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Abram Tertz 


“ The Trial 


Prologue 

W HENEVER I was al the end of my 
strength, I climbed up on the window¬ 
sill and poked my head out through the narrow 
window. Down below, galoshes squelched and 
.cats cried like children. Thus, for a few 
moments, I hung over the city, gulping its raw, 
damp air; then I jumped back on the floor and 
lit another cigarette. That was how I wrote this 
story. 

I hadn't heard them knock. There were two 
of them in plain clothes -randing in the door¬ 
way. They had modest ' 'ughtful faces and 
they looked like twins. 

One of them went through my pockets. Then 
he made a small, neat pile of the sheets of paper 

This "philosophical fable," which has been 
translated from the Russian by Max Hay¬ 
ward, is by a young Soviet writer. His anony¬ 
mous original manuscript reached friends in 
Paris only recently, and he has agreed to 
Its publication, suggesting the nom-de-plume 
"Abram Tertz." This long story, or novella, 
is {if not the only) one of the few authentic 
documents of the younger Soviet literary 
generation we know {there was a startling 
"unauthorised" exhibition of paintings by a 
^'oung Soviet artist in France last year). Not 
unlike many other remarkable wor\s of 
the contemporary Russian imagination, 
Zamyatin's we, Ehrenburg’s jurenito, 
Pilnyalps mahogany, etc., it receives its first 
publication in the West, The young Soviet 
author of the trial begins can perhaps be also 
associated with the extraordinary critique of 
the doctrine of Socialist Realism (pleading 
alnost for a notion of "socialist surrealism'^ 
which has recently been translated in the 
French review l'esprit. A further note about 
this and Abram Tertz will be found in 
this number of Encounter among "Authors," 


Begins. . 


scattered on the table and, moistening his fingers, 
counted them; there were seven altogether. He 
ran his hand over the first page and, presum¬ 
ably by way of censorship, scooped up all the 
letters and punctuation marks. One flick of the 
hand and there on the blank paper was a writh¬ 
ing heap of purple marks. The young man put 
them in his pocket. 

One letter—I think it was an "5"—flicked its 
tail and tried to wriggle out, but he deftly 
caught it, tore off its legs, and squashed it with 
his finger-nail. 

In the meantime, his companion was listing 
in his notebook all the details of my private life. 
He tapped the walls, went through my linen, 
and even turned the socks inside out. I felt em¬ 
barrassed, as if I were before a medical board. 

“Are you arresting me.?” 

The two plain-clothes men shyly hung their 
heads in silence. I was not aware of having done 
anything wrong but I realised that those above 
knew better and I humbly waited for my fate. 

When they had finished, one of them glanced 
at his watch and said: 

“You are being trusted.” 

One wall of my room thinned, grew lighter, 
and became transparent. Through it, as through 
a sheet of glass, I saw the Town. 

Temples and ministries rose like coral reefs. 
Orders and decorations, shields and emblems, 
clung to spires of multi-storeyed buildings. 
Ornaments of pure gold, moulded, cast or 
fretted, covered the facades of huge stone piles. 
Granite dressed in lace, reinforced concrete 
painted with frescoes of monograms and gar¬ 
lands, stainless steel coated in cream for beauty, 
all told of the wealth of those who lived in the 
Great City. 

While above the roofs, amid the ragged clouds 
crimsoned by the rising sun, I saw a hand. Such 
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was the invincible strength of the blood-suffused 
fingers, clenched into a fist and motionless above 
the earth, that I shivered with delight. Closing 
my eyes, I fell upon my knees and heard the 
Master speak. His voice came straight from 
heaven, at moments thundering like an artillery 
barrage, at others purring gently like an aero¬ 
plane. The two young men stood stiffly to atten¬ 
tion. 

He spoke: 

“Mortal, arise. Behold the hand of god. 
Wherever you may steal away and hide, it will 
reach and find you, merciful and chastising. 
Behold!” 

The hand in the sky cast a huge shadow. 
Where it fell the streets and houses opened out; 
the city was sliced open like a cake and you 
could see its stuffing: cosy flats, and people 
sleeping singly or in pairs. Big hairy men 
smacked their lips like babies and their plump 
wives smiled mysteriously in their sleep. Their 


even breathing rose towards the reddening sky. 

Only one man was awake at thb early hour. 
Standing at his window he was looking at the 
Town. 

“Do you recognise him, writer?" the divine 
voice murmured in my ear. “He is the hero of 
your tale, Vladimir, my beloved and faithful 
servant. Follow him, dog his footsteps, defend 
him with your life. Exalt him! Be my prophet. 
Let the light prevail, and let the enemy tremble 
at your word." * 

The voice ceased. But the wall remained 
transparent like a sheet of glass, and I could still 
see the clenched fist poised above me in the sky. 
Its violence increased and the knuckles whitened 
with the tension. The man still stood at his 
window looking at the sleeping town. 

Now he buttoned up his uniform and raised 
his hand. It looked small and puny when com¬ 
pared to the right hand of god, but its gesture 
was just as menacing and just as magnificent. 


I 


C ITIZEN S. Y. Rabinovich, a gynaecolo¬ 
gist by profession, had unlawfully pro¬ 
cured an abortion. As he leafed through the 
notes of the interrogation, Vladimir Petrovich 
Globov frowned fastidiously. He had finished 
his night’s work, the sun had risen, and now 
here was this obscene character with a name 
out of a funny story crawling out of an un¬ 
numbered, battered file. Scarcely a job worthy 
of the City Public Prosecutor, 

He had already had occasion to prosecute at 
least one Rabinovich, if not two or three. Indeed, 
they were too many to remember. Every school¬ 
boy knew today that these people with their 
petty-bourgeois instincts were born enemies of 
socialism. There were exceptions, of course— 
Ilya Ehrenburg, for example. But as against 
that, you had only to think of Trotsky, Radek, 
Zinovyev, Kamenev, the homeless cosmopolitans 
. . . people with an inborn love of treachery. 

He felt a slight pain in his heart. He un¬ 
buttoned his coat and shirt and squinted down 
at hi.s chest. There, under the left nipple, next 
to the scar left by a kulak’s bullet, was a blue 
heart pierced by an arrow. He stroked the old 
tattoo marks; they went back to his youth. One 
heart—the one transfixed—dripped pale-blue 
blood; the other ached agreeably from fatigue 
and the cares of office. 


Before going to bed the Public Prosecutor 
stood for a short while at his window and sur¬ 
veyed the city. The streets were still deserted. 
But the militiaman at the cross-roads was, as 
usual, directing the traffic. At a wave of his con¬ 
ductor’s baton invisible crowds surged forward 
or stopped dead. 

The Public Prosecutor did up all the buttons 
of his uniform and raised his hand. He felt, 
“God is with us,” He thought, "Victory is 
ours! ” 

* 

T itE rain streamed down Karlinsky’s face. 

His socks were sticking to his feet. “I’ll 
give her five more minutes," he decided, “then 
I’ll go.” But it was too much for him and he 
started for home. , 

“Where are you off to, Yury Mikhaylovich?” 
Standing in the wet square Marina looked im¬ 
probably dry. "Chivalry is dead, I sec.” Her 
smile was sweet and imperious and she pointed 
to a dry spot beneath her umbrella. “Come here 
at once.” 

“Good morning, Marina Pavlovna, I’d given 
you up. The militiaman was getting restless, in 
case I meant to take advantage of the cloud¬ 
burst to blow up Pushkin’s monument.” 

Marina laughed; “First I have to make a telc^ 
phooeoU.” 
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** The Trial Begins, . . 


The rain beat down and ricocheted on the 
asphalt; the square was a sea of bubbles; the 
telephone-booth was an island. They dashed 
towards it, braving wind and water. Yury sur¬ 
reptitiously dried his hands on Marina’s waist. 
“You smell like a wet rag,’’ she said. Before 
he could take offence she had dialled her num¬ 
ber and said “Hello,’’ with a foreign intonation. 
“Hello,” she said again, pronouncing the melo¬ 
dious exotic word with a sulky tremolo on the 
top note. 

“Is that you, Volodya? I can’t hear you.” To 
hear better she moved closer to Yury. He could 
feel the fragrant warmth of her cheek. 

“Speak louder! What’s that? What? Don’t 
wait dinner for me. I’ll be back late—I’m dining 
out.” 

The receiver gurgled helplessly. Her husband 
was protesting at the other end of the line. Yury 
took Marina’s hand and kissed it. He forgave 
her everything: his water-logged shoes and the 
fact that she was unapproachable. Her voice was 
serpentine. 

“Do go to the concert to-night. Yes, without 
me. Please! I’ll explain later. , . . What’s that? 
Oh, yes ... I too.” 

She was deceiving her silly, trusting husband. 
“How did you like that, poor old Public Prose¬ 
cutor!” thought Karlinsky, “She said, ‘I too,’ 
so as not to say, ‘I kiss you too.’ That was be¬ 
cause I stood beside her and touched her hand!” 

“What are you so pleased about?” she asked 
in a surprised voice as she hung up the receiver, 
Karlinsky was behaving just as she had ex¬ 
pected. 

“Marina Pavlovna, I have been meaning for a 
long time to ask you an indiscreet question_” 

“Two if you like,” she said with resigned 
boredom. 

Yury thought, “You’re a cunning devil, but 
I’ll outsmart you,” and asked ingratiatingly: 
“Do you believe in Communism? And secondly, 
since you don’t mind: do you love your hus¬ 
band?” 

• 

Y ELL, they’ve cut me off”-—Globov 

X i breathed into the artificial silence of the 
telephone, but there was nothing further from 
Marina. In the next room Seryozha was con¬ 
jugating his German verbs. 

“Seryozha I Come here a moment.” 

“Did you call me, Father?” 

“Hard at work, are you? I’ve 6nished mine. 
Worked like a beaver all night long. . .. Look, 
will you keep me company? It’s my day off 
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after all. We’ll gossip for a while and then go 
for a drive. Then to-night we’ll buzz off to the 
concert. What do you say to that?” 

“What about N^irina Pavlovna?” 

“Your mother’s dining with a friend. Well? 
Agreed?” 

Seryozha made no objection. 

“One thing I meant to ask you, Seryozha.... 
I went to the parents’ meeting at your school 
last Wednesday. There was a lot of talk about 
you. All to your credit, as usual. Only after¬ 
wards, the history teacher—what’s his name?— 
Valcryan . . 

“Valeryan Valeryanovich.” 

“That’s it. . . . Well, he took me aside and 
whispered something about having to be care¬ 
ful. ‘You know,’ he said, ‘your son keeps on 
asking awkward questions and, in general, he 
shows signs of a morbid curiosity.’ . . .” 

The Prosecutor paused. Then, as Seryozha 
said nothing, asked casually: 

“Is it women you arc interested in, Seryozha?” 

Seryozha shone with an unbearable pink 
light. Just like a girl, thought his father fondly. 
He knew that Seryozha’s sins were of a differ¬ 
ent order, but since, for educational reasons, he 
wished him to confess of his own accord, he 
went on with the inquisition: 

“Well, there’s no harm in thinking about 
women now and again. I was quite a lad at your 
age—the brightest in the village, I might almost 
say. . . . But why discuss it with your teachers? 
Couldn’t you have asked me? . . .” 

“But it wasn’t that at all,” Seryozha implored. 
“I asked something completely different.” 

“Really.” 

“Of course I I asked him about history ... and 
philosophy. About just and unjust wars, for in¬ 
stance.” 

“Wars?” Globov was taken aback, but he still 
pretended not to understand. “You’re not join¬ 
ing the army next year, arc you? What about the 
Institute?” 

Seryozha rushed into explanations. No shame¬ 
ful thought had even crossed his mind. As for 
the teaching on just and unjust wars, it had 
originated with Marx and had later been de¬ 
veloped by Lenin who applied it to the new 
historical setting. To prove his point Seryozha 
ran to his own room and brought back several 
notebooks, filled with minute writing. 

“But what I couldn’t understand was Valeryan 
Valeryanovich saying that Yerraak's conquest 
of Siberia was just, and so was the crushing of 
Shamil’s rebellion. ...” 
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“Yes,” said Globov thoughtfully, “we can’t 
do without Siberia. Nor without the Caucasus. 
Oil. Manganese. You know the folk-song? 
‘Upon the peaceful bank of the Irtysh, Yermak 
sat deep in thought.’ Remember?” 

“And when the English conquered India, they 
also. . . .” 

“You stop making such comparisons,” cried 
Vladimir Petrovich in alarm. “What have the 
English got to do with it? Where do you think 
we’re living? In England?" 

He thought for a moment. Really, England 
was quite irrelevant. Why England? 

"But historically speaking. . . .” 

“Historically speaking my foot I Study history 
by all means, but don’t forget the present day. 
Think of what we’re building! Think of what 
we have achieved already! Well, there you are. 
In the final analysis, if you sec what I mean— 
ultimately —our ancestors were right. What they 
did was just.” 

His father was right, but Seryozha felt sorry 
for Shamil. After all, how could Shamil know 
the Revolution would take place in Russia? All 
he wanted was to free his own people; it was 
only afterwards that it turned out to be wrong 
and even anti-socialist as well. 

“Yury Mikhaylovich now, he explains it dif¬ 
ferently. He says it all depends on your point 
of view. One man’s justice is another man’s in¬ 
justice. But, then, where do you get real justice?” 

Karlinsky again! Globov suppressed a curse. 
“You leave all this hair-splitting alone, 
Seryozha. Yury Mikhaylovich is a learned man, 
of course, and he’s a good friend of Marina 
Pavlovna’s. . . but you don’t have to take every¬ 
thing he says, , , , Now then, let’s have it from 
the beginning: what other questions have you 
been pestering your teachers with?” 

• 

“tt all depends on your point of view, dear 
X Marina Pavlovna. Let’s examine yours.” 
Karlinsky puffed at a cigarette (it was his 
favourite brand) and watched Marina eat. A 
small, provocative birth-mark set off the 
dazzling whiteness of her skin, but already there 
was a slight sag in her cheeks, an ominous fold 
under her chin. 

She bit into a cake, baring her gums to avoid 
smudging her lipstick. 

“Marina Pavlovna 1” 

She turned her blank face slowly, displaying it 
from every sidfe. 

“As we are friends—we arc, aren’t we?—I’ll 


take the risk of speaking frankly. It’s not for 
love. . . .” He lowered his voice; at the next 
table two young men were stolidly sipping 
cognac. ... “I mean, it wasn’t out of love of 
country and of Communism that you married 
your husband, was it? You, who are so clever 
and so beautiful. . . . You know that you are 
beautiful?” 

“I know.” She smiled faintly with amusement. 
“And clever?” 

“Yes, I know.” * 

“I love talking with you. It’s like eating spiced 
tomatoes. And the atmosphere in this cafe in¬ 
duces frankness. It’s colourful.” 

Yury pointed with his chin, inviting her to 
look round. One of the young men at the next 
table insisted stubbornly: “I adore the clink of 
glasses.” His friend crossed himself with the 
piece of ham stuck on his fork, swallowed the 
ham, and added: “A woman’s body is an 
amphora filled with wine.” 

“Isn’t it time we filled up our amphoras,” 
said Karlinsky. “But what shall wc drink to? 
To the ideals you arc so determined to keep 
dark?” 

Marina shrugged her shoulders: 

“I’m no good at talking about abstractions, 
Yury Mikhaylovich.” 

“What about personal things thtn^” 

“Even less.” 

“I see. You like riddles. It’s true that every 
pretty woman likes to be mysterious. But it’s 
dangerous to be too frank with you, Marina 
Pavlovna. You are a terribly good listener.” 
“Yes.” 

“You watch, and you remember everything, 
and later. , . 

“No, I don’t always remember, but I always 
understand.” 

“I wish I did.” 

“What don’t you understand?” 

“Well, take your beauty, for example. How 
you can. . . .” 

“How can I, beautiful and clever as I afn, 
live with my husband? Is that what you mean?” 

Karlinsky froze. Soft-footed, with bared teeth, 
his prey advanced upon him. Fox, mink, oh 
long-awaited silver sable I 
'The two young people at the neighbouring 
table were now pouring out their hearts. 

“Honestly, Vitya, in all my life I’ve never 
harmed a fl^.” 

“Thank you, Tolya, thank you for your 
understanding.” 



** The Trial Begins* . .** 


“r^o Yoo want to go in for law, Seryozha? 

JS A very sensible idea. Following in your 
father’s footsteps? Good for you. . . . But, 
honesdy, all your doubts and questions aren’t 
worth a thing. All these talks you have with 
your Valeryan Valeryanovich, they’re just 
childish nonsense. You’re not old enough to un¬ 
derstand affairs of state. Take those former 
prisoners of war, for instance, that you stick up 
for. Believe me, they’re all cowards and traitors, 
and I know what I’m talking about. And then, 
what you said about wages. I suppose you’d put 
a cabinet-minister on the same footing as a char¬ 
woman and expect him to run the country for 
three hundred roubles a month? Do you 
imagine you and I know better than the people 
up above? Here you are, still conjugating Ger¬ 
man verbs and taking notes on philosophy, while 
they’ve discovered everything tlicrc is to know, 
they’ve summed it all up and worked it out to 
the last detail—including why you need your 
German verbs and your philosophy and what 
you’ll do with them. 

“Get one thing into your head. What matters 
is our Glorious Aim. And it’s by this you have 
to measure every other thing—everything, from 
Shamil to Korea. The aim sanctifies the means, 
it justifies every sort of sacrifice. Millions of 
people—^jCist think—millions have died for it. 
Think of the cost of the last war alone! And 
now you come along and quibble about derails 
—this is wrong and that’s unfair! 

“Let me tell you a story. I’ll never forget it 
as long as I live. There was a captain in the war 
who had been ordered to capture a hill. His men 
were tired and discipline was slack, nobody felt 
much like getting himself killed. Just then, a 
man was brought in—he’d been caught as a 
deserter escaping from the battlefield. The cap¬ 
tain shot him out of hand in front of every¬ 
body, sent up his report, and led his unit into 
the attack. 

“Well, we get the report. We investigate. And 
wltat do you think we find? The man wasn’t a 
deserter at all. Another officer had sent him 
somewhere with a message, and the captain 
cither hadn’t known, or he forgot in the heat 
of the moment. 

“Naturally, we send for the captain. What 
does he think he’s doing? Arbitrary measures! 
Shooting people without trial! Give him hell! 
Send him to a punitive battalion I 

“Well, as it turned out, the captain was no 
longer among the living, he’d b«n killed in 
action. 
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“What were we to do now? Shame a fallen 
officer before his men? Make them lose their 
confidence in their commanders? When, for all 
you know, it’s just because he shot the fellow 
that he was able to control his men and carry 
out his orders. 

“Remember, the hill was captured! 'The 
enemy was driven back! Frankly, at the time 
I looked at what had happened from that hill¬ 
top. And now you try and have a look. Well, 
budding Public Prosecutor, what’s your ver¬ 
dict?’’ 

“I don’t want to be a Prosecutor.’* 

“Oh! You’ll be an advocate, will you, like 
Karlinsky? You see yourself making brilliant 
speeches for the defence?’’ 

“No, I’ll be a judge.’’ 

* 

“j GIVE in, I give in without a struggle, 
Marina Pavlovna. I entirely agree with 
you. The end justifies the means and the higher 
the end the more it justifies them. How strik¬ 
ingly you put it! ‘Beauty is not enough, its 
victory must be fought for. . . .’ Excellent! So 
an experienced general hides behind this Renoir 
exterior! I’d never have known it. I’ll tell you 
what, enrol me in your army. Beauty needs wor¬ 
ship, the end needs means. Let me be the humble 
means of your all-justifying beauty. You won’t 
regret it.’’ 

Karlinsky and Marina clinked glasses. 

“Will you accept my offer?’’ 

“I don’t know. Let’s talk about something 
else.” 

Marina’s mind was wandering. Yury’s was 
captured by an image from his distant child¬ 
hood: the clever serpent handing a pink apple 
to a fair-haired Eve while Adam snoozes under 
a bush in paradise. To complete the picture, he 
pushed the bowl of fruit towards Marina. 

“Try a peach, Marina Pavlovna. One should 
always cat a peach after a sweet wine.’’ 

« 

T h e fat cloakroom attendant bustled, 
skipped, and even limped out of politeness. 
He was much older than ^ryozha’s father, yet 
when Globov took off his hat and threw down 
his galoshes he fell upon them, hugged them 
to the gold-braid on his breast and muttered, 
turning like a top and adding fond diminu¬ 
tives to every word; “Hat . . . galoshes . . . 
check_’’ 

Seryozha and his father went into the concert 
hall. 
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Music scores and violin bows stirred. The im¬ 
presario, a failed luunderlfind bald from an ex¬ 
cess of musical exertions, glided into the foot¬ 
lights and, almost like an incantation, carefully 
articulated all the titles of the renowned con¬ 
ductor. The concert began. 

Seryozha watched the orchestra as the trum¬ 
peter, a man with ginger hair who looked like 
a boxer, puffed out his cheeks, and the violinists 
frantically waved their arms. 

The music flowed. It oozed like oily, rainbow- 
patterned puddles. It rose. It roared and stormed 
off the stage into the body of the hall. Seryozha 
thought about the cloudburst in the streets out¬ 
side and wriggled with pleasure. The music was 
like his private image of the revolution. The 
flood drowned die bourgeoisie in a most con¬ 
vincing way. 

A general's wife in evening dress floundered, 
tried to scramble up a pillar and was washed 
away. The old general swam with a vigorous 
breast-stroke, but soon sank. Even the musicians 
were, by now, up to their necks in water. Eyes 
bulging, lips spitting foam, they fiddled 
frcnzicdly, randomly, below the surface of the 
waves. 

One more onslaught. A lone usher, riding on 
a chair, swept past. The waves beat against the 
walls and lapped the portraits of the great com¬ 
posers. Ladies’ handbags and torn tickets floated 
among the jetsam. Now and then, a bald head, 
white like an unripe water melon, slowly floated 
up out of the sonorous green depth and bobbed 
back out of sight. 


“What music!” exclaimed Globov, “None of 
your Prokofiev or Khatchaturian. Real classical 
stuff." 

He, too, was fascinated by the flood, but he 
understood it better than Seryozha. What struck 
him was that this surge of music wasn’t left to 
its own devices; it was controlled by the con¬ 
ductor. 

The conductor built dams, ditches, aqueducts, 
canalising the capricious elements in accordance 
with his blueprinf. He directed the flood; at the 
sweep of his arm one stream froze, another 
flowed forward in Its bed and turned a turbine. 

Globov slipped into a seat in the front row. 
Never had he sat so close, never had he realised 
how hard was the conductor’s work. No won¬ 
der! Think of having to keep an eye on all of 
them, from flute to drum, and force them all 
to play the same tunc. 

The conductor streamed with sweat, his jowls 
shook, his chest heaved hoarsely at each pause. 
From a distance he looked as graceful as a 
dancer who used arms instead of legs to dance. 
But here, close up, he was a butcher hacking 
carcasses and chopping ice, grunting out his 
short, thick breath at every stroke. 

Louder and louder rose the music. There were 
no more streams and waterfalls—they had long 
since frozen—but icebergs floated down, as if 
the ice-age had come back, and cracked and 
ground against each other. 

“Interval!” announced the youthful-looking 
impresario in a ringing voice. 


II 


M arina, stripped in front of a cheval glass, 
was going through her morning exer¬ 
cises. The glass mirrored the silent dance of 
pink, oval shapes. It amused her to watch their 
play. She moved closer to the mirror and in¬ 
spected her enlarged reflection in detail, and was 
reminded of a propeller: taut, trim blades run¬ 
ning up and down from the narrow waist. The 
width of her shoulders balanced that of hips. 
In profile, the line from breast to buttock 
formed an "S": the sinusoid of her torso. 

She made a strict businesslike check-up. Any 
sign of a flabby bottom or wrinkled neck? Un¬ 
ceremoniously, she rubbed her breasts, twisted 


her neck, and massaged her stomach. The 
mirror was her tool-bench, drawing-board and 
easel, the workshop of a woman whose ambition 
was beauty. She neither preened herself nor in¬ 
dulged her vanity, but briskly devoted herself 
to her work. 

It was the iSth of September and Marina’s 
thirtieth birthday. Some women, at this age 
celebrated by Balzac, give up their careers. A 
woman, lovely on her wedding day and who 
once, by accident, makes the cover of an illus¬ 
trated weekly, has often spread by thirty like a 
melting ice. You see women walking about the 
streets, looking like eunuchs, waddling like 
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pregnant dachshunds, or as scrawny as ostriches, 
swollen bodies, varicose veins, wadded breasts, 
and tight stays hidden by their dothes. Marina 
had no need of disguise. She looked elegant in 
any attitude—even on all fours with her tongue 
hanging out: not many women could keep their 
charm and dignity in such a posture. She held 
it before the mirror. Her indecent pose brought 
out the graceful curve of her back. It was 
awkward to stand on all fours with her mouth 
open but it proved that nothing could detract 
from the perfection of her face or body. 

Other women used their beauty merely as a 
means. A pretty woman found it easier to get a 
husband or a lover. Some wanted to breed, 
making their maternal feelings the excuse (how 
timely had been her action against so graceless 
an outcome!). Others, it seemed, liked slobber¬ 
ing with a man in bed (poor, poor Volodya!). 
But no one knew that to be beautiful was itself 
a worthy and sufficient end, and that all the 
rest—men, money, clothes, apartments, cars— 
were only means to serve it. 

Marina stepped aside and her reflection 
vanishetl from the mirror. In it, a bunch of 
flowers in a vase replaced her stomach. Higher 
up were cardbeturd boxes. She guessed that her 
husband had slipped into the bedroom while she 
was still asleep and piled up this edifice of birth¬ 
day gifts. As usual, his purchases had been 
generous and haphazard. There was even a 
plaster bust of the Master, not to speak of sweets, 
perfumes, and other aids to beauty. 

“And what are you doing here, old fellow.^” 
asked Marina without turning round. “Great 
men are not supposed to wateh naked ladies.” 

She wished that, in defianee of the laws of 
physics, she could fix her image on the polished 
surface of the glass for ever; that even in bet 
absence the reflection of her beauty would re¬ 
main intact. But this was difficult. 

Meanwhile, the floorboards in the passage had 
been creaking for some time. It was Volodya, 
watching his wife and breathing through the 
keyhole like a little boy. 

She stood before the mirror, naked and con¬ 
temptuous. Neither ashamed nor pleased, she 
turned from side to side to make it easier for 
him to see all of her. She didn’t mind. Why 
shouldn’t he enjoy himself? It was her birthday 
after all. But he had better not expect her to 
have a child. 

Finally, she put on her dressing-gown and, 
still without turning round, called out: 

“Who’s there? Come in.” 


“Many happy returns, Marina darling.’’ 

She kissed his cheek. 

“Thank you for your presents, Volodya. They 
arc all very nice. Only that one had better go 
into your study. It doesn’t really suit my room. 
It’s the wrong style.” 

* 

A s SOON as they had drunk to their hostess 
,, and wished her many happy returns, the 
guests fell upon their food, and Karlinsky was 
able to devote his full attention to Marina. He 
sat on her right (her husband, as is customary 
on such occasion, was on her left) and made 
caustic comments on the guests, much to the 
amusement of Marina and the envy of the other 
men. 

“The political loyalty of our gathering is en¬ 
sured”—he nodded at the Interrogator, Skrom- 
nykh, an old friend of the family. 

Marina was in excellent form. She laughed 
at Karlinsky’s jokes, heaped food on her neigh¬ 
bours’ plates, helped herself to the tidbits, and 
found time even for her husband, whose knee 
.she brushed now and then with hers under the 
table. At the same time she directed the maid 
by a faint pointing of her lashes, keeping an 
eye on the conveyor belt of sauces, condiments, 
and wines. As a result, everyone was sharply 
conscious of her festive presence and ate, drank, 
and spoke for her sake alone. This pleased 
everybody, including herself. 

Yury bent towards her. “Do you notice how 
fervently the custodian of State security boosts 
his offspring? All jailers are fond of children. 
I’ve noticed. Thus Nature keeps the balance 
between good and evil.” 

"And arc Counsel for the Defence always 
spiteful and bad-tempered at home?” 

"Touchi. . . . But seriously, this babbling of 
fond parents is enough to turn one’s heart to 
stone. You’d think every one of them was a 
sadistic hangman.” 

The conversation was indeed concerned with 
children. 

“Where is Seryozha?" a.sked the wife of the 
Interrogator. And before Marina could tell her 
that her stepson was away—his whole school was 
at a kolkhoz helping with the potato harvest— 
Skromnykh was already saying: “My Boris, 
now . . .” and the company marvelled at the 
intelligence of Boris. 

“Here’s to the birth of a daughter to you, 
Marina Pavlovna.” Skromnykh unexpectedly 
held up his glass. “We’ll marry her to my 
Boris.” 
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“Surely she’s not pregnant?” thought Yury. 
Une look at her impassive face reassured him. 

It was just like the Interrogator to pair of? 
children as yet unconceived. 

Globov was surprised as well. What an eye 
that Skromnykh hadl Not to give away the 
delightful secret too soon, he tapped his spoon 
against his glass and spoke: 

“Experienced interrogator though you arc, 
Arkadiy Gavrilovich, this time you have not 
enough to go on, so for the moment we’ll 
adjourn the case for lack of evidence. Let’s drink 
instead to all our children and to happy family 
life.” 

The toast was drunk. 

“What is a family man? A family man is a 
man to be relied on by his friends, his colleagues, 
and the .State. A man who surrounds himself 
with children is bound to be a good citizen. He 
thinks about his family, his future, his heirs; 
he is firmly rooted in his country’s soil. He is 
like an open book.” 

Globov opened his hand as big as a plate and, 
clenching it again, went on: 

“I personally am in favour of large families. 

I come from one myself. You can find us 
Globovs everywhere, like mushrooms in a field. 

We have been shot and slaughtered but they 
can’t wipe us out, our breed goes on. My 
youngest brother is a Colonel in the Far East. 
Another runs a fishing combine on the Caspian. 

My sister is in Leningrad: her thesis has just 
been accepted. ...” 

He unbent his fingers one by one, beginning 
with the little finger, and now came to the 
index finger, straight and strong with a polished 
nail: this, presumably, was himself. 

“And yet there arc .some people who preach 
childless marriages. You .saw the paper yester¬ 
day—a whole feature-article on neo-Malthusian¬ 
ism. It’s very widespread in the West, this neo- 
Malthusianism. And even here you still occa¬ 
sionally find something of the sort. One case 
has just come my way. . . .” 

Leaning across the bottles, Globov whispered 
to the Interrogator. The guests looked down at 
their food, surmising that the conversation was 
about abortion. 

Karlinsky suddenly felt sick. To take his mind 
off his stomach he thought about Malthus. There 
was some truth in every theory. How could you 
let the human race multiply ad infinitum} One 
day the Antarctic would ^ populated, so would 
the Sahara, but then what? Some universal 
remedy would have to be discovered. 


Tenz 

Now it was well known that the human 
embryo, at some early stage of its development, 
had much in common with the fish. Why should 
the country waste its potential fish reserves? In 
the Splendid Future, the fish-like embryos would 
be turned to good account. Carefully extracted 
from the womb, they would be conditioned to a 
separate existence in special pools. There they • 
would grow scales and fins under the super¬ 
vision of the State, in the charge of some col¬ 
league of Globov’s. Next door to the abortarium, 
there would be a canning factory producing 
tinned fish in vast quantities. Some embryos 
would be turned into sardines; others into sprats 
—all according to their national characteristics. 
And it would all be strictly in keeping with 
Marxism. Admittedly, it meant a return to can¬ 
nibalism, but not to the consumption of our 
fcllow-men as practised by primitive tribes: 
cannibalism on a more refined and altogether 
higher level. Spiral development. 

Yury had quite stopped feeling sick. Now he 
was elated. Should he share his interesting dis¬ 
covery with Marina? But while he hesitated 
(was it a suitable subject for a lady?) Marina 
said: 

“Volodya, scop whispering. Eat your fish,” 

T u t needle hissed on the record. A tenor 
with a cold broke into a tango tune dating 
from the ’twenties. 

It WHS an antuntn day, the trees shed leaves, 

A weary sorrow blossomed into crystal asters. 

A Russian emigre in a Paris brothel was sing¬ 
ing of unrequited love; and although there were 
no such things as crystal asters, they all felt 
moved when he exclaimed in sorrowful sur¬ 
prise: 

Oh, those deep dar\ eyesi 

An invisible choir caught up the refrain on a 
deeper note; "Oh, those deep dar\ eyesi" 

"They held me bound!’ lamented the White 
emigre, and the chorus echoed softly: 

They held me bound. . . . 

Never shall I forget them, 

They blaze before me. ... | 

GloboV carefully piloted Marina among the | 
dancing couples. She kept time like an auto- i 
maton, or as though hypnotised. She swayed, j 
intoxicated, in surrender. Excitement bubbled in 
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her like soda water, the bubbles rose up her 
spine and along her chilly neck, to the roots of 
her clectrically<harged hair. 

Oh, those deep dar\ eyesl 

Whoever loves you 
Will, for all eternity. 

Lose happiness and peace. 

"Oh, those deep darl{ eyes," moaned Marina. 

She knew without having to look that no one 
in the room had eyes for anyone else but her. 
The dream of every man was to dance with her. 
And she wanted to go and on for ever, dancing 
to this tune of unrequited love, to dance across 
the world, changing countries, ages, partners, 
loving no one and swooning with the joy of 
being loved by all. 

“To-night, I pick the tunes and the partners,” 
she announced as she put on the record once 
again. As soon as the crystal asters (nowhere to 
Ire found on earth) bloomed, she drifted off in 
Karlinsky’s arms. 

Never can I forget them, 

They blaze before me 

hummed Yury into the warm hollow of 
Marina’s car. 

He W.IS himself surprised that, with all his 
experience, he could be so moved by a cabaret 
song. For all his scofHiig at its bourgeois 
exoticism, he could not dispel its subtly vulgar 
charm. 

Crystal asters bloomed in groves of pineapple. 
Well-dressed men with cancs and golden 
dentures strolled up and down in front of smart 
hotels against a backdrop of romantic scenery. 
Kindly ladies held court in boudoirs—or was it 
couloirs? Saxophones, gigolos, negliges, gon¬ 
dolas, condoms. Diving into glowing crystal 
gias-ses of liqueur. . . . Lou plus Sue equals love. 
Lu-cs. 

Marina clung to him, trusting and submissive. 

As though at last she had made her choice. 

As though she needed no one, no one in the 
world but Yury. As though affection—if not 
love—could be attained on earth. 

But now she changed partners. She signalled 
to the Interrogator Skromnykh; he darted to her 
side, wagging his tail in anticipation, and 
whirled her away. 

Globov watched the lonely figure of Karlin- 
sky with a sardonic look, and turned back to 
the dancers, making a pretence of smoking a 
dgarette. 

Marina danced, her face expressionless, up- 
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turned; torso, legs, and arms vibrated to the 
music, feet minced in step; but her ^ntly sway¬ 
ing head was asleep. Moving through the room 
like a somnambulist, she stepped closer to her 
partner, stepped back, stepped forward. But her 
pale, set face and swaying head looked as if it 
had been severed from another body and took 
no part in all the bustle. Falling over his feet, 
her partner breathlessly enjoyed his moment, 
while all the other men impatiently awaited 
theirs. But Marina’s face was calm, and she was 
absent, as if she didn't care who had her next. 

Watching Marina’s dead, impassive face, and 
the frenzied queue of men waiting their turn, 
(Jlobov did not feel jealousy, but horror, at this 
public violation before his very eyes, in his own 
home. To put an end to the shameless scene, he 
went up to the jaded gramophone, stumbled as 
though by .accident, and knocked it over. 

Y u R Y could not sleep. It often happened to 
him nowadays: he remembered that he 
must die, and lay awake. Usually it happened 
when he lay on his back. 

His life was in no danger and, if he took care 
of himself and gave up smoking, he could hope 
to live another twenty, thirty, if not forty years. 
But the thought of death, even though it was 
twenty-five or even forty years away, was quite 
unbearable. It was very frightening to think that 
he would not be there while other men lived 
on. 

It was not the coffin or the grave that fright¬ 
ened him. Chiefly it was the thought that after 
death there would be nothing ever, ever more. 
He would not have minded hell as much: let 
them fry him in a frying-pan, that at least would 
mean some sort of self-awareness. 

As a child he had envied elephants because 
they lived a hundred and fifty years. (Pikes, it 
was said, lived two hundred.) When his father 
died he had had hysterics; he thought that he 
was sorry for the poor old man, but he was 
sorry for himself, for it was then he realised 
that he too would die; and for a long time after¬ 
wards he questioned people about life after 
death, hoping that it was true. 

Why had they deprived people of faith? How 
could you replace personal survival by Com¬ 
munism? How could a thinking man have any 
purpose other than himself? 

Feeling that he was dying, that he would 
cease to live that very instant, he sat up in bed 
and switched on the light. He coughed, and it 
reminded him that after that there would be no 
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more coughing. His damp Hngers touched the 
chair next to his bed; the chair would still be 
there (so would the chair-legs) after he was gone. 

There was nobody he could confide in. Every¬ 
one would laugh at him and think to himself: 
"I too must die." He could expect no sympathy. 

Self-deception was the only way out. This was 
the remedy in common use: anything to take 
your mind off this nothingness which could 
easily drive you mad. Some went in for politics, 
like that oaf Globov. Others, like Marina, 
escaped into . .. Marina I And here—^here surely 
was his salvation! In this, the loveliest of all 
the women he had ever known. 

Yury got up and lit a cigarette to help him get 
a firmer hold on his discovery before it slipped 
his mind. And as he blew the smoke out of 
his mouth, he felt alive, he knew that he was 
smoking, properly inhaling and blowing smoke 
out of his mouth, as dead men cannot do. And 
he rejoiced and he blew smoke out of his mouth, 
and he inhaled and he rejoiced again. 

Marina was indeed an occupation worthy of 
his efforts. Long before this night he had in¬ 
tuitively, like a horse caught in a blizzard, 
found his own way out. He had offered himself 
to her as a means, nothing but a means to serve 
her beauty. He had praised and humoured her, 
he had lusted after her and fallen at her feet. 
Often she had disdained him, cast him off, as 
at the dance to-night. But it was only now that 
he could say, hand on heart, that he had made 
a great discovery, more significant perhaps than 
that of Archimedes. 

Let Marina be his fulcrum. Marina, the in¬ 
accessible, who thought herself the sole end of 
creation, would be the means of curing his in¬ 
somnia. As for the end—the end would be him¬ 
self, Yury—and Yury’s conquest of Marina. He 
would turn her own weapons against her, he 
would use all means, fair or foul, to prove his 
superiority. “Lord, how humiliating will be 
your fall! You can trust my modest experience 
to see to that." 

Yury curled up in bed and, feeling he would 
now fall fast asleep, smiled contentedly to him¬ 
self as he had not smiled for a long time past to 
anyone. He felt that he would have a long, long 
life, surviving everyone, perhaps even that he 
would never die. All the same, he did not 
switch off the light. 

T ti E record was smashed and the evening 
ruined. Marina had been driven beyond 


the limits of her patience, and as soon as die 
last guest had said good-bye she declared war. 

At first Globov parried her attacks with some 
success by pomting out that a self-respecting 
woman, dancing with Karlinsky, would not 
have let him stroke her back. She then reminded 
him of the plaster bust, and of his vulgar speech 
at dinner, and of his whispered conversation 
with Skromnykh which had lasted almost the 
whole evening; and finally, without giving him 
time to recover, she launched a general offensive. 

Her face glowed with fury. It was a white-hot 
blade ready to strike, ^hile her whole body, 
streamlined like a torpedo, quivered with im¬ 
patience. 

She did not shrink before extreme reprisals. 
She realised that in war pity was as dangerous 
as betrayal. She thought it wrong to condemn 
the use of poison gas and soft-nosed bullets on 
the grounds of their inhumanity. She was intelli¬ 
gent enough to imagine how painful it must 
be to die of ordinary thermite. 

“So.?” she said in answer to some stinging 
word of Globov's. “Well, you might as well 
know that there will be no child. I’ve had an 
abortion.” 

As after an atomic explosion, it was at first 
impossible to check the number of the victims, 
or the area of destruction. Everything had been 
rubbed off the face of the earth and there was 
no one left to fight. But somewhere on the out¬ 
skirts there is always at least one survivor. 

The survivor got up, shook himself, and stood 
twisting a teaspoon in his fingers—no doubt the 
blast had blown it into his sleeve out of the 
shattered window of some jeweller’s shop. He 
saw that apart from this one teaspoon he had 
nothing left—no family, no home. Gradually, as 
he remembered more, he realised that his long- 
awaited daughter had been killed in the ex¬ 
plosion and, as he tied the teaspoon pensively 
into a knot, that he had been dishonoured twice: 
once as a husband and once as a Public Pr/ase- 
cutor. At a loss to know what to do with the 
twisted spoon, or how to deal with Rabinovich, 
when his own wife ... he said; 

“What have you done? What have you 
done?” And, not to have to kill her, slapped 
her face. 

Not to be killed, Marina ran into her room. 
She did not weep. Sitting before her mirror, .she 
patted her outraged cheek with powder and 
stroked her lips; twisted with pain, they looked 
too large for her ^oe. 
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S PARTACus were attacking. Their centre- 
forward, Honoured Master-of-Sports Skar- 
lygin, was breaking through to the Dynamo 
goal. 

Thousands of onlookers, including Public 
Prosecutor Globov, had their eyes glued on the 
famous athlete and were pushing him on by 
their united efforts. But the will of thousands of 
others, who were backing Dynamo and who 
wished Skarlygin to stumble, fall, or even break 
his neck, raised countless obstacles in his path. 
Hence the ball kicked by his mighty foot, in¬ 
stead of flying straight as might have been ex¬ 
pected, bobbed from side to side, tripping up 
the players and confusing them. 

Globov put all his strength into assisting 
Spartacus. As he strained his muscles, he saw 
the enemy defences weaken. He redoubled his 
effort, and they broke. Then, carried by the 
headlong rush to victory, he struck, and struck, 
and struck again. . . . 

It occurred to him that a football match at 
its tensest moment had much in common with 
the act of love.' Nothing existed except the 
raging need to attain the goal. At any price— 
let it be death itself, or anything. Only to break 
through, to reach. Only to score this one pre¬ 
destined goal. Closer, closer, quicker. . . . And 
now it is no longer possible to wait, impossible 
to delay. . . . “Please, Marina, please!” 

Centre-forward Skarlygin was close to the 
Dynamo goal. Their goalkeeper, Ponomarenko, 
agile as a monkey, was impatiently dancing on 
his toes, ready to spring. The breathless Dynamo 
full-backs were hard on Skarlygin’s heels. 
“Shoot, Skarlygin! Shoot!” groaned the 
stadium. 

^pnomarenko rolled over and over, clutching 
the ball to his stomach. Skarlygin also fell but 
bounced up at once, lifted to his feet by the 
crowd’s deafening roar. He could no longer 
stop because the goal which it had cost him so 
much to attain was near, and thousands wanted 
him to win, and there was only half a minute 
left before the end of play. Skarlygin struck, and 
struck and struck again. . . . 

When the referee announced a draw, Globov 
was upset: 

“They should sack the referee. Disallowing a 
goal that has been scored! It isn't right I” 


“And your Skarlygin should be had up for 
gross infringement of the rules,” the Interro¬ 
gator, Skromnykh, teased him (Skromnykh was 
known as a Dynamo fan). 

“But the ball went through the posts! Did it 
or didn’t it?” 

Both teams, breathless and covered with dust, 
were now leaving the field to the strains of an 
athletic march. Little Ponomarenko was bent 
double. The giant Skarlygin was limping. He 
was followed by boos and catolls from every 
stand in the stadium. To give some excuse for 
his lost victory he dragged his perfectly sound 
leg more pitifully still. 

"I can understand Skarlygin,” argued Globov, 
as they stood waiting for the crowd to thin out. 
"You can’t be too fussy in the heat of the 
moment. You shoot and that’s that When the 
goal is in front of you, you don’t use kid gloves. 
All means arc fair. . . .” 

He went on to draw various analogies be¬ 
tween this and that, touching, among other 
things, on politics. Skromnykh listened with 
half an ear. 

“What was that? Did you say anti-semitism 
in the name of internationalism or international¬ 
ism in the name of anti-semitism?’’ He had 
clearly missed the point. 

When Globov began to explain he cut him off. 
Evidently, he would not at any price concede 
the superiority of Spartacus. 

“All that’s true enough. . . , But football isn’t 
politics. And anyway, you know, I don’t like 
getting too deep into abstract arguments. 
Theories arc more in your line, you’re the Prose¬ 
cutor. I’m a practical man. Better tell me about 
that Rabinovich case. I’d like to understand it.” 

* 

S E R Y o z It A went straight from the station to 
his Grandmother. 

“You’ve grown a bit, and you’re sunburnt.” 
She stretched out her hand without getting 
up. 

“What’s all this hugging! Wait—I’ll finish 
this page.” She clattered away at her type¬ 
writer. 

“How was the potato harvest? So the rain 
put you off, did it! I don’t know what’s wrong 
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with you children nowadays. At your age we 
were all in prison. Hungry? There’s something 
for you on the window-sill, go and warm it up. 
Well, come on, tell me all about yourself. You 
can eat afterwards.” 

Granny was a wonder. With a few more like 
her, the world would not have had to wait so 
long for Communism. She’d know what to do 
in a kolkhoz. She’d show them! 

But Ekaterina Petrovna heard him out in 
silence and then banged her typewriter louder 
than before. It rattled like a machine-gun. She 
Ijcnt over it and fired point-blank, without 
taking aim. 

“There, I knew it—a mistake! Now I’ll have 
to do it again. That’s you with all your talk.” 

Seryozha rubbed his check on the back of her 
chair, looking over her shoulder. 

“Do you have to do a whole page again, just 
for one mistake.^ Anyway, your author’s no 
good, nobody will read him.” 

“What do you mean.?” Ekatcritia Petrovna 
was shocked. “You were just telling me yourself 
that there arc .still some shortcomings in certain 
kolkhozes. Well, here,” she poked the manu- 
■script with her finger, “it tells you all about a 
model farm. Electric milkers, electric ploughs. 
It explains all about it so that other farms can 
follow the example. I’ll grant you, it’s badly 
written and there’s too much about love. . . .” 

“I know those books. I’ve read them,” 
■Seryozha dismissed the book. “It’s a lot of model 
window-dressing—all lies.” 

“Hush! Stop it at once.” 

But there was no stopping Seryozha on his 
tlownhill slope. “I know . . . I’ve seen with my 
own eyes.” 

She drew herself up. Except for her wrinkles, 
she was like a schoolgirl, slim and upright, with 
her cropped hair and her white collar. 

“What. . . . What. . . . Have you any idea 
what you arc saying?” 

“I know. . . . I’ve seen. . . .” Seryozha fx-r- 
sisted. 

“You don’t know anything. This is what the 
enemy is saying. Those who arc against. . . , 
How dare you? How dare you?” 

Granny was choking with indignation, her 
wispy hair, as dry as straw, flying in all direc¬ 
tions. 

“Of course I’m not against. . . . It’s just life. 
You’re like Father. It’s impossible to talk to 
you. If Mother were still alive . . .” 

He stifled a sob, and became at once a very 
small boy. Her own, silly, motherless boy. She 


wished she could sit down and have a good cry 
with him. But she realised that she mustn’t—- 
.she must stop all this terrible nonsense—she 
must be strict with him. 

“Stop crying. You’re a grown-up man. At 
your age we were all sitting in prisons, fighting 
for the revolution.” 

But he was crying, his face tucked into her 
skirt, his fair, downy hair curling into his neck. 

“Go and have a hair-cut this very day. Don’t 
worry now, nobody thinks you’re an enemy of 
the people. Bift you think you know everything; 
you gel that from your father. What have you 
seen of life? Stop crying.” 

Surprised that he could led his .shoulders 
heaving, Seryozha cried all the more. 

“And don’t tell me I’m like your father. He 
and I arc quite different.” 

“And you and I?” asked Seryozha without 
looking up. 

He knew he should be ashamed of a.skiug 
such a thing, but since he was crying like a 
baby anyway, he didn’t care. 

“You’d better not go home for the lime being. 
There’s a row going on. You can stay with me 
for a while.” 

“But arc we going to get on together, 
Ciranny? I shan’t give up my principles.” 

“Principles indeed! You think I’m old and 
I haven’t got eyes in my head. Well, I daresay I 
sec more things wrong than you do. But don’t 
you understand, Seryozha, you must have faith, 
you simply must believe. . . . The whole of our 
life is devoted to this. It’s—our aim. . . .” 
Seryozha lay on his back and opened his eyes. 
“You know. Granny,” he said happily, his 
voice still raw, “I’ve come to a conclusion: 
there’s only one thing that can help us now— a 
world revolution. What do you think—will there 
be a world revolution?” 

“Well, of course there will be! How can you 
doubt such a thing? . . . Let me warm up some¬ 
thing for you to eat,” said Granny. 

• 

F o R want of something better, they went into 
the Planetarium. It occurred to Yury that 
it was, at any rate, cheaper and darker than a 
restaurant. Marina still refused to go home with 
him: apparently the time had not yet come. 

In the vaulted ceiling overhead, the starry 
heaven^'were switched on. The universe hung 
above them, with its billions of stars turning 
slowly with a slight creak of hinges, just like 
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in a real sky. It revealed -its depths, tumbled 
out the contents, and showed for certain that 
there was no God. 

The universe was empty, and its emptiness 
was so enormous that it was unimaginable, and 
so purposeless in its infinity that Yury felt 
almost as unwell as that other time, in bed. 

Fortunately, this time he had Marina sitting 
next to him. In the darkness, she smelt of per¬ 
fume more strongly than by day. Her presence 
assured him that he too existed. More than this, 
it gave some sense to the aimless glitter over¬ 
head. It reminded him of his aim, and of the 
need for struggle; he confessed his love to 
Marina, as scheduled. 

He spoke all the charming nonsense current 
among lovers—he couldn’t live without her, he 
was in torment, he couldn’t sleep. Marina made 
no reply, but she held her breath expectantly, 
and he made up his mind to carry out the whole 
Ilf his plan. 

The main point was to pretend to be unhappy. 
Not that he counted on her pity; he staked 
everything on the effect of flattery, which he 
believed to be the surer means. Any woman 
would feel flattered at being the cause of suffer¬ 
ing; and an honest woman must feel grateful 
and wish to show it. Thus Yury whispered how 
small and weak he was, humbling himself to 
feed her conceit, for she was to believe that he 
was insignificant only through her fault. 

Meanwhile, the sky grew lighter as the sun 
rose. It was as large as a melon and it made 
the wretched planets run after it. The whole 
contraption was operated by a professor of astro¬ 
nomy sitting in a corner. He insisted that the 
earth turned round the sun and not vice ver.di 
as the superstitious and the ignorant believed. 

The idea amused Yury. Presumably the 
earth thought that she was the sun. I.^t her. He 
knew which of them was the end and which 
the means, and who was the real Sun. The sun 
revolved round its own unique, beloved self. 
The sun had no purposes other than itself. 

What he said was: 

“Be my sun, Marina Pavlovna. Your beauty 
is the centre of my orbit, I revolve round it. 
All that is best in me is only the reflected light 
of your magnificence.” 

And so on and so forth—all about how pitiful 
and small he was compared with her (he!—the 
supreme, incomparable Yury). 

“There will now be an eclipse,” the professor 
announced in a sepulchral voice. 

And what an eclipse it was! Even the pro- 
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fessor had to admit-that such an eclipse occurred, 
at most, once in a century. The sun vanished 
as if it had been swallowed. 

The universe was quite dark, darker than at 
night because then there is a moon, but now the 
moon was too busy eclipsing. Only the electric 
Stars gleamed faintly. He realised that the 
moment had come. 

Marina kissed with clenched teeth. Suddenly, 
her sharp tongue flickered out, stung him twice 
and darted back. Again her teeth were 
clenched. She pushed him back. But there could 
be no doubt of it: here, in this celestial waste, 
under the extinguished sun, Marina had paid 
him for his flattery. 

When the lights were switched on, her face 
was as disdainful and as calm as ever and she 
again refused to go to his flat. 

“Why arc you in such a hurry to go home.^’’ 
asked Yury. “What have you to do?” 

“Never you mind,” she smiled mysteriously. 
“You arc getting above yourself. Have you for¬ 
gotten that the earth turns round the sun and 
not the sun round the earth?” 

With all the lights on, the domed ceiling was 
low and dingy. It was difficult to understand 
how it could have held so much sky. There was 
a crowd at the exit; a sceptical old man in¬ 
sisted, amid general laughter, that there was a 
(lod all the same, and a boy of six was pestering 
his father: 

“Is the earth round. Papa?” 

"Yes, it is round,” 

■Quite round?” 

“Quite round, like a globe.” 

“And it turns round the sun?” 

“Of course it does, Misha, they’ve just been 
showing you.” 

“And is the sun bigger than the earth?” 

“Much bigger.” 

“Then it’s all lies,” said the little boy, burst¬ 
ing into bitter tears. 

T il K scis.sor.s fluttered over .Seryozha’s head, 
twittering from ear to ear. He tried to 
keep quite still for the convenience of the 
barber. 

It was embarrassing to have a grown-up man 
fiddling with your hair. He should be doing a 
useful job instead of wasting all his talents in 
a hairdressing shop. And you had to sit in front 
of him, like a bourgeois, not daring to breathe. 

Now the nickel-plated shears were snipping 
at his neck. It hurt. His eyes watered but he 
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couldn’t wipe them: what would the mati 
think? 

All great revolutionaries hardened themselves 
to pain. Rakhmetov used to sleep on a bed of 
nails. , . . 

“Head a little lower,” ordered the barber. 

Seryozha bent as low as he could. He wanted 
to be hurt still more. Let them flay him, he 
would not flinch. He must train his will—sup¬ 
pose they tortured him one day. 

A razor flashed in the barber’s hand. Leaning 
his weight on Seryozha’s shoulders he trimmed 
the side-burns. Then he jerked himself up and 
flicked the towel off Seryozha. 

“Anything on it?” 

“Don’t bother. Thank you.” Seryozha 
blushed. 

“It’s only sixty kopecks extra,” his tormentor 
pressed him, his whole proud bearing showing 
his contempt for the poor. 

“It’s not that. I just don’t like the smell of 
eau de cologne.” 

To bribe his way out, he pushed five roubles 
into the barber’s hand. His father always tipped 
porters and taxi-drivers. 

Feeling the chill on his freshly-shaved neck, 
.Seryozha moved towards the door through two 
rows of white-coated barbers. Each craftsman 
held a nickel-plated instrument firmly in his 
hand and was drily and methodically tormenting 
a client. 

C/icJI; clicli cltcl{ 

Clic{ clic/( clicl{ 

Mirrors reflected chins, cheeks, bald or curly 
heads, necks bowed, tilted, or bent back, mouths 
foaming with lather. 

C.ltck^ click, click 
Click 

It was all very quiet and hygienic, nobody 
screamed or wept. But even the lamps in the 
chandelier were intolerably scented. 

In the waiting-room, nervous, un.shaven men 
waited for their turn. Absentmindedly, Seryozha 
opened the wrong door and stopped short, He 
was in the woman’s section of the shop. Women 
were being curled and dyed. The reek of singed 
hair mixed with the lifeless smell of perfumed 
flesh. 

Before him lay a woman’s body wound up 
in a sheet. Her face was thickly coated with a 
pale-mauve paste; it ran as the cold fingers of 
the masseuse dug into it. Then 4he face stirred 
and the sticky eyelids lifted up. 


“How did you get here, Seryozha? Doii’t he 
frightened. Don't you know who lam? It's me, 
Marina,” 

L ate at night, the Prosecutor entered the 
court building. The watchman let him in 
at once: he was devoted to the Prosecutor and 
respected his whims. 

“Go to bed, old man,” said Globov, bestow^ 
ing a cigarette. 

He set off down the corridor, putting on the 
lights as he wenf. 

The courtroom was empty, so was the witness- 
box and so was the judge’s chair embossed with 
the State emblem. But the room, so business¬ 
like, so familiar to him in its smallest details, 
had even more solemnity than by day. 

Globov liked coming after working hours to 
prepare his cases on the spot. He did not think 
of it as a rehearsal: it was almost as if the 
actual, normal procedure of the court with its 
full complement of legal officers were taking 
place in the dead silence of the night, 

... It was useless for the prisoner to deny 
his guilt, to try to confuse the issue and throw 
himself upon the mercy of the court. 

“No, Citizen Rabinovich, it is not for you to 
plead for mercy I Better call to mind the helpless 
mothers whom you crippled. Think of the un¬ 
happy fathers who waited for their child in 
vain. Think of the children, our children^ whom 
you destroyed.” 

The prisoner was silent, so was the judge, so 
was the shifty Counsel for the Defence, who 
looked like Karlinsky. All were silently agree¬ 
ing with the Prosecutor. 

While accusing Rabinovich, he kept in mind 
all the enemies who were hemming us in on all 
sides. That was why he hit the mark every 
time. It was but one step from illegal abortion 
to murder, and thence to still more dangerous 
acts of sabotage. 

The enemy were uneasy. In the deep silence 
of the night they plotted, looking for a weak¬ 
ness, for a vulnerable spot. And now the lawyer 
for the defence who looked like Karlinsky stood 
up and publicly declared: the Prosecutor’s own 
wife has recently had an abortion. 

Marina was brought in for all to see. She was, 
in her disgrace, as beautiful as ever. She had a 
way of looking through you so that you felt tike 
turning round—as if there was a mirror at your 
back and* she was not talking to you but look¬ 
ing at herself. 

Her eyes promised, drew on. But just try to 
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come ckxei^Hlie feethery eyelashes would come 
down aad-~always wi^ the same passionate 
contempt, always with the same prepared 
grimace, the scalding lips would twist and 
utter: “Leave me alone." 

“Well, why not, citizen judges, try her! Try 
her if you think fit I But don’t forget the enemy 
who surrounds us from every side.” 

The judge, the court, were silent, and such 
indeed was the tomb-like silence of the place 
that you might have thought there was not a 
soul there. 

Again the counsel for the enemy stood up, 
this time to announce: the Prosecutor’s own son 
thinks dangerous thoughts. And now Seryozha 
walked into the witness-box and publicly con¬ 
firmed the charge: “A noble end should be 
served by noble means.’’ 

“Silly boyl" shouted Globov. “Didn’t I tell 
you where all your good intentions would get 
you? Your noble means lead only to defeat, and 
we must have victory, we must win at any cost I” 
“Try him, citizen judges, if you must. Try me 
as well for having been so weak. Let scores, let 
hundreds of innocents be condemned rather 
than that one enemy should go free.” 

By the time Globov had imagined the scene 
in detail atid weighed the arguments before his 
conscience, his speech was ready. As yet un¬ 
written and not even rehearsed aloud, it had 
already in his mind the ring of judgment, of a 
sentence carried out and waiting only to be 
uttered. He stood up, straightened his shoulders, 
fixed his eyes on the State emblem on the back 
of the judge’s chair, and spoke loudly and dis¬ 
tinctly so that he could be heard in the farthest 
corner of the room: 

“No Rabinoviches shall undermine the basis 
of our society, we shall not allow our enemies 
to destroy us. It is we who shall destroy them!” 

Then he made a tour of the empty building, 
inspecting every passage, examining every corner 
to make sure no one was there; he climbed the 
staivs to the top floor and, like a careful house¬ 
holder, checked the doors and bolts. In this 
house he was the master, because in this house 
the accuser was himself. 

And it seemed to him that down below, in 
the deserted hall, the ritual he had begun con¬ 
tinued to unroll. 

The Court is in session . . . 

The Court is in session . .. 

The words echoed from end to end of the 
gre^ building. On his indictment, cases were- 

s 


heard, sentences were passed, men were brought 
in and taken out. 

For who was it, after all, who had un¬ 
covered Rabinovich’s plot and launched this 
whole series of trials?—He, Prosecutor Globov. 
Who had taken the place of judge and jury in 
a moment of crisis?—Globov, All the others did 
was to laugh at Rabinovich and treat him as a 
joke, but he—and he alone—stood up and 
pointed his accusing finger, ignoring witnesses 
and advocates. There was nothing—absolutely 
nothing—until he had made his accusation. 
This was the beginning of the whole affair. 

* 

G i, o B 0 v ’ s inspection of the top floor had 
included the women’s cloakroom. Such a 
room exists in every public building, including 
a city court. He had not gone in out of idle 
curiosity but to make sure that there was no 
one there. The room was empty, and only the 
graffiti on the walls attracted his attention. He 
read them, smiled, made a mental note to tell 
the porter to have the walls washed down, and 
forgot them. But I remember them. 

Behind the locked door of a small, quiet cabin 
in a public lavatory, you are alone, free to do 
what you like, unseen and undisturbed. Men 
usually scribble obscenities. Women arc better 
than men: they write words of love and indigna¬ 
tion. 

KOLYA, TAKE CARE Of YOURSELF.—MAMA. 

PETER, I HATE YOU. i’lL NEVER BE YOURS. 

DEAR FEDYA, I LOVE YOU. 

REMEMBER ME WHEREVER YOU ARE. 

And .scores of other sentences, all concerned 
with love and parting. Those to whom they are 
addressed will never know of them. They are 
not written to be read, but cast at random into 
space, to the four corners of the world, and only 
God, or some chance eccentric, will ever gather 
up these prayers and incantations. 

I wish I could believe in words as do these 
women, and sitting in my room no bigger than 
a closet, at dead of night while everyone is 
asleep, write short straightforward words, with¬ 
out ulterior motive, and with no address. 

In the beginning was the word. If this is 
true, the first word was as beautiful as the words 
the.se women write. When the first word was 
uttered the world came to life, and it was like 
a catalogue. Each thing had a label on it: “fir- 
tree,” “mountain," “infusorium.” Stars and 
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planets hatched out of the worldless chaos. And 
each thing was called forth by its special word, 
and the word was act. 

“Action,” the Master corrects me. “Court 
action. Do you hear me, writer.^ A word can 
only be an accusation. An act can only be a 
court action.” 

I hear him. 


The court is in session, in session throughout 
the world. And not only Rabinovich, unmasked 
by the City Prosecutor, but all of us, however 
many we may be, are being daily, nightly, tried 
and questioned. This is called history. 

The door-bell rings. Surname? First name? 
Date of birth? 

This is when you begin to write. 


IV 


O NLY Katya turned up at the meeting near 
the Zoo gate. 

“Where arc all the others?” asked Seryozha. 
“Surely they aren’t frightened? They’ve had 
long enough to think it over—we agreed on it 
at the collective farm.” 

“Paramonov isn’t coming. He’s got a seminar 
on Marxism at his Institute.” 

She hid her frozen fingers in her sleeves. 

“I can only call it plain cowardice. You have 
come, and don’t tell me there weren’t classes at 
your school this morning you've had to cur. It’s 
just that you had the courage.” 

“So did you, Seryozha.” 

She choked a little over the warm, respectful 
"you." Everybody still said "thou" to her— 
teachers and girls at school, trolleybus and tram 
conductors. And now suddenly, here they were, 
saying “You, Katya,” “You, Seryozha,” as if 
they were in love. Seryozha insisted on it: the 
work in hand was dangerous and they must 
forget their childhood ways. 

“Look, Katya,” he pointed towards the Zoo. 
“It’s like the planet Mars. They say all the 
vegetation there is red.” 

It was autumn, and the leaves had turned. 
The gently-swaying trees were a fantastical, un¬ 
earthly red, and though Katya knew nothing 
about other planets, she nodded eagerly, her 
large spectacles glinting on her face. 

“Yes, you’re right. It’s just like Mars.” 

They bought tickets at two roubles each, the 
price charged for adults, and went in. 

Everyone else was rushing off to sec the caged 
animals and the pond near the entrance to the 
Martian avenue was deserted even by the 
pelicans who had already made off south. Only 
two young men in identical light overcoats and 
hats were in sight. One of them was poking a 
twig through the railings, trying to attract the 
attention of the wild duck asleep on the bank. 


From time to time he even quacked like a duck, 
but his quacking was evidently unconvincing, 
for the wise birds did not respond. 

“Sit down,” said Seryozha. “It’s quite safe 
here. I propose that we first discuss our pro¬ 
gramme.” 

“What will the society be called?” said Katya, 
and immediately suggested: “Let’s think of a 
good high-sounding name like the Young 
('luard. What about Free Russia?" 

“The trouble is, Katya, we know from reliable 
sources that there is a spy organisation abroad 
with a radio station. Free Europe. They might 
think we were backing them. It’s essential that 
we should clearly dissociate ourselves from all 
enemies. If not, the Imperialists will seize their 
chance.” 

Seryozha got into his stride. He had taken off 
his cap in spite of the cold and was waving it 
about as he spoke with growing eloquence. A 
new world. Communist and radiant, unfolded 
before Katya. 

Top wages would lx: paid to charwomen. 
Cabinet-ministers would be kept on short rations 
to make sure of their disinterested motives. 
Money, torture, and thievery would be 
abolished. Perfect liberty would dawn, and it 
would be so wonderful that no one would put 
anyone in jail and everybody would receive 
according to his needs. The slogans in > the 
streets would be mostly by Mayakovsky; there 
would also be .some by Seryozha, such as 

“beware 1 YOU MIGHT HURT THE FEELINGS OF YOUR 

FELLOW man!” This was just as a reminder, in 
case people got above themselves. Those who 
did would be shot. 

Actually, Seryozha put it very much better 
than this, and the only detail that remained un¬ 
clear tt Katya was whether the Government 
should be overthrown at once by force of arms, 
or whether it was better to wait a little, until 
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other countries had done away with their 
capitalist systems. Seryozha proposed that they 
should wait for the world revolution, but 
admitted sadly that after that there would still 
have to be a coup d’itat. 

Katya asked for one more point to be in¬ 
cluded in the programme of the movement: co¬ 
education in the top forms of all secondary 
schools. Touching Seryozha’s cap, she added 
diffidently: 

“As we’re here anyway, shall we have a look 
at the tiger?" 

Seryozha frowned. 

“I mean for the good of the cause," Katya 
explained, “as a cover." 

“Very well,” he agreed after a moment’s 
thought, “if it’s as a cover.” 

* 

“^LEMisn masters,” said Karlinsky, “painted 

Jr the human body as if it were something 
to cat. Just look at all the cream and butter and 
fresh white bread that’s gone into those Flemish 
ladies.” 

He watched Marina out of the corner of his 
eye. She was listening with an independent air 
as though everything he said were already per¬ 
fectly well-known to her. She was tioing him a 
favour by allowing him to take her round the 
gallery. 

The walls around them were hung with nudes 
and still-lifes. The skin on splendid buttocks 
was slightly puckered, like tea poured into a 
saucer when you blow on it lightly to make it 
cool, or like a rotting apple when you touch 
the warm stains left on the pale yellow skin by 
other finger-marks. 

In this riot of flesh, Marina was the least un¬ 
covered. Karlinsky began circuitously: 

“Why do we speak of ‘knowing a woman’? 
What has knowledge to do with love? Why was 
the first sin committed not under some goose 
lierry bu.sh but beneath the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge?” 

Marina licked her upper lip. It was smooth 
and it tasted sweetish. Her foreign make-up bore 
out its promise to make the skin as smooth as 
parquet. 

“The way of all knowledge, I suggest, is made 
up of two elements: connection and distinction. 
Isn’t it true that whenever we get to know a 
thing, we first connect it with other things and 
then distinguish it as itself and different from 
all others? The sexual act, if you will forgive 
the crudity of the expression, eminently includes 
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these first elements of knowled^. Adani and' 
Eve were united in the embrace of love and at 
once knew the difference between them: which 
was man and which was woman. United, they 
became distinguished—distinguished, they be¬ 
came united. And having thus attained self- 
knowledge, they set out to know everything 
else.’’ 

' Marina .sat down in front of Rubens’ “Bac¬ 
chanalia,” opened her bag, and took another 
look at herself to make sure. The round mirror 
was too small for her face and she had to twist 
and turn her neck to check up on all of it. 

“Go on, Yury Mikhaylovich. We were talk¬ 
ing about original sin. What comes next?” 

“Original sin was the beginning of our know¬ 
ledge of the world—man and woman, light and 
darkness, good and evil—until Hegel summed it 
all up as the union of opposites. But the basis 
of all human thought, its very last foundation, 
dear Marina Pavlovna, is the .sexual act—the 
conjunction of two organs which arc so unlike 
each other. The brain is only a cognitive adjunct 
of the sexual organs." 

“That’s clever,” commented Marina without 
a smile. She gave Yury’s ingenuity its due but 
was aware that a beautiful woman must not 
seem impressed, even if the theories were to be 
explained to her by Hegel in person. 

“But what about the animals, Yury Mikhay¬ 
lovich? They also propagate so to speak. . . . 
And yet philosophy is, for some reason, beyond 
them.” 

Karlinsky was ready for this: animals had no 
shame, and shame was the essence of both love 
and knowledge. 

“Let’s go and have a look at ancient Egypt, 
there we’ll get down to the essence,” he said, 
wiping the sweat off his forehead. 

Their conversation was taking on an almost 
scientific character. 

* 

T u t animals at the Zoo were already in their 
winter quarters where it was damp and 
warm as in a hot house: the heating was on. 
But only the snakes, cosily curled up under 
glass, felt at home. The rest behaved like people 
at a railway station, pacing up and down, 
scratching themselves needlessly, waiting. 

“They arc waiting for freedom,” Katya 
summed up their position. “They are longing to 
break out of their evil-smelling prison.” 

An Australian kangaroo hopped on stilted 
legs in a narrow passage sparsely strewn with 
straw. Monkeys hastily rehearsed the gestures 
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of neurotic intellectuals. Crowded in their 
common celt, parakeets chirped away like type- 
writers. The elephant was in hopeless solitary 
conlinement. 

Few were left out in the autumn chill—only 
wolves indistinguishable from dogs, lynxes like 
overgrown cats, and a sheep which aroused in¬ 
tense curiosity. Presumably it was there for 
want of a wild animal to go into its cage, or 
perhaps to give a complete scientific picture. Cer¬ 
tainly it would not be inside without good 
reason. 

Katya was heart-broken for the wolves and 
bears. She inclined to the opinion that zoos as 
well as prisons would have to be abolished. But 
Seryozha reasoned with her: there must be 
victims for the sake of science, in the name of 
universal progress. In the future society, how¬ 
ever, all menageries would be re-built, with light 
spacious cages in place of these wretched 
kennels, and the barbed-wire would be camou¬ 
flaged as tree branches. The animals would feel 
almost free. 

Katya listened and broke into sobs. 

“And suppose they won’t believe it’s for their 
own good? Seryozha dear, I won’t have it. I 
can’t l>car it if they arrest you. What shall I do 
if they arrest you?” 

She took off her tear-stained glasses and be¬ 
came as helpless as all women. Comforting her 
was a nuisance and a delight. But that was what 
came of getting mixed up with a girl I Looking 
at tigers “as a cover”! If it were not for the 
struggle ahead, he would fall in love with 
her. . . . But Rakhmetov had suppressed all his 
personal feelings. So had Pavel Korchagin. 

He felt sorry for himself—so good, so true, 
so ready to give up his life for the good of all. 

When they went to look at the beasts of prey 
they came across the two light overcoats once 
again. One of them was talking to the leopard: 

“What good do you think you are compared 
with a man, you zebra? Look at it, Tolya, wag¬ 
ging its tail and licking its chops. And it’s all 
spotty. Nice to have it on a wall over your bed, 
a zebra like that.” 

The leopard looked at him with round eyes, 
childish with amazement. It was amazed to see 
this live meal wrapped in a coat and trousers, 
as neat as a food parcel. The leopard was pre¬ 
sumably a new arrival and had yet to learn what 
was what. 

The tiger was lying on its right side, asleep 
against the bars. Its back was striped alt over, 
as if it bore the imprint of the bars it leaned on. 


Every time the outside doors were opened, 
the big cats gazed fiercely round and leapt up; 
They fidgeted tike passengers at a provincial 
sution when a train is coming in. It was close 
to their feeding time. 

Only the tiger remained motionless, sleeping 
like the dead. 

* 

T h e Prosecutor turned over to his left side. 

He liked to sleep during the day, after his 
night’s work. Wiicn it was light, his body felt 
relaxed, his mind alert, he found that he slept 
more peacefully. 

Falling asleep was like sitting down before a 
television set which had not been properly 
tuned in. Shapes melted, backgrounds vanished, 
men with legs of cotton wool strode on floors of 
cotton wool. Friends and relatives in dreams had 
indistinguishable faces. Everything was out of 
focus. But you believed in everything, like a 
small child. Here was Marina, and Karlinsky 
was saying to her: 

“Neither gods nor animals feel .shame. Shame 
is our prerogative. When Adam and Eve turned 
from apes into human beings they were ashamed. 
The Fall meant Knowledge and Shame, you 
can’t separate them.” 

The outline of Marina’s face smudged and 
ran. Karlinsky had a transparent look. His 
hands floated in the dark air, rising and falling 
like two jellyfish. He melted into smiles and 
innuendoes. 

“Shame is a taboo. We break it because it is 
shameful. What greater pleasure is there for a 
human being than to do what is forbidden? 
This is what makes us different from gods and 
beasts. ...” 

“You are a beast yourself,” Globov wanted 
to say, but he had lost the use of his tongue. 
The television screen became enlarged, as if a 
magnifying lens had been inserted. In the fore¬ 
ground was a figure with a cat’s paws and a 
woman’s face. " 

“I prefer sphinxes,” announced Marina. 
“They are much prettier than your bashful 
apes.” 

“You arc an Egyptian sphinx yourself,” 
squealed Karlinsky, pleased and horrified. 
“They ought to put you here as an exhibit.” 

His thin figure faded into mist. Globov stood 
in the Egyptian hall of the Pushkin Museum. 
The halPwas like a zoo. Ancient peoples were 
so downtrodden and superstitious that they wor¬ 
shipped lions and rams. But their drawing was 
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Bad «nd they fitted humati fieads to beasts and 
vice versa. 

He had no titne to look at all the details. 
Before him, Marina, her front paws stretched 
out, proudly reclined on a marble pedestal. 
‘‘Puss-puss-puss,’’ called Globov. 

She crept closer. He had just time to remem¬ 
ber: “Pity I'm asleep,’’ and “It’s a good thing 
Karlinsky has evaporated,” when Marina 
miaou-ed and put her claws on his shoulders. 
Her face steamed like a cup of black coffee. He 
sipped the fragrant liquid and fell into a deep 
deep sleep. 

* 

K a R11N s K Y Stood for a long time looking 
at the basalt beast. He was having difficulty 
with his next aphorism; 

“Bcstialism is punishable under the criminal 
code; this is meant to lessen its attraction for 
men..” 

“Who are you talking about?” Marina came 
out of her trance. 

Finally they went to see the French school, 
but Yury was silent even in front of Renoir. 
You might as well talk midwifery as anything 
else with this Isis of a woman, damn her eyes. 
No shame and no curiosity. . . . Like an animal, 
... Or was she indeed a goddess? 

“I like sphinxes too, Marina Pavlovna, 
Would a man who had carnal knowledge of this 
feline lady find out all the secrets of the universe, 
would you say?” 

“Perhaps,” said Marina, putting on the enig¬ 
matic look proper to a sphinx. 

B efore Globov could open his eyes, citizen 
Rabinovich popped up beside him. He was 
serving his sentence as a guide in the Pushkin 
Museum of Fine Arts. By what act of criminal 
negligence had he been appointed, wondered 
Globov. Rabinovich gave him to understand 
that he had orders from higher up to show the 
Pfosecutor round. (The impertinence of these 
Jews, they’re all the samel) He said that after 
his love-scene with the sphinx (so he’d been 
watching all the time, the swine!) the Prosecutor 
must, whether he wished it or not, acquaint 
himself with certain secret matters. 

“But none of your mysticism.” 

“Very well,” Rabinovich promised. 

Over the sound-proof door, a quotation in 
luminous letters from the Master’s works read: 

A GREAT END GIVES RISK TO GREAT ENERGY. 

Beyond was an empty space and, in the middle 
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of it, a glass jar contabing a human brain pre¬ 
served in spirits. It was ridged and furrowed 
like the crust of the earth. Its two hemispheres 
throbbed slowly. Around them, a pale green 
solution flowed through a system of fine tubes 
and retorts. 

Rabinovich giggled: 

“It still gives me a fright every time I come 
in.” 

He poked the lump of jelly with an unsteady 
finger. It continued to’ throb as though nothing 
had happened. 

“He doesn’t feel a thing. He just thinks and 
thinks, inventing new ideas. Perhaps he had a 
girl he liked somewhere, but now that he’s got 
no legs he can’t go and sec her. He wouldn’t 
get far on those ridges, would he? 

“I’m very worried, Citizen Prosecutor, in case 
he should go mad from all this continual think¬ 
ing. You know that it could mean the end of 
world civilisation? We’re worried enough about 
splitting some silly atom or other, but do you 
realise what’s going on in this very jar? A cere¬ 
bral chain-reaction I Explosions of ideas, hurri¬ 
canes of scattered thought! One little slip-up 
and the hydrogen bomb would have nothing on 
it. It wouldn’t be just our little planet—the whole 
galaxy would be blown to smithereens. What 
I’m worried about, to tell you the truth, is God.” 

“The galaxy won’t fall to bits. We won’t let 
it,” Globov cheered him up. “And as for God, 
you’d better forget him, it’s the idealists who 
invented him. But tell me truthfully now, 
Rabinovich, what sort of ideas docs this thing 
produce? This brain reaction wouldn’t be turn¬ 
ing out reactionary rubbish by any chance?” 

“Most certainly not, Citizen Prosecutor!” 
Rabinovich was hurt. “Only great ideals and 
supreme purposes. All the rest, of course, is de¬ 
rived from them, according to the law of 
dialectics. There’s no funny business here. 
Would you care to sec for yourself?” 

“All right, but make it quick—it’s time I was 
waking up.” 

• 

“Y tell you honesdy, I’d say the same if it 
were the Last Judgment. It’s not for an old 
Jew like me to defend the work of Christ. But 
for the sake of objectivity it must be said that 
he too had a noble aim. Citizen Prosecutor.” 

The former obstetrician stared up at the ceil¬ 
ing. His withered cheeks glowed with a lilac 
flush. 
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“To put the Son of Man on the throne of 
God, to love your neighbour as yourself—that 
was most progressive, between you and me—for 
the period, I mean. But what came of it all, I 
ask you? What was the result? Just you listen.” 

A noise of hammering came from upstairs: 
the arms were being hammered off some Venus 
of Milo. This was followed by a smell of singed 
flesh: heretics were being burned. 

“Now they’ll slaughter the Huguenots,” said 
Rabinovich eagerly. 

Globov frowned: 

“What savagery! To kill people of your own 
faith! If it were Moslems now, or idol worship¬ 
pers, I could understand it—there you had grave 
ideological differences. But in this case there 
were hardly any!” 

“That’s how it looks to you, but they, in their 
ignorance, thought that perhaps the Huguenots 
had sold out to the devil. They couldn’t allow 
two Christianities to exist, could they now? It 
would make as great a nonsense as two social¬ 
isms. Take our Tito, for example. . . 

“Tito is a Fascist, a spy, and a lackey of the 
Americans!” 

“Well, yes, that’s what I was saying: they’d 
sold out to the devil.” 

Their discussion was interrupted by a noise 
of revelry. 

An image of the Saviour nailed to a golden 
cross was borne aloft above a crowd raving in 
excitement as though possessed by devils. Thus 
they celebrated His triumph. 

But already the medieval malcontents and 
panic-mongers were whispering; “Is this what 
we fought for? Treason! Degeneration! 
Nothing left of the great End but the means— 
first it justified them and now they’ve com¬ 
promised it.” 

“And what was I telling you?” fidgeted 
Rabinovich. “Every decent End consumes it¬ 
self. You kill yourself trying to reach it and by 


the time you get there, it’s been turned inside 
out.” 

“These Jesuits of yours made a miscalcula¬ 
tion, they slipped up.” 

“Nothing of the sort. They were right. Every 
educated person knows that the end justifies the 
means. You can believe it either openly or 
secretly, but you can’t get anywhere without it. 
If the enemy does not surrender, he must bo 
destroyed. Isn’t that so? And since all means 
arc good, you must choose the most effective. 
Don’t spare God himself in the name of 
God. . . . And as soon as one End is done with, 
another bobs up on the stage of history. Look, 
Citizen Prosecutor! Here’s another one, brand- 
new from the shop!” 

Once again, the museum walls opened like a 
picture book. Painted angels fluttered painted 
wings. 

Globov frowned: “More clerical propa¬ 
ganda!” 

“Not at all, Citizen Prosecutor. It’s all 
Leonardo da Vinci. Individualism. Free thought, 
free personality—the very same personality that 
replaced Christ and was gradually to establish 
the bourgeois way of life. But just look at it 
at that early stage—isn’t it an end worthy of any 
means you care to use? Look at the beauty! 
The erudition!” 

“I don’t want to sec any more,” Globov 
turned away, suspecting a trick. 

But Rabinovich went on as if he hadn’t heard: 
“In the name of this freedom, individuals tore 
out each other’s guts. Look at that cut-throat 
competition! Now it’s almost time for another 
End. In the name of Communism. . . .” 

“Shut up! Stop that machine!” 

But it was too late. 

Arise, ye prisoners of starmtionl 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth. . . . 

Ready, Aim, Fire! 


V 


G lobov had obtained a complimentary 
ticket for Seryozha and they watched the 
military parade together. 

They had a good view of the Square crowded 
with tanks and infantry but the main reviewing 
stand was a long way off and Seryozha could not 
sec it properly. 

“He’s smiling,” said his fathta* who, by some 
miracle, always knew. Seryozha arose on tiptoe 


but still could not see anything except some pale 
blue patches ringed with gold. He thought his 
father must have made it up, but a large man 
behind them confirmed in a deep, fruity voice: 

“Yes, he’s smiling, and he just waved like 
this.” 

“Not^ike that, like this,” corrected a bony 
woman with opera-glasses. Suddenly her voice 
rose to a shriek: 
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“He’s lookiog up at the sky, our bright-eyed 
eagle I He’s looking at his fledglings I’’ 

Bombers were flying past in close formation, 
and such was the grandeur of their compact, un¬ 
wavering flight that you felt like rolling over on 
your back like a puppy to show your admira¬ 
tion and humility. But they were too preoccu¬ 
pied with their lofty, all-absorbing task to waste 
time on trifles and gloat over you as they pinned 
you down to earth. Ramming the air, they 
moved on to their target (Lord alone knew 
where it was), a target to which Seryozha, as 
he realised at once, was totally irrelevant; indeed 
the whole square could not be more to them 
than a passing landmark from which they took 
their bearings. 

His father shook his shoulder. 

“You’re looking the wrong way. Look to your 
left, further to your left, look! He’s waving to 
the crowd 1 ’’ 

“Our darling! Our joy!” groaned the bony 
woman, craning her neck to her left. She looked 
as if she might foam at the mouth at any 
moment and Seryozha felt embarrassed by his 
own indifference. To his shame, he still could 
not make out, among the blobs on the grand¬ 
stand, the One whose proud name intoxicated 
all the re-.t like wine. 

His name was spoken in hushed voices in the 
crowd and bellowed out by the loudsjjcakers. 
His portraits, varying in size but otherwise much 
alike, were floating across the square like sailing 
ships. As they passed before him and walked 
on, the marchers, instead of looking where they 
were going, twisted their whole bodies round to 
get one last glance at him from afar. 

And yet, so it seemed to Seryozha, hf, was 
HIMSELF in some strange way absent. Everything 
spoke of HIS presence, but somehow he was just 
not there. 

“Have you seen him yet.?” insisted Globov. 
"Arc you blind, or short-sighted?” 

Seryozha made a despairing effort, picked out 
oie blue patch a little apart from the rest and, 
in his mind, added the missing face. 

“Now I sec,” he said, and, taking courage, 
asked: “He’s smiling and nodding and waving 
his hand, is that right?” 

“Yes, that’s him. That’s the Master.” 

• 

Y ury stayed away from the parade. He said 
he was ill and spent the morning tuning in 
to jazz. His wireless set was German. He could 


even get the B.B.C. He enjoyed hopping up and 
down the scale from station to station all over 
the world. 

Arab wailing took the place of a French com¬ 
mercial. And here were two programmes in¬ 
congruously tangled up; a service relayed from 
a Scandinavian church, and an account, in a rich 
Ukrainian contralto washed with disinfectant, 
of the achievements of the distinguished lathe- 
turner Nalivayka who had fulfilled his year’s 
plan in time for the Anniversary. 

Yury’s fingers throbbed. They vibrated with 
the ether. Sound-waves looped and looped about 
his neck. And echoing in his belly and his 
hollow chest, the black magnetic sky hummed 
and shuddered, riddled now and then with 
morse-like tracer bullets. 

Yury was an aerial. But he wanted to be a 
transmitter emitting, powerful waves of any 
length he chose. “Hello! Hello! Karlinsky 
calling! Listen to me and to me alone 1” 

The stations, each about its own affairs, were 
shouting one another down. They surrounded 
him like market-women. He spun round, 
twiddling the knob, turning to each in turn 
almost without a pause. 

He hummed psalms; his feet under the table 
tapped to a Brazilian samba. But what had he 
to offer to the world in his own name? Some 
pot-pourri of Freud and a Hawaiian guitar? 
Who and where was he, the one and only Yury, 
if the time had come for everyone to speak? 

Finally he found the wavelength of Radio 
Free Europe. Very confidentially—he must have 
Ircen a little frightened himself—the announcer 
promised something spicy in honour of the 
October celebration, and passed the microphone 
to a former lieutcnant<oloncl of the air-force, 
turned grey with bitterness and hardship in the 
Soviet service. But his other-worldly voice got 
no further than “My dear brothers and sis . . .” 
when it was interrupted by an angry roar. Our 
jammers were in action. The rattle of machine- 
guns and artillery, loud enough to split the ear¬ 
drums, swept American jazz, Paris commercials, 
and Radio Free Europe and wiped them out. 
The battle was engaged on boundless electronic 
fields. 

Yury skipped across no-man’s-land, and drew 
breath. The gunfire was dying down and giving 
way to parade-ground music and shouts of 
hurrah. The first unit of the marchers was pass¬ 
ing the main tribune. 

This was the last straw. He switched off, 
wrenching the knob as if he were wringing the 
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neck of a netted bird. He even fancied he heard 
the crunch of bones. 

« 

T h e Prosecutor always called Ekaterina 
Petrovna “Mother.” Though what sort of 
a mother was she? She was hardly even his 
mother-in-law now; since his second marriage 
they scarcely ever met. All the same he made it 
a rule to call on her on each of the two holidays: 
November 7 th and May ist. 

“Mother” laughed at him—“Well, Prose¬ 
cutor, so you found nothing better to do? Drunk 
a toast to the Revolution yet?”—and gave him 
tea as thick as strong red wine. 

A map of Korea dotted with flags hung on 
the wall. At the time of Seryozha’s birth it had 
been a map of Spain. Tiny crimson rags on 
pins followed the line of the front. The old lady, 
faithful to her habits, moved them accurately 
every morning. 

Globov yawned, expanding his resilient be- 
medalled chest, and his chair creaked. 

“That’s really quite a paunch you’ve got 
now,” said Ekaterina Petrovna. “You’ll soon be 
a cabinet-minister at this rate. Why doesn’t your 
new wife do something about it? Don’t get 
cross, I’m only joking 1 Well, how arc things 
at home? Out with it. Still fighting, the two of 
you?” 

She could not be deceived. 

“Things are not too good.” 

His peasant jaws and cheek-bones, lean and 
angry, showed suddenly under the fatty tissues 
of his face. 

“You know how it is. Mother, I was born 
and bred among people with healthy bodies and 
healthy minds. All this hocus-pocus, fancy in¬ 
tellectual stuff—it’s not my line. Sometimes we 
don’t talk for weeks on end, we even have our 
meals apart. It’s as if I were not her husband 
but some sort of an adjunct to her, a means to 
an end. ... I’m a plain man, and I’ve got far, 
but I’ve come up the hard way.” 

“Now don’t you start boasting. You’ve got 
nothing to boast about.” 

“Witfi these two hands I’ve ploughed the soil, 
and I’ve sent people to their deaths. . . .” 

He pushed his fists, like two tanks, to the 
middle of the table. Here, just short of the sugar 
basin, they stopped, turned, fell over with a 
rustling of cloth and ringing of crockery, and 
lay flat, their meaty bellies up. Globov comf 
plained of his troubles. 

With his blood-pressure he needed perfect 


quiet. But how could be keepi calm, with all this 
mess at home, and living on his nerves at the 
office, and the international situation not being 
exaedy as peaceful as a health resort? 

In strict confidence he told her that spy-centms 
had been oncovered in X-garia and Y-akia. A 
group of criminals in the Z Regional Party Com¬ 
mittee had been plotdng to seize power. The 
enemy, whose insolence now exceeded a]l 
bounds, was trying to spread panic and wild 
rumours were going round the city—each more 
fantastic than .the other—for instance, that 
cancer germs concealed in matches had been 
infiltrated into the country by a foreign power 
(you pick your teeth with a match and you’re 
done for), or that, under the influence of cosmic 
rays, women were only giving birth to girls (to 
the detriment of our army). 

The Prosecutor’s ears were flushed with blood 
as thick and dark as oil. His neck bulged over 
his collar. It was time, my goodness, it was high 
time for a good blood-letting, tor a sensational 
public trial to clear the air I 
The old lady wrapped herself in her moth- 
eaten shawl, as if she were chilly, and told a 
story about some people she had known in pre¬ 
historic times: 

“Yes, it happens. . . . Konstantin Pluzhnikov 
—who would ever have believed it—spying for 
the Japanese! But afterwards it all came back 
to me—that same Pluzhnikov was hobnobbing 
with the Mensheviks as far back as Geneva,. . . 
Sometimes, of course, there arc mistakes, and 
innocent people suffer. . . .” 

“Do you know what happens, Mother, when 
tanks go into attack?” asked Globov hoarsely, 
and stood up. “Whatever’s in their way, they 
crush it. Sometimes even their own wounded. 
A tank just can’t turn aside. If it went out of 
its way for every wounded man it would be 
shot to pieces by anti-tank guns blazing at it 
point-blank. It just has to crush and crush!” 

The Prosecutor stood, his unhealthy face 
grave and sad. Ekaterina Petrovna couldn’t help 
getting up too. 

“You don’t have to teach me my ABC’s, 
Volodya. Our aim justifies any sacrifice. But 
nothing else would justify it, you see that? 
Nothing else.” 

She reached up with an old woman’s stiffness 
and kissed his purple blown-out cheek—as if she 
were indeed his mother, his own illiterate long- 
forgotten^mother who had once made the sign 
of the cross over him to bless him on his way 
as he left the village. 
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Alreid)^ in his galoshes, on his way out, the 
Prosecutor stopped in front of the map on the 
wall. The tiny red rags hung from their pins, 
dusty, and evidently long untouched: there had 
been no change on the Korean front. 

• 

“-rjoT it’s Trotskyism, pure Trotskyism!" 

fj Karlinsky was delighted with his dis¬ 
covery. It went far beyond his hopes. And these 
children had actually formed a group—a society 
of boys and girls playing at world revolution I 
While he read the notebook she had brought 
him, Katya looked around the room. She felt 
oppressed by the amount of furniture which had 
been squeezed in between the walls plastered 
with books and pictures. There was even a real 
ikon—-not in the corner where a believer would 
have put it but, as befitted a cultured man, over 
the wireless set, next to a Japanese engraving. 

“I am glad of this chance to get to know you 
better, Ekaterina . . . sorry, I don’t know your 
patronymic. . . .’’ 

She could hardly remember it herself. So little 
worn, it embarrassed her like a new dress which 
attracts attention. 

“Let us be frank, Ekaterina Grigoryevna. Our 
friend is on a slippery path. Tell him so when 
you hand this treatise back to him.” 

“You mean Seryozha . . . Vladimirovich.?’’ 
These girls with glasses, and wrist-bones too 
big for them and breasts too small! And this 
first secret love, on an ideological basis! What 
more suitable for a psychological experiment? 
Perhaps something on the lines of an old- 
fashioned drama—a struggle between .sentiment 
and duty. 

He gazed fondly at a china group which 
nestled on the what-not: a nymph eluding the 
embrace of a goat-legged satyr; her hands gave 
cover to her front but left her equally attractive 
back-view unprotected. Karlinsky stroked her 
small bluish back with his cigarette. 

“Revolution, party-maximalism, democracy in 
peasant shirt-sleeves, vintage of the ’ 20 s,’’ he 
waved the notebook. “The Trotskyists argued 
along much the same lines. . . .’’ 

Katya was shocked. What did enemies of the 
people, spies, and saboteurs have to do with it? 
Such men had to be destroyed, mercilessly, as 
was being done by Beria. But Seryozha’s 
organisation, so far nameless, existed for the 
struggle for freedom and for a genuinely Soviet 
rfgime. She shuddered with disgust as a news¬ 
paper cartoon came into her mind: Trotsky, or 


Tim, or some such mercenary killer, pictured 
as a long-tailed rat and surrounded by his 
hangers-on, sat enthroned upon a hill of human 
bones. 

Yury did not, however, go into the details of 
Trotskyism. He had a more amusing task on 
hand. He, the life-long counsel for the defence 
of thieves and speculators, would now defend 
the world’s foremost power. 

Jerking himself up from the sofa, he adopted 
the melancholy pose appropriate to the defence 
in a difficult case. Murderers, embezzlers, cor- 
ruptors of children, all needed the benefit of 
pathos and rhetorical gestures. Pick-pockets and 
drunken brawlers were a different matter; there, 
a joke or two did no harm. But a major 
criminal had a right to sympathy, and his con¬ 
science, outraged by the law, was represented by 
counsel. 

“If I didn’t know our dear Seryozha person¬ 
ally, if I were not his father’s friend, and if I had 
not met you—I would ... I would. . . .’’ 

Karlinsky’s long thin shadow leaped among 
the Japanese prints, clasped its hands, climbed 
the ceiling, arguing, refuting. 

“How can you admit , . . Everybody knows 
. . . Eithcr/or . . . Never mind about. . . Marx¬ 
ism, nihilism, cynicism . . . Action, fraction . . . 
Left deviation, right deviation . . . Essentially 
. . . Necessary sacrifices . . . Glorious aim . . . 
In the name of our . . , Aim, aim aim . , 

“A noble end ought to be served by noble 
means,” Katya protested weakly. 

Karlinsky lost his temper. Count on a goody- 
goody who doesn’t know where babies come 
from to fancy herself as a Sophia Perovskaya! 

“Noble means? Just wait and see what will 
happen to you and your noble means. ... If you 
were in power, you would your.self. ... Suppose 
I took it into my head to become an emperor ... 
or even to blow up the Pushkin Monument on 
the Tverskoy Boulevard . . . would you pat me 
on the back for that? And what difference will 
it make to me which crowd puts me behind 
bars? You reformers! I suppose you’d like to 
see a kindly socialism, a free form of 
slavery. . . ?” 

Checking himself in the nick of time, he 
switched back to more current forms of speech: 

“Objectively speaking ... the logic of the 
struggle . . . the wheel of history ... He who is 
not with us . . . Encirclement . . . Socialism in 
one country ... In essence . . . Speaking objec¬ 
tively . . .” 

Katya sat in dejected silence. 
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“Counter . . . xism . . . ism, ism, ism . . . 

"Principle . . . inciplc . . . 

“Jective . . . 

“Manity . . . lution . . . Pferd ...” 

Katya was crushed. 

Hadn’t Seryozha warned her that they must 
be careful not to let the Imperialists exploit 
them—they always seized their chance—and 
now they had. Spies and sharks, gangsters and 
samurai, coiled like dragons, bloated like frogs, 
grinning from posters, caricatures and evil 
Japanese prints, the enemy reached out, en¬ 
circled, spread his net. Who had let him in.? 
Was it Karlinsky, who had proved it all as 
clearly as that twice two makes four, or Seryozha 
who had sent her to consult this character about 
his petty-bourgeois programme? Or was it she, 
herself—not meaning to, of course, .speaking 
objectively, and yet, objectively speaking, hadn’t 
she opened the door, showed tendencies, failed 
to oppose ... 

“And you’d IjcUcr liquidate that notebook .. 
Yury Mikhaylovich called after her. “And think 
it over at your leisure which is dearer to you . . . 
in the name of . . . necessary victims. . . . Wait! 
Ekaterina Grigoryevna! ...” 

He came out on the landing and listened to 
the clicking of her heels as it grew fainter in 
the echoing darkness of the hall. The girl had 
guts. But perhaps in future the prosecutor’s 
son and heir would be more careful. Perhaps 
he would refrain from risky games which could 
only implicate people who remained free—free 
to think original thoughts. 

He hung his head over the banisters and spat 
into the .stair-well. For a long time there was no 
answering sound. The dark, stony precipice at 
his feet made him giddy. But so distinctly did 
the moist echo reach him in the end that he 
spat again. 

G l o B o v refused vodka: he had a bad heart. 

As the guest of honour, he was not 
obliged to drink. Sipping, out of politeness, a 
glass of fizzy mineral water, he alone in all 
that gay, exclusively male company, kept a clear 
head. 

The Interrogator, Skromnykh, took him aside. 
Q>vered by the clink of knives and glasses, their 
conversation was inaudible to curious ears 
(should there be any) and became intimate. 

"Your Rabinovich case has come my way. 
He’s been turned over to us. I’ll say you’ve got 
a good eye, Vladimir Petrovich, You're a real 


sniper 1 A Robin Hood I A Till Eulcnspkgel.’’ 

Throwing a stealthy look over his shoulder, 
Skromnykh almost nuzzled the Prosecutor’s 
neck. 

"Remember what you hinted at ... as far 
back as September? I guessed what you were 
getting at at once. And now we’ve dug a little 
deeper, between you and me, we’ve got a case 
to make your mouth water,” 

"You don’t mean to say it’s political?” 

“You like to have your little joke, Vladimir 
Petrovich. As H you didn’t know. ... It was 
your notes that put us on the track. . , . And 
needless to say, he’s not the only one. . . . It’s 
on a country-wide scale, my dear fellow. . . . 
Medicine I Doctors! ... See what I mean? And 
all . . . you know—these chaps with long noses 
. . . cosmopolitans! Every one. . . .” 

He bustled back to the dinner-table, encour¬ 
aging his guests like a hospitable housewife: 
“Eat, boys, fill your plates, dpn’t be shy. It’s a 
stag party, so you have to help yourselves.” 

Globov found he was enjoying himself and 
decided to stay late. He liked these people; they 
were Skromnykh’s colleagues, every one with a 
face like an open book, a past as clear as glass, 
and a stainless conscience. Kindly men of whom 
perhaps half the world was terrified. 

Among them were people with special talents: 
a champion diver, a singer good enough for the 
opera, a professional whistler, Globov was the 
only guest in uniform; all the rest were in plain 
clothes, yet he knew that there were several cap¬ 
tains in the room, a few majors, and even two 
lieutenant<olonels. It was a dread invisible army 
sitting round the festive table. 

They talked about their children, about foot¬ 
ball, about their summer holidays. Some liked 
to take their leave in Kislovodsk, others 
definitely preferred the Crimean seaside. One 
of the two lieutenant-colonels (the whistling 
virtuoso) announced that he was buying a car, 
a Victory. 

‘Tve got to pay for it in two days’ time,,,but 
I still can’t make up my mind about the colour 
—beige or grey.” 

An argument broke out. Beige was smarter, 
insisted Skromnykh. Others objected that a 
beige Victory was common. 

Globov was delighted by the absence of 
formality. No shop talk, no political-ideological 
showing-off, such as was usual among colleagues 
in other branches. These, outwardly, were the 
most easy-going of men; their politics were all 
inside them, deep in their heart, hidden in that 
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secret place where other mortals keep their vices. 

How deluded was the mercenary Western 
Press whose scribblers portrayed these men as 
sombre villains. In reality, they couldn’t be 
nicer; they were witty, home-loving; according 
to Skromnykh, many of them liked fishing in 
their spare time, or cooking, or making toys for 
children. One senior interrogator, employed on 
cases of the utmost gravity, used his leisure for 
knitting gloves and embroidering doilies and 
cushion-covers; he asserted that needlework was 
good for the nervous system. But let nobody 
Wieve for a moment that if the need arose . . . 

Guns fired a salute in the street outside; it was 
as if a huge bottle had blown its cork. This time 
Globov had to drink down his champagne, hut 
he allowed himself only one glass. 

“A toast. . . . He whose inspired genius . . . 
undeviating advance . . . into action! . . . from 
victory to victory!” 

The table was like a battlefield: wine 
dribbling like blood, pics squelchy like a military 
road on a wet autumn day; splintered skeletons 
of herrings; ash and cigarette butts; red and 
rusty stains. 

The more they drank, the less they talked. 
Other people in their cup.s shouted and brawled, 
but these,'with every glass and every bottle, 
sank deeper into immobility and silence. It 
actually .seemed to Globov that with every gulp 
they took they only sobered up. Fixed owlish 
eyes observed, ears listened. 

One young man, probably only a lieutenant, 
burst out: 

“I went to see The Fall of Berlin at the 
Metropole last night.” 

Drawn as by a magnet, necks and ears 
stretched towards him from all sides and froze 
expectantly. 

The speaker gave a frightened .squeal: ‘ I en¬ 
joyed it very much... I really do recommend it.” 
And quickly stuffed his mouth with a sardine. 

The silence was complete. They no longer 
cveh clinked their glas.ses. Silently they drank, 
silently they ate. And as silently they would 
die, if need be. 

The Interrogator Skromnykh could only just 
sit upright in his chair. 

“Who was it you asked about, Vladimir 
Petrovich? What Rabinovich? Never heard of 
him. What’s that? I told you? You must have 
been dreaming 1” 

His eyes, criss-crossed with small red veins, 
were glazed in genuine astonishment. 

“There’s vigilant drinking for you,” Globov 
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winked. He expected the whok unit to leap up 
at his words, stand at attention, and grunt: 
“Thank you, sir,” in a hoarse whisper. But they 
were all drunk, and all as dumb as the fish 
which they were eating. 

* 

T o COVER up her tracks, Katya went on 
foot. She carried the notebook in her sleeve. 
Sheet by sheet, she tore it up into small scraps, 
rolled them in her fingers, and dropped them in 
the street. 

She was Ijcing followed. Who was following 
her, she could not find out, however often she 
looked back. There were too many people about. 
The crowds poured down the road, strolling our 
lor the evening, looking at the holiday illumina¬ 
tions. 

To-night the city was like the model of the 
human circulatory system which had been ex¬ 
plained to her at school. A human being sawn 
in half and picked clean, down to the last capil¬ 
lary vein, is seen to be made up of a great num¬ 
ber of many-branched blood vessels varying in 
thickness and in colour. The city had even more 
of them than the human body, and they had 
been stripped down for the evening’s entertain¬ 
ment. Along the blazing arteries from one end 
of the town to the other, congealed bkxsd 
dripped in dolled lines. 

Katya stopped in Iront of Seryozha’s house 
and cro.ssed the road. The two windows of his 
room were dark, like tombs. She cros.scd her 
fingers to ward otf ill-luck. 

But it was too late. The blow had already 
fallen. While she was running down the stairs, 
Karlinsky must have picked up his receiver, 
made a call, and the light behind Seryozha’s 
windows had gone out. Or perhaps Karlinsky 
hadn’t made the call, and Seryozha had simply 
forgotten about poor Katya and was peacefully 
asleep? Or he might be out with his friends, dis 
cussing Trotskyist plans? It made no dilTcrcnce, 
she could do nothing for him. And it was her 
own fault. She had scattered the scraps and left 
them like a paper-trail to lead the way. 

Far liehind her, the hunt was already on. They 
were sweeping the pavement, looking under 
galoshes, draining puddles, bending busily to 
their task. 

By to-morrow, all the scraps would be col¬ 
lected, ironed out, and pasted together. And all 
twenty-four lined pages, as indestructible as 
a hydra, whose heads grow again as fast as 
they arc cut off, would be there in their blue 
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binding; and there would be Seryozha’s petty 
bourgeois plan, scrawled all over them in his 
tiny writing. There to be seen. There to be 
judged. There before the terrible, the just 
tribunal. 

The earth shook. Steel pipes reared into the 
upturned sky. This was the aorta of the city, 
bursting somewhere behind the Universal 
Stores. They should put on a tourniquet, but it 
was too late. Other vessels had already burst, 
fountains of muiti<oloured blood splashed into 
the sky. 

Katya walked home to the thunder of saluting 
guns. She did not look up, she did not count 
the volleys. Every shot seemed to her to be tlic 
last. At any moment, the veins and arteries 
would run dry and the huge disabled heart 
would stop. But it thumped and thumped, 
shaking the asphalt at her feet and lighting up 
the faces of the passers-by with a glow which 
turned from pink to green. 

Katya decided that if it banged five times she 
would go to the headmaster, or to the regional 
party committee, or still higher. She would do 
it the very next day. Without telling him, she 
would save Seryozha, she would undo the snare 
set by the spies, she would explain that there 
had been a mistake, that Karlinsky had told a 
lot of lies, and that all that mattered was the 
common good. 

After the fourth bang, Katya still hoped there 
would be no more. But the heart stopped beating 
only after the fifth. And suddenly it was so still 
that she wished that she were in bed and crying 
her eyes out. After all, she had a right to cry. 
This was the one right nobody could take away. 

• 

1 AT£ at night, after the lights had been put 
/ out and people, tired out by the holiday, 
had fallen fast asleep, two plain-clothes men 
came out into the empty streets. Strolling about 
their allotted district they dreamed dreams and 
conversed in low voices, heart to heart. One was 
called Vitya, the other Tolya. It is not given to 
us to know more than this. 

“Look, Vitya,” said Tolya, “isn’t it time the 
sewage system was made to do some teal work? 
Think of all the secret material that gets flushed 
away without the least control! Plans, surveys, 
love-letters, first drafts of literary works, and 
sometimes even finished copies 1 
"They say the writer Gogol, who lived in the 
19th century, burnt a book of his in his stove. 


Dead Scowls 1 think it was. And to this \ity 
day, nobody knows what was in it. 

“Well, nowadays, there’s central-heating so 
nobody can burn anything. Nowadays, they all 
try to tear their secrets up into litde bits and 
flush them down the drain, so as to remain in¬ 
cognito. That’s what we must look after. 

“Couldn’t we, for instance, put a special drag¬ 
net, or a sieve, underneath each house and ^vc 
the janitor strict instructions to extract ail papers 
that have wripng on them. Genuine impurities 
—toilet-paper, newspapers, those could be left 
alone—leave them free to go anywhere they 
like. What do you think of that, Vitya? Isn’t it 
an idea?" 

Vitya remained silent, looking round him 
thoughtfully at the deserted neighbourhood. 
Finally he said gently: 

“It isn’t scientific to dig up every bit of dirt. 
Frankly speaking. I’m not interested in Gogol. 
I’m interested in another writer called H. G. 
Wells. Have you read the War of the Worlds 
or the Invisible Man}” 

“No, I haven’t,” Tolya owned up sadly, 

“Well, I knovv his Time Machine almost off 
by heart. . . . But what I’m interested in is an¬ 
other discovery. Also out of science-fiction. It’s 
an apparatus called a psychoscope. Rather like 
your drag-net but it’s still more thorough. It’s to 
know what people think about and feel. So that 
even those who don’t say anything and who 
don’t put down their thoughts in writing should 
be subject automatically to control. At any hour 
and at any distance. What do you think of 
that?” 

“What did you say it was called, Vitya?” 

“A psychoscope.” 

“Yes. It makes you think.” 

Both fell silent and dreamed their dreams. 
But they dreamed in concord. They dreamed 
about the same thing— 

In our age, the age of television and of radar, 
the epoch of atomic energy applied for peaceful 
purposes, it would be excellent to have a psycho¬ 
scope in every district. Say, for example, that 
I’m a harmful element and I’m sitting in my 
under-populated flat, knowing in advance that 
every one of my ideologically negative thoughts, 
each and every criminal plan I make, is pro¬ 
jected on a screen at the District Psychoscopic 
Centre, just like at the cinema! I try, of course, 
to think of nothing. I sec to it that all my 
thoughts are innocent—about drink, or women, 
or even about how to work for the good of the 
people. But all the time I’m simply itching with 
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chtnioal thoughts. 1 turn ^od twist in my chair, 
I do problems in arithtnetic to keep my mind 
busy. 

Nothing doing I Before I know where 1 am, 
an evil thought has popped into my head. For 
instance, how might I learn to think invisibly? 
I fight it off with everything 1 have—geometry, 
differential calculus, Old-Slavonic verbs. I recite 
Lermontov’s poem, / Wal\ Out on the Road, 
four times running. But that filthy thought 
creeps back, and now there’s another with it: 
how can I start another revolution? And at that 
point they’ve got you. 

“Good-morning, citizen. What was that you 
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were mulling over 4 minutes and 17 seconds 
ago? All is known to us. If you don’t believe 
it, we’ll show you the film.” 

“I can’t deny it. I am guilty. I am the con¬ 
temptible hireling of a certain foreign power. 
Ever since my childhood I’ve been thinking of 
restoring capitalism and blowing up railway 
bridges.” 

Silence! Two men in plain clothes stroll 
through the city. Two men in plain clothes. 
Slowly, decorously, they advance along the 
sleeping streets, peering into lifeless windows, 
gateways, doors. There’s nobody. One is named 
Vitya, the other Tolya. And I am frightened. 


VI 


E v t R Y day, in spite of the winter frost, 
Ekaterina Petrovna, wearing felt boots and 
a cap with car flaps, called at the Pro.secutor’s 
office for news. Her frequent visits were tactless, 
but Globov could not make up his mind to tell 
her so straight out. Since Seryozha’s arrest the 
old woman had become quite impossible. She 
found faults and nagged more than ever before. 
And each time she came, Globov’s secretary 
announced with a respectful smirk on his face: 

“That elderly person is here again, .sir. The 
one in felt boots. Shall I show her in?” 

Now, as usual, Globov’s former mother-in-law 
was pacing up and down his room and grumb¬ 
ling: ^ 

“It’s not possible. I don’t believe any of it. 
He’s neither a spy nor a saboteur.” 

And again Globov tried: 

“Did they find any criminal evidence when 
they ajarched his things?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all.” 

Ekaterina Petrovna’s boots left dirty puddles 
spreading on the parquet. After she had gone, 
Globov locked his door and wiped the floor with 
his own hands, using a rag he had brought from 
home and kept under the cupboard. 

Then he dialled Skromnykh’s number and 
said: 

“Globov here. Any news?” 

Skromnykh said drily: “Nothing so far,” and 
hung up. 'This happened every day. 

E very day when he came home from the 
office, Yury washed his hands and this gave 
him pleasure. It always pleased him to see dirty, 
soapy water: the dirtier it was as it ran into the 


plug-hole the more pleasure it gave him. He 
thought that something similar must be experi¬ 
enced in confession. 

If Marina came, he would touch her face 
with clean fingers. He would touch her lips. 
He soafted his hands again on the chance that 
she might come to-day. 

In the past few months his every gesture had 
been calculated. As he approached it, the distant 
goal absorbed him utterly. He lived only to 
possess Marina. He even ate and slept with an 
ulterior motive: to keep up his strength for his 
meeting with her. He brushed his teeth as if in 
preparation for a kiss. And now day followed 
day only to give her time to miss him and, after 
a decent interval, to give in. 

Someone knocked. He waited for his knees to 
•stop shaking and flung the door open. 

It was not Marina. The woman from next 
door tried to push her way in as she handed 
him a letter and .said in a voluptuous whisper: 

“A girl left this for you. A very young girl. 
Like a budding rose.” 

Marina would be flattered: he mu,si tell her. 
He slit the cnveloi.te. 

“Comrade Karlinsky, 

“You have treacherously denounced Seryozha. 
He is not a Trotskyist, he’s an honest revolu¬ 
tionary, unlike you who are a cow.ird and a 
rat.” 

Yury turned the note this way and that, 
looked again inside the envelope and, finding 
nothing else, put it aside for his collection. At a 
suitable moment he would tell Marina: it would 
make her laugh. 

Then he washed his hands, like Pontius Pilate. 
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He did nul wiiih to be reminded of Katya and 
Seryozha. Probably Pontius Pilate did not give 
much thought to Jesus Christ when he went to 
wash. He, too, may have had u purpose un¬ 
known to the Evangelists. 

After he had dried his hands, finger by finger: 
he turned to face the door and stamped his foot. 

“Well, what arc you waiting for, Marina 
Pavlovna? I’m expecting you. I’m ready.’’ 

• 

T ii E Interrogator was embroidering a tca- 
cloth. The elaborate design had been care¬ 
fully chosen: ingeniously twisting tulips on a 
black ground. . . . 

Every time Seryozha was brought in, he 
gathered up the silk skeins scattered on the desk, 
rolled up his needlework, locked it in his safe, 
and opened a friendly conversation. So far all 
had been going well. 

“Yes, that’s a most intelligent observation. It 
cannot be denied. The people at the top take a 
lively interest in such opinions. . . . And how 
about collective farms, what should be done 
about them? That’s another of those things. . . . 
As you know. . . .’’ 

Listening to Seryozha’s views on collective 
farms, he sighed dejectedly. Sometimes he 
argued, sometimes he agreed; and so they made 
progress. 

“And then, frankly, you know, the Press . . .’’ 
Seryozha was quite ready to contribute his 
own ideas on the Press as well, and was only 
puzzled why he had not yet been released. 

“Well, young man,’’ the Interrogator said at 
last. “Now we have been into your views in 
detail. One thing I’d like to get straight—how 
did you manage to get in touch with foreign 
agents?’’ 

His expression was altogether kindly and en¬ 
couraging, as much as to say: “Don’t be shy. 
Come out with it. We all understand. As if it 
mattered! ’’ 

“What kind of an idiotic joke is that?’’ 
Seryozha paled. “Please remember, I have not 
so far been condemned. I am only on trial.” 

The Interrogator looked amused and drew the 
curtain back. The daylight was so clean and 
so transparent that you felt like taking a deep 
breath of it. 

"Come here. Do you hear? It’s you I'm talk¬ 
ing to.” 

Now he’s going to strike me, thought 
Seryozha, his face stiffening. 

“Look through the window.” 


Seryozha saw the square which he had often 
crossed in the old days, tiny people diving 
through the entrance to the underground, others 
travelling in midget cars and trolley-buses, all 
free to go where they pleased. Snow, real snow, 
was coming down on them out of the sky. 

“That’s where they arc, the people who arc 
on trial. See how many of them there arc?” 

The Interrogator pointed at the crowds 
milling below. Then he stroked Seryozha’s shorn 
head and .explained gently; 

“You’re dfITcrent now, my boy. You’re not 
on trial, you’re condemned.” 

* 

I r WAS usele.s.s to make a fuss. Glohov had 
already had a hint from high up: 

“Better keep right out of it. You needn’t 
worry. Nobody distrusts you. But we don’t 
advise you to intervene on his behalf. You can’t 
touch pitch without getting tarred. Better forget 
him. Get your wife to have another while yon 
can. As for this one—he’s no son of yours any 
more.” 

But Granny would not keep quiet: 

“You must insistl You must go on trying! 
Is he your .son or isn’t he?” 

His sonl Other people’s children were—just 
children. They graduated. They went in for law. 
It was true that Skromnykli’s boy had been in 
trouble, but that was only for theft. His father 
gave him a hiding to teach him a lesson and that 
was that. But this! Straight from school to 
prison! Dishonouring his father’s name! And 
at such a time! 

“No, Mother,” said Globov, his eyes on her 
wet felt boots. “There’s a big round-up going 
on. I can’t. . . , 

“What did you say? Afraid? Have I ever been 
afraid of anyone? They were all afraid of me.... 
No, but I am a prosecutor and my conscience 
won’t let me. Think of all the people, every day, 
who are even less guilty and whom 1 have 
to. . . . 

“What future? Whose heirs? Mine? I’ll 
manage without. No traitor can be a son of 
mine. 

“What nonsense 1 Really, what has the wor<l 
of honour of a woman-revolutionary to do with 
it? It sounds a bit old-fashioned, Ekaterina 
Petrovna. And we have certain information.... 

“Oh, no! You’re wrong there! It’s no joke 
to lose a son. . . . 

“That’s enough 1 What about yourself? . . . 
What about your brother, your own brother, 
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do you happen to remember/ He skipped off 
abroad. I suppose you . . . 

"It didn’t surprise me. 1 had an idea. . . . But 
if rd known to what lengths. . .. 

“Have you gone clean out of your mind, you 
crazy old woman? I did not denounce him. Do 
you hear? I did not. 

"Leave me alone. Stop clutching at me. Will 
you keep your hands to yourself. . . . 

“I told you who gave him away. A girl who 
belonged to his own group. One of the teachers 
told me. The fellow who teaches history. She 
went to the headmaster ... as if to ask his 
advice. ... He wanted to hush it up, but. . . 

“But it was a girl, I tell you. Don’t you under¬ 
stand plain Russian? A school-girl. 

“Well, you know, that’s going a bit too lar. 
I’ve never yet strangled any little girls or little 
boys. But when it comes to enemies, of course, 
that’s another matter. . . . 

"Shut up, you old witch, Ijcforc you are put 
away yourself! After this I never want to. . . . 

“Very good, and what then? So you did look 
after me for twenty-five years? I’ve had quite 
enough of your bullying. 

“You needn’t. I’ll be very glad if you never 
come again.’’ 

After thl: old woman had gone, he waited a 
few moments to get his breath. Then he called 
for his secretary, and said in the off-hand tone 
used for outsiders: 

“Send the cleaner in, tell her to wipe the floor. 
That citizeness made such a mess with her felt 
boots, the place is like a pig-sty." 

# 

T u E telephone bell rang. Marina put down 
her card,< (she had been getting out a com¬ 
plicated patience), but did not lift the receiver. 
Bending over the telephone, she listened 
curiously to its long-drawn-out peals. 

Suddenly it seemed to her that the receiver 
quivered: at any moment now it would jump 
off*its horned stand and Karlinsky’s angry voice 
would twang at her from the table-top. 

“So you’re hiding, are you? You don’t care 
to come along—well, it’s all off as far as I’m 
concerned I" 

The possibility .seemed so real that she left the 
room and went on listening next door, invisible 
and safe. 

“How he’s suffering, poor man, how much he 
needs me!’’ she thought triumphantly, pleasantly 
starting at each new peal. 

For three months Yury had been threatening 
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to leave her. Either she must give in ot they 
must part. When she protested that she wished 
neither, he gave her a fortnight “to get over 
her whims,” and kept away, pestering her with 
his scenes and terrifying her with the thought 
of loneliness. The fortnight was nearly over. 

The telephone, after giving her a headache, 
had stopped in dudgeon, and Marina went back 
to her sofa, her hesitations, and her cards. The 
two were connected. The cards predicted tears, 
letters, distant assignments and government 
flats; two unidentified jacks promised an agree¬ 
ably busy time, but the kings evaded her, one 
after the other. 

Marina did not believe in cards, but it was 
true that recently her hu.sband had seemed 
absent. He had stopped boring her with talks 
on family life and on the mutual understanding 
essential between wives and husbands. He 
vanished for whole evenings on end and seemed 
to have forgotten that, although they had quar- 
icllcd, they were still sharing the same roof. 

To make things worse, Seryozha had been 
picked up, and from that day on, not a man of 
her acquaintance had been near her. Even 
Skromnykh kept away. 

The king of spades was the only one left. .She 
couldn’t simply let him go. Who else showed 
such royal generosity in his understanding of 
her beauty? And what was beauty without scenes 
and declarations of love? 

“You are my goal, my god,” Yury often said, 
arguing with characteristic erudition that a lofty 
end had need of means, however humble and 
unworthy, and that God, who unfortunately did 
not exist, would be very lonely if he hadn’t 
thought of creating man to worship him and to 
serve him in other ways. 

Yes, it was true. Wasn’t a woman the loneliest 
being in the world? Was there any loneliness 
more bitter? 

The front door banged and Globov’s noisy 
footsteps sounded in the hall. 

“You’re in! ” he said in a surpri.scd voice when 
Marina called out to him. “I wanted some 
money, 1 was going to send a messenger across, 
but my secretary tried to ring you up—she rang 
and rang for about ten minutes but there was 
no reply.” 

“I was asleep,” she lied automatically and 
thoughtlessly, for her husband knew how lightly 
she slept. It would have been more convincing 
to say that she had been out for a walk or shop¬ 
ping. But Globov said nothing and, instead of 
stopping at her door as had been his habit. 
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marched straight past it. The key clicked in the 
door of his study: he had locked himself in. 

It was then that she realised that Karlinsky 
would not ring her up, neither to-day nor to¬ 
morrow. Perhaps he no longer expected her to 
come. Perhaps he no longer even wished her 
to make the disgusting surrender on which he 
had insisted. 

She went up to her mirror and seeing her in¬ 
jured face, which looked older day by day, she 
almost burst into tears, but she remembered in 
the nick of time that she must not: crying gives 
you wrinkles. 

* 

T hat night Globov got drunk. Though in 
fact neither the cognac nor the vodka went 
to his head: he only felt such tenderness in his 
heart that he began to walk up and down his 
room softly singing a lullaby. 

Hush-a-hye, baby, 

I’ll sing you a song. 

These were the only words. 

There was no harm in it. No one heard him, 
no one saw him. He was alone. 

His arms, folded on his breast, hugged and 
carried him. Globov loved his large awkward 
trunk and he was rocking it to sleep. He felt 
cosy with it, familiar as it was and long un¬ 
washed. Snug in his shirt, it gurgled gratefully, 
swaying to the tunc. 

Hush-a-bye, baby, 

I'll sing you a song. 

I'll sing you a song. 

I'll sing you a song. 

It could go on and on, perhaps even forever. 

And now there seemed to be a little girl in 
his arms—it was his small, unborn daughter. 

Sleep my darling, sleep my baby, he urged 
her, patting the small warm back. There’s no¬ 
body for you to play with, that’s the trouble. 
Seryozha isn’t at home. He’s let us down, he’s 
left us. He’s a stranger to us, our Seryozha. He’s 
a bad boy. 

To get her off to sleep quicker Globov began 
to sing all the songs he knew to the same lullaby 
tune. For some reason, they were all war songs, 
'And he frequently got out of tune and gave his 
rocking too soldierly a swing. 

He was interrupted. Marina’s voice rose shrilly 
in the corridor. He put the baby down oft the 
sofa, tucked it up in his tunic, hid the bottles 
under the table, and unlocked the door. 

Marina understood at a glance. But to stay in 


the bedroom by herself was sdll mote frightening. 

"Let me come in, Volodya. I can’t sleep, I’m 
frightened by myself without you." Her teeth 
chattered with cold and humiliation. But he 
stood before her, dishevelled, dressed in nothing 
but his vest and pants, his huge spreading body 
barring her way. 

Marina called him pussycat and popsy. (How 
could he be a popsy or a pussycatP He was a 
prosecutor.) She begged him to let her lie down 
on the sofa (so she was already on to itl) and 
promised not to scold him for making such a 
row—it could be heard from one end of the 
flat to the other. She took his hands, as heavy 
as oars, and opening her dressing-gown, pressed 
them to her breasts and thighs. Overcoming her 
revulsion, she stroked her body with his hands, 
but they fell back indifferently as soon as she 
let them go. Then she tried to push him out 
of her way and enter the room by force, but 
Globov threw her back, stepped forward and 
locked his door. 

The bottles were safe, but there was no baby 
inside his tunic. He must have hugged her too 
tight when he was rocking and accidentally 
squashed her. Of, more probably, she had been 
kidnapped while Marina was there. 

Of course 1 How could he be so slow. It was 
all Marina’s doing. She had already killed his 
daughter once and now she was trying again, 
the slut. That’s why she had made up to him 
and wanted to lie on the sofa. Naturally, the 
sofa! 

But he had seen through her, and so she had 
brought in the murdering doctors led by 
Rabinovich himself. While she used her charm 
on him they, the white-coated killers, trampling 
underfoot the sacred name of science, did their 
dirty work behind his back. 

Someone was sitting motionless inside the cup 
board. Globov took his short sword down from 
the wall—a real Caucasian sword engraved with 
the owner’s name and presented to the 4 th 
Cavalry Guards as a token of esteem. 

The cupboard split at the second blow. Glass 
tinkled, splinters flew and plaster fell from the 
walls. The enemy, escaping hy a trick, hid in 
the cracks and dug himself in in corners. 

It was useless for Marina to scream at the 
door, telling him to stop his disgraceful per¬ 
formance, threatening to leave the house, to take 
a lover, to commit suicide, to report him to the 
Party a« an alcoholic. Nothing doing. He wasn’t 
such a fool as that. The whok world knew 
abnut her tricks by now! Furious and elated. 
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he went on chopping, tearing, klashing at what¬ 
ever came to hand. He spared neither Karelian 
pine, nor crystal, nor down<ushions. What use 
was all this junk? When the enemy is within 
your doors, everything in sight must be 
destroyed, and the house itself with the enemy 
inside it must be rubbed off the face of the 
earth. 

Glancing off the wall, the sword struck his 
head and smashed the chandelier. But even in 
the darkness, and streaming with blood, he went 
on beating the air, beating the empty space, hit¬ 
ting at whatever gave them cover. 
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His work done, the Prosecutor went up to his 
desk, which was scored and slashed all over. 
There by the window loomed the plaster-bust 
which, by a miracle, had remained intact. The 
Prosecutor sheathed his sword and made his 
report; 

■‘Master, the enemy is in flight. He has killed 
my daughter and seized my son. My wife has 
betrayed me and my mother has cast me out. 
Now I stand before you, wounded and forsaken 
as I am, and .say; Our goal is reached. We have 
conquered. Master, hear me I We have con¬ 
quered! Do you hear me?” 


VII 


II t Master was dead. 

The town seemed empty as a desert. You 
felt like sitting on your haunches, lifting up 
your head and howling like a homeless dog. 

Dogs who have lost their masters stray about 
the earth and sniff the air in anguish. They 
never bark, they only growl. They keep their 
tails between their legs, or if they do wag them, 
they look as if they were crying. 

When they .see a human being coming, they 
run aside and gaze at him longingly—is it ht- 
at last?—but they don’t come near. 

They wait, they arc forever waiting, ga/ing, 
longing; “Come I Come and feed me! Come and 
kick me! Beat me as much as you like (but not 
too hard, please). Only come!’’ 

And 1 believe that he will come, just and 
chastising. He will make you squeal with pain, 
and leap, tugging at your chain. And you w'ill 
crawl to him on your belly, and gaze into his 
eyes, and lay your tousled head on his knees. 
And he will pat it, and laugh, and grow! re¬ 
assuringly in his cryptic master’s dialect. And 
when he falls asleep, you’ll guard his house 
and bark at the passers-by. 

AJrcady, you can hear the whine here and 
there; 

“Let’s live in freedom and enjoy our.sclve.s, 
like wolves.” 

But I know, I know only too well, how they 
guzzled in the past, these mercenary creatures— 
poodles, spaniels, pugs. And I don’t want frcc- 
tlom, I want a Master. 

Oh, the misery of a dog’s life! How shall I 
ever satisfy my sharp hunger, for years denied.? 

How many lost, homeless dogs wander about 
the world? 
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Oh, bitches with almond eyes and thin, sharp 
muzzles. Oh, angry, lonely, knowing dogs! 

H k was washed, embalmed, and placed upon 
a pedestal. 

Countless thousands came to gaze at him and 
take their leave. The crowds poured out of every 
street into the narrow passage between the 
houses and got stuck. 

The passage was the way out to where the 
dead body restetl, watched by guards and sur 
rounded by flowers. 

But the way was barred. Orders were awaited. 
They had not yet come because the one whf» 
always gave the orders now lay dead. 

The huge square, trodden by countless feet, 
was now too small. There was no room for all 
who wished to take their leave and gaze. Yet 
more and more arrived with every passing 
minute. And when at last the narrow passage 
was thrown open, it was too late. Someone, 
delighted at the chance to stretch his lungs, 
yelled in a ringing voice: 

“They’ve had us, lads! It’s all up with us.” 
And the stampede began. 

ft 

T ii E window was curtained and the lamp 
extinguished, as Marina had insisted. As 
his sense of sight shifted to his fingcrtip.s, Yury 
felt as if they blinked. 

Undressing her, he could contemplate the im¬ 
mense complexity of her architecture; arches, 
apses, cupolas. Onion domes like breasts and 
pointed gateways like the belly pointing towards 
the groin. 
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But the guitar predominated: shoulders, waist, 
pelvis. No wonder Picasso had such a liking for 
guitars and violins: their shape was that of the 
cross>section of a woman’s body. 

But desire he had none. Yury reminded him¬ 
self of his impatience in the pursuance of his 
aim, of the means he had used to reach it. . . . 
But he had no desire. 

Suppose it really came to nothing? He became 
alarmed, knowing that he must not be nervous, 
that a man in such a case must be as confident 
as a conjurer of whom wonders are expected. 
More and more alarmed at his nervousness, he 
clutched at the apses and domes and arches set 
out before him. He was imploring his weak 
flesh which had so stupidly, so shamefully be¬ 
trayed him at the very last moment, to grant 
him, if not passion, then at least a litde lust. 

The bed-springs thrummed like a guitar. 

Yury clenched his teeth and made a despair¬ 
ing effort to lift a ton weight. Finally he called 
to mind the pornographic postcards he had long 
kept in a hidden place, and, going over their 
ohscenitics, prayed: “Lord, help me I’’ 

The ideally<onstructed woman lay beside him 
motionless, leaving him to sweat to his heart’s 
content. With all his wasted soul, with all his 
flesh, worn out by fruitless labours, he detested 
her—the unattainable attained—and dreamed 
only of the moment when he could throw her 
out—-how gladly—as soon as it was possible. 

“Well, Yury Mikhaylovich, have you reached 
your goal?’’ Marina asked, amused. “Why so 
slow?’’ 

Yury closed his eyes in silence, though it was 
quite useless closing them in the pitch-black 
room. 

• 

T h e Prosecutor never clearly understood 
how it could have happened. He had been 
standing decorously with the others waiting to 
go through, when all at once he realised that 
he was being swept on by the crowd, gyrating 
in a spiral across the square into the passage, 
narrow as a trench. 

The passage led straight through the centre of 
the town, where the dead Master’s body reposed 
on a pedestal surrounded by Bowers. So the 
Prosecutor did not resist the pull but helped all 
he could; but to move your feet in this crush 
was as difficult as talking with your mouth 
full. The quicker and the closer he approached 
the goal, the more he was carried to one side; 
the spiral winding itself up. swept him off his 
feet. People were climbing over one another, 


stumbling, falling. Where one had been knocked 
down, six others took his {dace and the struggle 
continued. Everybody strove eagerly to get inside 
the passage, narrow as a trench. 

The Prosecutor was too stout to take part in 
the scuffle. He neither scrambled, nor shoved, 
nor swore. But a mighty hand as big as the 
square snatched him round the body, squeezed 
him so that he almost choked, and slightly" lift¬ 
ing him above the ground, cudgelled to right 
and left. 

“Let me gol You're hurtingl" sobbed the 
Prosecutor. “These are our own people, they’ve 
done no harm. There arc women and children, 
and even war invalids who brought you glory.’’ 

But the prehensile fingers had him in a death 
grip. Using him as a bludgeon, grieving and 
embittered, the hand struck and struck at the 
mob howling with pain. 

T here was no hurry to go anywhere. 

Marina stood by the newspaper kiosk; the 
papers were in mourning and looked like 
women with heavily-madc-up eyes. She turned 
her back on the monotonously busy street and 
peered into the unlit window of a beauty-shop. 
There she saw herself in a distorting mirror. 
People walked across her, trolley-buses drove 
past, and flasks of scent and pyramids of 
coloured soap drove through them. 

“All these beauty preparations only spoil your 
skin,’’ she thought as she looked sulkily at her 
image. But her face, smudged with shame and 
temper, trodden by the shadows of the passers- 
by, remained beautiful enough. 

“To-morrow I’ll try that Argentinian lipstick,’’ 
she decided. ^ 

B y crawling underneath a truck and climbing 
over the railing which fenced off the boule¬ 
vard, Globov managed to escape, though he 
grazed his shins and lost his hat. The boulevard 
was spacious and deserted. 

Shouts came from behind him: 

“A little girll A litle girl has been crushed I” 
In the darkish passage were others who had 
slipped away. Happy to have got off cheap, they 
kept worrying about some girl: 

“Crushed 1 Trampled onl” 

“That wasn’t mine. KGnc fell down on her 
own. Nobody trampled her. And her glasses 
had Ifeen broken before I got there, and she 
wasn’t a little girl, she was of ag^.** 

“A little girl, a little girl,’’ voices in the crowd 
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insisted stubbornly. “Stop the man who did 
it. . . . She fell under the truck. . . . What are 
you gaping at? Get the mao, get the man!” 

“If it’s mine, it was her own fault People 
shouldn't get under one’s feet. I fell down my¬ 
self. Nobody is guilty here. Victims arc un¬ 
avoidable. But then—it's for the aim.” 

He was at the end of his tether. He lay down 
to rest on the snow as white as milk &c$h from 
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the cow. Just behind the snowdrift next to him 
they were still looking for the culprit and dis¬ 
cussing the unknown girl: 

“Who knows, perhaps it was a spy or a 
saboteur who did it, an enemy of the people. 
Who arranged for thb crush? Why aren’t the 
militia here? Where’s the Interrogator I Where’s 
the Public Prosecutor? They ought to be tried, 
people like that.” 


The Trial Begins ,. 


Epilogue 


A r T H E bottom of a small hill near the bank 
, of the Kolyma, we were digging a ditch, 
Seryozha, Rabinovich, and I. 

I had come to the camp later than the others, 
in summer ’56. The contents of my story, 
finished except for the epilogue, had become 
known to some highly-placed officials. As could 
be expected, the cause of my downfall was the 
aforementioned drag-net, fixed inside the big 
sewage pipe underneath our house. 

The rough drafts I had conscientiously Hushed 
down the drain every morning went straight to 
Interrogator Skromnykh’s desk. The important 
personage whose instructions 1 had carried out, 
though perhaps not altogether faithfully, was 
by this time dead and his personality was, in¬ 
deed, being subjected to a public re-evaluation. 
Nevertheless I was accused of slander, porno¬ 
graphy, and divulging State secrets. 

I had no defence: the evidence was to hand. 
Besides, Globov, who was called as a witness, 
produced documents which proved my guilt 
conclusively and in full. In the course of the in¬ 
terrogation it was established that everything I 
had written was pure invention, the product of 
a morbid and malicious mind. 

Another failing, gravely criticised, was that my 
positive heroes (Counsel for the Defence Karlin- 
sky, Prosecutor Globov, the housewife Marina, 
the,two plain-clothes men, etc.) were not por¬ 
trayed in all the fullness of their many-sided 
working lives, but maliciously presented to the 
reader in their least typical aspects. As for the 
negative characters—the child-murderer Rabino¬ 
vich, the saboteur Seryozha and his accomplice 
Katya, who had become aware of her mistakes 
too late and was therefore trampled underfoot 
by an indignant public—it is true that in my 
slanderous story they were punished as they 
deserved, but the reactionary basis of their moti¬ 
vation was not fully revealed. 

Not venturing to hope for clemency, I begged 


only to make some corrections, at least in an 
epilogue, where, taking the above criticisms into 
account, I would show my characters in a more 
fitting light. I was allowed to do so, but not 
to take time off from my general re-education, 
or from the earth-works which formed a part of 
it at Kolyma. 

Soon after I arrived I teamed up with 
Seryozha and Rabinovich. Wc succeeded with¬ 
out much difficulty in being put into the same 
hut and placed under common supervision. The 
amnesty had virtually emptied the camp of its 
inmates. Only some ten thousand of us, dan^r- 
ous criminals, were left. The authorities, now 
more lenient, allowed us to form a shock unit 
of three, under a special guard with a machine- 
gun in good working order. 

It must be said, however, that the only shock 
worker in our team was Seryozha, who thought 
it an essential duty to co-operate in the effort 
to bring the Glorious Future nearer. Owing to 
our age, Rabinovich and I lagged behind him. 

Seryozha did his fervent best to instil into us 
the basic principles of the new ethic. Our daily 
bread ration of 400 grams each was pooled and 
entrusted to Rabinovich until dinner-time, when 
it was again divided into three equal parts. 

What was the point of this, I asked? Wc still 
received our 400 grams each, or rather a little 
less, because Rabinovich secredy nibbled a small 
piece off each of our portions. 

“That’s all right,” Seryozha reassured me. 
“What matters is not the ration itself but the 
principle of equal distribution of all material 
goods.” 

One day as I was scratching the frozen earth 
with my spade, I took the opportunity to ask 
him: 

“What docs your father write from Moscow, 
Seryozha?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with assumed in¬ 
difference 
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“Wc don’t correspond, Scribbler.” (This nick¬ 
name was given me because of my former pro¬ 
fession.) “Granny wrote some time ago that he 
had been promoted." 

“What did I tell you?” I exclaimed, delighted 
with the chance to speak on a theme close to my 
heart. “I knew he would go far. Believe me, 
Seryozha, I have an old and deep devotion to 
your father. Just as I love Ernilyan Pugachev 
who turned into Suvorov, and the thunder of 
tanks on cobblestones, and the roar of loud¬ 
speakers, and all the elaborate trumpery of our 
heroic age proudly proceeding across the face ol 
the earth with a clank of medals and decora¬ 
tions. And if in spite of orders from above I 
failed to defend your father with my puny body, 
it was not for lack of will but of opportunity— 
the chance to save him just never occurred. It 
was he who was always saving others, he who 
prosecuted. Ah, if he were being stoned, how 
gladly would I have died for him. But he was 
not stoned.” 

My confidences did not seem to please 
Seryozha for he changed the subject. 

"Yes. Well. My father considers me a rene¬ 
gade. But my .stepmother, Marina, is quite differ¬ 
ent, and who would have believed itl I got .i 
parcel from her yesterday.” 

“Oh, how like a Russian woman 1 ” I ex¬ 
claimed, my mouth watering. “Even as far b.ick 
as the Decembrists. , . . Princess Volkon.sky and 
Princess Trubetskoy, following their husbands 
to Siberia! Do you remember Nekrasov’s lines 
about Russian womanhood: 'She halts a bolting 
steed, she wall{s into a burning hut.’ . . . What 
is there in the parcel?” 

“A box of liqueur chocolates.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“Nothing.” 

It couldn’t be helped. Liqueur chocolates were 
better than nothing. Wc gave half of them to 
our guard, and without climbing out of the 
ditch made an exquisite picnic meal of the rest. 

As always in moments of rest, we were enter¬ 
tained by Rabinovich. He had been acting rather 
oddly of late. Perhaps he had been driven out 
of his mind by the rehabilitation of the doctors. 
Rabinovich had been tried in connection with 
their case, but for some reason the authorities 
had forgotten to rehabilitate him. But more 
probably, with his Jewish slyness, he was putting 
it on: the insane were treated leniently and quite 
often released into a madhouse. 

Whatever the reason, his conversation had 
recently become so obscure as to be unintel¬ 


ligible. He was always talking about God, his¬ 
tory, and ends and means. Sometimes it was 
very funny. 

Now, as he finished his last chocolate, he took 
out of his wadded jacket a curious piece of iron 
covered with earth and rust. 

“How do you like that. Scribbler?” He turned 
to me with an inane smile. 

Seryozha was delighted: “It's an archaeological, 
find I Some unknown predecessor of Ycrmak 
must have passed through here, say in the i6ih 
century. Perhaps he went right ou to America. 
Perhaps he forestalled Columbus I The find 
.should go to a mu.seum at once and be kepi 
under glass, in order to establish our priority.” 

The priority would certainly be established, 

I suggested, but as a lethal weapon the find must 
be handed in to the camp authorities. 

It was a dagger, eaten away by rust and with 
a handle shaped like a crucifix. 

“How do you like that?” asked Rabinovich 
again. “A nice place they found for God—the 
handle of a deadly weapon. Are you going to 
deny it? God was the end and they turned Him 
into the means—a handle. And the dagger was 
the means and became the end. They changed 
places. Ay-ay-ay. And where are God and the 
tlagger now? Among the eternal snows, both of 
them!” 

“We’ve had quite enough of your survivals 
of the religious past!” I moved nervously away 
from him. (Evidently citizen Rabinovich had 
l)cen sent here for good reason.) “Everyone 
knows that there is no god. We don’t believe in 
god, we believe in dialectics.” 

Rabinovich leapt up, a puny Jew with a shorn 
head, in tattered, muddy trousers and with a 
rusty dagger under his arm. 

“And what do you think I’m saying? Am I 
arguing with you? Not on your lifel” 

Seizing the dagger in both hands, he raised 
it like an umbrella and poked it at the sky which 
hung lowering over our ditch. 

“In the name of God! With the help of God! 

In place of God! Against God!” He really did 
sound like a madman now. “And now there is 
no God, only dialectics. Forge a new dagger for 
the new Purpose!” 

I was just about to object when the soldier 
who kept us from the danger of escaping woke 
up on his hillock and shouted: 

“You there, in the ditch I You’ve wagged your 
tongues long enough I Get on with your work I ” 
We took up our spades as one man. 



On Two Marble Feet and a Marble Tree dug up last autumn 
by a Ploughman in the Roman Campagna 

{for LyndaXl) 



Sleeping in darkness, the tijj of a chisel 

Once tapped me awake, a snowfall of splinters 
Dissolving the thicketed marble 
And looping me about with weightless sunbeams, 

Leaning me hero on the stem of an oak-tree. 

Was there a circle of wide leaves, a fillet, 

A wreath round my forehead ? A sickle. 

Poppies and wheat-ears entwined, an unstrung 

Bow in my hand, a wand plaited with tendrils ? 

A long flute or berries ? None can remember. 

The shade of vine leaves over water. 

Sheaves, instruments, the voices of reapers. 

Pigeons alighting there, the touch of cliildren. 

Fingers on drawn strings, some pillars and meadows. 
Sunsets along the floor and moonlight 
And tired words of decay in the senate; 

Sieges recalled, theatres in Bithynia, 

Parthian troubles and rumours from klgypt, 
Fluteplayers and laughing and whispers, 

J’he track of comets, the soul, and omens— 

All these there were, and uncountable summers; 

And, finally, talk of strange men and watch-fires 
And flight; then a moulting of garlands 
And cups forgotten on the mosaic. 

Newcomers’ voices sp>ke in the portico, 

'I’he steel flickered and sparks lit up the fragments 
And stopped all the flutes and scattered me 
For blind centuries under the harvests. 

Steel found me again and here stands the oak-tree. 

I lean there no more. But my shining feet are 
Unfettered, a heel ready lifted 
For flight into the woods or for dancing. 

Patrick Leigh Fermor 
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The Uses of Television 
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B y N O W one feels a little hesitant 
about running through the potential 
advantages of television, just because 
they have been so often and so uncritically 
rehearsed. Yet it is all in some ways true; 
television can stimulate immense numbers of 
people; it docs offer “windows on the world” 
and may “widen our outlook”; and, yes, it is 
so intimate that the usual tricks of crowd- 
rhetoric arc exposed by it. But all this needs 
looking at more closely. 

We say that television is an acid-test of 
sincerity, that it will make for truth and 
reasonableness in political discussion, that 
the day of the demagogue is over. If a man is 
a “phoney,” we say, it shows at once. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not difficult to believe that the 
McCarthy hearings on television in the 
United States helped to accelerate the 
Senator’s downfall. But the “sincerity-test” 
has become the most conunon cliche in 
writings about television, and we should now 
make a self-denying ordinance against using 
it. It is true only at the extremes—with such 
a man as McCarthy; or, to take the other 
extreme, with such a man as Father Huddle¬ 
ston, who gives a sense of transparent con¬ 
viction, Much more, he impresses as well as 
moves us by other qualities: a complex 
honesty, a mature and dignified humUity. 
Between these extremes, television does not 
always distinguish between sincerity and 
assumed sincerity; it is a blunt but rather 
bludgeoningly intimate instrument. More 
imprtant, this stress on not only the funda¬ 
mental but the final value of sincerity (typical 
of much popular criticism in all the arts) is 


inadequate. A man does not need to be a 
humbug to be a dangerous fool. Sincerity is 
not enough. Of itself even the ai-inch screen 
gives no help in deciding which sincerity is 
informed by thought and imagination and 
which is a thinly-based and sclf-deluding en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Certainly television may stimulate and 
widen, or may prompt us to allow these 
changes to begin to occur. Think of one 
season’s features on, say. Panorama, going 
into thousands upon thousands of homes, 
getting behind thousands of lace curtains and 
potted bulbs, past ranks of chintz settees and 
modernistic climbing plants. Who, we are 
often asked, can estimate the liberating, the 
kneading effect of this detailed and intelli¬ 
gent presentation of the day-to-day texture of 
other people’s lives, assumptions, hopes? 
Who can, indeed, estimate the effect such 
things may have? If we do allow them to 
work in this way, television may well be a 
most important primary educator. 

Of its more direct educational possibilities 
television has so far hardlv scratched the sur- 
face. Many people arc now trying to develop 
these possibilities. Yet I believe the gains they 
will make will be largely tactical not 
strategic. I am thinking, of course, of tele¬ 
vision as a mass public medium, not of 
closed-circuit programmes to comparatively 
tiny and selected audiences. 

In general there is never going to be 
enough time on television, and the sense of 
a hugp mixed audience is likely to be too 
inhibiting, for any but preparatory education 
to be undertaken. Television can break down 
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the complicated into a succession of vivid, 
visual, manageable segments. In presenting 
the complex it can stimulate by its vividness 
and immediacy but can rarely go much 
further because of its inherent disadvantages, 
shortness of time and largeness of audience. 
Professor J. Bronowski’s recent and very 
carefully devised series on ITV was a good 
example of the first possibility (presenting 
the complicated). The New York Sunrise 
Semesters, which I have not seen, seem to be 
a striking example of the second (presenting 
the complex). There, I believe, a half or even 
three-quarters of an hour is given—at so early 
a time in the morning that at first no adver¬ 
tiser was willing to sponsor the programmes 
—to a series of talks on “Great Books.” 
There are several good stories about the suc¬ 
cess of the series (though some may be 
apocryphal): in one day New York City sold 
out of copies of Le Rouge et le Noir and also 
of alarm clocks, I understand the course can 
now be taken for credit in at least one of the 
New York Colleges. This is remarkable and 
suggests at the very least that there is a desire 
for “culturfe,” and perhaps even for learning, 
among a great number of people. But no 
matter how many people saw the programme 
at any one time, what was presented was a 
succession of single half or three-quarter 
hours to a number of individuals, with no 
opportunity for discussion, going back on 
one’s tracks, changes of speed, questions or 
any of the intimate give-and-take of a live 
seminar. The. challenges made to all those 
individuals were of a very limited kind. 

In short, the advantage of television is that 
it can, instantaneously and sharply, offer 
huge numbers of people a sense of the ex¬ 
citement and variety and possible depths of 
knowledge. Its limitation, in normal condi¬ 
tions, is that it is a creature of daily or weekly 
fresh starts. It is like a show which, though 
it may claim that it never closed, yet went on 
making much the same sort of presentation 
(in both the usual senses) to new audiences. 
It can rarely assume any continuity; it is 
almost always making introductions. Tele¬ 
vision is a magnificent gateway; or, in view 
of the uses to which it is now being put by 
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ITV at peak hours, we should say it could 
be a magnificent gateway. But those who 
work with it have to spend most of their 
time oiling the hinges, finding new ways of 
tempting people to come up to the gate; they 
are almost never able to plough a pasture 
within or see a season through on the far 
side. 

T e L E VI s I o N— and most forms of mass 
communication—raises new and diffi¬ 
cult questions. There is, for instance, the 
matter of imaginative commitment. Think 
of the great number of earnest documen¬ 
taries on both television channels: on the 
“colour problem,” nuclear warfare, “the 
problem of youth,” and so on. We can guess 
why there arc so many; they are transparent 
yet heavy with intelligent good intentions. 
Yet they are almost always fundamentally 
off-key, irrelevant to the pressure and depth 
and grotesqueness of “problems” as we meet 
them in life. Most of them give as nearly as 
they can a “balanced,” an “objective” pic¬ 
ture, one which represents a “fair cross- 
section” of the “typical people” involved in 
the “problem,” I wonder what effect they 
have at the level at which we say “bloody 
niggers” or “those damn teen agers ought to 
be horsewhipped.” They recall those surveys 
of television programmes which decide that 
this programme is “wholesome” because 
virtue triumphs in the end and there is little 
violence, whereas that is less “wholesome” 
because virtue is killed or goes mad and 
violence alx)unds. By these criteria the latest 
improving novelette is more “wholesome" 
than King Lear. 

Part of the trouble here is, once again, that 
the audience is undifferentiated. The truth of 
the imagination is a committed truth, though 
not in a narrowly political sense. If it is 
broken down into statements those statements 
will look biased because the element will 
have changed. So mass communications tend 
to seek an “objectivity” which can be pretty 
well statistically demonstrated, and, if neces¬ 
sary, defended against those literal-minded 
pressure-groups which haunt all public organs 
of opinion. It may be, too, that there is a 
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more general tendency among individuals— vision playwriting, and tell us often that this 


perhaps more widespread to-day than it used 
to be—to hold to the semi-scicntifically 
demonstrable in preference to that which is 
called “mere impressionism” or even “mere 
interpretation.” Further, writers in Britain 
are so used to working within known limits, 
not only of genrt but of unconsciously- 
assumed audience, that they feel outfaced by 
the imponderables within a new medium of 
communication. What can we assume with 
an audience that has not selected itself as 
have those who are regular readers of the 
weekly journals? What language can we use? 
How far and in what ways can certain atti¬ 
tudes be explored? 

We may get depressing answers to all these 
questions, but the point is that they have 
hardly been asked in Britain. Some people 
arc thinking about the more tractable educa¬ 
tional possibilities of television; few have 
thought much about its imaginative possi¬ 
bilities. We rely, therefore, on straight trans¬ 
lations from other forms of art. I know of no 
one in Britain (or for that matter in the 
United States) who has written on the poten¬ 
tialities of a peculiarly television drama with 
the insight and technical closeness of Mr. 
Paddy Chayefsky. He argues, in a way I find 
convincing, that television drama is introspec¬ 
tive, Chekovian; that its strength as a 
dramatic medium will be in the exploration 
in depth of problems of character and per¬ 
sonal relationships. He seemed at one time to 
believe, until the pressures of commerce 
made him leave television writing, that by 
this approach he could legitimately find a 
large audience. It would not be as large as 
the audiences for the more successful quiz 
shows. But it would be bigger than any audi¬ 
ence that could be contained within the usual 
highbrow or middlebrow boundaries. 

I N Britain we are habitually disinclined to 
spend energy on productions so quickly 
presented and ended; and we lack the right 
sort of encouragement from those in charge 
of the television organisations. The pro¬ 
gramme companies in ITV spend some 
money in sponsoring competitions for tele- 


is a considerable fillip to the “creative cul¬ 
tural life of this dynamic new medium.” I 
am not at all impressed but regard these com¬ 
petitions, as they are at present arranged, 
chiefly as a means of producing a stock of 
plays and playwrights to feed the relentless 
sausage-machines of the drama departments. 
The plays they produce are usually essays in 
craft, in working within given and unques¬ 
tioned concepts. So the emphasis they give 
will be, to take a comparison from writing, 
like that of the “schools of journalism.” The 
BBC could counter ITV here, not by inspir¬ 
ing yet another group of processed plays, but 
by setting up, say, a fellowship in television 
drama: they might pay someone who has 
already shown ability as a writer simply to 
prowl round the studios, read and think, and 
then try to write a play. It might be a flop, 
or it might be the beginning of something 
worthwhile. Much the same might be done 
for documentary (which I should like to see 
moving towards the free essay), and for some 
other fields. There is simply not enough 
imaginative thinking at present; there is 
plenty of virtuosity but little of artistic virtue. 

But whatever the developments in the 
imaginative use of television, its basic work 
must always be direct and discursive. It must 
try, clearly, helpfully, and demotically, to 
speak to and for the variety and the strengths 
of its society. This is itself a very difficult 
job and in the long run will be done well 
only by people whose hands arc not tied, who 
are free from artificial pressures and external 
aims. 

This is one of several reasons why the in¬ 
troduction of commercial television was a 
defection of the responsibility of Parliament. 
For in Britain the fabric of class and culture 
is so densely interwoven that it is difficult 
simply to speak to anyone outside one’s 
known groups. By all kinds of characteristics 
—of which accent is only the first we arc 
likely to think of—our communication is 
likely to be more blurred than we realise: we 
will suggest what we do not mean to suggest 
and create an impression different from that 
we intended. 
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I hope a wide variety in styles of speech 
remains, whether brought about by geo¬ 
graphy or occupation. But television is often 
hindered by something more than this, by 
the disabling associations of certain styles in 
speech with class and status snobberies. This 
is true of many other forms of expression- 
furnishing, physical movements, emotional 
reactions; and no doubt there are parallels 
even in a society such as the United States. 
But the British situation is peculiarly in¬ 
volved and deeply rooted. A few years ago 
Mr. Joseph Trcnaman published some of his 
researches into the reception of programmes 
with an “educational content” on sound 
radio. His most striking finding was not that 
some people are put off such programmes 
because the vocabulary is “above their heads” 
or because the background assumed was 
greater than they possessed (both the BBC 
and ITV now have these limitations very 
much in mind), as that they resisted right 
from the start the tone and atmosphere of the 
programmes. It may be, too, that some people 
are drawn by this tone, because they identify 
it with a “cultured” condition. From BBC 
programmes in particular, one often feels 
that too simple an equation is being made: 
that the tones, styles, attitudes, patterns for 
emotional expression of “the cultured middle 
class” arc the norm to which all aspirations 
for “culture” should aspire; and that the 
more these can be transmitted the more will 
sweetness and light appear in British society. 
(This is what Sir Robert Fraser enjoys calling 
the Golden Man or Platonic Guardian 
assumption.) 

Of such programmes the outstanding 
example is The Brains Trust. One can enjoy 
it sometimes, if rather quizzically. But there 
would not be much gain if most of Britain 
confronted problems in just this manner; in¬ 
deed there would be some loss in bringing 
many of us to this condition. I don’t think I 
undervalue the qualities which these attitudes 
can embody: tolerance, reasonableness, dis¬ 
interestedness. But many of these qualities 
can be found, unregarded because expressed 
rather differently, in other social groups. 
Conversely, we often assume that the display 


of these more acceptaUe outward forms is a 
guarantee of the existence of these inner 
qualities. It is not surprising that some of 
Mr. Trenaman’s witnesses assumed in 
advance that such programmes were not for 
them; they were, rather, for “Them.” And 
to-day “Them” often means not only the 
traditional middle and upper-classes but the 
“grammar-school types,” those who have 
been accepted for further education by 
society. We need to think much more flexibly 
about how to ensure that the energy formerly 
wasted in maintaining the sillier and meaner 
aspects of class distinction is not now wasted 
in maintaining a stratification by educational 
opportunity. 

If we believe that “ability” is both more 
widespread and complex a quality than can 
be winnowed out by selecting one in five at 
eleven-plus, if we believe that many more 
people than the commercial mass-media 
assume can think responsibly and feel deeply, 
then we have to try—especially in the public 
service mass-media—to create more areas for 
demotic meeting. It is common knowledge 
that one of the more respectable reasons for 
ITV’s initial success was their sense of this 
need (though their motives are biased). And 
by now a few BBC programmes are giving 
pointers to the right kind of development here. 

I n A v E already suggested that television 
can be an important primary educator. In 
a much wider sen.se it will be an important 
general educator, an educator in manners, a 
way of transmitting—by implication and 
suggestion—attitudes and assumptions differ¬ 
ent from those many in its audience have 
previously held. In any society a medium so 
intimate and pervasive will do this; it is 
bound constantly to be putting before people 
other ways of shaking hands, of sitting 
down, of wearing clothes, of reacting to 
strangers, of eating, of carrying on conversa¬ 
tions; it is bound constantly to be setting in 
motion numerous slight but widespread re¬ 
actions. 

But some other changes in British society 
to-day seem, in any event, to be encouraging 
a greater cultural openness. They arc likely 
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to bring about a relative decline in the im¬ 
portance of the local, face-to-face community 
as an educator in manners. These communi¬ 
ties, whether of a neighbourhood or a work¬ 
bench, will still be important educators: talk 
at work or round a lamp-pst or at the edge 
of a dance-hall or in a coffee-bar, and the 
acceptance of the habits of these groups, will 
all have their persistent educative effect. And 
teen-agers in particular pay comparatively 
little attention to television. But for most of 
us the box in the corner will have a relatively 
more important place as a moderator of 
manners. 

Spend a week regularly watching television 
on either or both channels and you almost 
feel the cakes of custom being cracked open. 
If I have left an area in which I simply knew 
that one put half-length white lace curtains 
on the living-room window, how do I choose 
the curtains for my house on a new estate? 
Partly by keeping to custom, partly by look¬ 
ing at the neighbours’ houses—and partly by 
reading the new women’s magazines and by 
taking examples from television. And so with 
a host of other questions, which do not come 
near the threshold of consciousness: about 
how to conduct relationships in a new com¬ 
munity; or in a new form of work; or with 
teenage children who often seem to have few 
of the assumptions we had at their age. Many 
of these arc questions which previously we 
did not know we harboured or in fact did 
not harbour. As some of the older ways of 
transmitting habits, by “rubbing-off” in 
comparatively static groups, become less 
powerful, as more money for more people 
makes more choices available, so the media 
of mass-communication become more impor¬ 
tant as guides to choice, that is, as guides to 
attitudes, since attitudes inform choices. 

T h I s is a trend of the most unusual in¬ 
terest and significance. In some respects 
Dixon of Doc^ Green is probably a more 
powerful factor in general education than a 
whole range of evening institute classes in 
non-vocational subjects. 

This slightly transmogrified documentary 
is written by a man with an acute car for 


the surface of current speech and manners, 
and a remarkable responsiveness to the more 
immediate and evident contemporary situa¬ 
tions. Each instalment is really a dramatised 
secular parable played by characters who arc 
almost alive. And all the time, consciously 
or unconsciously, it is trying to ameliorate 
manners—from the sensible, direct injunc¬ 
tions by P.C. Dixon himself to “watch your 
step when crossing the road” (which is 
directly cdutfational in the same way as those 
public-service advertisements which enjoin 
us to sneeze into a handkerchief, though 
more sympathetically mediated) to the very 
attitude to the police themselves. It is so per¬ 
vasive that one police force has been recom¬ 
mended to revert to helmets in place of caps, 
since helmets arc now associated with the fine 
qualities of P.C. Dixon. . 

Traditional working-class attitudes to the 
“cops” were a compound of suspicion, scorn, 
laughter, and respect. Compare that with the 
clean, simplified, kindly figure of the “cop” 
which is being presented here. Where is the 
world in which the police beat you up at the 
station if you’ve made it difficult for them 
to get you there? where you suspect that they 
always stick together and will lie to the 
magistrates to do so? where you believe they 
arc lenient with the local nobs? I am not say¬ 
ing that these qualities exist all the rime and 
unrelieved. But one knew and knows that 
they do exist, within a whole texture of atti¬ 
tudes to the police, a texture that has been 
formed in the stresses of experience, a texture 
that is not simply mean and suspicious but is 
subtle and finely qualified. The picture of the 
police which is offered in Dixon of Doc{ 
Green is obviously a “nicer” picture, yet it 
has a thoroughly unreal, wished-for quality. 
Perhaps it would be “nice” if life were like 
that, though I doubt it. 

We do not really know how far this pro¬ 
gramme—and the others for which it stands 
—affect attitudes. Dixon of Docl( Green is 
not art but it is semi-imaginative; and it may 
therefore have more effect than the more 
direct and rational documentaries. No doubt 
the effect of such half-art is slow, but it may 
eventually (in combination with the other 
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forces of which it is both a pkt and a reflec¬ 
tion) be considerable. Dixon of Docl( Green 
is a BBC production and the BBC is a public- 
service organisation. Few organisations are 
similarly striving to be disinterested. 

those which disinterestedly assist the 
making of choices to-day the most immedi¬ 
ately striking, though it is comparatively 
very small, is the Consumers’ Association, 
which gained a membership of more than 
one hundred thousand less than two years 
after it had been formed. It is the product of 
a society which has reached a high level of 
consumption and possesses a fairly large 
number of people ready to try to make the 
choice of consumer goods a matter for 
deliberate discrimination. The other side of 
the coin may be seen in the “commercials” 
on ITV, and these do not work through the 
encouragement of rational choice. They are 
forms of bastard art, based largely on 
emotional appeals often irrelevant to the 
rational case for using their products. It is 
an odd irony that the more disinterested 
workers in'television tend, as I said earlier, 
to be chary of the deep waters of “art” and 
to feel safer with a more “objective” 
approach; whereas those who are less dis¬ 
interested, who wish to sell, should forcefully 
misuse some of the methods of art. If you 
produced a modern Merchant of Venice 
(Shakespeare’s is a “classic” and so in a 
special box) you might be accused of anti¬ 
semitism by several watchful organisations; 
if you wrote a modern Othello you might be 
accused of exacerbating the colour problem. 
But you may make the most thoroughgoing 
and questionable assumptions so as to sell 
soap—^grossly distorting the nature of married 
love or family life or sexual attraction or 
friendship between colleagues—and no one 
will do more than smile or be mildly irri¬ 
tated. 

O F COURSE, most of us do not make 
tnost of our choices objectively and 
dispassionately. And even those professional 
and intellectual groups which largely support 
the Consumers’ Association make many of 
their choices, especially in artistic matters, 
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on prestige and snol^ish grounds. We may 
tolerate no nonsense about detergents but we 
tolerate a lot in our choice of pictures and 
books. But for a great many of us the choice 
of quite ordinary consumer goods has rarely 
been a matter of weighing up the pros and 
cons of various types. Small material snob¬ 
beries apart, we have often sought to buy 
with these goods dreams, gaiety, colour. The 
success of Lux toilet soap many years ago 
with working-class women was more moving 
than comic. It would be inhuman not to 
appreciate the force of this attitude in a 
world whose material rewards were drab and 
limited. 

What irks me is that new adroit organisa¬ 
tions are using the mass-media to increase 
this habit in a Britain where life need not be 
so drab and horizons not so limited. The 
television “commercials” arc the successors 
to the old coloured mail-order catalogues, but 
much more sophisticated. They do not 
simply exploit old habits; they seek to extend 
them. In an expanding commercial society 
they sell people not only the dreams they 
already nourish, but new dreams for new 
needs or possible needs. The medium is being 
used as a streamlined machine for develop¬ 
ing what are, after all, undesirable associa¬ 
tions, since we have all to keep on trying not 
to father our emotions on to situations and 
things unworthy of them. I would like to sec 
television assist much more the making of 
rational choices wherever they arc relevant; 
I would like to sec it develop its own imagin¬ 
ative forms in relevant and disinterested 
ways. 

But in the present situation the single most 
powerful attempt to alter attitudes—to edu¬ 
cate manners—in Britain is being made 
through the advertisements on ITV. There 
we can see at its plainest the sort of Britain 
—the quality of life in Britain—which might 
emerge if the kinds of force it represents 
were totally and without qualification or 
resistance in play. There we may sec the 
picture of life which young working-class 
wives, and lowcr-middlc-class wives, and 
husbands just taking out the first mortgage 
ever held in their family, are all being asked 
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to find acceptable—so that as many as pos¬ 
sible of them will use this soap or feel that 
they “deserve” this chocolate or “owe it to 
themselves” to have this refrigerator. What 
sort of a world are they shown.? 

I T is not a violcndy crude world; in all 
sorts of obvious ways it is a very decent 
world. It is a bright world and a congeni¬ 
tally innocent world, a world prior to the 
knowledge of good and evil, in which all the 
young girls have that wonderful Jamesian 
exclamation-mark between their eyebrows 
(sec the Mirandas of the cocoa-commercials) 
and even the middle-aged fathers look no 
more than nicely weathered by sinless winds. 
But it is a bodiless world and Sir Robert 
Fraser, like the Father Christmas in a big 
store, is the public-relauons host to it. 

What goes on in the office.? It would be 
interesting to know, but not of crucial im¬ 
portance. It is more important to reali.se the 
essential childishness, inadequacy, euphoria 
of this world; and so to question the quality 
of the life which is being promoted. There 
is something exceptionally wrong-headed in 
our almost single-minded concern with 
questions in Parliament, independent com¬ 
mittees or dependent committees (so often 
and so willingly set up by ITV) to consider 
the time allowed to this advertisement or the 
accuracy of that claim. All this has to be 
done: but we almost wholly ignore the 
harder question—what arc the attitudes 
which are all the time being transmitted 
underneath.? 

These characteristics do not appear simply 
because some people have commercial reasons 
for wanting a very large and very quiet 
audience. As I have said already, one of the 
strongest limitations on the mass-media— 
simply because they are mass-media and 
whether they are public-service or com¬ 
mercial—is their pressing awareness of a 
huge audience. 

A “pure artist” may not be unaware of an 
audience; but there is a sound sense in which 
we can say he is unaware of it. He may write 
for a tribunal of a few friends or the glorious 


dead or his own conscience. At his best he 
respects it and is sensitive to it because its 
standards are those he respects and admires. 
Between him and it is the standard itself. 
He is not aware of a vast, unknown, un¬ 
assessed, varying audience which has to be 
won. This situation is not wholly discredit¬ 
able; but at the best it is extremely inhibiting., 
How will a miner in South Wales or a 
woman on a North Yorkshire farmhouse or 
.1 solicitor in London take this? Will some 
be dangerously shocked? Dare I assume this? 
How far will most people go along with me 
if I ri.sk this? As a result even public-service 
television tends to take the world much as it 
finds it, or is very careful in deciding how 
far it can push out along a path not so far 
well-used. 

It can rarely be, in a sustained way, 
radical or searching. Programmes such as 
Tonight and Panorama show that its pro¬ 
cedures can sometimes move a little ahead of 
conventional expectations; yet if we compare 
the grip of these programmes with what we 
know of really rigorous and disciplined 
enquiry we see how wide the gap is. A pro¬ 
gramme such as Monitor is in part a minority 
programme. But it naturally wants to spread 
further and in any event its “minority” is 
immensely larger than tlie minorities the 
little magazines talk about. It has to provide 
a service already acceptable to most of its 
viewing “minority” and stimulation or 
“stretch” of a kind which doesn’t lose as 
many as it gains. These are among the basic 
facts of life even for public-service television, 
since its audience is comparatively un- 
selected. 

H ow far television will be able to cxiend 
from this base depends on a number 
of factors. I suggested earlier, in a reference 
to Mr. Chayefsky, possible imaginative 
developments. When it is being discursive, 
perhaps a disinterested mass-medium will 
be, at its best, a little ahead of the line at 
which ideas have hardened into lethargic 
assumptions, and as often as possible will be 
speaking fo groups held together by more 
than the common possession of a television 
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set. It is evident that the BBC i$ better placed 
to work in this way than ITV. For it is in 
the interests of the advertisers not to be 
radical or searching, not to break the audi¬ 
ence into minority groups; they have to want 
mass audiences, mass audiences of masses. 

Admittedly, they do not look as nakedly 
aggressive as this description suggests; and I 
am sure that many of them are “sincere” and 
well-meaning. This is a leathery old society, 
deeply scored with the wrinkles of good in¬ 
tention, caution, patience, and phlegm; and 
our commercial mass-media both reflect some 
of these qualities (we are horrified at the 
rawness of commercial television in the 
United States) and are held in by the checks 
and balances that have been born of these 
qualities. Yet when wc have read carefully 
through the Independent Television Act, 
and have noted all the grand announcements 
for their prestige programmes, and have 
observed the weighty memlKrs of their 
advisory committees, when we have done all 
this we have only to watch tlic programmes 
in the peak hours on ITV for a few evenings 
to appreciate which way that organisation 
wants to push this society. They want to push 
it towards a generalised form of life which 
looks much like the life we have known and 
for the rest looks nicely acceptable—but 
whose texture is as like that of a good life 
as processed bread is like home-baked bread. 

If the restraints were slighter the prtKcss 
would go on more quickly. This has already 
hap{)encd, as wc all know, in some Sunday 
newspapers (who have no similar Act to limit 
their tendencies). In the name of the common 
man they have now reached a nastiness 
which unites only the worst parts of us all. 
Foi* the popular Press in general there can 
now be little hope. Caught up at a crucial 
time by a combination of technical advances 
and financial pressures they have become by 
now so bad as to be chiefly a social disability. 
Luckily, some of their previous functions 
have been taken over by broadcasting, and 
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others the journals can fill. For the rest it may 
be that local and differentiated publications 
will have to be rc-born from the grass-roots. 

W HAT we can see in all these media, 
though the intensity differs, is a sort 
of processing of attitudes, a processing 
whose particular forms arc chiefly decided by 
the larger social forces which these media 
reflect and support. 

It is a processing which tries to produce 
what I have called a cultural classicssness (and 
I do not mean, as I have already said, an 
economic classlessness). By extrapolation 
from these tendencies wc can easily imagine 
a society which was rigidly stratified and yet 
had a common quality in many of its atti¬ 
tudes. Nor do I mean a society which im¬ 
posed only a few forms of cultural expression 
—in which, .say, almost everyone watched 
the same quiz show at the same time. The 
audiences for such shows would certainly be 
immense and would cut across class and 
status boundaries. But a highly-developed 
consumers’ society can make use of a fairly 
wide range of stitus-differentiations within 
artistic activities. It has room for Vogue as 
well as for Late Extra, for the arts supple¬ 
ments in the posh Sunday papers as well as 
for the chauvinistic tabloids, for the cigar¬ 
ettes which distinguish the man who is a 
little different as well as for the paper which 
only top people read, for the latest angry 
young writer as well as for the teen-age sing¬ 
ing idol. Such a society would not be osten¬ 
sibly hostile to “culture.” It would make 
culture a commodity. Nor would it deny the 
value of radical enquiry; it would be 
addicted to those discussions or “panel” 
programmes which parade, like circus 
animals, a neutered radicalism. 

But the disconcerting force and personal 
humility of genuine imaginative or intel¬ 
lectual activity would have been lost as surely 
as both the crust and the taste have been lost 
in that processed bread. 
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Varieties of Communist Experience 
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I H A V E recently returned from a month’s 
trip to the Soviet Union, Poland, and Yugo¬ 
slavia. So superficial an inspection could 
hardly be expected to yield profound con¬ 
clusions. Still a swift and concentrated tour in 
lands previously known only through the eyes 
of others offers certain advantages. Old assump¬ 
tions and expectations dissolve in a flood of new 
and concrete impressions; the easy abstractions 
which rule our thought trip up over the com¬ 
plexities of experience. For this traveller, one 
impression above ail was paramount. We have 
often tended to suppose that Communism, as 
the most explicit and comprehensive of the ideo¬ 
logies of our day, would stamp the nations under 
its sway into a fairly uniform mould. The very 
phrase “the Communist world” conveys the cus¬ 
tomary notion of essential homogeneity. But 
what strikes the casual observer—or at least this 
one—is precisely the heterogeneity of Com¬ 
munist practice. This phenomenon, I think, is 
worth examination, because it seems likely that 
such heterogeneity holds out the best, if not 
the only, hope, for eventual world peace. 

Communism is not a monolith; it is a spec¬ 
trum. At one end of the spectrum lies China— 
messianic, austere, passionately ideological, 
deeply fanatical, and inaccessible to the Ameri¬ 
can observer. (Though the State Department has 
now relented, Peking has not—the problem to¬ 
day is, not American passports, but Chinese 
visas.) At the other end of the spectrum lie 
Poland and Yugoslavia—countries whose species 
of Communism confound the cliches which 
have dominated Western thought in the last 
decade. In between lies the Soviet Union, the 
most powerful Communist nation of them all, 
a singular mixture of excessive confidence and 
excessive insecurity, of extraordinary efficiency 
and exasperating inefficiency, of venturesome 
innovation and rigid ideology. 


Power, of course, settles heavily on the Sino- 
Russian side of the spectrum. By themselves 
Poland and Yugoslavia can make little differ¬ 
ence to the international balance of force. Yet 
conceivably, if the Polish and Yugoslav experi¬ 
ences express a possible direction in which 
Communism might evolve, then what is going 
on in these smaller countries may be of incalcul¬ 
able significance. It is not too much to suggest 
that the future may depend on whether the 
Soviet Union remains within the orbit of ideo¬ 
logy or begins to move imperceptibly towards a 
more genial and pragmatic form of Com¬ 
munism. 


T h £ one safe generalisation about the Soviet 
Union is that it is in flux. The changes 
which have taken place since the death of Stalin 
continue to be a source of local wonder and 
delight. Soviet citizens talk freely about the 
“bad times,” by which they mean the period 
from 1948 or so to 1953. When one asks what 
these years were like, they reply that no one 
dared speak his private thoughts, no one 
trusted anyone else, no one was safe from 
arbitrary and unpredictable terror. This relative 
candour about the last days of Stalin is curiously 
devoid of bitterness towards “the Old Man” 
himself; he is either seen as a great builder Who 
went wrong in his last years or else as an aged 
leader deceived and betrayed by unscrupulous 
subordinates, like Beria. Still the frankness about 
the “distortions” which took place under his 
sponsorship is of enormous significance. The 
revulsion against the “cult of personality” and 
against the omnipotent secret police is deeply 
felt and genuine. People say over and over with 
fervent conviction, “We will never go through 
anything like that again!” (When one asks how 
they can be sure that the cult of personality will 
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not revive, wiiether aoy structural changes have 
taken place to prevent the ema^nce of a new 
tyrant, they only say, “Because we have been 
through this once, we will not permit it to 
happen again’’*-a proposition rather more con¬ 
vincing to the speaker than to the beholder.) 

The implication of the talk about the “bad 
times*’ is ^at times are much better now. This 
cannot be gainsaid. There has been a vast in¬ 
crease in personal security. One hears little now 
about sudden midnight arrests. The secret 
police have been sharply reduced in power. The 
streets of Moscow are filled with people trickling 
back from exile and hard labour in Siberia. The 
labour camps themselves have apparently under¬ 
gone a drastic change in character. More than 
this, Khrushchev, after eliminating Malenkov 
in the post-Stalin struggle, took over the Malen¬ 
kov programme (as Stalin once took over the 
economic programme of Trotsky), and in the 
last two years has been making a prodigious 
effort to raise standards of life and comfort. The 
traveller cannot help being impressed by the 
variety and abundance (if not necessarily by the 
quality) of consumer goods in the department 
stores of the large cities. 

At no time since the Revolution have ordinary 
Soviet citizens, felt themselves both so free and 
so affluent. Quite naturally, they exult in a 
tremendous debt to the man who made these 
gains possible. Certainly Khrushchev himself 
rejoices in their gratitude. Still, to be fair, there 
is little evidence yet of the emergence of a new 
personality cult. One sees few pictures of 
Khrushchev around and no statues, and one 
docs not constantly feel a Big Brotherly presence 
as one did in pre-war Germany or Italy or in 
Stalinist Russia. Khrushchev is a rare bird 
among dictators; he wants very much to be 
liked. He cares about popular moods, he basks 
in the affection of crowds, and he goes vigor¬ 
ously around his country as if engaged in a per¬ 
petual campaign for re-election. 

Watching these developments, some observers 
have expressed the hope that the combination of 
personal security, consumer goods, and a dic¬ 
tator who wants to be popular would bring 
about a relaxation of the grimly ideological 
character of Soviet society. It has been reason¬ 
ably argued that political dogmatism cannot sur¬ 
vive an increase in free discussion and that 
administrative totalitarianism will melt away 
under the diversifications inherent in a consumer 
economy. AH this may be so. There is little evi¬ 
dence for it yet in contemprary Russia. 
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Nearly all the changes which have taken 
place since the death of Stalin have been in what 
the Western liberal must call the right direction. 
Despite these changes, the Soviet Union remains 
a Geological society. Khrushchev has not 
liberaUsed the regime. What he has done is to 
begin to normalise it. This is not unimprtant: 
the Soviet citizen is acquiring for the first time 
a sense of what is normal—what is his “right" 
—in the way both of personal security and of 
material comfort, and he is not likely to relin¬ 
quish these norms willingly short of the threat 
of war against his country. Still, this is quite a 
different thing from liberalising Soviet society— 
from making it less dogmatic and totalitarian, 
more pragmatic and tolerant. 

The heart of Soviet dogmatism is the principle 
of infallibility, applied to leader, to party, and to 
theory of history. The gains under Khrushchev, 
far from weakening that principle, may very 
likely have strengthened it. Thus personal 
security and consumer goods, by satisfying the 
urgent demands of the managerial and technical 
groups, may actually reduce strivings towards 
intellectual and plitical liberty and increase 
political passivity. In the last;,, days of Stalin, 
Soviet citizens questioned (in the privacy of their 
minds) the notion that their leadership could do 
no wrong. But to-day, when leadership is begin¬ 
ning to produce a multitude of pleasurable 
results, the results themselves—from improving 
the style of women’s shoes to hitting the moon 
—only verify the infallibility both of the leader 
and of the ideology behind him. 

A t L E A s T it is difficult to explain otherwise 
the characteristic state of mind in the 
Soviet ^lite—the stupfying mixture of confi¬ 
dence, ignorance, imprviousness, and incurio¬ 
sity. Nothing is more dismaying to the visitor 
than this almost total lack of curiosity (except 
about new productive methods or techniques). 
The members of the ^litc are absolutely confi¬ 
dent that they know far more about Britain than 
Mr. Macmillan or Mr. Gaitskell, far more about 
France than General de Gaulle, far more about 
the United States than President Eisenhower or 
Governor Stevenson. Both this confidence and 
the accompanying ignorance much disturbed 
Hugh Gaitskell and Ancurin Bevan on their 
recent visit to Moscow. A newspaprman who 
accompanied them has written: 

One of the highest prsonaiities of the regime 
was entirely ignorant of the existence of the 
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National Health Service in Britain. Another, 
who accompanied us to an anti-colonial ballet at 
the Bolshoi, refused to believe that a play oppos¬ 
ing racial discrimination could be put on in the 
United States or that anti-colonial propaganda 
was legal in Great Britain. . . . The unemployed 
are believed to be queuing up before all the 
work-exchanges of Paris and London. ... On a 
lower level, things arc even worse. Our guide at 
Leningrad refused to believe that I could wel¬ 
come Soviet visitors at my home in Paris, or that 
the best Western writers weren’t Ckimmunists, 
or that abstract painting was not an American 
invention and sign of capitalist decadence, etc. 
And what was concerned here was not just a 
natural difference of opinion but incomprehen¬ 
sion concerning even what we were talking 
about. 

What seem ascertainable facts to the Wes¬ 
terner arc believed in the Soviet Union only 
when they conform to the official stereotypes. 
If a statement (its the stereotype, one’s Soviet 
friend beams with triumph; things that don’t 
fit arc rejected out of hand with smiles of pity¬ 
ing condescension. Nothing is more futile, by 
the way, than to hope to encourage the Soviet 
citizen to candour about his country by admit¬ 
ting faults in one’s own. The visitor receives no 
credit for such admissions; it is rather assumed 
that the facts are so patent and overwhelming 
that “even you are forced to admit them.” As 
for foreign comments on life and conditions in 
the Soviet Union: anything which falls short of 
fulsome praise is likely to be resented as need¬ 
ling and hostile. 

Paddy Chayefsky, the playwright, a member 
of our party, remarked, “The Soviet Union is 
like a hu.sband and wife who keep telling every¬ 
one all the time how happy they are.” 

When pressed hard about any point, Soviet 
citizens seek refuge in talk about their terrible 
suffering during the Second World War. No one 
can underestimate the extent of this wartime 
suffering. Yet most people in the Soviet Union 
seem to have argued themselves into the convic¬ 
tion that they were the only victims of Nazi 
terror. Indeed, forgetting their alliance of 1939- 
41 (and to bring that up in the Soviet Union is 
accounted the worst of taste), they talk a good 
deal of the time as if they were alone in resist¬ 
ing Hitler. The fearful ravages of war, carefully 
renewed in memory by novels and movies, have 
become the universal alibi, the all<onquering 
justification of every excess, error, or atrocity 
committed since, ^van thus observed to a 
Ukrainian farmer that he was getting more 
gallons a year per cow in Britain than Ukrainian 


cows seemed able to produce. ‘‘But you weren't 
overrun by Hidcr,” came the inevitable reply. 
Bevan said: “Those were not the cows that were 
overrun by Hitler.” 

One has only to add that, within the dite, 
manners tend to be pompous and hectoring, and 
the conception of discussion is hopeless. I had to 
listen to Yury Zhukov, the Soviet Minister in 
charge of cultural exchanges, denounce the 
Russian Research Centre at Harvard for its ten¬ 
dentious and distorted researches in Soviet 
affairs—tendentious and distorted, it appeared, 
because they refused to accept official Soviet 
documents as the last word. The afternoon 
before, I had spent some time with the Pro¬ 
fessor of American History in a leading Soviet 
university and the head of the American section 
in a leading hi.storical institute. The conversa¬ 
tion (conducted through an interpreter) re¬ 
vealed surprising ignorance about American 
history and historians. (The two Soviet Ameri¬ 
canists, for example, had not heard of Richard 
Hofstadter or Oscar Handlin.) But what docs 
ignorance matter if you already possess the key 
to the universe.^ 


T m I s state of mind has one particularly un¬ 
pleasant consequence. I have travelled in 
many countries of the world; but I have never 
been lied to as casually, contemptuously, and 
persistently .as in the Soviet Union, One expects 
to be lied to on large issues—that writers are 
free to write as they please, or that the South 
Koreans invaded North Korea. These are high- 
policy lies and comparable lies would doubtless 
be told foreigners in the United States. But one 
is lied to equally on petty issues, where what is 
at stake is not some question of national policy 
but rather the relationship of one person to an¬ 
other. 

An episode is worth recounting. Paddy 
Chayefsky’s parents came from a village in the 
Ukraine; and it had been his hope that he might 
be able to re-visit the ancestral home. He com¬ 
municated this hope to the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington and again to the Writers’ Union 
in Moscow. In due course, a trip was laid on to 
Kiev, where the rest of the group would meet 
local writers and see the town while Mr. 
Chayefsky would go by automobile to his vil¬ 
lage. Then, the day before we were due to go, 
the trip was cancelled. The reason provided by 
the Writer^ Union? “No hotel rooms arc avail¬ 
able in Kiev.” 
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The reason did not seem convincing. Mr. 
Chayefsky pointed out that a Soviet writer, 
eager to visit a place near Montgomery, 
Alabama, would be a bit suspicious if he were 
told that the trip was out because there were no 
hotel rooms in Montgomery. He then walked 
over to Intourist where he was informed that 
there were plenty of rooms available in Kiev. 
Being a man of determination, Mr. Chayefsky 
booked passage for New York and announced 
that he would leave the next day unless the 
Kiev trip was reinstated by five o’clock that 
afternoon. A few moments before his deadline, 
hotel rooms were found. 

So we went to Kiev. For Mr. Chayefsky to 
make his pilgrimage and rejoin the rest of the 
party on what we were told was “the last plane 
that evening to Moscow,” it was necessary for 
him to leave the hotel at eight in the morning. 
He then could drive five hours to the village, 
stay an hour, and drive back to Kiev in time 
for the evening plane. But no car appeared at 
eight, or at nine, or at ten, or at eleven. In Kiev, 
a city of nearly a million, the Ukrainian Writers’ 
Union seemed unable to find a car and driver 
for the American writer who wished to see 
where his parents were born. Around noon a 
car at last arri^ed. It was pointed out to Mr. 
Chayefsky that, if he went now, he could not 
catch up with the rest of the party that evening. 
But Mr. Chayefsky’s curiosity and determination 
were at a high point, and he insisted on going. 
Just before his departure, a new and later Kiev- 
Moscow plane was discovered; if he hurried, he 
was now told, he still could get back to Moscow 
that night. 

He left, drove five hours and reached the vil¬ 
lage. The villagers had never seen an American 
before. They greeted him with enthusiasm; 
people who remembered his parents appeared; 
preparations had already been made for a 
banquet. Then, after seven minutes, Mr. 
Chayefsky’s escort reminded him that, if he 
wanted to make the late plane, he would have 
to depart. They drove furiously back to Kiev, 
rushed to the airport—and found that there was 
no late Moscow passenger plane! 

Why this fantastic effort to prevent Mr. 
Chayefsky from seeing his ancestral home? It 
was partly, no doubt, the feeling that this was 
a poor village, and that the American writer 
wanted to sec it only to gather material about 
"negative" aspects of Soviet life. It was partly, 
too, the deeply-ingrained habits of falsification 
and contempt. 

4 


T hese have been general considerations; 

our particular concern on this trip was 
Soviet literary life. Edward Weeks, Alfred 
Kazin, Paddy Chayefsky, and I made up the 
first American writers' delegation to visit the 
Soviet Union under the “Lacy-Zarubin cultural 
exchange agreement.” Seeing writers may not 
tell one much about the power structure of a 
country; but it docs tell a good deal about the 
intellectual atmosphere. A good deal—not every¬ 
thing. The presence of a delegation inevitably 
injects a certain artificiality into a gathering. 
Frank and confidential interchange is most un¬ 
likely, especially with one or two literary 
bureaucrats on hand. Freedom of comment has 
unquestionably improved since the death of 
Stalin, but it is still reserved for chat within the 
family. Most of the time the Soviet writers, with 
the exception of one or two who arc sufficiently 
established to be permitted a certain latitude, or 
sufficiently brave or cynical not to give a damn, 
give the foreigners a set of weary official 
responses. Do these people always believe what 
they say? It is entirely possible that men who 
seem rigid and impervious when foreigners 
voice doubts are actually voicing the same doubts 
themselves in private. Delegations do not have 
much chance to probe beneath the surface of 
Soviet culture; and one feels that beneath the 
surface there is a good deal stirring. 

Still, the official atmosphere is what matters 
for the moment, and delegations get a sizeable 
dose of this. It is clear, of course, that writers 
arc conceived of by the State—and for the most 
part conceive of themselves—as instruments in 
the general task of uplifting Soviet society. In 
part, this is the expression of a natural patriotic 
desire to take part in a vast national effort; in 
part, it is the arrangement of the State to keep 
so potentially subversive a section of the popula¬ 
tion under discipline. “Writers are a type of 
artillery,” Khrushchev told the Writers’ Con¬ 
gress in May. “They clear the way for our for¬ 
ward movement and help our party in the Com¬ 
munist education of the workers. . . . You must 
brainwash people with your works.” 

This is the official literary mission. The editor 
of 0 \tyabr, a leading cultural magazine, opened 
a meeting with our group by a rambling stump 
speech, delivered to the accompaniment of 
approving chuckles from his claque, about an 
incident in London when someone had said to 
him, “You want to conquer us.” The editor re¬ 
plied, according to his own account: “Why the 
hell should we want to conquer you? We have 
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more natural resources than any country in the 
world. We have more gold than any country in 
the world. We have more diamonds than any 
country in the world. Etc, etc. Why in hell 
should we want you? Of course, if you want a 
fight, we will be glad to take you on and beat 
you up. But we don't need you and don’t want 
you. All we want is peace.” This seemed a 
strange introduction to a literary discussion; it 
is regrettably symptomatic. (Alfred Kazin 
appropriately responded that, since the United 
States was a richer nation than the Soviet 
Union, it must therefore be, according to the 
editor’s own argument, even more peace-loving.) 
Similarly, the editor of Inostrannaya Litcratura 
launched into a diatribe on, of all things, science- 
fiction, seeking to show that Soviet science- 
fiction revealed a serene, constructive, and 
optimistic nation, while American science- 
fiction showed a nation afraid of the future—all 
this, the editor added, because of the need to 
keep the people tense and frightened in order to 
get them to pay the taxes required to maintain 
the defence-spending required to maintain the 
capitalist economy. Yet these editors were 
accounted among the more free-spirited in the 
Soviet literary world. 

The style in which they discussed such 
matters was as discouraging as the substance. 
Indeed, there is little better test of the literary 
sensibility of a society than its taste in rhetoric. 
Soviet rhetoric is brutal, strident, and banal. It 
was disconcerting to watch the old formulas of 
denunciation come tumbling out when other¬ 
wise intelligent men ventured into general 
political or even literary discussion. And where 
else in the civilised world could the following 
verse be printed in a serious literary publica¬ 
tion? 

Yf poets 

sing out the grand story 

The song 

oj our young U'orf(ers' dreams. 

Of inspired ones 

who win a new glory, 

Of Communist 

labour teams! 

The secrets of science 
we’ll master. 

The problems 

of technique we’ll beat; 

advancing, 

with speed ever faster, 

The universe 

lies at our feet. 


Our enemies 

pale from frustration! 

How vain now 

their blustering seems! 

So forward 

ye pride of our nation — 

Ye Communist 

labour teams! 

Conceivably, the poem sounds better in Russian 
than it does in English (but it couldn’t sound 
very much better); in any case, no malice 
attaches to the yanslation which was done in 
Moscow and published in a recent issue of 
Soviet Literature, an English-language publica¬ 
tion supposedly devoted to the most exportable 
Soviet writing. 

The obsession with political purpose and 
effect has created a cult of the mass. The most 
sophisticated writer in the Soviet Union told us 
that he learned far more from the thousands of 
untutored letters sent him about his books than 
from the most thoughtful literary criticism. A 
poet said he had received 40,000 letters about a 
single poem. Can such things be true? If the 
poet (as he claimed) read all these letters, it 
would have taken him (allowing two minutes 
per letter and an eight-hour working day) five- 
and-a-half months; one wonders when he would 
have had time to write his poetry. Still, the 
claim suggests the extent to which the cult of 
the mass has put a premium on the quantitative 
approach to literature. Writers fulfil quotas 
like factory workers. Notes like the following 
abound in the Soviet literary Press: 

Between the 3rii and 4th Congress of the 
Ukrainian Writers’ Union (1954-59) the Ukrain¬ 
ian writers published 65 new novels, 118 short 
stories, 193 collccdons of talcs and articles. 295 
volumes of verse, and 268 books for children. 
About 70 new plays were produced. . . . Last 
year alone over a thousand fiction titles with a 
total print of over 40 million were published in 
the Ukraine. 

i. 

The sense of political mission brings with it 
an intense preoccupation with literary dogma. 
“Socialise realism” is still a major issue for the 
ordinary Soviet writer. At a recent confetence 
on the Problems of Socialist Realism (organised 
by the Union of Soviet Writers and the Gorky 
Institute of World Literature), the speaker 
rather oddly stressed that, “despite the claims 
to the contrary made by foreign revisionists, the 
method orsocialist realism not only exists, but is 
steadily developing and becoming richer.” 
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The aitcmpu of some bourgeois ideologisu to 
pretend that socialist realism was “decreed” by 
the State and “foisted on” Soviet writers was 
nothing short of ridiculous; in fact the history of 
literature and art had shown that the way had 
been prepared for this creative method by all 
the preceding artistic development of mankind 
and was a new natural stage of this develop¬ 
ment. 

In practice, “socialist realism” tends to become 
a flexible conception. One doubts whether it 
really exists at all; an old and cynical writer 
told us that socialist realism was nothing more 
than what the people approved. Yet the pre¬ 
occupation survives; the doctrine worries Soviet 
writers. And along with it arc the other staples 
of Soviet literary control: the “positive hero,” 
the compulsory optimism, the happy ending. In 
his Writers’ Congress speech, Khru-shchev 
ranged himself with the “positive” writers, the 
so<alied “embellishers.” 

WIjo are the non-embellishers? Some of them 
say that the principal task of literature consists of 
rooting out all the faults and failings possible. 
Ignoring at the same time the great conquests 
of Soviet society. So listen, dear friends, if it is 
anyone who reveals and lays bare failings an<l 
faults, and whose liand will not falter in so 
doing, it will be the Party and its Central Com¬ 
mittee (storm)’ applause). 

In other parts of his speech, Khrushchev ex¬ 
pressed a genial tolerance towards writing and 
a hope that writers could hereafter solve their 
own problems (i.e., substitute sclf<cnsorship for 
.State censorship); but his central argument left 
no doubt about the limited role permitted to 
writers in Soviet society. 

T h e Soviet conception of the writer as a 
gunner, an engineer of the soul, a mass 
educator—as almost anything except a writer— 
has to be undcr.stood if we arc to understand 
what the Soviet Union means by “cultural ex¬ 
change.” It does not mean free trade in ideas. 
It means rather a series of reciprocal trade 
agreements, in which usable ideas of one 
country arc bartered for usable ideas of another. 
The editor of OI(tyabr explained to us that any 
impression of Soviet indifference to Western 
ideas was all wrong. “We are eager to take 
everything constructive and good you have to 
offer,” he said, and went on to instance 
agronomy, metallurgy, and engineering as field.s 
in which the West Jtad sometliing to contribute. 
The implication, in a statement addressed to the 
American writers’ delegation, was plain enough: 


the Soviet Union had nothing to learn from 
literary critics, editors, or historians. So the 
visiting scientist or engineer is assured of a warm 
welcome and an interested hearing; even the 
visiting economist finds a ready audience for a 
discussion of technical problems of economic 
management; but the Soviet ^lite is not much 
interested in the visiting humanist, who, after 
all, has no techniques to communicate—has, in¬ 
deed, nothing to lose but his ideas. 

The hard tact is that the last thing the Soviet 
Union cares about is a free exchange of ideas. 
Nothing is more puz^ling, for example, given 
the blazing sclf<onlidence of the Soviet regime, 
than the distress, even fear, with which Soviet 
citizens confront the thought of the sale within 
the U.S.S.R. of foreign books, magazinc.s, and 
newspapers. The foreigner in Moscow, going 
slowly mad as he tries to figure out what is 
happening in the world from the pages of the 
London Daily Woii{er and I'HutnanilS, soon 
logins to enquire why he cannot buy the Times 
or the Daily Telegraph of London, or the New 
York Times or Herald Tribune. Embassies, 
government offices, and a few libraries receive 
copies of foreign magazines and newspapers; 
but, for all practical purposes, the ordinary 
foreign visitor or Soviet citizen has no access to 
non-Communist publications. Why should this 
be? We u.scd to tell Soviet writers that we would 
be glad to take them to bookshops in Washing¬ 
ton, New York, and London where they could 
buy Pravda, Izvestia, and Soviet magazines and 
books. Why, we would ask, could they not take 
us to similar places in Moscow? This appeal 
left them singularly unmoved. So far as one 
can tell, the present one-way passage strikes most 
of them as perfectly right and natural. 

Pressing the question further produced 
curious results. A couple of eminent writers, 
separately explaining why Moscow could not 
put the London or New York Times on sale, 
cited what they represented as typical Western 
kiosks, one in Nice, the other on Broadway. 
From the lurid and .somewhat lip-smacking 
descriptions, one learned that these stands 
offered nothing but .sex and pornography. 

"That is what you want to do with us,” we 
were told in grandiloquent tones. “You want to 
make us accept your Western obscenity and 
filth. But we say to you that we will not accept 
it. Wc will not corrupt our people the way the 
capitalists have corrupted yours.” To this, one 
replies that the Soviet Union can keep out all 
the pornography it wants, but that cither Times 
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is nui usually regarded as primarily a medium 
for pornography. One says plaintively: Let us 
please talk about serious magazines and books 
and newspapers. Why can’t such be sold? The 
reply comes in increasingly angry and in¬ 
coherent tones. 

“We have told you that we do not want your 
filth. You want to force your Western ideas 
upon us. We are going to keep them out. You 
had better understand that. . . . Etc., etc.” 

The other argument invoked to defend the 
ban on foreign publications is that “the time is 
not ripe,” the Soviet people are still like a grow¬ 
ing child, and a child has to have its reading 
selected for it until it reaches maturity. This 
suggests that admitting the New York Times is 
felt likely in some way to endanger the stability 
of the regime. When one replies that the theory 
of the 42-ycar-old infant is not convincing and 
that the Soviet regime is surely so well estab¬ 
lished that it has little to fear from permitting 
a few hundred copies of the New York Times 
to be sold each day, one only elicits new bursts 
of incoherence and anger. 

How is one to interpret this? Do people 
become angry because they realise how stupid 
and feeble their arguments sound? Or do they 
really feel that Western newspapers and maga¬ 
zines constitute a threat to the regime? I doubt 
whether it is cither of these things. What they 
do feel, I believe, is a sense of infallibility about 
their own ideas and a despair at the incompre¬ 
hension of Westerners or a rage at their 
macchiavcllianism. 

“Our people do not want to cat bad food 
poisoned with the venom of bourgeois ideas,” 
as Khru.shchcv put it the other day. “. . . Let us 
take from each other only what is best, exchange 
what is best, and you cat your rotten goods 
yourselves.” 

So long as the Soviet Union remains a ihco 
logical society, based on the principle of infalli¬ 
bility, it will not permit the circulation of 
Western scepticism and heresy—and it vvill 
remain proud in its prohibition. 

T his state of mind is the psychological ex¬ 
pression of what one feels most vividly of 
all in the Soviet Union—a capacious, unlimited, 
and arrogant sense of power. It is impressive 
and scary to see what energy a great nation can 
generate when it allocates its talent and 
resources according to an intelligent system of 
priorities, sternly enforced not just by ruthless 
coercion (as under Stalin) but by. ruthless en¬ 


thusiasm. In this respect, the unwary visitor 
must take care to keep his eye on the ball. The 
American tourist who cried out in the lobby of 
the Hotel Ukrainia, “These people can’t even 
get me a ticket to Odessa! How can anyone 
suppose that they could send a rocket to the 
moon?” misconstrues the situation. He inno¬ 
cently supposes that service to the consumer is 
the ultimate test of economic and administra¬ 
tive efficiency. Khrushchev operates under no 
such illusion. The Soviet leadership thinks it 
important to send,a rocket to the moon and not 
very important to supply tourists with tickets 
to Odessa, so they apportion their talent aixl 
resources accordingly. The able men work on 
rockets, the dopes on tickets. And one cannot 
but feel that, if they ever thought tickets to 
Odessa important, a shift in talent and resources 
would make Intourist the best travel agency in 
the world. Our own beloved country meanders 
along on the opposite theory: we allow the 
market to determine our national priorities, 
which means that we allocate a major share of 
our talent and resources to consumer services 
and too often leave the sending of rockets to the 
moon to men who might be belter employed 
selling tickets to Odessa. If three-quarters of the 
national energy now dedicated to creating and 
satisfying consumer wants were dedicated 
instead to building national power, we would 
not have to worry about the Soviet campaign 
to “overtake and surpass” the United States. 

A mere four years ago, John Foster Dulles 
assured the House Appropriations Committee 
that the Soviet Union was “on the point of col¬ 
lapsing.” To-day, the Soviet Union has already 
won the race to the moon; Khrushchev has com¬ 
pleted a triumphal tour of the United States; 
and the American Secretary of Defence has con¬ 
ceded the Soviet Union a 3-1 advantage in the 
weapon of the future, the intcr<oniinental 
ballistic missile, by the early i96o's. In every 
field of national power, the Soviet Union 
radiates purpose, progress, and success; and'it is 
thi.s discharge of directed national energy which 
underlies the explosion of Soviet self-esteem. 
No wonder Russians feel on top of things: ex¬ 
perience seems every day to confirm their faith 
that their ideology has conferred on them a 
unique mastery of the dynamics of history. 

In 1930 Stalin wrote a famous article for 
Pravda. People intoxicated with one gain after 
another, he said, “become dizzy with success, 
they lo,sc aff sense of proportion, they lose the 
faculty of understanding realities.” Khru-sh- 
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chev’s Russia is dizzy with a success of which 
Stalin’s Russia could only have dreamed. 

* 

T he full theological commitment of the 
Soviet Union is not to be understood until 
one has visited Poland and Yugoslavia. Passing 
from Moscow to Warsaw, one has the illusion of 
entering a free country. This is, of course, just 
an illusion. Both Poland and Yugoslavia are 
Communist dictatorships with wide and vital 
areas (especially in politics and economics) 
where the regime enforces conformity quite as 
vigorously as in the Soviet Union itself. Yet, for 
all this, one feels oneself in qualitatively differ¬ 
ent cultures. At first, there are only the familiar 
and comforting signs of Western decadence— 
pretty girls, slim waists, tipping, hula hoops, 
shoe-shine boys, sociologists, neckties, adver¬ 
tising posters, kissing in parks. But these clearly 
arc expressions of what is basically a quite differ¬ 
ent attitude towards Communism itself. 

One enters the hotel in Warsaw; on the news¬ 
stands are the London and New York Timet, 
the New Statesman, Life. Here Communism is 
hardly a decade old, not forty-two years, but the 
authorities arc prepared to run the terrible risk 
of importing a few foreign publications. One 
evening a friend took me to a reading-room- 
eum<offec-shop in the outskirts of Warsaw. 
Like everything else (or nearly everything else), 
this was set up and run by the State. There, 
hanging on the racks for any Polish citizen to 
read, were not only the usual repertoire of East 
European papers but also a representation of 
the wicked capitalist Press, including ample 
copies of Mr. Luce’s favourite picture magazine. 
In the great bookstore in the Palace of Culture 
(the repellent Russian-built skyscraper which 
was Stalin’s gift to the Polish people), one can 
find nearly all the Anglo-American books one 
wants, short of the most passionate anti-Com- 
munist works. 

Ifl the Soviet Union, Communism means 
more than a set of political and economic 
dogmas: it also means a set of equally rigid 
moral, aesthetic, literary and metaphysical 
dogmas, covering every aspect of human 
existence. A good Soviet Communist not only 
favours Communism as a form of political and 
economic organisation; he also abominates 
abstract art, detests modern music, scorns 
Proust, and hates religion. The day after I 
arrived in Poland, an exhibition of contem¬ 
porary Polish art opened in Warsaw. It con¬ 


sisted almost entirely of abstractions. A Polish 
Conununist told me chat a Soviet Communist 
had recently visited his apartment, noted an 
abstraction on the wall, and exclaimed with 
shock and astonishment, “But I diought you 
were a good Communist I’’ A week later the 
International Festival of Contemporary Music, 
complete with dodecaphonic quartets by Schoen¬ 
berg and even more esoteric pieces by Boulez, 
opened in Warsaw. A leading Communist 
cultural weekly in Warsaw was serialising ex¬ 
cerpts from the Remembrance of Things Past. 
When one asked Polish writers about “socialist 
realism” they laughed derisively, and replied 
that no one had talked about that in Poland 
for five years. The introduction to an English- 
language book on Maja Berezowska, a favourite 
Polish artist (whose drawings could easily 
appear on the pages of the American Playboy), 
even declares, “Maja Berezowska’s world of 
drawings is free from the crude passions of our 
time. It steers clear of all troubles and fears that 
harass contemporary man living in an era of 
wars and upheavals.” (These words, I should 
perhaps add, were not written in condemnation 
of Berezowska.) And the churches, of course, 
are open: friars in medieval garb walk cheer¬ 
fully around the streets; religious objects are 
freely on sale in the shops. 

Yugoslavia is much the same, with variations. 
A Polish joke describes the variations without 
too much exaggeration: “What is the difference 
between Poland and Yugoslavia.^ In Yugo¬ 
slavia, you can abuse the Soviet Union to your 
heart’s content, but you can’t say anything 
against your own government. In Poland, it’s 
just the opposite.” (I remarked to a Pole about 
the number of jokes I had heard since arriving 
in Warsaw. “Of course we have a lot of jokes 
in Poland,” he replied. “After all, we have to 
make jokes for the entire Communist world.”) 
There appears to be more intellectual freedom 
(or, at least, variety) in Poland than in Yugo¬ 
slavia. Yugoslavia, on the other hand, appears to 
have more economic freedom (or, at least, dc 
centralisation) than Poland. A visitor cannot 
hope to tell how much is sham and how much 
reality in Yugoslav institutions like the workers’ 
councils; one doubts whether a high-technology 
society can really be run by such means; but 
there can be no question that “the frec-market 
socialism” of the Yugoslavs is a reality, and that 
the Yugoslav planners have devised with skill 
a system of harnessing the incentives of the 
market to their central controls. 
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Coming straight from a theological society, 
one is doubtless tempted to exaggerate the 
pragmatism and tolerance of Polish and Yugo¬ 
slav Communism. A. M. Rosenthal, the able 
Warsaw correspondent of the New York Times, 
insists rightly on the importance of the distinc¬ 
tion between “freedom of conversation” and 
“freedom of speech”; the Poles have the first, 
but not the second. The two non-Communist 
parties play no serious role in Polish politics. In 
Yugoslavia, the one-party system is firmly en¬ 
trenched; Milovan Djilas lingers in prison, as 
a reminder of the sharp local limits on freedom 
of opinion. 

No one can regard Poland and Yugoslavia as 
libertarian societies in the Western sense. But 
they arc quite as clearly not totalitarian societies 
in the Soviet sense. “Freedom of conversation” 
is not everything, but it is a good deal better 
than nothing. For the Yugoslavs and even more 
perhaps for die Poles, Communism is essentially 
a system of economic and political organisation. 
A good Communist must wholeheartedly accept 
the proletarian dictatorship, the one-party state, 
the centrally-planned economy, and the abolition 
of profit in private property. But that is about 
all. Beyond that, a good Communist can like 
or dislike abstract art, as he chooses. He can 
admire Sholokhov or he can admire Proust. He 
can think about literature in arsthetic terms and 
about economics in empirical terms, and he 
doesn’t care much one way or the other if his 
fellow-countrymen choose to go to church. 

With such people, communication suddenly 
becomes possible again. Even when one agrees 
with a Soviet Communist, one feels it as an 
accidental convergence over an infinitely wide 
abyss; when one disagrees with the Polish or 
Yugoslav Communist (as one often does), one 
somehow disagrees in the same language. In the 
Soviet Union, dogma provides the exact answer 
to everything. Poles and Yugoslavs are more 
ready to admit that they don’t know all the 
answers and that existing formulas don’t solve 
all conceivable problems. The Soviet Union 
dwells by the mystique of a single truth. In 
Poland—and to some, though a lesser, degree in 
Yugoslavia—one feels that the Marxist truth co¬ 
exists with other truths. In Polish universities, 
the Marxist historian lives side by side with the 
Catholic historian and the bourgeois-progressive 
historian. The Soviet Union is still a totalitarian 
society—far more amiable than in the days of 
Stalin, but no less dogmatic and ideological. 
Poland and Yugoslavia are semi-pluralistic 


societies. The Polish and Yugoslav Communists 
take open pride in the fact diat their Com¬ 
munism is far more free, pragmatic, and 
humane (i.e., less Communistic) than Com¬ 
munism anywhere else. 

Poland and Yugoslavia forced this observer 
to concede the feasibility of what I had always 
previously supposed to be impossible—“liberal 
Communism.” Both countries combine a Com¬ 
munist political and economic structure with a 
considerable measure of intellectual, culmral, 
and religious freedom. The question remains 
whether these countries represent a fortuitous 
concatenation of circumstances not likely to be 
reproduced elsewhere—or whether a non-fanati- 
cal, non-totalitarian Communism of the Polish- 
Yugoslav sort could possibly be the direction in 
which even the Soviet Union itself might be 
moving. 

P OLAND and Yugoslavia gained their present 
positions by quite separate roads. Yugo¬ 
slavia achieved its own liberation during the 
war. Tito had his own army and his own secret 
police and was consequently in a position to 
defy Stalin when Soviet demands became too 
exorbitant. Having suffered from the heavy 
hand, Yugoslavs undertook after 1948 what 
they proudly describe to-day as “the first experi¬ 
ment in de-Stalinisation.” Djilas subsequently 
carried the logic of Titoism to a point unaccept¬ 
able to Tito, but this should not obscure the 
fact that Tito himself carried it to a point un¬ 
acceptable to Stalin. In Yugoslavia to-day, Tito 
seems oddly to have receded from the picture. 
He remains first in war and first in peace, like 
George Washington; but he spends more and 
more time in Brioni, less and less in Belgrade; 
and the Yugoslavs do not ceaselessly speculate 
about his moods and whims, as the Russians do 
about Khrushchev and the Poles about 
Gomulka. One feels that some sort of constitu¬ 
tional order is evolving in Yugoslavia, and iiat 
the present mixture of freedom and dictatorship 
can survive a good deal, including even the 
death of Tito. 

Poland won its autonomy in another way. 
Occupation by the Red Army restricted its 
range of political alternatives in the years after 
the war. But Stalinism produced a reaction as 
definite in Poland as in Yugoslavia; the word 
“revolution” in Poland to-day refers, not to the 
imposition 9 f G)mmunism in 1945, but to the 
revolt against Stalinism in 1956. That revolt 
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brought the astute figure of Gomulka to the 
top; and Poland to<Iay is the expression of 
Gomulka’s two remarkable deals—one with the 
Soviet Union, the other with the Polish people. 
These details were the almost inevitable result 
of Poland’s geographical and cultural location. 
On the one hand, geography committed Poland 
to the East: even anti-Communist Poles were 
forced to accept the imperatives of Poland’s 
strategic situation. On the other, culture coni- 
mitted Poland to the West; its tradition was 
one of feeling and spontaneity; even pro-Com- 
munist Poles were forced to accept the impera¬ 
tives of Poland's cultural inheritance. This 
balance of imperatives defined Gomulka's task 
—and opportunity. With regard to the Soviet 
Union, Gomulka traded the independence of 
Polish foreign policy for a measure of latitude 
at home, especially in policy towards the intel¬ 
lectuals, the Catholic Church, and the peasants. 
Within Poland, Gomulka offered the people 
areas of relative freedom in exchange for their 
acquiescence in Communist rule and a pro- 
Soviet foreign policy. This equilibrium of un¬ 
written treaties provides the basis for Polish 
autonomy—conceivably a basis less shaky than 
it sounds. 

Obviously. Poland and Yugoslavia have 
attained their forms of liberal Communism in 
quite special ways. Will they remain unique? 
Or (as the Poles think and the Yugoslavs hope) 
may the Soviet Union itself evolve in a liberal 
and pluralistic direction? 

I H A v E described the Soviet Union as essen¬ 
tially a theological society manned by a 
collection of true believers. I have suggested that 
the unquestionable progress in the last half- 
dozen years towards greater personal security 
and greater personal comfort may even have 
strengthened rather than weakened the dog¬ 
matic and ideological character of Soviet 
scfciety. Yet arc there no fissures in the Soviet 
structure? Arc there no grounds to substantiate 
the Polish conviction that “the eventual logic of 
de-Stalin isation is de-totalitarianisation”? 

The most significant remark made to me in 
the Soviet Union came from one of the wiliest 
and most experienced of Soviet writers. He said, 
“In the U.S.S.R., the grandfathers and the 
grandsons have more in common than either 
has with the fathers.” By this he meant that 
those who grew up hefore the Revolution and 
those who grew up after the Second World War 


have a mutual rapport, a common sympathy 
and understanding, as against those who grew 
up between the wars. 

The older Western assumption had been that 
the children in a totalitarian society, having 
been exposed to systematic indoctrination from 
the cradle, would form the most orthodox, 
rigid, and hopeless group in that society. One 
remembers the character of Glctkin in Darkness 
at Noon —the complete Soviet man, steel- 
willed, fanatical, and indestructible, who took 
over from the older interrogator and finally 
broke Rubashov down. As time went on, we 
supposed, the Soviet Union would consist com¬ 
pletely of row after row of Gletkins. Now 
Koestlcr’s sketch was essentially right for the 
generation between the wars. The present 
Soviet elite consists of middle-aged editions of 
this monolithic Soviet man. But what none of 
us allowed for is the now evident fact that the 
.sons and daughters of Glctkin are turning 
against their father. The monolithic style of 
life bores them, estranges them, leaves them dis¬ 
turbed and rebellious. They arc reaching out for 
beauty and gaiety, for speed and risk, for 
autonomy, privacy, and self-expression. Instead 
of the revolution devouring its children, perhaps 
the children may end by devouring the revolu¬ 
tion. 


T h e character of this revolt needs to be de¬ 
fined with precision. It certainly is not a 
revolt against Communism. Soviet youth to-day 
arc Communists—in somewhat the sense that 
the youth of Europe and America to-day arc 
Christians. Communism is for them the frame¬ 
work of life and belief. But it docs not seem 
for them, as it did for their fathers, a living 
and militant faith to which every decision must 
be -Sternly referred. Communism controls their 
day-to-day activity hardly more than Christianity 
controls the day-to-day activity of Western 
youth. As against the bleak and sterile dogma¬ 
tism of their fathers, they—or at least a signifi¬ 
cant minority among them—appear to be reach¬ 
ing out for concreteness, variety, spontaneity. 
These rebels accept the political and economic 
forms of life as permanent. Their own political 
ideas are confused and sentimental. But they 
chafe under the moral and arsthctic dogmatism 
of the all-out Communist ideology. In one way 
or another, they want to break the mould. 

“Young people are curious,” Khrushchev 
himself admitted during his American tour. 
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Many of our young people bear about 
religion, about God, atout the saints, about 
church ceremonies, and they have a curiosity 
about it. Even if each one of them goes to 
church only once, they’re so numerous that the 
doors of our churches would never close. The 
feeling of curiosity is very important. 

It is indeed very important, and it is character¬ 
istic of Khrushchev as a dictator that he both 
perceives the mood and concedes its significance. 
Again and again, one notes the contrast between 
the complacent certitude of the middle-aged and 
the open-minded enthusiasm of the young. 
When an established scholar pompously scolded 
Alfred Kazin for not having written the right 
things about Theodore Dreiser, a student 
approached Kazin after the meeting and said in 
English, pointing to the older man, “I hope 
you don’t think we are all as illiberal as he is.” 
When Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic gave Stravinsky’s Sacre du Prin- 
temps its first Moscow performance in a genera¬ 
tion, the stalls (filled with the New Class) were 
restrained and perfunctory in their response, but 
the galleries (filled with younger people) gave 
Stravinsky as well as Bernstein a wild and con¬ 
tinuing ovation. At the American Exhibition, 
young artists clustered with excitement around 
the abstractions, while Khrushchev, with cus¬ 
tomary delicacy, said they looked to him as if 
they had been painted by a little boy urin-ating 
in the sand. 

Youth and old age—against middle age. No 
one knows what is going on beneath the surface 
in Soviet culture; but every once in a while 
something rises into sight which suggests fer¬ 
ment underneath. Thus the veteran critic K. 
Paustovsky, a “grandfather,” wrote in Utera- 
turnaya Gazeta last May a scathing critique of 
official Soviet notions of literature. He scorn¬ 
fully attacked the convention of “the sickeningly 
sweet happy endings.” 

We arc lucky that Leo Tolstoy man.iged to 
write Antra Karenina before this tradition 
appeared. He did not have to “take a bow” to 
anyone, even the publisher; he could allow Anna 
to break up her family and pass out of life from 
purely private, and, consequently, impermissible 
considerations. 

Qmiparc this with the contemporary Soviet in¬ 
sistence on “positive” achievements— 

. . . taken with such obstinate persistence, that 
one would think one should have to drive hontc 
to every Soviet reader the advantages .and 


superiority of our system to the capitalist system 
in the 4 Md year of our revolution, mind you 1— 
and as if we, ourselves, feel doubtful about it 
and arc astonished, taking it as an illogical 
miracle. 

Soviet literature is afraid to write of suffering 
and sadness “as if all our life must go on under 
a sky of sweets and sugar.” As for the degrada¬ 
tion of the Russian language, so scintillating, 
melodious, and picturesque— 

Arc we jealously preserving this language? 
No! On the coiftrary, it is being increasingly 
soiled, twisted, and reduced to a garble. We are 
threatened with the danger that pellucid Russian 
will be replaced by an impoverished and lifeless 
language of bureaucratic red tape. Why have we 
allowed this nauseating language to creep into 
literature? Why do we admit to literature and 
even to membership in the Writers’ Union people 
who don't know Russian and care not a ng for 
it? 

Paustovsky’.s conclusion was concise and arrest¬ 
ing: “It is, perhaps, that we shout so much and 
so loudly about truth in literature exactly 
because we lack it.” 

We were unable to persuade any Soviet 
writer (except Ehrenburg) to discuss with us the 
issues raised by Paustovsky. But clearly Soviet 
writers must discuss these issues among them¬ 
selves. And evidently Paustovsky speaks not 
only for those who, like himself, can remember 
the European culture of pre-revolutionary 
Russia but also for men and women in their 
twenties yearning for forms of expression and 
creation which would express, not official 
ideology, but person.al experience. 

T h e restlessness among the youth repre¬ 
sents, I think, a great hope in the Soviet 
Union for evolution in a pragmatic and plural¬ 
istic direction. And, though consumer goods 
per se will work no miracles, one cannot help 
feeling that the movement towards a consumer 
society will in the long run begin to erode ^he 
dogmatic monolith. There can be no question 
that Khrushchev has committed his country to 
the consumer-goods merry-go-round. The critical 
question is whether the present Soviet capacity 
to build national power at a high rate through 
the efficient concentration of talent and 
resources can survive the transformation into a 
consumer society—or whether the consumer- 
goods passion may not upset the system of 
priorities ami sap the single-minded intensity 
with which the Soviet economy dedicates itself 
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to the building of national power. One detects 
already a new deference to consumer motives. 
Two-tone Soviet cars crowd Moscow streets. 
Television aerials soar over Moscow apartment 
houses. Russian girls queue up for Italian-stylc 
Czech shoes. The director of Moscow television, 
commenting on the possible exchange of pro¬ 
grammes between Britain and the Soviet Union, 
observes (with almost the sense of priorities of 
an American network official), “Perhaps foot- 
b.nll matches between the Russian and English 
teams at Moscow Sports Stadium could be 
shown. If there were a summit conference that 
too would be of interest. . . .” In the end, the 
commitment to the consumer-goods merry-go- 
round may fix the Soviet Union, as it has already 
fixed the United States. 

All these represent possibilities, not predic¬ 
tions. The Poles keep up their own spirits by 
pretending that the Polish example is having 
“great impact on the Soviet Union." One is 
sorry to report that, in our visit to the Soviet 
Union, we never heard anybody mention any¬ 
thing going on in Poland. Still, the one thing 
above all indispensable for the victory of the 
Polish-Yugoslav tendency is the relaxation of 
international tensions. The resumption of the 
cold war would snuff out the inchoate burgeon- 
ings in the Soviet Union, jeopardise the in¬ 
cipient liberalism of Poland, and probably 
freeze the state of affairs in Yugoslavia. 

Khrushchev said many disingenuous things 
in the United States; but almost the least dis¬ 
ingenuous was the one for which he w.is most 
widely attacked—that is, his speech before the 
United Nations. Obviously Khrushchev would 
prefer disarmament on terms which would 
weaken his side least and the other side most; 
so, it must be admitted, would we. Yet his desire 
for a detente may well be genuine. It seems to 
me a grave error to suppose that there is no 
“real difference” between Stalin’s Russia and 
the Russia of Khrushchev. Stalin required inter- 
natidhal tension; only an overhanging external 
threat could reconcile his people to his savage 
interior tyranny. Khrushchev, by diminishing 
the interior tyranny, diminishes at the same time 
the need for external crisis. To try to deal with 
Khrushchev with policies developed in the age 
of Stalin—which, until very recently, has been 
the West’s idea—appears to me wrong. I would 
guess that Khrushchev deeply wants a ditente 
if only because of his superb confidence that 
the Communists will win the peaceful competi¬ 
tion hands down in every area of human 


activity. No one in the West should seek a 
d 6 tente which would endanger any vital 
Western interest. But surely one of the strongest 
arguments for a ditente is precisely the fact that 
relaxation might give the forces of pluralism 
and tolerance a chance to dissolve the ideological 
dogmatism of Soviet society. 

T h e great value of a few weeks behind the 
Iron Curtain is to remind oneself of the 
treachery of abstractions. Both the Communists 
and ourselves have divided the world too glibly 
between the “democratic” or “capitalist” and 
the “socialist” or “Communist” camps. We 
have all assumed that these platonic essences are 
more “real” than their confused and imperfect 
approximations in the concrete experience of 
contemporary societies. We have thus accepted 
the mystique of Eithcr/Or; and, in endowing 
essence with greater actuality than existence, 
we have committed what A. N. Whitehead used 
to call the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” 
The great need of our times is liberation from 
the fanaticism of abstractions and a new con¬ 
cern for the empirical realities of life. 

We arc intermittently aware of the fact that 
the platonic essence of “capitalism” docs not 
correspond to the many mutations of a cease¬ 
lessly changing economic system. Only just 
recently, Henry Cabot Lodge, addressing both 
Mr. Khrushchev and the New York Economic 
Club, casually discarded official American 
dogmas about the sacred and irrevocable char¬ 
acter of free private enterprise. The difference 
between the early capitalism analysed by Marx 
(and, Mr. Lodge implied, analysed with some 
justice) and “our modern system of economic 
humanism” is as great “as the difference 
Ijctween black and white.” He went on to 
announce, in defiance of a generation of busi¬ 
ness oratory, that Americans lived in a “welfare 
State” and that business prospered “at the same 
time that the Federal Government, in ways 
large and small, pervades our lives.” Most of 
us agree with Mr. Lodge that capitalism is not 
a fixed orthodoxy or a single structure; it is a 
name which covers a variety of political and 
economic institutions. 

We must equally begin to take note of the 
gap between the abstract model of totalitarian¬ 
ism and the fumbling and fallible reality. After 
the war, in a world shocked by the horror of 
Nazi concentration camps and fearful of the 
fanaticism of Stalinist Communism, it was easy 
TO accept the image of totalitarianism as an all- 
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encompassing, all-devouring, pure expression of 
aBsolutc power. George Orwell and Hannah 
Arendt developed this image in memorable 
literary terms, and for a moment we all suc¬ 
cumbed to the notion that movement into totali¬ 
tarianism from ordinary society involved a 
change of phase and a transvaluation of all 
ordinary human motives. 

Yet human nature is too obstinate, various, 
and elusive to be efficiently mastered by any 
technique thus far devised short of physical 
obliteration. Of course, this is an available tech¬ 
nique; and madmen like Hitler and the senile 
Stalin attempted precisely that. But they could 
never kill enough people to make their night¬ 
mare societies safe, and in the end they died 
themselves. The dictator who stops short of 
murdering all oppositionists, corruptionists, and 
apathetics must permit them to live; and, as 
soon as he permits them to live, he terminates 
the purity of his totalitarian experiment and 
admits dangerous strains of normality into his 
society. Normality seems a weak and sketchy 
emotion, but, given time, it can split a mono¬ 
lith as ivy can .split a block of granite. We 
supposed for a moment during the war that 
Nazi Germany was the climax of totalitarian 
purity; we discovered afterwards that it was 
honeycombed with intrigue like a Byzantine 
court and that it actually mobilised less of its 
economic potential than Great Britain. We sup¬ 
posed for a moment after the war that Soviet 
Russia was even more pure and absolute a totali¬ 
tarianism than Nazi Germany; but since the 
death of Stalin it has been divesting itself of 
much of the irrationality which we considered 
its essence; and we arc discovering now that 
its power, while frightening enough, is not 
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supernatural, and that human motives somehow 
survive and even prosper. And Poland and 
Yugoslavia confuse analysis further by present¬ 
ing examples of what appear to be function¬ 
ing, non-totalitarian, semi-liberal Communist 
societies. 

We must transfer our attention from essence 
to existence. Life is far more complicated than 
our categories. In this century, for example, 
“capitalism” has survived only by strong in¬ 
jections of "collectivism,” and "collectivism” 
has survived only by strong injections of 
“capitalism.” We must reject the mystique of 
Either/Or, and begin to lead the world back to 
intellectual sanity. We Westerners have a pre¬ 
dominantly pragmatic and pluralistic tradition; 
we become dogmatists and monists only in 
times of crisis and hysteria. When we abandon 
the empirical approach to life, how can we hope 
to restrain others from turning into raving ideo¬ 
logues? 

The question of the future is whether sensible 
Western policy can contribute to an evolution in 
the Soviet Union along lines already traced in 
Poland and Yugoslavia, or whether the tradi¬ 
tion of infallibility is so profound and terrible 
in Russia that the Soviet leadership can never 
emerge from ideological madness. The Soviet 
Union is presently "dizzy with success.” But 
given time, given peace and growth in the West, 
the forces of human normality, weak but 
irresistible, will perhaps begin to have their 
effect. Even in the Soviet Union, one finds still 
hanging in Tolstoy’s country estate, in the calm 
and lovely Yasnaya Polyana, a picture of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the American aboli¬ 
tionist, inscribed in flowing hand: "Liberty for 
each, for all, and for ever I" 
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Bernard Berenson 

By Sylvia Sprigge 


H t died on October 6th. Those o£ us who 
were fond of him arc still getting and 
writing letters about his last years and days. He 
was laid in his cofKn in the library he had built 
and made at I Tatti, the morning we, over here, 
voted. Those last days (in the words of Alda von 
Anrcp, for many years the librarian at I Tatti), 

he stayed in bed because he had developed a 
fever which made his mind very clear, so that 
he wanted to say many things and he could not, 
because the articulation of his mouth was blocked 
by the swellings. ... In that sense he was like a 
prisoner and it was really tragic for him and for 
Nicky, he never was able to say a word to her 
before he died. But he did stand everything with¬ 
out complaint, without impatience, really he w.is 
great and admirable. And the end came so 
serenely that we felt no tragedy about it. . . . In 
the evening there were present in his bedroom: 
Nicky who wus holding his dear hands in hers, 
Bessie Berenson, the doctor with his hand on his 
heart to feel its last licat, the priest of the little 
parish church who had given the absolution and 
the extreme unction, Gioffredi with Fiorella, 
Alda von Anrep, and all the servants. The room 
was dimly lit up by a shaded lamp and the silence 

... it could have been a scene of Rembrandt- 

His face in the majesty and silence of death 
was so spiritualised, so superior, so noble, that 
it consoled all of us who saw him fur the last 
time. He looked like one of those medieval 
monks whom you see on tombstones on the floors 
of some ancient church. He had been wrapped in 
a thin, ivory<oloured woollen scarf which 
covered also his head. It had the same colour as 
his face of which you saw only the part that 
was not disfigured by the swelling, and the 
beauty of that face was sublime, as if he was 
seeing another world and another light. 

So he was lying, a small, ivory figure on the 
big table in the library where the fireplace is, 
all surrounded by flowers, with the cross painted 
by Vcchietta at his head and candles burning all 
round him. With the sun pouring in through 
the windows and flowers, flowers everywhere... . 
Half of Florence came to honour him, and in¬ 
numerable people from other towns in Italy. 

The funeral was a real pageant to remember, 
with the gonfalone of the town of Florence, of 
the Province and of Fiesolc, witli the dignitaries 
and standard-bearers in their costumes. ... At 
the head of the procession were the brothers of 


the confraternity in their white vestments and 
caps, bearing the torches, and when they reached 
the church the cud of the procession was still in 
front of I Tatti. In that procession there were 
walking queens and washerwomen, dignitaries 
and the humblest people altogether. The coffin 
was carried to the church by B. B.’s own people, 
and the ceremony in the little church was accom¬ 
panied by the Gregorian chanting of the seminar¬ 
ists from Fiesolc. . . . 

After the service the procession turned back 
from San Martino downhill and uphill, the four 
hundred yards to I Tatti, to the small chapel 
inside the garden where he and Mary Pearsall 
Smith were married in 1900, and where they 
will lie side hy side. And sometime in the spring 
of T960 Harvard College will enter in the legacy 
of his house, his art treasures, his library, his 
gardens and farms, and Harvard will have its 
second art centre outside the State of Massa- 
chu.setts: the first, for Oriental studies, at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, the second across the seas on the 
hillsides of Florence, for “the humanities.” 

I remember one day in Cambridge, Mass., 
looking up some of Harvard’s endowments. The 
list is splendid, but it includes some rejections 
of premises and palatial quarters, because of in¬ 
sufficient endowment, Berenson’s great concern 
once his legacy had been accepted in 1936 was 
to build up a sufficient endowment to assure 
the presence of at least half-a-dozen students “of 
the humanities,” if possible from several 
countries. How he dreaded the vision of thesis¬ 
writing .students, so dear to the heart of Art 
haculties in Germany, in the U.S.A., and alas, 
in England, slaving away, after his death, seated 
at the pale oak desks in the upstairs library. 
Perhaps it won’t be like that. Perhaps, by some 
propitious arrangement, the house and garden 
will retain something of his extraordinary per- 
•sonality, and a stay there will still be a voyage 
into time, giving those who win the privilege 
the new dimensions and insights and values 
which seemed to fill the house for us. 

Not that hard work was ever mocked. The 
day was so arranged that anyone staying had a 
clear four hours or more in which to read or 
write and the whole place was conducive to 
work in those hours to oneself. But one always 
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caught a warning in the air—to beware of get¬ 
ting lost in professionalism, if one might so 
describe it. Berenson had not much use for pro¬ 
fessional philosophers. He used to call them 
phiiolophers, and he shied like a colt if they 
became what he called metafuzzical. Ardent 
mcdia;valisis were apt to be described (even 
before their arrival) as muddy evihsts, and too 
solemn students of heraldry, astrology, or other 
symbolisms in the visual arts, as engaged in 
uo-nonsense. 

Needless to say, if the mediarval or icono¬ 
graphy or philosophy scholar was a lively human 
iKing, iiUclligcnt, articulate, able to listen as 
well as talk, all prejudice was laid aside and the 
visitor was remembered for all time by name and 
face and nationality. Of course there were 
people, young and elderly, whom the magic 
never touched, who went away with a sour bee 
111 their bonnets that had missed the honey-dew. 
But they were very few. Berenson, too, mis¬ 
understood and mishandled some of his visitors, 
but very rarely. There was nothing infallible or 
inhuman about the home and household he had 
created at I Tatti. tiis prejudices were strong. 
There was nothing to prevent you from present¬ 
ing your own, properly clad and not in argu¬ 
mentative rags. 

It was good to read, the Sunday after he died, 
that last sentence in Sir Kenneth Clark’s tribute 
to him, in one of our Sunday papers; “I owe 
him more than 1 can say and probably much 
more than I know; and I can only try to repay 
this debt by holding on to the values which he 
maintained for so many years.” 

B ehenson’s prejudices annoyed and still 
annoy some people. They question the triple 

e illars of classical Greece (with all that lay 
:hind Greece in the Orient), classical Rome and 
the Italian Renaissance as the mainstay of the 
platform from which Berenson adjusted his 
sights at history, art, and literature. A Present 
without a Past was unthinkable to Berenson. 
He read all Sartre and thoroughly appreciated 
the writhings of the existentialists. 

To make a tabula rasa of the past was, to him, 
a profoundly uneducated pastime, a tragic 
activity, mainly indulged in by those who are 
spiritually or financially at the end of their 
tether. I think he had had too close an experi¬ 
ence of Russian Nihilism in his youth, not to 
recognise its new forms in the twentieth century. 
He knew all about the people who spilt paint 
on the floor, bicycled over it and then sold the 
mess for a few hundred pounds, and the others 
who shot their paint-tubes like pistols from a 
distance, at the canvas, and then joined up parts 
of the resulting daubs and invented a title, and 
of course he knew about the army of painters 


who work with rulers, compasses, and set- 
squares. 

Berenson was not very interested in realism 
in art. What he caught, and what one caught 
very quickly when one was with him in a 
gallery, was the poetry in a picture: it might be 
the genius of a likeness in a drawing or a paint¬ 
ing, a likeness to someone you might never 
know, but a likeness much greater man mere 
representation—a respect for the human face, 
excellently caught by a great draughtsman. Or 
it might be a colour poem, a tone poem in a 
picture not very jjistinguished for its draughts¬ 
manship. Or it might be the space, the well¬ 
being of good composition. What he meant by 
decoration, composition, style, realism, illustra¬ 
tion, he has clearly defined in Aesthetics and 
History, and it would be impertinent here to 
even try to condense those definitions. They are 
already so condensed that Aesthetics and History 
is a book to take like pepper, never neat, lest 
you suddenly choke. 

All this turned gallery visits with Berenson 
into an adventure, even if the gallery were hous¬ 
ing something as far removed from Berenson’s 
world as a Picasso exhibition. It was where he 
stopped that mattered: how swiftly he passed 
by the vulgarities and clevernesses and, making 
for the pottery, suddenly identified the native 
Catalan at his ancient labours. Berenson’s visual 
energy was enormous and infectious. It can 
become an awkward energy. It adds to the en¬ 
joyment of life. It adds another private world 
to those we carry in us, giving a name, a 
memory, and an atmosphere to a room, a land¬ 
scape, a person’s movement of the head or the 
hand or the body, long before a word has been 
spoken. 

B erenson’s money-earning work de¬ 
manded visual energy. To be a master of 
attribution in a period of painting long past and 
(as he found it) in a chaotic muddle, demanded 
constant vi.sual study. But, as the years went 
by and the hours of leisure vastly increased, 
Bcren.son, like most gifted men, made nonsense 
of the contemporary cry: “What will the 
workers do when the working week is reduced 
to twenty-four hours.?” It is, of course, not a 
question of what one will do, but of what kind 
of a person one will be, how live, how enjoy, 
how be enjoyed. 

His plans for his own reading, for travel, for 
the reception of his guests, for the embellishment 
of his house, his library, and his garden, re¬ 
ceived the same careful attention which his early 
labours had received, and were therefore 
crowned with a like reward. I don’t think he 
ever doubled that there was an art of living 
appropriate to the kind of person one is, and he 
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was naturally drawn to men and women from 
whatever walk of life, who had also, in their 
own fashion, a design for living both in the 
present and in the past. 

He was not often brought into contact with 
young scientists working in a new and limited 
language. He knew they exercised a fascination 
on politics and on contemporary art. Neverthe¬ 
less he would not despair of contemporary art. 
There was only one young English art critic 
of the contemporary scene he read with pleasure, 
and that was John Berger. There were two con¬ 
temporary Italian painters he was fond of. 
One of them was Renato Guttuso. Both John 
Berger and Renato Guttuso might be described 
as somewhat devoted adherents of the Soviet 
vv.iy of life. It was part of Berenson’s gift that 
he was able to enjoy what is abiding and not 
what is transient in such artists of the pen and 
the brush. Guttuso painted a landscape, a very 
small wooded one, for one of Berenson's birth- 
ilays. Berenson treasured it and kept it in bis 
study. 

Somewhere Berenson wrote that the way back to 
artistic achievement will lie in the hands of the 
craftsmen. Somewhere, some time, the “know¬ 
how” would come into its own again, and the 
deadly patronage of the dealer and of the ex¬ 
hibition organisers and their art crickets would 
be swept away like the leaves of yesterday. 

I s u p I* o s t I enjoyed more of this kind of 
Berenson’s conversation than many a more 
important friend, bccau.se writing about Italy 
when I lived there, included writing about the 
live post-war Biennales in Venice. I don’t think 
1 should have written any differently about them 
had I never met Berenson, but it was certainly 
a comfort, when one had got into hot-print- 
watcr, to discourse with one so knowledgeable 
about periods of decline in the arts down the 
centuries. 

I never found that the contemporary scene 
was evaded at I Tatii. Its more hideous aspects 
were taboo, so that conversations based purely 
upon newspaper and radio revelations, as so 
many conversations now arc, were unknown in 
that.Tuscan villa. Nor could one easily speak of 
the latest play or film or ballet, seeing that 
Berenson never went to any outside entertain¬ 
ments. One could always speak of them in a 
larger context in which more than mere prefer¬ 
ence or mere criticism was conveyed. With 
books the matter was different. Until one eye 
gave out, Berenson read what his favourite 
reviewers in the journals of England, Switzer¬ 
land, France, and Germany offered as their pre¬ 
ferences. Then he would order the books, but 
often only on hearsay from a good friend’s letter 
or conversation. The ill-read at I Tatti were at 
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a disadvantage—and I was certainly one of 
them. The well-read (who were, more often dian 
not, English) enjoyed Berenson’s reminiscences 
of authors and books quite as much as his cur¬ 
rent reading. He knew which books had formed 
and were forming his own character and 
opinions and he expected others to be similarly 
aware of the early and current influences in 
their lives. 

When the Bomb was mentioned, and it in¬ 
evitably was, Berenson expressed doubt that it 
could annihilate the whole show, though he 
never doubted it could annihilate most of what 
he cared for. He would suggest that generations 
of active gifted people have lived under the 
shadow of Vesuvius despite the total destruction 
which belcll Pompeii, and likewise in Lisbon, 
despite the Lisbon carthauakc. He would “talk 
Bomb” if he had to, but lie suspected those who 
forced him to it of political motives, or of obses¬ 
sive apprehension about quite different matters. 

He knew Italy as few foreigners have known 
her. There was a complete absence of con¬ 
descension in his relations with Italians which 
was good to see. He could have left Italy when 
Mus.solini declared war against the United 
States from the balcony of Piazza Venezia in 
1941. When the American Ambassador of the 
day failed to persuade him to leave, he com¬ 
mended him to the care of Ciano, but when 
Ciano was c.xccuted there was no one left 
between Jew-hunting Nazis and their victims in 
Florence except, by an extraordinary piece of 
luck, an anti-Nazi German consul. He urged 
Berenson to go away, and although he knew 
where he went into hiding, never told. 

When it was all over (at least in Tuscany) in 
1944, Berenson wrote in his diary: 

I am glad I withstood persuasion and pres.sure 
to return home, and that I stuck it through in 
Italy. The .si.v years of the war went a good way 
to complete and perfect my acquaintance with 
Italian mankind. It has been worth while. . . . 
Nowhere else have 1 encountered like generosity 
.md self .sacrifice. 

He had spent those years delving into history, 
memoirs, and the current rumours available in 
the local Press; the resulting book, Rumour and 
Reflection, is a storehouse of political insight 
and prophecy. The jicace, uneasy as it was, 
brought him possibly the mo.st wonderful decade 
of his life, and the chance to tr.ivcl, in several 
new books, over far wider reaches than he had 
ever covered before. 

The curtain has fallen upon an unforgettable 
scene, meals and talks and walks which those 
who knew Berenson will cherish for a lifetime. 
All one can do is to wish well to the experiment 
about to be initiated on that hillside at Settig- 
nano. 
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A Conversation 

“t t’s .strange to be the sole survivor of an epoch," 

1 .said Berenson, after dinner the Hrst night. "I 
have begun to take myself seriously which I never 
did before.” We had been invited by telegram to 
stay for two nights. We talked about mutual friends. 
During the war, C. said, one of them had been 
made very unhappy by his wife’s infidelity. His tone 
was reproving. Berenson thought it quite justified. 
‘‘Could you be faithful to someone who talked like 
a Bishop?” he said to me. “Can anyone be faithful 
to anyone, anyway? Fidelity belongs to an era of 
slavery.” 

It is snowing to-day; through the grey sleet we 
tan see the mountains covered with snow and the 
cypresses; in the wind they sound like tlie rustling 
o( the sea. Berenson, at ninety, is wonderful looking, 
l iny and very spruce; he moves in a kind of up¬ 
right sprint in the manner of someone who is accus¬ 
tomed to being the centre of attention; is very 
clothcs-conscious; wears narrow, black suede shoes. 
1 noticed him looking at my old leather walking- 
shoes with displeasure. He appears almost hairless 
except for a white beard and h^r someone with 
such a slight figure has a very thick neck. He uses 
his sensitive hands to stroke his face in mock 
anguish when subjects like psycho-analysis crop up; 
when talking to a woman he likes to hold her hand 
or stroke her hair. He told us that his visual sense 
was such that in his youth after his first visit to 
the Prado he could remember in detail every picture 
he had seen. Talking of Ezra Pound a guest main¬ 
tained that he had been mad from the age of 
ten. “It has always been the excuse made for him 
by his friends,” said C. “You ean see it in his hand¬ 
writing,” the lady went on. "I see vulgarity,” 
piped B. B., “a great deal of ignorance and some 
appalling bad grammar, but no madness.” 

At dinner, we had fresh peas from the garden. 
Italy, Berenson said, was a very productive country 
with practically all the natural resources that she 
needed; like the beggar who when he dies turns 
out to lie a millionaire. We talked about the Roman 
paintings. Everyone admired the Villa Livia fresco 
now in the Terme Museum, Rome. Like a vision 
in a dream, stimeone said. “.Some of them are like 
old Chinese wall-papers,” C. said. Berenson agreed 
but, laughing, stated they were not quite as good 
as that. He insisted that the Romans were com¬ 
pletely uncreative, that all the painting had been 
done by Greeks, some of them were copies from 
Greece executed by Greeks; as Pompeii was origin¬ 
ally a Greek city and anyway the Romans con¬ 
sidered painting to be an unworthy occupation. The 
Villa of the Mysteries was a copy; the execution 
was inferior to the conception; copied alxjut the 
time of Augustus. C. was surprised. “Always 
remember,” Berenson stressed, “when the execution 
is inferior to the conception you may be sure a 
copy has been made.” He then stated that it was 
only at the beginning of the 19th century that 
painting became a respected profession. C. disagreed, 
referring to the great painters of the Renaissance. 
Berenson said that they were esteemed as geniuses 
all right, but artisans all the same. You would find 


that Michelangelo, for example, would never have 
been seated at the Pope’s table. Many of the great 
painters would never have come face to face with 
their noble patrons. C. countered with Velasquez. 
"What a snob he wasl” said Berenson. He thought 
Anatolc France was a very great writer and that 
he would have a revival. But he did not think much 
of any of the present French writers, except Mon¬ 
therlant. Gide had capitalised himself fully during 
his lifetime, there was nothing more to be sc^ueezed 
out of him. Valery, of course, everyone praised. A 
man indifferent to success or notoriety. He was very 
against Virginia Woolf’s Diaries and did not think 
any writer should be so obsessed about their work; 
he criticised her fcr harping on her sales all the 
time. He thought it was wrong to have published 
them leaving out so many personal passages. “She 
ought to have remained a critic,” he concluded, 
“she was so very good at that.” Maugham was dis¬ 
missed as not worth a serious discussion, never 
having written a memorable phrase. His essay on 
Zurbaran was utterly trite. 

The first night they kept trying to make C. 
open a full bottle of whisky that had been put beside 
him. When he declined, Nicky said, “But we had 
been told you had become a very heavy drinker and 
so wc arranged to have something strong in the 
house speciafiy.” She had also heard that he had 
liccotne exceedingly fat but admitted, “You don’t 
seem so fat to me.” “It’s just the jowl,” said Beren¬ 
son. “If you were a few inches taller no one would 
think of you as being fat at all. It’s your head 
which looks out of proportion.” 

1'he routine of the day is that wc all foregather 
for lunch at one o’clock, having been left to our own 
devices till then. But it is not easy to remain in bed 
as the servants disturb us, bringing clothes that have 
been pressed, preparing baths, stoking the fire. 
C gets up early and goes to work in the library. 
After lunch wc retire; congregate for tea, or, as C. 
puts it, “go on parade again” at a quarlcr-to-six; 
disappear again at seven; dinner is at cjuartcr-to- 
nine; we arc summoned to it by a gong. 

Robert de Montesquieu was mentioned. “What 
a dear fellow,” mused Berenson. “Such a brilliant 
talker, but failing as a writer. A true aristocrat, 
confident of the superior quality of his mind and 
the distinction of his appearance. What a stimulating 
companion he had been I but garrulous and ex¬ 
hibitionist in a social gathering, demanding all the 
attention. What a wonderful profile he had!” . . . 
It was through Montesquieu that he had met 
Proust. 

“What has been your impression of your morn¬ 
ing?” Berenson addressed me, as I sat next to him 
at lunch. “Too many books in the library.” Every¬ 
one looked across in dismay. “So many one wants 
to read and so little time,” I explained. “I really 
have achieved something with the libraiy. I shall 
be leaving something behind that is really worth 
while.” Then he laughed. “It provides anyone with 
standard intelligence with what an American 
would call, *a good liberal education.’ ” C. talked 
about Petrtmius and got so excited that he did not 
eat his food in time and the fruit had to be passed 
round while he was a course behind. When he had 
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Bnishcd ao Italian guest exclaimed, “Very interest¬ 
ing!’* “Aren't you proud," said ‘ Berenson, “of 
having a husband who is as well-informed as he 
is frivolous?" I don't think he liked the course 
being held up. Anin I was admonished for read¬ 
ing Art books. “I have never read a thing about 
painting all my life," said Berenson. But he 
recommended Burckhardt. “You’!! be learning 
Chinese soon," he suddenly said to me with disgust. 
“Do you like to be a door-mat to your husband?" 
Anticipating my answer, he concluded, "Then you 
don't love him." 

On our last evening C. told Berenson he should 
write his memoirs, reminiscences of personalities, 
as he possessed such a gift for bringing people to 
life. “I have very little concentration left,” he re¬ 
plied, “and the little that I have is 
going into compiling a catalogue of 
It.nlian painting.” He paused. “1 have 
so little time left and it is to be in four 
volumes. So I must think of nothing 
but that. And it exhausts me so to 
write.” When it was suggested that he 
dictate, he said, “I can’t understand 
how anyone can work through dicta¬ 
tion, it is a most uninspiring medium. 

I need someone to draw out the 
memories. It is as though they were 
at the IxJttom of a well and needed 
extracting.” That he could not do him¬ 
self. Someone asked whose works, it 
was thought, would be read in a hun¬ 
dred years. Portions of Proust would 
survive, but thtre was a great deal of 
him that needed weeding out. What he has to say 
alxHit the time factor was quite unique, said C. 
Ikrcn.son said that he had met Proust in Paris with 
Montesquiou, whose voice Proust even imitated. 
A peacock’s screech, he said. Shrill and high-pitched. 
C. said that many of those who had met Proust 
had not taken to him very much. Was there some¬ 
thing repellent about his appcMrance? He was very 
<Iirty, Berenson agreed. Wore no tie; and dirty 
o[>en-neckcd soft collars; and dans le monde sat in 
.1 corner not speaking but watching everybody, and 
then later he took up with such boring women! 
What Proust had done could have been a great 
deal better. 

The tragedy of the present was that the world 
was run by journalists, he went on, who, being 
culturally ignorant about the past, failed to com¬ 
prehend what was happening in the present. Even 
politics were governed by journalists; diplomats did 
not count any more. Just journalists and revolu¬ 
tionaries. . . . Too many people wrote; and they 
wrotely solely for the present; no one gave a thought 
for the future. . . .” If he bad unlimited money 
he would leave a trust for writers not to write. He 


had no use for Eliot now. A terrible humbug. 
Auden was no good either. Is Sanskrit such a won¬ 
derful language as it is reputed to be? C. asked. 
Some maintained it was more expressive and melo¬ 
dious than Greek. “Horrible language,” said B. B., 
“mathematical and spoken like a chant." 

How he hated metaphysics! Meterfussers, he 
called the metaphysicians. He thought the Flaubert 
cult a great exaggeration. That reading him was 
“like swimming in turtle soup.” He had read 
Education Sentimentale many times and still had 
the impression it could have been reduced to a long 
short-story. ‘7/ tire far les cheveux,” But he liked 
Bouvard ct Picuchet the best. We asked him if he 
liked Verrocchio’s David as much as we did. But 
he did not share our enthusiasm. Described it as 
being “equivocal.” Cellini’s Cosimo 
was very much pr.iiscd. Michelangelo’s 
David was a “hobbledehoy.” There 
had l)cen more balderdash talked 
about painting in the last fifty years 
I ban ever bemre; if a hundred years 
elapsed without another word being 
.s.dd on the subject, it would be no loss 
to the world. How over praised the 
Kite Renaissance had licen! The absurd 
reverence for Raphael, Leonardo, and 
Angelo, out of all proportion. The 
Douanier Rotissc.iti was a complete 
fraud. Hut Van Gogh was a great 
painter. 

C. went into his mom to say gwid- 
byc for the last time, and told him 
that when he had stayed at I Tatti in 
the ’twenties he had been anli<ulture. He had felt 
that 1 Tatti was the dead hand of the past on 
creative young people He was more influenced by 
Huxley, Lawrence, and Joyce than by Pearsall 
Smith and Berenson. But now he had come round 
to sec that “I Tatti was infinitely more precious 
than anything avatit garde which had such a short 
life” 

B. B. said, "Culture is like a match burning in 
infinite darkness.” 

C. , “Why do people always want to blow it 
out ?” 

“They don't w.mt to, they just have to 
blow.” 

C. asked, “What ate ytiur plans?” “Trying to 
finish my catalogue of Italian paintings, though 
each night I go to bed wondering if I will be here 
the next day. . . .” 

"The snow has melted Look, B. B. And the birds 
are singing. It’s spring to-day.” 

Berenson: “This bed is where I do my singing 
Peep. Peep ’’ Five minutes later we left. 

Barbara Skelton 
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Lalin at Oxford 

Y u u asked for a note on the recent discussions 
over compulsory Latin at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. May I use the form of a letter, which 
will show that these arc personal, not official, 
views? And may I use note form? And may 1 
stick to Oxford? 

(i) The underlying fact is that there is no re¬ 
lation to-day between the University’s entrance 
retjuirements and the scramble for places. To 
come up to Oxford a boy (and for “uoy,” read 
“boy or girl,” unless I (lifferentiate) must gain 
admission to a college. The greatly increased 
number of State Scholarships and County Grants 
since the war has made it possible for far larger 
numbers of young people to contemplate the 
possibility of coming up to Oxford. College 
scholarships were always highly competitive: 
places arc becoming more and more so. Since the 
examination, either for a scholarship or a place, 
is mainly in the subject which the candidate 
proposes to read, the schools feel themselves 
more and more forced towards early specialisa¬ 
tion. In this world of cut-throat competition, the 
University’s entrance requirements appear an 
anachronism. Responsions looks like an obsolete 
hurdle distracting a highly-trained sprinter. 
What is increasingly happening in many boys’ 
schools (there is a real dilTcrcncc here between 
boys and girls) is that a boy is allowed to 
specialise from a very early age in the subject he 
is to read at the University and related subjects, 
and then, having won his scholarship or place, 
he finds himself forced to spend six months 
cramming up sufficient Latin or Greek, or 
(though this is less frequent and less complained 
of) Mathematics to get through Responsions. He 
naturally regards this as a complete waste of 
time and resents it as an intolerable imposition. 

(2) In this situation the Hebdomadal Council 
set up a committee to examine the whole ques¬ 
tion of entrance requirements to the University. 
Almost immediately a group of persons (many 
of them members of Council) put forward a 
resolution asking Council to promulgate a statute 
making German, or Russian, alternative to Latin 
or Greek. This was carried by five votes in a 
house of about five hundred. Council then 
brought forward the necessary statute which was 


opposed by the only constitutional method, the 
moving of an amendment to adjourn the matter 
sine die. This amendment, which I seconded, 
was carried by nineteen votes in a house of 
about six hunored. This means that the matter 
has to be shelved for four terms and meanwhile 
the committee is getting on with its work. 

(3) The issues were very confused. It is not 
true to say that all scientists wish to abolish the 
Latin/Greck requirement (although the majority 
do). Nor is it true to say that all the old arc on 
one side and all the young on the other. On the 
Arts side, there ajje many classics who regard 
with horror the indignity to which Latin is sub¬ 
jected and hold that poor Latin is worse than 
none. There are further divisions between re¬ 
formers of dilTcrcnt views. Some of those who 
voted for the amendment did so because they 
thought the attempt to equate German and 
Russian with Latin and Greek was absurd. 
Others who did so were voting against any 
change; others wanted other kinds of change. 

(4) I am glad that the statute was rejected 
because I think the whole question of entrance 
requirements to Oxford needs radical thinking. 
Grave and fundamental issues arc involved. I 
cannot accept the idea that this is a purely 
domestic issue and that Oxford can decide what 
its various Faculties require of tlicir entrants 
without considering the effect of these require¬ 
ments on the country at large. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge stand for educational ideals and values, 
and if they declare that they have no interest 
in anything but special competence in one discip¬ 
line this will affect the education of children at 
every level. A university’s function is to be the 
intellectual conscience of the community. It must 
not accept the idea tliat the customer is always 
right and that education is to be tailored to in¬ 
dividual needs and temporary pressures. We all 
of us accept as an ideal that every child should 
know how to read and write, although wc have 
to accept, in practice, that some children cannot 
master this skill. We have to think out what is 
our ideal for our ablest children, and what skills 
we expect to find in a well-educated man or 
woman. 

(5) The question as I .sec it is this. What arc 
the essential intellectual tools which a boy should 
have acquired before he comes to the Univer¬ 
sity which will give him intellectual liberty: the 
power to choose what intellectual paths he will 
follow there and in later life? My own view is 
that the basic reouirements arc ability to use 
language and ability to deal with quantities. 
Whatever other subjects may be demanded by 
Faculties, the University should, I think, require 
of all its entrants a pass in English Composi¬ 
tion, Latin, tnd Mathematics, demanding a nigh 
standard in the first and a modest competence 
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in die two latter. I know that it is said that some 
persons gifted in language cannot manage 
Mathematics and that some mathematicians 
cannot master language. Hard cases make bad 
laws, and all universities have methods of deal¬ 
ing with them, by “graces.” Personally, I have 
not met many able persons whose “^nes dis¬ 
qualified them” from Mathematics or languages, 
and would only say that the latter would not be 
helped by the substitution of German or Russian 
for Latin. 

The primacy of latin as the Arts subject par 
excellence, parallel to the primacy of Mathe¬ 
matics for Science, docs not rest on the 
superiority of Latin literature. The case for 
Greek, certainly, and Italian, possibly, is stronger 
here. It rests on the plain historical fact that 
Latin was the common tongue of educated 
Europe for centuries and that incapacity to read 
Latin makes it impossible for anyone to attempt 
to become a serious student of history or litera¬ 
ture. But the value of Latin docs not lie only 
in the doors which it opens. No living language 
can replace it as a tool for teaching the analysis 
of meanings and ideas, and of the relation of 
word in sentences, and no other language, living 
or dead, can replace it as a basis for acquiring 
other modern languages. I am not saying that all 
persons who have learnt Latin write well or that 
all persons wKj have not learnt Latin write 
b.adly; but the average standard of competence 
in the use of English during the centuries 
in which translation from and into Latin 
and free composition in Latin were the main 
occupation of .schoolboys was f.ar higher than 
it is to-day. I connect the decline of Latin in 
this country (and its virtual disappearance from 
schools in the United States) with the increasing 
illiteracy and verbosity of so much modern ex¬ 
pository writing. A boy who has done elementary 
Latin up to the age of fifteen or sixteen can at 
the time of his preparation for, and even at his 
entrance to, the University still choose his road. 
He has not cut himself off at eleven or twelve 
from the possibility of changing direction. Apart 
from this he has possibilities of personal enrich- 
meni beyond his academic subject. The scientist 
who becomes interested in the history of his 
subject, who develops an interest in the arts or 
in theology, or who discovers a taste for reading 
our earlier literature, or who wi.shes to teach 
himself a romance language, or who becomes 
interested in local history will find that his 
elementary Latin can be brushed up and used. 
The argument that boys who get no further 
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dian OLevel Latin do not and cannot read 
Vir|;il in later life ignores the manifold uses of 
Latin as the essenti^ instrument for the under¬ 
standing of our human inheritance and the 
handicap which the wholly Latinless person 
labours under. 

(6) Nobody fears that the classics are going to 
die out and that Latin and Greek will cease to 
be taught in our public schools and famous 

g rammar schools if Oxford ceases to require 
atin from its entrants. But what will happen 
in our smaller grammar schools? Will they be 
able to preserve a “classical side” if Latin ceases 
to be a normal part of the curriculum for 
children of “grammar-school type”? I have had 
many letters from headmasters saying that once 
Oxford and Cambridge declare that Latin is not 
part of the intellcctuarcquipmcnt of anyone aim¬ 
ing at a university education they will be unable 
to resist pressure from parents who “don’t want 
their children to waste time on a dead language.” 
They will be unable to support a classical special¬ 
ist to teach a few children, and the child who 
might have discovered a vocation as a classical 
scholar or as a medieval historian or as a literary 
scholar will never discover that vocation. If we 
destroy Latin as the basic linguistic discipline for 
all children aiming at a higher education, wc 
make nonsense, in my view, of our claim to 
offer equality of opportunity. 

Whatever decisions are reached about Latin 
as an entrance requirement, the Arts Faculties 
at Oxford will continue to demand Latin 
from their entrants. I cannot regard with 
equanimity the prospect of the Arts Faculties at 
Oxford drawing exclusively from the public 
schools, the larger grammar schools, and the 
Roman Catholic schools, for whatever happens 
in our maintained schools generally Roman 
Catholic schools will continue to insist on Latin. 
It is because I believe in equality of educational 
opportunity that I believe Oxford should stand 
firm on this point. I want every boy or girl who 
is capable of coming up to my University to 
have had the chance to choose the Arts, and 
have become, at least, aware of the possibility 
of understanding their inheritance as Europeans, 

I want them to have learnt to understand, 
through the discipline of translation to and from 
an ancient tongue, something of the nature of 
language as an instrument of communication, 
ancf to have learnt by that exercise how to use 
the riches of their own language which has been 
so marvellously enlarged and subtili.sed by its 
domestication of Latin in every age. 

Helen Gardner 


s 



The Future is Behind Us ? 

On the North Atlantic Left —By D. W. Brogan 


T wice in this century, the old order of 
capitalist exploitation or the free enterprise 
system (you takes your choice) has been in 
imminent danger of collapse. The rulers of the 
Western world were, in each case, discredited 
by a great and disastrous war that they could 
neither prevent coming nor end quickly. And 
waiting in the wings, was the historically nomi¬ 
nated heir, democratic socialism. It was hardly 
necessary to make a take-over bid; the old firm 
was bankrupt, the receivers were ready and 
eager. Yet in neither case has the bankruptcy 
taken place, in neither case has the legitimate 
heir come into possession. Of course, there is a 
highly and increasingly successful heir that has 
taken over, in Russia, in China, and which, I 
am ready to believe, may soon take over in other 
places. But in the highly industrialised, prole¬ 
tarian Western world, the prophets have been 
deceived. Nowhere, except in the doubtful case 
of Czechoslovakia, has a highly industrialised, 
technically advanced society become socialist by 
the free choice of the workers. Everywhere, 
“capitalism” has shown astonishing powers of 
adaptation and recuperation, and in 1959 the 
prospects of what is now the traditional “Left” 
look bleaker than they did in 1919 or 1945. 

All over Europe “democratic socialism” is in 
retreat or is stagnant. And defeated three times 
in a row, the British Labour Party that cast 
itself in 1945 with such confidence not only as 
the rightful heir of the radical tradition in 
Britain, but the natural leader of the resurgent 
Left in liberated Europe, asks itself with dis¬ 
tress, in some cases with anguish, what has gone 
wrong, and ponders the possibility that, as in 
France, Germany, Italy, it may stay excluded 
from effective power until the nopetul days of 
1945 (not to speak of 1919) are not even a 
memory. 

The alliance, inevitable and right between, 
“the People” and “the Movement” that, given 
the class distribution of Britain, was bound to 
give political power to the par^ that embodied 
It, has shown less and less vitality. “We brought 


them out of the slums in 1945 and now they 
desert us,” the reported ert de coeur of a zealous 
woman party-worker, sums up the disillusion¬ 
ment of so many militants. And it doesn't do 
much good to blame it on TV, hire-purchase, 
the reptile Press, “Americanisation,” for if the 
workers arc as susceptible, gullible, corruptible 
as all that, the hopes on which the Movement 
was founded, the religious faith' in the People 
that moved the founding fathers to their apos¬ 
tolic task seem dubiously valid to-day. What is 
the use of singing England, Arisel to a class that 
insists on sitting crouched before the telly? 

Nor is it only in Britain that this disillusion¬ 
ment is visible. In France last year, after 
the Gaullist triumphs in the referendum and 
the elections, the same disillusionment, the 
same resentment was visible. "Ltt Peuple" (hypo- 
siatised and adored even more uncritically than 
in Britain) had let its champions down. In Ger¬ 
many the Social Democrats have been battered 
into abandoning their historical doctrinal basis 
and their historical programme to a degree that 
would have astonished Eduard Bernstein. Only 
on the Scandinavian edges of Europe has the 
retreat been halted. 

Across the Atlantic, the situation is not quite 
the same. For one thing, the belief in an inevit¬ 
able Socialist triumph has been a private re¬ 
ligion of a minority since, at any rate, the first 
stabilising years of the New Deal. For another, 
the nearest approach to a party of the Lcft^ the 
Democrats, has not been clcctorally so unfortu¬ 
nate as have the parties of the Lett in Europe. 
For another thing, “America is different,” better 
or worse, but different. But the Left in America, 
contemplating the indestructible father image 
of "Ike” and beginning to fear that even with 
Ike gone the Republicans may win the Presi¬ 
dency in 1960, is not much more optimistic, not 
much more confident that it has the effective 
political answers than has the Labour Party or 
the disorghnised and demoralised “classical 
Left” in France. The unease is reflected in many 
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ways but in none mote interesting and relevant 
to our present discontents in Britain than in the 
privately circulated memorandum by Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. that is now being pon¬ 
dered hy amateur and, I hope, professional poli¬ 
ticians in America.* 

Of course, the differences between the British 
and American situations are such that a mere 
translation of Professor Schlesinger’s diagnosis 
and prognosis would be highly misleading. Yet 
the problems facing the Left in each country are 
sumciendy similar to give this tract a special 
value for us. And even the differences have their 
value. Just because the situations are far from 
identical, comparison may have a therapeutic 
value. What are the important differences? Size, 
geographical diversity, power of autonomous 
national action make it not scandalous, not a 
defiance of good sense and good morals that the 
American political system differs widely from 
ours. And perhaps misfortune will stop the 
British Left from beginning its inspection of 
the American system with the arrogant: “Why 
haven’t you got a Labour Party?’’ and lead to 
substituting “You haven’t got a Labour Party, 
why?’’—which is not at all the same thing. 

It would be a waste of time to discuss the 
federal system, the separation of powers, the 
Civil War, the cessation of mass immigration, 
the race question in the South (and the North), 
all of them themes essential to the understand¬ 
ing of the American political system. It will be 
more useful to look at the assets and the handi¬ 
caps of the Left in each country, in 1959, accept¬ 
ing the fact that great differences are bound to 
exist but trving to narrow the discussion to the 
question of how in the two different systems 
the Left can attain political power and why it 
may fail to do so. 

A FIRST AND BASIC DIFFERENCE IS Suggested by 
the use made by Professor Schlesinger of his 
father’s cyclical theory of American political 
movement. There are epochs of Movement (and 
reform), there are epochs of tranquillity, torpor, 
“normalcy” (to quote President Harding). Over 
a long period, you can see a constant pattern of 
“prdgrcss,” of more social legislation, of more 
egalitarian taxation, of more social and racial 
equality. But there will be slack water as well 
as high tides and to ignore this, to expect “the 
People” always to be up to the highest level of 
your estimate of its duties and needs, is to be let 
in for unnecessary emotional hardship—and to 

* The Shape of National Politics to Come, by 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. This memorandum has not 
been published for general reading, but I have Pro¬ 
fessor Schlesinger’s permission to quote it and to 
use it as a springboard for discussion. 


be blinded to the possibilities of action when the 
tide does begin to How a^ain (as the younger 
Schlesinger now thinks it 1$ about to do in the 
United States). 

But the British Labour Party has found and 
will find it difficult to accept the Schlesinger 
premiss, for “the Movement,” if not the Party, 
was and is emotionally driven on by the belief 
that it has been given by history the task of 
socialising Britain. The American Democrat 
even if (as some Democrats are) he is as far to 
the left as Mr. Hugh Gaitskell intellectually and 
as Mr. Aneurin Sevan emotionally, has good 
historical reasons for not thinking that he is 
bound to win (although on paper in 1959 his 
chances are a lot better than those of the Labour 
Party here). He can accept with more or less 
resignation the “conditions of national weari¬ 
ness produced by two decades of unrelenting 
crisis." He may think (as I do) of the Harding- 
Coolidge-Hoover era as an interlude in 
the Roosevelt-Wilson-Rooscvelt-Truman forward 
march. But he doesn’t forget that the interlude 
occurred, lasted a long time, had important con¬ 
sequences, and was not “unnatural,” a defiance 
of “the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God.” 
To the Labour intellectual, for instance, it is in 
my experience an axiom that the Labour Party 
(whether you date it from 1900 or 1906 or 1918) 
was bound to replace the Liberal Party as the 
party of the Left. It had received the Mandate of 
Heaven, as the Chinese used to put it. Now this 
doctrine (which should be distinguished from 
the similar but not identical Marxist doctrine) 
ignores the role played by /«c^ in the replace¬ 
ment of the Liberal Party by the Labour Party. 
The first war, the Asquith-Lloyd George feud, 
the coupon-election of 1918 which broke, for 
the first time in many places, as in Scotland, the 
traditional Liberal hold, wrecked the Liberal 
Party, made way for the Labour Party as the 
official opposition—and transferred many of the 
assets of the Left to the various brands of Tories 
who have, with brief intervals, governed this 
country since 1916 and look like going on 
governing it for a long time to come. Less atten¬ 
tion paid to the Webbs, to the new party con¬ 
stitution, and more to a realistic (and necessarily 
gloomy) assessment of the party assets would 
have saved many a heartbreak. 

They would also have saved the party from 
an illusion, briefly plausible in 1945, highly im¬ 
plausible before and after, that the British 
people (especially the English people) had been 
converted to Socialism. The victory of 1945 
make such a belief plausible or, at any rate, not 
fantastically implausible. That the Labour 
margin in votes (as apart from scats) was not 
great enough to make it safe to assume that the 
great heart of the People was sound, was ignored 
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in the euphoria of victory. “We arc the masters 
now,” cried Sir Hartley Shawcross in a 
moment of candour. (Sir Hartley’s own career 
ought to be studied by believers in the inevita¬ 
bility of Labour victory. And it is a pity that 
Earl Jowitt is not around to advise the party he 
joined so dramatically in 1929.) The American 
Democrats, with far more reason to count on 
victory than the Labour Party has ever had, have 
been saved from the illusion of certain and 
proper triumph. They knew that they had for¬ 
midable, vigilant, and not necessarily eternally 
wicked foes to keep an eye on. They learned (for 
example in the Supreme Court fight) that they 
could not always count on the People. They 
knew, or the wiser of them knew, that there 
was a possibility that instead of being heroic 
climbers struggling bravely and successfully up 
the mountain side, they were at times riding on 
an escalator that might stop even if it did not 
reverse itself. That the conversion of the English 
people to Socialism is sull to be effected—that 
it will take a long time—that it may prove im¬ 
possible—these arc truths that need to be pon¬ 
dered. That 1945 was no mandate for the 
creation of a truly Socialist economy is a bitter 
truth to be digested. Instead of asking “Why 
haven’t you Americans got a Labour Party?” 
the Labour Party here should be asking, itj as 
cold blood as can humanly be expected, “Why 
have we got a Labour Party?” For the rise, up 
to its present level, of the Labour Party has 
prevented the growth of a genuine, militant, 
propagandist Socialist Party. I don’t believe that 
such a party would have converted England, but 
it would have lessened confusion and might 
have been an effective ginger group on the Left 
of an effective Radical Party. I do not expect 
loyal Labour Party members to accept all this, 
but if they force themselves to consider this 
thesis, they will be less likely to regard their 
successive defeats as being in some way against 
the nature of thinp. They may be part of the 
nature of things, like the decline of the Socialist 
Party in the United States. 

In this tract, Professor Schlesingcr warns his 
artv colleagues of the Left against fighting the 
attles of the ’sixties in the terms of the ’thirties. 
In 1952, many Democrats (as I can testify) were 
just as distressed at the ingratitude and forget¬ 
fulness of the People as Labour Party zealots are 
in 1959. But the Depression, the New Deal, the 
Hunger Marches, the Spanish War are long in 
the past. At the moment, the “System” as it 
was simply called in the Socialist Glasgow of 
my youth appears to be delivering the goods 
and the public has been conditioned, both by the 
Labour Party and the Democratic Party, to 
assess the worth of political and social systems 
very largely in concrete material terms. (The 


first use that I can remember of “You never 
had it so good,” as a political slogan, was from 
the Democrats in 1952.) 

If the present system continues to deliver the 
goods that the mass of the nation wants (how¬ 
ever wickedly they have been seduced into 
wandng them), the parties of the Left will have 
a hard job in competing simply on the “any- 
thing-you<an-do-wc-can-do-bcttcr” basis. They 
will have to offer something different. 

What Professor Schlesingcr suggests that the 
Democrats offer js a return to the concept of 
“the public interest” instead of the present offer 
to cater to a slightly different set of interest 
groups from those catered to by the Republican 
Party. In a way. Democrats like Schlesingcr 
have it easier than their Labour Party opposite 
numbers in this country. For the Eisennower- 
Humphrey policy of pursuing price stability by 
federal “economy” is vulnerable to attack if, as 
Schlesingcr suggests, the popular tide is begin¬ 
ning to move. In a great many fields, schools, 
medical care, housing, research, only the 
federal government has the resources to meet 
the growing public needs of “the affluent 
society.” American taxation (even with the 
capital gains tax thrown in) has enough loop¬ 
holes worth stopping to make possible a popular 
policy of federal expansion and one of the great 
critical areas of American development, the 
South, needs federal money so badly that even 
the die-hard States Rights politicians may be 
seduced in no very long time. The general in¬ 
terest, the common welfare can be translated 
into attractive programmes by any party that 
has accepted the case made by Professors 
Schlcsinger and Galbraith that the public sector 
is being starved till it is dangerously anaimic. 
We have not the abundance of resources or, in 
some fields, the visibly pressing needs (the 
Labour Party can take a lot of credit for that) 
that can animate a “progressive policy” in the 
United States. 1 am ready to bet that some form 
of “socialised medicine” will be a popular cam¬ 
paign issue in the United States inside the next 
five years unless the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion reforms itself. (My opinion, not necessarily 
Professor Schlesinger’s.) 

There is a negative as well as a positive side 
to the concept of the public interest. We all 
know that the Labour Party, as an effective 
political instrument, is the child of the trade 
unions. We all know how important was the 
shift in allegiance of the miners from the 
Liberals to Labour. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, the case is altered. It could be held 
that the present rich and potent American 
unions are the children of the Democratic 
Party, of the Wagner Act, and of active federal 
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support for unionism. But the contemporary 
Democratic Party does owe a great deal of its 
strength to the unions and, inoirecdy, a great 
deal of its funds to them. But it is not so closely 
linked to them as the Labour Party here. Yet 
Professor Schlesinger sees the danger of the 
complete identification of the Democratic Party 
with any visibly sectional interest. It is not a 
question of graft-ridden unions like the Team¬ 
sters. It is complete identification with any 
visible and not necessarily popular interest 
group. (The Republican Party suffers a lot from 
its identification in the popular mind with 
rapacious business.) Thus the American public 
(and voters) were not as upset at the “attacks” 
on Labour, identified with the recent labour 
legislation on the unions, as were the union 
leaders who might have been wiser to have 
accepted something stronger than they liked to 
avoid what they actually got. In America, it is 
probable that the number of union members is 
never going to grow, that the change in the 
character of American employment from “blue 
collar” to “white collar” has set a ceiling on the 
numerical strength of the unions. 

Maybe the same thing is happening here. The 
Labour Party, to its own long-term discomfort, 
is deeply attached to a declining union and a 
declining industry, miners and mining. It will 
have to be careful to avoid being committed to 
the maintenaifce of what is visibly a declining 
sectional interest which has the added political 
disadvantage of being the only directly produc¬ 
tive, non-monopolistic nationalised industry. 
But barring some economic catastrophe, the 
growing points of industry in America and 
here will not automatically provide recruits for 
a “working-class party” of the old type. A 
Labour Party that is only a Labour Party, that 
cannot somehow appeal to the spreading middle 
class, is doomed to cease to be a party of govern¬ 
ment, doomed to be forced to be right but im¬ 
potent (and any Liberal can tell his Labour 
friends how frustrating that can be). 

S chlesinger wants the Democratic 
•Party to concentrate on improving the 
“qualitative” side of the national life. In the 
United States, for reasons I have given, it is 
easy to suggest ways in which the federal 
government can act to improve the national life. 
The obvious needs and the obvious means are 
more numerous. But the quality of local life in 
Britain could do with investigation and amelior¬ 
ation. The steady sucking of resources, of men 
and money, into the London area, the centralisa¬ 
tion of our intellectual life (the change of ride 
of The Manchester Guardian is no minor symp¬ 
tom), the drabness of local government, the 
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pettiness of much of iu spirit—these are fields 
in which the Left might pioneer, even if it 
meant running against vested interests inside 
and outside the party. 

For—and this is the final adjuration of Pro¬ 
fessor Schlesinger’s tract—the traditional Left 
must not assume that it will win because its 
opponents are condemned either by history or 
by stupidity. The new society that is growing up 
around us in America, in Briuin, all over 
Western Europe should not be studied with a 
predetermined bias that it must go the way the 
pioneers of the Labour Party or the zealots of 
the New Deal foresaw. It may be that the present 
balance of power between White House and 
Congress will continue in a rapidly changing 
age, revolutionised by technology if not by 
ideology. It may be that the Conservative Party 
have discovered how to stay in office for a gen¬ 
eration. Either prospect appals me (and Arthur 
Schlesinger). Yet neither is an inconceivable 
fate. And one way of making it certain that 
this fate will descend on us, is to regard the 
People as necessarily friendly and won already 
to the progressive ideals of the intellectuals. 
They have to be won; they have to be kept won. 
And they may never now be won to traditional 
Socialism, but that docs not mean that they can¬ 
not be won to something more adventurous than 
any ('onservative (or Republican) government 
is likely to offer them. As Professor Schlesinger 
reminds us, Woodrow Wilson told the young 
Franklin D. Roosevelt that it was natural for 
Conservative government to be in the saddle 
two-thirds of the time. No doubt the pendulum 
will swing, but when and why? Will it ever 
swing to a party as doctrinally muscle-bound 
as the Labour Party shows signs of being? I 
don’t know. 

It is not merely a matter of doctrine in either 
country. Mr. Richard Crossman has accused the 
Labour leadership (especially as exemplified in 
Lord Attlee) of smugness. Without going into 
the justice of the charge in the case of Lord 
Attlee, there is justice in the charge in general. 
I have been struck by the degree to which 
Labour complaints of the working of the elec¬ 
toral system recalls the surprise and anger of the 
squires and their ladies with the farm labourers 
who, when they got the vote, voted Liberal. 
There is the same note of patronage, of owner¬ 
ship, of being right, knowing it and, worst of 
all, showing it. I have known union politicians 
in the United States with the same de haut en 
has attitude to their members both as members 
and as voters. A party that can only resent TV, 
frigidaires, the family car, even hire-purchase, 
hasn’t much future and doesn’t deserve much 
future. Rightly or wrongly, the Left has to come 
to terms with the modern gadget world. It has 
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to live with prosp«ity, with the “cakes and alc“ 
atmosphere in which Tories, now as always, have 
both preached and practised. Maybe the Crom- 
weilians thought that they had put an end to 
cakes and ale and had set England off on the 
track of virtue and progress. Look how the 
Democrats have underestimated the political 
adroitness of President Eisenhower while 
making fun of his syntax and attacking, rightly 
enough, his dangerous sense of priorities! Left- 
wing parties arc full of clever people who know 
it and show it. I am willing to call the Tory 
Party “the stupid party,” if I am allowed to 
remember two things, that its leaders arc not a 
bit stupid and that stupidity is a bond between 
rulers and ruled that should not be under¬ 
estimated I 

The left will always have to work harder, 
think harder, fight harder than the Right in 
Britain and in America. And while it is a 
great strength to think that history is on your 
side, if it is, it is a great weakness to think that 
it is, if it isn’t, and to rely on history to do the 
job for you. The un-ideological character of the 
American party system that we sneer at, may 
not be a handicap over the next few years as we 
fumble with the political problems of the 
afllucnt society. The Labour Party may have to 
repent its doctrinal commitment to State 
Socialism. Perhaps we should not ask, con¬ 
descendingly, of the Americans “Why haven’t 
you got a Labour Party?” but of ourselves why 
we haven’t got a Democratic Party? One ques¬ 
tion is no sillier than the other and one, the 
second, may be more relevant at the moment, 
and Professor Schlesinger’s tract whether he 
meant it or not, is written for us as well as for 
his countrymen. 


Monster Films 

H ammer Films, a British company that 
specialises in horror, have presented the 
Frankenstein Monster, Dracula, and now, the 
Mummy in colour for the first time. American 
companies, although originating these monsters, 
have, for the most part, confined them to the 
black-and-white small screen or cell on which 
they first appeared, a quartcr-of-a-century ago. 
The polish and ghouiishncss of Hammer’s 
highly successful films make them the liveliest 
things in current British film production. The 
company has, shrewdly, not risked new mon¬ 
sters but applied new technology to an existing 


teratology. TAe Cwrre of Franl^enstein and 
Dracula were both re-makes of the famoui 
originals, not further adventures of the known 
monsters. Neither of Hammer’s recent produc¬ 
tions has original stories: The Mummy is based 
on a Boris Karloff movie (1932) of the same 
name, and The Man Who Could Cheat Death 
is a version of Barre Lyndon’s play The Man in 
Half Moon Street. This is not a lack of enter¬ 
prise by the studio; it is typical of the special 
character of monster-making in the movies. 

Monsters arc long-lived. Monster films made 
in the early day^of sound still go round the 
scream circuit, earning money years after their 
reputable competition has been forgotten. All 
the classics of horror have triggered on chains of 
sequels, so that the monsters stay among us. 
For instance, the original Mummy was fol¬ 
lowed, during the 1940s, by The Mummy s 
Hand, The Mummy’s Ghost, and The Mummy’s 
Curse', finally, even Abbott and Costello met the 
Mummy. The Frankenstein monster and 
Dracula, as well as the less imporjtant Wolfman 
(who has never had a feature film to himself), 
have all been through widely-distributed repeat 
appearances. No wonder a science-fiction writer 
like Cyril Kornbluth wrote: “If I wanted to 
make some money in a hurry and didn’t care 
how. I’d write a ‘monster’ story.” Kornbluth’s 
reaction tells us something about monster 
movies which you cannot learn from the film 
critics. It is twenty years since the bug-cyed- 
monstcr phase of science-fiction. Hence the con¬ 
fusion film (and book) reviewers make between 
science-fiction and monster-lore is a source of 
embarrassment to serious science-fiction fandom. 
Almost all so<allcd “science-fiction” films arc, 
in fact, monster films, with their iconographical 
roots in Mary Shelley and Bram Stoker, not in 
20th-century technology (which is the core of 
modern science-fiction). Hence the best name 
for the genre is, probably, Monster Films. 

The monster film is inseparable from revivals, 
sequels, re-makes. In no other form of film- 
making is this degree of Byzantinism accept¬ 
able: in Westerns the motivation of the hero 
and of his enemies has changed. But the 
monster film is constant: Frankenstein is still a 
fanatical scientist who trespasses on God by 
creating life; Dracula still takes his blood from 
the neck, never from the bank; and Charis the 
Mummy lumbers around strong-arming Egypto¬ 
logists under the same old age-old curse. 

Monster films arc written down and written 
off by regular film critics, with complaints that 
such films are repetitive, lack decent stories and, 
anyway, are sickening. It is true that good stories 
are not what you go to monster films for; story 
lines are uslially nonchalant and discontinuous, 
studded with islands of horror, set-pkees, ex- 
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pected by the audience and flinched at (or 
screamed at) when they do happen. It is point¬ 
less to ezp«;t classic forms of suspense to be 
built up by hints and implications while the 
monster is delayed, as in hterary ghost stories. 
The reasons for making and witnessing mon¬ 
ster Aims is the visibility of the monster, the 
damage to persons and property, the suggestion 
of rape as the monster carries off the girl. Un¬ 
like the discreet forms of ghost story, shock, 
astonishment, fear, are the product of the mon¬ 
ster parade. A spokesman for Hammer said 
recently that their films were intended “to 
have exactly the same effect on the audience as 
the Big Dipper. . . Characteristically, The 
Mummy is interesting only when the Mummy 
is on<amcra—heaving out of the swamp, 
slithering into the padded cell, bursting into the 
library, staring rcd-cycd at the girl. 

MOVIE-MONSTERS TAKE TWO FORMS: thc man in a 
monster suit, sticking pretty close to the 
human image (though not quite); and oversize 
invaders from the wonders of nature (such as 
giant ants or .spiders). It is the human-image 
monsters, however, which carry the greatest 
significance. They always have a statuc-comc-to- 
life gait and bearing (the nimble Dracula ex¬ 
cepted). The men in thc make-up department 
and Christopher Lee have done the Mummy 
very well. Itswalk, stiff after millennia of en¬ 
tombment, experimentally flexing its limbs as it 
goes, is a brilliant extension of the original 
lumbering walk that Karloff created; the dried 
hollowness of thc bandaged body, a powerful 
crust, is creepily conveyed, too. It is cratered 
with deep and unbleeding gun-shot wounds and 
when a victim stabs at it with a spear thc weapon 
bursts dustily and unhindered through thc torso 
and out the back. It is worth noting how close 
the Mummy keeps to Mary Shelley’s original 
description of the Frankenstein monster: 

I saw how thc fine form of man was degraded 
and wasted; I beheld the corruption of death 
succeed to the blooming check of life; I saw how 
thc worm inherited the wonders of thc eye and 
brain. 

She described, too, how thc monster’s “yellow 
skin scarcely covered the work of muscles and 
arteries beneath.” 

The Man Who Could Cheat Death is about 
how a man who keeps young by means of gland 
operations fails to celcorate his 105th birthday. 
There are some gruesome bits along thc way, 
especially that “laboratory humour” Hammer 
films arc so good at (sec The Revenge of 
Frankenstein), out the final dissolution is the 
thin^. Dorian Gray-wise, the man’s hair falls 
out 10 tufls; his skin creases and discolours; bis 
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muscles collapse—yanking his features out of 
shape; and his flesh decays until he is like one 
of those degraded figures horror comics used to 
describe: “his body a mass of black rot,” with 
“small spongy chunks dropping away with ea^ 
stiff staggering step.” 

ATTEMPTS TO ACCOUNT Sociologically for monster 
films always make them symptoms of “a sick 
society.” The analysts attempt to attach peaks 
of monster-film production to whatever events 
in the political calendar especially worry 
them. Thus, the first peak (1932-33) was on “the 
eve of Nazi-ism”; the second peak (1943) was 
during the “dark days” of World War II; and 
the third peak (now) is treated as evidence in 
advance for “ban the bomb” people with mon¬ 
sters as portents of radiation hazards. It is true 
that some recent monster films have made ionis¬ 
ing radiation the agent of dreadful change (for 
example, The Incredible Shrinking Man and 
The Amazing Colossal Man) but, in pre- 
Atomic films electricity produced similar results. 
After all, something is needed to produce thc 
monster, a direct curse, or an alternating cur¬ 
rent. The fact is, sociological explanations of 
this kind fail to recognise the historical fact 
that there has always been a spontaneous human 
taste for monsters, for the more-than or Icss- 
than-human. St. Augustine felt they had to be 
“allowed for” and explained them as part of 
God’s inexplicable plan of the world. 

Thc physical details of injury, malformation, 
and decay arc paraded before us in monster 
films as in a medieval Dance of Death. What thc 
monster-film does is play with death and dis¬ 
integration, probing into the fearful territory 
around and below the healthy and intact human 
image. This is done despite thc British censor 
who weakened the climaxes and central interest 
of both The Mummy and The Man Who Could 
Cheat Death. We arc barely allowed to glimpse 
the Mummy shattered by a shot-gun volley, and 
the accelerated onslaught of disease and decay 
in The Man Who Could Cheat Death is jumpy 
and curtailed. As it is, Hammer Films make 
three versions: the longest and roughest for 
Japan; then a version for America (a bit 
shorter); and, finally, gentlest of the lot, a 
British version. For instance, embalming pro¬ 
cedures in The Mummy arc almost gone from 
thc British version. The British censor, though 
lately admitting the existence of sex, continues 
to oDstruct popular imagery of death. 

The empna,sis in these films is on thc body 
as a package, which can be opened. What we 
find fills us with awe and horror. Death both 
repels and rouses, and monster films exploit the 
ambiguities of repulsion and curiosity. The 
genre is repetitive precisely because death and 
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malformation have to be presented in rigid con* 
ventions, or disgust would overhclm curiosity. 
These Hims are an imagery, both fantastic and 
highly conventional, of what happens to flesh, 
of the fate of being a body. 

Lawrence Alloway 


Humanists and Scientists 

A Last Comment on C, P. Snow* 

T here is an order of priorities. As Bert Brecht 
put it in the Dreigroschenoper: "Erst \ommt 
das Vressen, dann \ommt die Moral ... Literary 
intellectuals who criticise the scientific revolution 
should remember that were it not for the improve¬ 
ments in medical care and nutrition that science 
has brought, only half of them over thirty would 
still be living. The major results of science in those 
parts of the world in which it has been applied, are 
firstly, that there are many more people alive, and 
secondly, that they live much longer. Try to imagine 
yourself back in a situation, say two or three hun¬ 
dred years ago in England, in which you and your 
wife could only hope to rear to maturity about 
half the children she bears. Would such a situa¬ 
tion be borne by anyone who is not provided with 
a crust of insensitivity to human values which we 
find difficult to imagine, but which must, one sup 
poses, have been general among our ancestors who 
found their most amusing Saturday afternoon enter¬ 
tainment watching public hangings at Tyburn? A 
critic of Snow has written of “the old, spontaneous, 
intuitive faculties, the direct sensuous awareness of 
the external world in immediate contact, before 
perception was clouded by the abstractness of 
modern rationalisation.” One could take this, per¬ 
haps, from a shepherd or a gamekeeper; but 
remember that the ordinary scientist sits at his 
laboratory bench looking perhaps through a micro¬ 
scope at the near miracle of an egg turning before 
eyes into a larva, and an adult creature, holding in 
his hands two tiny scalpels and wondering “what 
in the world am I going to do to this creature to 
persuade it to reveal to me just what it is up to?” 
Or he watches flecks of light on a screen or tracks 
in a cloud chamber, and knows that he is observing 
the most intimate details of the minutest funda¬ 
mental constituents of the material universe. When 
some literary type, from a furnished lodging in 
Bloomsbury, raises his eyes from producing a 
definitive edition of Ossian, and starts talking about 
direct sensuous awareness of the external world, 
just how seriously do you expect the practical 
scientist to take htm? 

I was once fortunate enough to spend a few 
weeks in a country which was living with a craft 


• We have received Sir Charles Snow’s reply to 
his critics, and it will be published next month.— 
Ed. 


civilisation. Ten or fifteen years ago in the northern 
part of Nigeria, the appurtenances of modern in¬ 
dustrial civilisation had hardly penetrated. Their 
domestic utensils were pots and gourds which had 
been shaped and decorated by individual craftsmen, 
each utensil a personal production of one man’s 
creative sensibility. You could watch the dyers 
painting elaborate patterns on their cotton materials 
and steeping them in indigo. Almost every single 
article the ordinary people used was beautiful. Two 
of their incised gourds stand in my living-room 
now, and one of their dyed materials forms a hang¬ 
ing behind my bed. If those people were given the 
choice, and they arc given it, of living twice as 
long and not suffering from trachoma, filiarisis, 
sleeping sickness, yellow fever, and the rest of it, 
can anyone seriously argue that they arc wrong 
in the choice they have made, to take the life and 
try to let the pots follow ? I am a hundred per cent 
on their side. The answer seems to me to be so 
obvious as hardly even to be interesting. 

Where I criticise Snow is that I feel that at an 
important point in his argument he becomes too 
subtle. The obvious answer to the “two-culture” 
dilemma is to teach some science to the humanists 
and some of the humanist subjects to the scientists. 
Your good academic throws up his hands in horror. 
“What you can teach in this way,” he says, “will 
be a mere superficial ixittcd version of the real 
thing.” (For instance. Sir John Cockcroft, the new 
Master of Churchill College, Cambridge, discussing 
Snow’s thesis in Encounter, used almost exactly 
these words.) But isn’t it the case that everything 
that is taught in all university courses in all sub¬ 
jects under the sun is only a potted version of the 
re.nl thing? The “real science” is what you start 
doing when you take your Ph.D., or even perhaps 
after you have taken your Ph.D., when you launch 
out on the sea of ignorance on your own. The real 
humanist culture is what you engage in when you 
write your first novel, or poem, or volume of criti¬ 
cism. The instruction of students cannot be in¬ 
tended to do anything else but give them a potted 
version of the past, which is incomparably too great 
by now for them to come into personal contact 
with it in individual detail. 

One usual argument, which Sir John Cockcroft 
repeats, is that it is better to let students of science 
pick up some of the humanities from their contem- 
praries in the “informal conversations” which arc 
one of the most imprtant parts of a university 
education. I don’t for a moment deny the value 
of these conversations, but aren’t you asking young, 
inexperienced students to carry out for themselves 
a synthesis which the professionals are simply too 
frightened to tackle? For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that analytical Cubist picture.^, which 
were the first to make a radical break with the 
laws of perspective worked out in the Renaissance 
and to incorpratc views from several different 
viewpints simultaneously on one canvas, appared 
at the same time as the rise of physical theories 
expressed in four dimensions. It ts almost incon¬ 
ceivable that there is no connection between the 
two phenomena, one in the field of art and the 
other of science, even if the connection is only the 
very general one that both are expressions of the 
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Zeitgeist. But even supposing that the ordinary 
science student discovers the existence of this fact, 
where can he easily lay his hands on a book that 
discusses it in a sensible way? Poets such as Day 
Lewis and Empson make almost as much use of 
modern scientific imagery as did Donne, and Auden 
frequently explicitly mscusses scientific theories and 
the general implications of the scientific outlook. 
I can only think of one or two books, such as 
Henn’s Tne Apple and the S^ctroscope, in which 
any attempt is made at a professional discussion of 
the relations between poetry, the visual arts, and 
science in our dme. I don’t see how the ordinary 
science undergraduate can be expected to do this 
job for himself. There is almost nowhere he can 
turn for assistance. 

In my opinion, the humanists are simply funking 
a job that they ought to be tackling, and so, to a 
rather lesser extent, arc the scientists. But whereas 
there are quite a lot of books written by scientists 
about humanist subjects, by, say, people like 
Whitehead, Russell, Sherrington, Schroedinger, 
Bernal, Haldane, Huxley, and so on, where arc the 
equivalent books in which humanists have 
attempted to make similar syntheses? Take the 
whole ambivalent attitude to machinery and science 
of artists like Max Ernst, on the one hand, or Max 
Bill on the other. Who has written a book to try 
to tell scientists what they’re up to? Humanists, 

I think, ought first of all to be doing a lot of learned 
spade-work, writing books at a high academic level 
which are addressed to an ideal audience which is 
supposed to be equally at home in art and in 
science. Their , ttitude ought to be that if that 
audience doesn’t exist, they will have to invent it, 
and in jxiint of fact, they will have to train it. That 
is their second job. We, in university departments 
of science, ought to be under continual pressure 
from our humanist colleagues to allow them to 
come in and give courses of lectures to our 
students. Perhaps we ought to be pressing them 
more strongly than we do to be allowed to go and 
give lectures to their students, but after all, as I 
have said, we have written a lot of bwiks for them. 
The humanists haven’t written the books, and if 
anyone mentions lectures, they write off in advance 
their own achievcinents as “mere potted super¬ 
ficialities.” 

The provision of courses in the humanities for 
scientists, and in science for humanists, would be 
comparatively easy to arrange within our present 
educational system. It i.s, in my opinion, the only 
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way in which a foundation can be laid for a bridge 
between the two cultures. But at more advanc^ 
levels (say the last two years at the university) a 
satisfactory system will only appear when we take 
in hand the reorganisation of our method of 
educating specialists. At present we in practice 
encourage a good deal of specialisation, but feel 
guilty about it. As knowledge becomes more and 
more voluminous, specialisation becomes increas¬ 
ingly unavoidable. Some years ago {Political 
Quarterly, 1943) I made a suggestion aliout the best 
wav to handle it; and Sir Eric Ashby, in his Tech¬ 
nology and the Academics has recently put forward 
much the same argument. The ideal way to educate 
specialists is, surely, to allow them to be as special¬ 
ised as they please, but to force them to realise the 
ways in which their specialised knowledge affects 
human affairs in general. If a bridge engineer had 
to answer an exam on the influence of rivers and 
river-crossings on history; if a pcsKontrol specialist 
had to know of Donne’s remarks on fleas and of 
the influence of pest-borne diseases on the rise and 
fall of civilisations; if an expert on Renaissance 
paintings had to know where the pigments came 
from, the chemistry of egg-media and the deriva¬ 
tion of geometrical perspective, they would have 
to absorb some "general culture,” not as an excres¬ 
cence but as an organic outgrowth of the firm core 
of deep knowledge which their specialisation should 
give them. It would, of course, be difficult to 
organise such training, which requires a lot of per¬ 
sonal attention to each student; but it is this sort of 
education which the best specialists give themselves 
after they finish with formal instruction, and that I 
think is sufficient indication that it is the kind really 
required. 

I believe simple, large Questions want, in the 
first place, simple, straightforward answers. I 
believe the answer is to begin by teaching potted 
humanities to the scientists and potted science to 
the humanists. To dress the potted humanities up 
as a history of science, although perhaps a step in 
the right direction, is not re.ally enough; it is the 
humanities as they affect the 19605, not the 1660s, 
that are important. I believe that both the scientists 
and the humanists should swallow their intellectual 
snobbery and decide that even if they can only get 
over to their students a little about the synthesis of 
the two cultures of our time, that is better than 
getting over nothing at all. 

C. H. Waddington 
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Prayer for My Children 

Trees and stars and stones and creatures 
You must love must love my children. 

When they were far from me, always 
I used to trust you with their fate. 

You alone have been always kind 
To me. Love them then if I die. 

Winter and spring summer autumn 
Rivers sweet woods love my children. 

I.,ead them wisely, boy and girl, roads 
Of asphalt roads of sand and stone. 

And wind kiss their faces instead 
Of me. Grass, stone cushion their heads. 

Apple tree offer them your fruit 

And teach them night of stars your truth. 

Teach, warm them kind sun. Your secret 
Gold smuggle into their pockets. 

All qualities of the living 

And the dead teach themj wild lightning 

Eagles clouds good ants little snails 

And the whole huge world keejj them safe. 

Man is evil, beyond trust. Fire 
Water earth air are truly mine. 

To true relatives I turn, earth 
Air water fire myself, in death. 

Fire water earth air, gods, you must 
Love must love the ones that I love. 

From the Hungarian of SZAB (5 t^J^INCZ 
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John Middleton Murry 

By Hilary Corke 


I M A Y as well start right away by saying that 
this* is an excellent biography. I know re¬ 
viewers usually reserve this kind of commenda¬ 
tion till the end, till they have played around 
with the thing for a few hundred words and 
given you to understand between the lines that 
they knew it all before anyway. But who guesses 
where we’ll have got to by the end ? Let me then 
say hastily that Mr. Lea is sympathetic towards 
Murry without losing his objectivity; and objec¬ 
tive without loss of sympathy—a tricky enough 
feat at the best of times but doubly so in the case 
ot the present subject. He has a nice dry wit that 
remains discreet, that eases reading whilst not 
distracting attention from Murry to his bio¬ 
grapher: 

Violet Ic Maistre, descended on her father’s 
side from Huguenot refugees, and on her 
mother’s from the poet Cowper, was a versatile, 
vivacious girl of twenty-three, who had inherited, 
along with the portraits and memorials of the 
poet adorning her father’s house at Oxshott, a 
lively ambition to paint and write herself. Neither 
two select boarding-schools in Devon nor even 
a college of dramatic art had sufficed to stiBc 
her talent. . . . 

Accurate and elegant, this Ufe must surely re¬ 
main the standard work on the subject. 

Having said so much, and with Mr. Lea ever 
prompt but self-effacing at our elbow, what of 
Murry? H. M. Tomlinson has a passage that 
goes near to the heart of the matter: 

For prompting sudden and even noisy petu¬ 
lance in those vmo know him . . . Murry has a 
special pft. It comes easy to him, but he is bliss¬ 
fully unaware that ic is his. It always astonishes 
him to observe so strange a consequence in his 
friends. . . . You can see the pain and wonder 
in his eyes. Anxious, absorbed, pale, and faindy 
smiling ... he looks up confidingly, and dis- 
coveri that we arc swearing at him as heartily 


* Tke Life of John Middleton Murry. By F. A. 
Lba. Methuen. 30s. 


as though he had lost every train in the dme- 

lable for us. And he never knows why. For that 

matter, neither do we. 

Quite. I am swearing at Murry. Heartily. I 
am petulant, and I may quite probably be noisy. 
I part company with Tomlinson only over his 
final sentence. Let us eschew willed ignorance 
and try to poke about a bit in the roots of our 
anger. 

To slide in crabwise, I recall how I first came 
across this author. That was at a public school, 
rather early on; and Murry was served up to 
my particular form, by a mentor who was caress¬ 
ingly fond of the souls of little boys and eager to 
stroke and bend them, as a sort of ratified ex¬ 
tension of compulsory chapel. There was a Oly 
Ush about it: and, as one’s way is in the years 
when sensitivity of reaction has not yet been 
caught up by power of analysis, one felt one 
was being got at but couldn’t quite sec how. 
It will be objected at once, and with some show 
of equity, that all this wasn’t Murry’s fault. I 
am not so sure. Whenever I think of him (in- 
fret^ucnily in the past but, after Mr. Lea’s 
tuition, it will be more often), I am afraid it is 
simply as a great lovable, pointless booby. And 
—and this is the point—he is of a precise booby- 
dom that flourishes at a public school exceed¬ 
ingly and ought not to flourish elsewhere. 

I recall one fellow-detainee in particular. Last 
week this charmingly intellectually energetic 
boy would have discovered idea A: this was to 
be the world’s salvation, and salvation would not 
be lost for the lack of his saying so. One was 
unimpressed, and advanced arguments. The boy 
in his turn was unimpressed, if one can use 
the phrase of one who has entirely failed to 
listen. So raucously off he rushed to save the 
world: and now it is this week and he has dis¬ 
covered idea B. He has now “come through at 
last to true knowledge and final understanding”; 
and idea B is to be the world’s salvation. Un¬ 
fortunately idea B is wholly incompatible with 
idea A. One is unimpressed, and advances argu¬ 
ments. Look here, one says, you were wrong 
about A last week. Yes, he replies, I was wrong, 
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but I was right to be wrong; for without being 
wrong in precisely that way and fashion 1 could 
never have come through to B, which is true 
knowledge and final understanding. Well, any- 
way, one says, I was right about A? Yes, he re¬ 
plies, but you were wrong to be right, for look 
at you now I you have quite failed to come 
through to B, which is true knowledge 
undsoweiter. Yes, but, one says, B is palpable 
nonsense. One advances arguments, by which 
he is unimpressed, if one can use the phrase of 
one who has entirely failed to listen. Next week 
he will come through to C, and the world can 
stop worrying, its future is in able hands. 

That isn’t quite fair, of course, but it is damn 
nearly. Here is Murry in 192^;, writing of him¬ 
self in the third person, at the precise moment 
of transition from, say, idea P to idea Q: 

A sense of proportion has descended upon him. 
He is not going to revolutionise the world. Is 
there then nothing he can do? 

(Well, the reader cries, how about confessing 
your errors, shutting up, lying low, listening, 
watching, and taking time off to try and learn 
a little? But no-) 

What he can do is to try to create a nucleus, 
to gather together a sort of brotherhood, to 
build a milieu for himself, wherein his beliefs 
and aspirations shall find an echo and a response. 

And so on. Readers will know why people 
propose to gather together sorts of brotherhoods: 
ancl if they don’t, they will find a cynical reason 
or two advanced in my closing paragraphs. 
Meanwhile, I would only remark two things. 
First, that this business of becoming righter 
and righter by being wronger and wronger can 
only really be appreciated by following dhe Life 
step by step. Secondly, that it is not unnaturally 
coupled with an abundance of naive but colossal 
self-praise. 

I am the sole remaining representative of our 
particular integrity, our particular concern. . . . 
And, I think, experience came more naked and 
direct to us than to the others [the rest of his 
literary generation, apart from himself, Lawrence, 
and Katherine]. To us, there was a sense in 
which they were all “phoneys.” . . . Love meant 
more to us: we needed it more. 

Everything always had to be “more” for 
Murry. And, also in my closing paranaphs, I 
shall have another pretty sample of this to 
transcribe later. 

Meakwhile, let us turn for a moment, and by 
way of parenthesis, to the other two sides of 
Murry’s elect triangle: Lawrence and Katherine. 
A man may be known by the other sides of his 
triangle. Lawrence has always seemed to me to 


be: potentially, one of the very great masters of 
language; actually, a dreary little pseudo-prophet 
(speaking only in broad terms and with special 
reference to the latter part of his life). What in 
fact one cannot forgive Lawrence for is the way 
in which he wantonly sacrificed that potentiality 
(given to him, not earned, and one of the very 
rarest of ail gifts) on the altar of pure crude 
vulgar egoccntricity. This is not the place to sub¬ 
stantiate such remarks: but here are two little 
snippets from Mr. Lea, neither (I believe) pre¬ 
viously published. Lawrence to Koteliansky, as 
Katherine was dyjng of consumption: 

I hear [Murry] is—or was—on the Riviera 
with K.—who is doing the last-gasp touch. 

Lawrence to Katherine herself, under the same 
circumstances: 

You arc a loathsome reptile—I hope you will 
die. 

Nice chap. Well, as wc know, Murry and 
Lawrence were hot competitors in the prophet 
game. It seems to me that the man who falls for 
Murry is likely to be a good-seeking man but 
woolly. But the man who falls for Lawrence (as 
a prophet, of course, not as a writer)-—that man 
may be good-seeking, too, but it is liable to be 
all mixed up with envy, anger, our old friend 
inf. comp., things that blind him to Lawrence’s 
terrible, to his literally terrible, rubbish. I would 
not trust the man who trusted Lawrence. 

How about Katherine? She was one of the 
.sensitive ones. Oh yes. She says so, she says so 
between every line. Only, one is free to suspect 
that, as Lawrence was a pseudo-prophet, so 
Katherine was a pseudo-sensitive: that is to say, 
her sensitivity was limited strictly to her little 
self. It is a common enough state of affairs, its 
technique sufficiently simple. You declare your¬ 
self exquisite, and bleed if you are touched. 
Everybody else (“They”) you declare to be 
coarse, and you kick them very hard, and com¬ 
plain delicately and melodiously about your poor 
bruised toes. No matter how maddening Murry 
was, no matter how ill Katherine was, the 
majority of her letters, both to him and about 
him, are beyond excuse. So, for example, was 
her cosy superiority-club relationship with the 
impossible Koteliansky, to whom she could write 
about Murry: 

He is like a man under a curse. That is not 
melodrama. That is why I am determined to 
remain his friend and to make him free of his 
own will. Special cases need special methods. 
There is no general treatment for all. But, dear 
precious friend, I must not speak against him to 
you. Yetiwc both know too much for that to be 
necessary. . . . Now that I am no longer in a 
false position with Murry. Now that I am, in 
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the true sense of the words, “free,” I look at 
him differently. His situation is very serious. But 
who am I to say anyone is beyond hope. . . ? 

Dear loyal, modest Katherine I (Is that 
what Murry meant by “our particular in¬ 
tegrity, our particular concern”?) Katherine’s 
“special methods,” at the moment of writing 
that letter, were to insist on living apart from 
Murry but next door, where however she held 
no communication with him but remained im¬ 
mured on her own side of the party-wall, study¬ 
ing the gospels according to Gurdjicff and 
Ouspensky (which seems to show she had as 
thick a head as heart). Poor devil, no wonder 
he was under a curse! When we knock the 
icing off Katherine we come down to a vain, 
selfish girl with a private income who, bursting 
out of New Zealand with a noddle-full of 
“emancipation” and “equality” and “rights of 
women,” had, in Mr. Lea’s measured and un¬ 
varnished words, 

set out in search of “life." . . . One “adventure” 
had ended in a miscarriage, another in an 
abortion, a third in an operation for peritonitis 
which had permanently injured her health, 
making it unlikely, if not impossible, that she 
would ever bear a child. In 1909 she had mar¬ 
ried, for the sake of security, only to desert her 
husband the following day. 

Nice girl. Murry on one side of the wall saving 
the world; Katherine on the other side saving 
Murry: neither seems to have brought to his task 
very suitable qualifications. Consider only that 
final sentence: “In 1909 she had married, for the 
sake of security, only to desert her husband the 
following day.” Try it over on the tongue two 
or three times, at different pitches. 

I AM STILL SPEAKING of “Hfc” not “litcratuTC,” of 
course. And obviously, compared with those two, 
Murry is a quite negligible writer, but a saint. 
Indeed nothing that one hears of Murry ever 
tempts one to dislike him. On the contrary. He 
attracts protection and the harder he falls the 
more one longs to run and pick him up again, 
The»fact is, of course (if Mr. Tomlinson will 
excuse us), that reason in Murry is only the 
appearance of reason. In reality his “ideas,” his 
“philosophies,” his “truths,” arc only the 
pseudo-rationalisations of successive emotional 
states. That is why they contradict one another 
so blatantly and cancel out, for they are no more 
than moods in stolen clothing. We arc all of us 
subject to moods. But Murry couldn’t just leave 
them alone and let them ride, he incurably had 
to present them in the guise of rational logical 
structures and noisily to try to force others to 
accept them at that level. If he felt like going 
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and singing down a lane, instead of that he sat 
down at his big desk and wrote (and how he 
wrote and wrote and wrote 1) a thundering great 
piece about God and Keats and Sex and Love 
and Beauty and Lenin and Jesus and Pacificism 
and the necessity of wearing hand-made boots. 
He could never keep feeling and reason separate. 
And the result is hundreds of thousands of 
words of pure rubbish—rubbish, however, which 
could only have been written by a very nice 
man. 

As IF AN ECHO TO THAT (not a last echo, by no 
means, for there are enough Murry post- 
humeana to keep the presses rolling for the rest 
of the century) we have Not as the Scribes,* a 
collection of lay sermons preached to the “sort 
of brotherhood” tliat he really did, in the end, 
manage to found. Well naturally in any com¬ 
munity Murry preached the sermons, though one 
would think that in any average congeries he 
would have the least to teach and the most to 
learn. Curious, isn’t it, how those who conceive 
“communities” always conceive communities of 
which they themselves are the head? I should be 
interested to hear of someone founding a “sort 
of brotherhood” in which he personally was to 
run the errands and wash the botdes. As to the 
contents of the sermons, 1 have to report that, 
contrary to my first expectations, I did in the 
end find a page or two without the word “Love” 
plastered all over it with the capital letter. 
Murry seems to have taken out a sort of option 
on “Love,” even to have believed that he had 
made a corner in it. These arc the sort of sen¬ 
tences which hit one if one opens the book 
casually, anywhere: 

And still |)crhaps I am no nearer than I was, or 
have ever been to explaining the mystery of Love. 
And, of course, I cannot do it. “Love is a revela¬ 
tion,” as Marafion said. The utmost I can hope 
is to be, fitfully and occasion.tlly, the channel by 
which the revelation of Love is communicated to 
you. 

God knows what it meant to him, or even 
what he thought it meant to him, other than a 
great warm glow in the middle of his chocolate 
cream. He took to writing down Lot/e as others 
take to some mild drug like cigarettes. Indeed all 
his life he had been doing it: 

Towards the end of her life Katherine quoted in 
her Journal as speaking to her heart the line: 

Lol I have made Love all my religion. 

“Who wrote that?” she asked. The answer is 
that I wrote it, and at this time. I wrote it in a 
little honk which she was not meant to see. She 
had forgotten that. 


• Not as the Scribes. By John Middleton Mumt. 
S.C.M, Press. 18s. 
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In fact the answer is (of course) that Keats wrote 
it, in a little letter which 1 dare say Murry was 
not meant to see, and Murry had forgotten that. 
It is typical of the whole solemn comic torn- 
foolery of the set-up that he should have for¬ 
gotten it. 

Here too, in Not as the Scribes, is all the old 
meaningless playing with notions: 


Murry, I suppose, would have knocked off 
that little lot in half a sitting; Lord knows what 
his daily sdnt was. For myself, I find I have 
writer’s cramp, thinker’s blink, and sage’s 
syndrome. Anyway, I feel like going off and 
doing some singing down a lane. 


I always feel that Jesus had a marvellous sense 
of humour, very like Shakespeare’s. 

We have all come across that. “I always feel 
that Jesus would have made a marvellous fly- 
fisherman” [Extract from a Sermon delivered 
to the Christian Anglers’ Association]. “I 
always feel that Jesus would have been a mar¬ 
vellous shot” [Extract from a Sermon delivered 
to the Church Sharpshooters’ Ring]. And one 
knows how the (emotional not logical) syllogism 
goes. Jesus: warm glow. Sense of humour: warm 
glow. Therefore Jesus, etc. 

And here too, still, after a lifetime of it, is the 
same old blandly charming sense of superiority: 

I could not help smiling, rather ruefully, the 
other day, when 1 happened to re-read some of 
the things I said to the group during the first 
year here: in particular, alx)ut the necessity of 
their becoming “experiencing natures.” ... I was 
a very sanguine chap in those days. Now, years 
after, re-reading my words of wisdom, 1 could 
not help wondering how many really under¬ 
stood a word of what I was saying. 

What, strangely enough, I had forgotten was 
that ... I had been through experiences such as 
most of the group, and some of you, have not even 
dreamed of. It was very naive of me to have for¬ 
gotten that: but I did forget it. And the conse¬ 
quence was . . . because I believed that die mem¬ 
bers of this community were wiser, maturcr, 
more responsible than they were, that I was 
deeply baffled and disappointed by what I can 
only call their ordinariness. . . . 

Someumes, I felt that, by some queer trick of 
desdny, I had handed myself and all my posses¬ 
sions over to a gang of hopeless spiritual adoles¬ 
cents, who were quite incapable of overcoming 
their petty egotisms, and simply had no concep¬ 
tion whatever of what a life of spiritual struggle 
can be. 

Ho-ho-ho. The hard fact is that Murry sets 
up to lecture us about life and knows nothing 
directly of it. There was always a blanket of 
rainbowy cobwebs between him and anything 
simple, sensible and there. Indeed, one may con¬ 
ceive of his whole life as an ineffectual milling- 
about in the effort to pierce that blanket, and 
of his sermons as sermons to himself. That 
would be admirable: for him. It docs not mean 
that anyone else need be seriously bothered by 
or about him. 


Waugh’s Knox 

Ronald Knox. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman 
and Hall. 30s. 

R eviewers do not generally care for cstab- 
. lished authors to change their style, mood, 
or purpose. The prejudice is easily understand¬ 
able, born of a laudable affection for familiar 
virtues, yet largely detrimental to the develop¬ 
ment of literature. To be told “the same a^ain,” 
again and again, is for many writers an insult¬ 
ingly obtuse compliment which large sales can 
only very moderately palliate. It is a sort of 
death-sentence. Something of this sort, I have 
long thought, happened to Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
when the clever, but not clever enough critics 
lined up against Brideshead Revisited and later 
Helena. That some of their objections had sub¬ 
stance, that our best novelist by changing his 
mood and his form ran the risk of impairing the 
near perfection he had achieved from A Hand¬ 
ful of Dust onwards—none of this, I think, 
should have prevented them from awaiting the 
new developments in Mr. Waugh’s work with 
excitement and some measure of trust; they 
chose rather to be clever about the obvious. 

Mr. Waugh is tough; I do not imagine that 
criticism in general nor the hostile critics of 
Brideshead Revisited and Helena in particular 
alone would have deflected him from his literary 
purposes; nevertheless, they may have done 
much to confirm internal doubts which always 
assail a considerable writer when he is moving 
towards new things. The critics had tried by 
their acclaim olThe Loved One to type<ast Mr. 
Waugh for the mordant court jester; he retreated 
from their demand into the shadowy desert 
world of Crouchback. The exuberance of 
Brideshead and the originality of Helena had 
been refused, so now he gave us “the same 
again” but tinned, chilled, and soured. Mr. 
Waugh’s war novels, in fact, follow the pattern 
of his great pre-war novels, but they are deprived 
of light, dry and brittle, near to desiccation; 
even so, because he is so masterly an artist, they 
are never lq|s than good. Had he travelled along 
the road suggested by Brideshead he might, as 
the critics were quick to point out, have fallen 
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int& many lapses of taste, but the road would 
not surely have led across quite such a desert 
tract For a brilliant moment, of course, he 
emerged into the crazy lights of Gilbert Pinfold 
and told us the Englisn Kafka tale of how it had 
all happened; but now it seems to me with this 
life or Ronald Knox, so competently, even 
lovingly carried out, Mr. Waugh has returned to 
the desert. 

All this preface is a litde to appease my own 
disquiet, for it has long been my wish to review 
a work of Mr. Waugh whom I admire above all 
contemporary novelists; and now 1 find myself 
committed to the review of a book, that for all 
its competence and high intention, seems to me 
dull, at times even empty. 

Why is this biography of Ronald Knox so 
grey in tone, why does it impart a sense of wet 
afternoons, soggy, ill-prepared meals, vague 
aches and pains too feeble to locate, yet nagging 
enough to destroy all pleasure or serenity? Does 
the fault lie with the subject? There are times 
when Mr. Waugh seems to suggest that Knox 
was temperamentally depressive. I remember 
my only glimpses of him, an isolated figure 
walking around Christ Church Meadow on 
cheerless, leaf-strewn, windy October afternoons, 
and I can believe it. Yet his less serious 
published works, for all that they are so much 
of the day before yesterday, for all the sort of 
scholar’s humoQr that to later generations seems 
to suggest some immaturity of vision, have a 
real gaiety and a sense of delight in form that 
comes through even to readers who, like my¬ 
self, are prejudiced against their whole tradition. 

It is dear, of course, that Knox’s scholarship 
romised so much more than the pleasant trivia 
e published; that only the last years of his life 
allowed him any real intellectual fulfilment. It 
is this that Mr. Waugh makes the line of his 
tragedy, for despite the spiritual blessing of his 
conversion, it is as a tragedy of unfulfilment that 
he portrays Knox’s life. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy—for all Knox’s and Mr. Waugh’s 
ultimate submission—appears as the villain—a 
lower middle-class, semi-educated, uncultivated 
villain, often not even English, but Irish or even 
in oqp case a Gibraltarian. We may accept this 
picture, I think, without qualms, where it 
describes the first years of Knox’s service after 
his conversion. However Cardinal Bourne may 
have hoped to create a Catholic Eton or Harrow 
out of St. Edmund’s College, Mr. Waugh docs 
persuade us that Ronald Knox was not the man 
to do it. His life at Ware with its background 
of bickering, its narrow cultural standards, and 
his owu hopeless task, must have been excecd- 
ii^ly dispiriting; although even here some part 
of the oisgust we feel as we read of it is, I 
suspect, conveyed by Mr. Waugh’s own filings 


rather than those of Knox. The Chaplaincy at 
Oxford is surely another matter. Mr. Waugh’s 
picture of life at the Old Palace is one of his 
triumphs of evocation, a splendid set piece, yet 
I am not wholly convincea by it. The fact that 
Knox played so full a part in the intellectual 
life of the prc-1914 Oxford of his own youth 
was no guarantee of success with the Oxford 
youth of the late ’twenties and ’thirties. Mr. 
Waugh righdy insists on this changed world. 
Yet I still find a colouring of his own prejudices 
here. Mr. Waugh shrinks from the Left Wing 
atmosphere of those days. That it was predomi¬ 
nant I can attest, for I was a typical Left Wing 
undergraduate of that time; but it was by no 
means universal. Certainly among Catnolic 
undergraduates whom I knew the most part 
rejected the current progressivism. Many of 
these I remember speaking of Knox not only 
with affection but with admiration as a witty 
and fascinating host. It is more than likely that 
Knox himself may have been often bored by 
them; but can the picture of such a dispiriten, 
failed career be quite exact? The fact is that 
Mr. Waugh .seems determined to give us a 
downward curve whichever way we look. If we 
take the picture back before Knox’s conversion 
to the days of his Anglican jeunesse dorie at 
Ralliol Mr. Waugh suggests that the happiness 
was corroded by growing religious doubt; if we 
look forward to the years of the translation of 
the Bible they arc clouded by war, while the 
happy promise of civilised living and scholarly 
work at Mells was cut short by cancer. 

It’s a dismal story wherever you pick it up; 
but can it really have been felt so dismally by 
Knox?—that is what I find hard to believe. 
There is no reason at all why his vocation as a 
priest should preclude him from the tastes Mr. 
Waugh suggests were his true way of life— 
scholarship in dignified, comfortable surround¬ 
ings, a certain sort of very English good talk 
and good living, not perhaps the don’s life so 
much as that of the chaplain of the great aristo¬ 
cratic household. It is sad to see him baulked of 
this so often, but can he really have been so 
sad and fretful under the discomforts of ration¬ 
ing and billeting as Mr. Waugh makes him 
seem? It is not the English scholar and gentle¬ 
man born out of his time that is suggested, but 
too often Mr. Wodchousc complaining of the 
draughts and the noise. 

It is so strange that such a picture should 
emerge when Mr. Waugh was clearly so fond 
of the original. If one suggested that surely 
Knox’s conversion and more still his priestly 
vocation must have brought him more joy than 
is shown in this book, Mr. Waugh would no 
doubt dismiss this as the sentimental naivet^ 
of a latter-day pagan. Faith and vocation may, 
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for all I know, be accompanied by the sadnesa 
Mr. Waugh suggests; but not, I believe, the sort 
of goodness wnich Mr. Waugh convinces me 
Knox possessed. The portrait he gives in fact is 
that or a humane, loving, good man who in¬ 
explicably can make no human contacts, whose 
love of tne created world is forever clouded by 
melancholy, whose goodness shines through a 
damp mist of disappointment. It is a portrait un¬ 
comfortably in tune with the mood of Men at 
Arms and Officers and Gentlemen’, perhaps Mr. 
Waugh has not permitted himself enough anger 
at what he feels to have been the waste of a 
ood deal of Knox’s life, and without anger he 
as sought refuge in this dismal acceptance. 

Angus Wilson 


Schoolchildren Overheard 

The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren. 

By Iona and Peter Opie. Oxford University 
Press. 35s. 

IE w E D plwsiologically, one of the most 
striking differences between human beings 
and all other mammals is the very long period 
of human latency, the years separating the 
acquisition of complete physical independence, 
around the age of six or seven, and the onset 
of puberty something between six and ten years 
later. There is no mammalian analogue to this 
long withdrawal from emotional dependence on 
adults. Although during latency children are 
still typically nurtured by adults—provided with 
food and shelter—their emotional life, and most 
of the time they can control, arc spent with their 
age-mates, until puberty brings them back into 
the adult world. 

In those societies which do not use children’s 
labour, children tend to form themselves into 
gangs or groups of equals within a fairly narrow 
age-range. Such gangs or groups have a rapid 
turn-over in membership, but not so rapid that 
customs and traditions cannot be established and 
passed on from one age-group to the next batch 
of recruits. Boys’ gangs arc common in a num¬ 
ber of societies in all stages of technological 
development; parallel girls’ gangs, or mixed 
gangs, are less common. In very many societies 
girls assist their mothers from the moment that 
they arc physically able to do so; and even when 
the girls’ labour is not needed, so high a valua¬ 
tion is often placed on female virginity that it is 
considered dangerous at any time of life to allow 
potentially nubile girls any freedom brom adult 


supervision. Although children’s gangs have 
been reported from a considerable number of 
societies, very little is known about them; as with 
true secret societies, very few investigators have 
been able, or have taken the trouble, to discover 
what goes on in them; and there is consequently 
considerable reason to be grateful to Mr. and 
Mrs. Opie for their exploration and description 
of some aspects of the life of latency groups in 
Great Britain. 

It should perhaps be made clear that the Opies 
do not themselves employ the concept of latency, 
nor, for that mattgr, the concept of puberty; they 
follow instead the strange notion of British (and 
American) educationalists for whom adoles¬ 
cence is a sociological, and not a physiological, 
phenomenon. Because they arc dealing with 
age-grades, and not with physical maturation, 
they have a short incongruous section on “Atti¬ 
tudes to Opposite Sex,’’ where most of the 
more important quotations arc, clearly, from 
ubcsccnt girls. Similarly, although they have 
ravcly faced the fact that in latency children in 
Britain do use rude words on occasion, they 
have paid little attention to the scatological pre¬ 
occupations which are common in so many 
groups; they arc not, they say, interested in 
delinquents. 

What Mr. and Mrs. Opie arc interested in is 
the language which schoolchildren use among 
themselves when the adults are not listening— 
the catchwords and riddles, the jokes and in¬ 
sults, the private words and agreed phrases 
which regulate and give order to the children’s 
unsupervised activities; and secondly, to the 
regularities in behaviour which children mani¬ 
fest outside organised work or games: the rules 
they have established for their own behaviour 
and for making other children conform, and the 
seasonal cycles of special childish activities 
which arc prevalent in different parts of the 
country. Mr. and Mrs. Opie collected their 
material from some 5,000 children attending 
seventy schools, primary, secondary modern, and 
grammar, in different parts of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales, and one school in Dublin. 
They have most industriously collated these 
answers with all the published material*, they 
could find on children’s language and customs 
which have been previously noted in Britain, 
thus giving an historical dimension to their study 
of contemporary oral traditions. This collation 
with previously published sources accounts for 
one of their two most important findings: 
the very long period during which schoolchild 
jokes and customs continue unchanged or with 
only minor modifications. Their other major dis¬ 
covery is that some dialect regional terms are 
sdll in constant use among schoolchildren, even 
though the adults have abandoned them. There 
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arc not very many of these; but the variants 
for demanding truce (“Pax”) make an impres¬ 
sive glosso-map; so, too, do the terms for playing 
truant, keeping look-out (“Cave”), and knock¬ 
ing or ringing at the doors of strange houses. 

For this last activity they have collected no 
fewer than 77 terms, though occasionally the 
variants arc slight: in Coventry they play Rat- 
Tat-Tat, in Solihull Rat-a-Tat^Tat. The most 
common term uses the word “ginger” some¬ 
where in the phrase: Knocks Down Ginger, 
Knoc\ Out Ginger, Knoc\ Off Ginger, and so 
on. Other variants are more picturesque: Blac\ 
and White Rabbit (Manchester), Cheeky Nellie 
(Perth), Chicly Mellie (Scots towns), Knocl^y 
Nine Doors (Cumberland), Red Apple (Upton 
Magna, near Shrewsbury), Thunder and Light¬ 
ning (Sale), and so on through the list. 

The wealth and the completeness of the 
material which the Opics have gathered is quite 
astounding. Reading it—it is not a book to be 
read too quickly—I was continuously thinking 
that I was catching them out, that I was remem¬ 
bering some trick or doggerel or half-belief from 
my own boyhood which they had not collected; 
but, by the end of the book, every one of the 
memories which they had stirred up was duly 
noted, though quite often not in the position 
where I had expected to find it. This book has 
been for me, and I should imagine would be for 
most readers, a remarkable redintegrative ex¬ 
perience; rhymes, riddles, and half-beliefs which 
I do not think I had consciously recalled for 
forty years returned to my mind. 

On the basis of my own experience, I would 
question one of the authors’ major assumptions: 
that these beliefs and customs are passed on en¬ 
tirely within the latency world without any 
intervention of adults. Most of my instruction in 
this lore—less perhaps in the language—came 
from my governesses; and when I first went to 
school at nine I was already quite a proficient. 
Mr. and Mrs. Opic, it is true, do not deal with 
children who go to fee-paying schools; but the 
assumption that adults completely forget their 
own latency customs, especially when they are 
in daily contact with latency children, should 
not ^lavc been made without at least some in- 
ve.stigation. Similarly, in their somewhat roman¬ 
tic view of the autonomy of the world of school- 
children, they probably tend to underrate the 
influence of mass communications addressed to 
children—comics in the fir.st place, but also 
children’s books, the telly, and the flicks. A 
further implicit as.sumption that they make, 
without much justification, is that all adults 
speak B.B.C. English; a good deal of the vocabu¬ 
lary which they list as children’s slang is actu¬ 
ally common to working<1ass adults and 
children alike. For example: 
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Money, for instance, is various referred to as: 
brass, lolly, tin, dough, mazuma, moolah, dodi 
(common), sploosh, bees and honey, and cham¬ 
pagne coupons. 

Only three of these terms—moolah, dosh, and 
champagne coupons—arc not in Eric Partridge’s 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional En^ish 
as adult terms; and moolah is a common 
Americanism. In short, in their enthusiasm for 
their discovery of the uncharted world of the 
schoolchild, Mr. and Mrs. Opic have made some¬ 
what excessive claims; but even when this excess 
is discounted, the richness of the material they 
have collected is impressive. 

They have divided their material into eighteen 
major topics; but it can also be analysed into 
play and ritual. The play is the more pervasive— 
playing with words (jokes, puns, riddles, nick¬ 
names, chants, counting-out rhymes), playing 
with emotions (hostility, fear—“ghoulism and 
spookies”—danger, impropriety, defiance, and 
all the other risks of life), and playing with 
property (.swopping, giving, and stealing). The 
ritual is found in the calcndrical observances in 
different parts of the country (one of the most 
interesting of the book’s chapters), in the rules 
which regulate behaviour between children—the 
“code of oral legislation”—and in many of the 
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COLLECTED STOIIIES 

Reissue of the 560-page omnibus which has 
been out of print some years. Includes 
Triple Fugue, Dumb Animal, Death of a God. 
“How wcU, iu detail, he writes! How skil¬ 
fully he can manipulate those shorter stories 
in which no “idea” is demanded except the 
idea which is the story itself! In this field he 
is indeed on extraordinarily successful artist, 
and there are few living writers who can 
equ-al him. . . . There are stories in this vol¬ 
ume, both funny, sad and morbid, which are 
among the most deft and satisfying of the 
half-ccntury .”—Observer 30-/ net 
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organised games and pranks. The latencjr 
children are learning to live in an adult world 
by practising control and sclf<ontrol in settings 
which arc defined as “not serious.” It seems 
probable that this is, biolorically speaking, one 
of the major functions of latency, and conse¬ 
quently that analogues could be found in any 
society which permits latency gangs. 

I grew up in South-East England and there 
arc many observances reported from other parts 
of the country which arc strange to me; but in 
the area of my childhood I only notice two 
major changes from the period around 1914. 
The “long nose” as a sign of derision has appar¬ 
ently almost completely disappeared; and there 
is an elaborate system of divination from the 
serial numbers of bus tickets which is quite new 
to me. Otherwise my own experience confirms 
the major thesis of Mr. and Mrs. Opie: the world 
of latency is remarkably stable, much less modi¬ 
fied by changing fashions and inventions than 
the world of adults. 

Geoffrey Gorcr 


Jones and the Heretics 

Free Associations. By Ernest Jones. The 
Hogarth Press. 25s. 

W HEN Karen Homey wrote a little book 
called “Self-Analysis” it was regarded by 
all true Freudians as the final proof of her 
debasement. To a Freudian the concept is an 
absurd anomaly since the whole process of 
analysis depends on the transference of emotions 
to another person. It was a mistake, therefore, 
to expect that an autobiography by the greatest 
of English Freudians would necessarily yield 
new depths of self-knowledge. Yet we might, I 
think, have hoped both for more frankness and 
for a more skilful introspection than Ernest 
Jones has given us. He begins his boyhood 
chapter with a declaration of good intentions. 

Psycho-analysts and other investigators have 
repeatedly deplored the absence of data concern¬ 
ing childhood sexuality in biographies and auto¬ 
biographies, so that it would be most unsuiuble 
for me to pass over this important topic. . . . The 
practice of coitus was familiar to me at the ages 
of six and seven, after which I suspended it and 
did not resume it till 1 was twenty-four. 

This seems too good to be true, and proves, in¬ 
deed, too good to last. If it weren’t for our con¬ 


viction that Jones was the most honest of men 
in all matters of fact we might well have jibbed 
at the brilliant foresight of the boy Jones in 
laying down evidence for the doctor’s later 
theories. 

But though, in its middle chapters, the book 
may disappoint us by differing so little from 
other autooiographies of the period, it is an 
interesting work from start to finish. The early 
chapters, which deal with home and schools in 
South Wales, are curiously reminiscent of 
Bertrand Russell’s milder tone. Jones, who died 
last year at the age#of seventy-nine, was a little 
younger than Russell, and his origins could 
hardly have been more different. But the two, 
though perhaps they never met, moved steadily 
towards each other into that post-Darwinian in¬ 
tellectual London of the turn of the century. 
Rationalism, by this time, had acquired both 
confidence and irony, although it could still be 
regarded in a crusading light. Most thoughtful 
young men had at least begun with religious 
belief, and the process of discarding it, though 
nothing like so dramatic as it had been thirty 
or forty years before, was still an event to be 
remembered for a lifetime. 

Here is an example of the Russell-like wit, 
amiably .self-mocking yet making its point with 
firm self-assurance: 

I was deeply attached to both my parents and 
regarded myself, indeed rightly so, as a bond of 
union between them. In our sitting-room I used 
to sit on a little cane chair between them, sym¬ 
bolising both the desire to unite and, no doubt 
on a deeper level, to separate them. ... It was a 
happy solution of the Oedipus complex that has 
stood me in good stead throughout my life, for 
it brought with it an unusual capaeity tor double 
loyalties, with little tendency to divided ones. 

Ernest Jones was a brilliant young man, who 
passed a succession of medical examinations 
with almost monotonous distinction. Yet there 
was, he tells us frankly enough, a certain brash¬ 
ness in his character, a too evident sense of his 
own value, which offended many important 
people on whom his future career depended. A 
central chapter of the book is entitled “Failure,” 
and it seems that the failure was a daunting 
one. It is unpleasant to be reminded here that 
successful careers depend so much on at least 
the appearance of amiability; and if it had not 
been for psycho-analysis it seems likely that this 
immensely able and intelligent man would have 
paid with total obscurity for the comparatively 
trivial faults of his youth. 

But it is, of course, the last chapters of the 
book which give it a special interest for all of 
us. Jones first^met Freud at a Psycho-Analytical 
Congress in 1908. The book ends, cut short Iw 
the author’s death, with Armistice night, 1918. 
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These were the formative years of what Jones 
dislikes us to call the P$ycho>analytical Move¬ 
ment. He dislikes us to use that word because 
it implies, not the discovery of apparent and 
subsequently proven truths, but the propagation 
of new, and perhaps dubious, ideas. How we 
react to these chapters will depend to a large 
extent on which of these atutudes we have 
adopted towards psycho-analysis. 

If, indeed, we regard the whole corpus of 
Freud’s work as being by now self-evident, or 
at least as being empirically demonstrated to 
our entire satisfaction, then we shall read Jones’ 
account of those early disputes, schisms, and re¬ 
alignments with an almost complete sympathy. 
We shall share the author’s dismay, even dis¬ 
gust, at the folly and wickedness of all the 
great heresiarchs. But if we feel, as I do, that 
the more general discoveries of Freud arc pro¬ 
bably true but that the lesser dogmas are still 
open to doubt, then we shall be much more dis¬ 
mayed at the way in which the heresiarchs arc 
treated here. It sounds distressingly like the tone 
adopted by Stalinists when they talk about those 
early Bolsheviks who departed at various stages 
from the Truth. It sounds like the tone of 
Roman Catholic historians writing about Arius, 
Pelagius, and the rest. 

Here is a test. See whether it is possible to tell, 
by the first mention of some early disciple, 
whether or not he was destined to prove dis¬ 
loyal. I think it is possible in every case, simply 
by the tone and method of description. Stckcl, 
for example, had, from the start, 

the inaccuracy and bad taste of the worst kind 
of journalist. I recollect his referring in one paper 
to Sancti di Sanctis, the famous Italian psychia¬ 
trist, simply as "Sancti,” and when Freud remon- 
stradngly asked him how he would like it as 
an author if he were referred to as “Wilhelm” 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

The anecdote seems strangely inadequate as a 
demonstration of the qualities ascribed to poor 
Stekel. 

An even more disturbing example is provided 
by the treatment of C. G. Jung. After a meeting 
at ^^hich Jones had opposed one of Jung’s early 
heresies, 

he snceringly remarked to me: "I thought you 
had ethical principles” (an expression he was 
fond of); my friends interpreted the word 
"ethical” here as meaning “Christian” and 
therefore anti-Semitic. 

Whatever we may think of Jung’s subsequent 
career this was surely a grotesque interpretation 
of a discourteous but permctly intelligible 
remark. 
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In the same way, though Jones makes very 
deliberate, very minor criticisms of Freud, the 
Master appears as a Master, wise, tender, 
humane, omniscient, and infinitely patient. One 
can only say about all this that the atmosphere 
is a religious one, however often and vigorously 
this accusation is denied. I write the word 
“accusation” advisedly, though not in the spirit 
of Dr. Jones. In the West it has been an un¬ 
fortunate attribute of all religions and religious 
substitutes that loo much good is spoken of 
their founders and too much ill of their more 
divided members. And in this respect the worst 
offenders have been those pseudo-religions, 
like Communism, Surrealism, and Linguistic 
Philosophy, which ardently deny their own 
nature. 

Of course it is not true that psycho-analysis 
is nothing hut a pseudo-religion. As a body of 
brilliant ideas it has altered our attitude to life 
more than any other movement of the last hun¬ 
dred years. As a method of therapy it has 
obvious, though not statistically obvious, 
achievements to its credit. But it is still possible 
to believe that tliis whole corpus of idfeas has 
proved to be more of an intuitive illumination 
of the psyche than a new and definitive advance 
in scientific certainty. It is not this which makes 
it resemble, in certain circumstances, a religious 
movement. That transformation occurs when¬ 
ever a rich and rewarding attitude of this kind 
is hardened into dogma without being able to 
substantiate its dogmas by irrefutable demon¬ 
stration. A psychological theory is, by its nature, 
incapable of doing this, and should resign itself 
to this inability—or even make a virtue of it, 
since there are indeed many virtues to be found 
outside the strictly scientific ones I Thomas 
Huxley was, in many respects, the Ernest Jones 
of Darwinism, but how different was his tone I 
He spoke with the radiant confidence of a man 
who could show that his fundamentalist oppo¬ 
nents were mistaken. Nor was Darwin made a 
god of. Nor have later evolutionists been 
savaged for their wide divergences from 
Darwin’s thought. 

It would be ungenerous to relate the earlier 
parts of this book too closely to these later 
chapters. Yet it would have been better if Jones 
had examined his own attitudes to orthodoxy 
and heresy with that cool, psycho-analytical eye 
which he promised us at the .start. And it may 
be that the young Jones, whose self-assurance 
did him so much harm, was never entirely 
sublimated. The lack of self<riticism in these 
later chapters is distressing to all those who 
recognise the immense debt that we owe both 
to Freud and to his brilliant lieutenant. 

Philip Toynbee 
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Men Alone 

Free Fall. By William Golding, Fa^r and 
Faber. 15s. 

The Hiding Place. By Robert Shaw, Chatto 
and Windus, 15s. 

R, William Golding has been praised so 
highly by many discerning critics that 
Free Fall is something of a disappointment. It 
consists of a long self-interrogation by its hero, 
Sammy Mounljoy, who somewhere along the 
path of his life has suffered a metaphysical fall 
which has involved the loss of freedom, the capa¬ 
city of choice, and the gift of self-determination. 
The fall from freedom is also a fall from grace; 
when free-will changes to fixed fate the world 
loses the glory with which it shone in the inno¬ 
cence of childhood. 

Sammy was born in a slum, the bastard of a 
near-prostitute. He is rescued from dirt, squalor, 
and childish depravity, though equally from 
innocence, by an eccentric clergyman who adopts 
Sammy as his ward after the death of his 
mother; Sammy goes to a grammar school and 
to an art school in London, flirts with the Com¬ 
munist party, seduces, betrays, and deserts a 
girl whom he had loved at school, marries a 
luscious Communist comrade, becomes a dis¬ 
tinguished painter, and in the war is captured 
by the Germans and subjected to a highly refined 
form of torture by the Gestapo, as a result of 
which he succeeds in tearing down the veil 
which lies between him and true insight into 
his own condition. 

Sammy subjects each of these phases in his life 
to a prolonged and painful examination and dis¬ 
misses one by one the possible causes of his lapse 
from freedom and grace. It was certainly not 
due to the poverty and squalor of his childhood 
in the slums, for that was the age in which the 
whole world shone with glory; nor to his seduc¬ 
tion and betrayal of the girl he loved, for by that 
time he had already lost the possibility of choice 
and acted only under compulsion. If the cause 
is to be found at all (and we are throughout in 
some doi,)bt whether any answer can be found 
to Sammy’s self-questioning, because we arc by 
no means sure that the questions he asks have 
any real meaning) it is to be found in the 
violence done to his nature by the process of his 
education, which because of the example of his 
teachers, both loved and hated, has created a 
profound division between the emotional and 
rational elements of his being. But if this is truly 
the answer, it is by no means a satisfactory one; 
even granted the possibility of his fall, as Sammy 
defines it, we do not believe in the efficacy of 
the causes which are supposed to have ^en 
responsible for it. 


The truth is that Mr. Golding has set himself 
a problem in metaphysics, and even if we grant, 
as some do not, the possibility of metaphysics, it 
is at the very least doubtful whether fiedon is 
the best medium for solving its problems. In¬ 
deed, there are many moments in this novel 
when one wishes that Mr. Golding could be 
converted to the view that philosophy is a thera- 

f )cutic method for getdng rid of just such prob- 
ems as these; for then one feels that he would 
be free to exercise his many and remarkable gifts 
as a writer upon material to which they would 
be better suited. For despite one’s disappoint¬ 
ment, Free Fall leaves one in no doubt what¬ 
ever about these gifts, and this applies particu¬ 
larly to the early sections of his novel which 
describe Sammy’s experiences as a child of the 
slums. There Mr. Golding really conveys some¬ 
thing of the radiance and glory of childhood, 
of the warmth and security, as of the womb 
itself, of Sammy’s life with his slatternly and 
amoral mother, of a world in which men and 
women arc as trees walking; these chapters have 
a vividness and reality which are not sustained 
in the rest of the novel and perhaps the best 
evidence of Sammy’s fall is the decline in the 
quality of Mr. Golding’s writing and in the 
intensity of his imagination which corresponds 
to it. The early chapters are enough to justify 
all the praise which has been given to Mr. Gold¬ 
ing; in the later ones one feels that he has failed 
to solve the problem of creating in Sammy an 
individual of flesh and blood who is also the 
meeting-point of forces which, if they exist at 
all, do not belong to the world of the senses 
which Sammy is supposed to inhabit. 

Perhaps it is another aspect of the same fault 
that Sammy, though he lives in the ordinary 
world of men and women, loves, seduces, 
betrays, goes to war, is known to us only through 
his own feelings and ideas, which at times reach 
a degree of abstraction in which they seem to 
be wholly detached from any objects they might 
have. Sammy is represented as a distinguished 
painter, but we never see him at work nor can 
we believe that the actual process of painting 
is of any importance to him. He is in fact a 
man alone, and other men and women exist-for 
him only in so far as they stimulate his sensa¬ 
tions and ideas; much as we are told of their 
effect on him we know nothing of his effect on 
them, except that he sends his betrayed mistress 
mad; his relation with the world is one way 
only and perhaps that is why we feel that we 
are excluded from it. 

SoMETmNO OF THE SAME CRITICISM might bc 

made of Mr. Robert Shaw’s characters who arc 
also, like Samihy, prisoners of their own minds; 
though perhaps here the criticism might be 
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thought to be unfair since Mr. Shaw has so 
deliberately created highly artificial conditions in 
order to isolate them from the world. A British 
bomber is shot down over Bonn during an air¬ 
raid and its crew baling out face either the fury 
of an angry mob or the mercies of the Gestapo. 
Two of them, however, Wilson and Connolly, 
arc saved by a German civilian, Hans Frick, 
who hides them in his cellar which has been 
converted into an air-raid shelter. He is a Nazi, 
a patriot, unfit for active service, more than a 
little mad; by an elaborate system of precautions 
and subterfuges he keeps his prisoners incar¬ 
cerated in their comfortable dungeon until long 
after the war is over; they are lost to the world 
and the world is lost to them. The obscure in¬ 
stinct which prompted Frick to his initial act 
of mercy also makes him take care of his 
risoners’ health, their comforts, amenities, 
ygiene, amusements, education; he teaches 
them German and reads Nietzsche’s letters to 
them. His only cruelty is their continued 
deprivation of liberty long after any need or 
justification of it has passed; at at least when 
the only need is his own, for he has become 
utterly dependent on them as a means of satisfy¬ 
ing the thwarted instinct of human brotherhood 
which has found its only other satisfaction in 
the National Socialist Party. 

In their strange dungeon the two men react 
according to' their natures. Connolly, the 
younger, an extrovert, thinks only of escape and 
of returning to his wife; in the cellar where 
nothing is denied him except the possibility of 
action he can find comfort only in fantasies of 
escape and of love. For Wilson the long years 
in the cellar come not as a denial but as an 
opportunity of freedom; in civil life a lawyer, 
in the cellar he becomes a writer, and in exer¬ 
cising what he feels to be his proper gifts finds 
a greater liberty than any he has lost. But in 
the end Frick’s long experiment with human 
nature, his own as well as his prisoners’, breaks 
down. When he has to undergo treatment in 
hospital for heart disease, he releases his 
risoners but without telling them that the war 
as long been over, and they journey down the 
Rhine going through all the motions of escaped 
prisoners of war, travelling by night, sleeping by 
day, avoiding human contacts, behaving in the 
classic manner of all escapers while all around 
them they sec, with growing bewilderment and 
depression, the Germany of the “economic 
miracle,” vigorous, prosperous, and to all appear¬ 
ances triumphant in the war which they now 
conclude must have ended in the defeat of 
democracy. But in the end the truth is revealed 
to them and gradually they find their way back 
to reality and to London; there Frick also joins 
them, for released from hospital he has come 
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to realise that the only meaning life has for him 
is that from now on he should try to serve 
those who had taken him captive while he was 
still their gaoler. 

The Hiding Place is a considerable tour de 
force, especially since it is a first novel. By skil¬ 
ful and careful selection of detail, Mr. Shaw is 
completely successful in overcoming the in¬ 
herent improbabilities of his story, ana indeed it 
maintains a high degree of tension largely 
because one is so interested to see whether he 
can continue to flout probability to the very end. 
Fortunately he does not disappoint us, and the 
later sections of the novel in which the two air¬ 
men travel like hunted animals through a liber¬ 
ated Germany has a quality of fantastic and 
macabre realism which is wholly convincing. 

Goronwy Rees 


Nehru’s Power 

Nehru : A Political Biography. By Michael 
Brecher. Oxford. 42s. 

I T WOULD be difficult to imagine a subject 
more exciting to the imagination of a politi¬ 
cal scientist concerned with the realities of 
political life (and not with the expression of 
them in some form of professional jargon) than 
the life of a statesman whose career has been so 
central to the understanding of one of the most 
important events of our age—the political eman¬ 
cipation of Asia. And Dr. Brecher who is a 
Canadian political scientist has done full justice 
to the opportunity, contriving to make the best 
use of written and oral sources in India and 
Britain and to produce out of them a biography 
of Nehru that is, despite its length, enormously 
exciting to read and intellectually provocative. 

One must add in fairness that part of the 
attraction is that this is a biography written 
from the “inside.” Dr. Brecher admires Nehru 
intensely and is completely convinced of the 
righteousness of the causes he has espoused. 
This fact makes him somewhat unfair to Britain 
at times, and it is indeed evident that at no 
time did he try to make a serious effort to 
understand the problems of India as tlicy were 
seen by those responsible for her government-- 
not even in wartime. One feels indeed that Dr. 
Brecher has managed by an extraordinary feat 
of sympathetic imagination to make himself 
more at home in India and with Indians than in 
England. The list of interviews is rather signifi- 
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rovians—the kind who from feelings of guilt 
a>id an intense desire to be rid of the burden of 
responsibility for an existing order of injustice, 
becomes a rebel to such an extent that he often 
loses sight of the fact that there are some hard 
political facts that no amount of right-thinking 
and high idealism can dispel. The English 
statesman whom Nehru most obviously re¬ 
sembles in his intellectual development is Sir 
Stafford Cripps, and it is curious that they 
should have been brought so closely into contact 
at one of the crises of the whole story. The anti- 
Hider struggle was for the Englishman such an 
over-riding priority that it brought him to a 
central r6lc in British affairs; Nehru’s wartime 
existence was, as Dr. Brccher puts it, “a constant 
torment” between “two highly charged political 
currents. The polar attractions of anti-fascism 
and Indian freedom were never reconciled." 

And it is probable that in Nehru’s vacillations 
over Communist imperialism—in Asia as well 
as in Europe—we can see again something of the 
same dilemma of the old-fashioned man of the 
“Left,” for whom “white imperialism” cannot 
be right and communism cannot be—except 
when it is a direct challenge to his own 
authority—ever wholly wrong. 

Even more important, however, is the fact 
that Nehru had never held power before inde¬ 
pendence—-nor ^ad his main associates, except for 
those who had briefly (and against Nehru’s 
wishes) served in provincial governments be¬ 
tween 1937 and 1939. Indeed high office in 
Nehru’s India seems to demand that its holders 
should have participated in rebellion against the 
Raj, just as to be an American President for 
some time after the Civil War it was essential 
to have fought in it. This means that those with 
experience of the problems of government itself 
—whether in face of India’s internal and deeply 
rooted disruptive tendencies or of the economic 
difficulties that have been all-important—have 
not played the major role. Nehru, the product 
of struggle against authority—the politician and 
mass-leader—has had to be the ruler and even 
the bureaucrat. That he has sometimes stumbled 
is not surprising; the magnitude of the task of 
self-education must have been tremendous. And 
in his picture of Nehru the man, grappling with 
the kind of issue for which so little in his 
formative years prepared him. Dr. Brecher is at 
times deeply moving. 

But even Dr. Brecher has to admit that for 
one of the problems nearly always involved in 
the “transfer of power”—the passage from the 
rule of a single undifferentiateo nationalist party 
to ordinary democratic rule—Nehru has found 
no solution, nor within the Congress any 
probable successor of similar stature. Since the 
suct^ss of Indian democracy matters fundamen¬ 
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tally in world politics to-day, this gap in the 
achievement is an important one. But it does 
not minimise the achievement in other respects 
—after all India is a going concern—and even 
though more of this is due to the inheritance 
from the Raj than Dr. Brecher admits, his con¬ 
tribution to our understanding of it is a major 
one. 

Max Belqff 


Two Novels 

A Company of Strangers. By John Rosen¬ 
berg. The Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

Broadstrop in Season. By Robert Kee. 
Secl{er 6r Warburg. i8s. 

F A novel projects a selective semblance of 
life at all, this semblance should at least have 
an air of being the real thing. Mr. Rosenberg’s 
problem in A Company of Strangers is that his 
complicated sensibility tends to cloud the air 
of the real thing, and he seldom gets beyond 
precariously fictioiialised monologue. Harriet 
Brandon’s coach-ride with Brown, the new 
family tutor, is a passage of isolated brilliance; 
but so much else of the writing is stale cake. 
The story itself shows little enough invention— 
but what can be done with such a mediocre 
plot? The group solitude of the Brandon family 
(apparently English country gentry) is frag¬ 
mented into splinter solitudes by Brown, who 
seduces Harriet but prefers the bottle, and by 
a nameless “I” narrator, who abducts her 
daughter Gwendolen but loses her to two homi¬ 
cidal tramps. The mixture of contemporary 
sex-morbidism into an undated but, one assumes, 
roughly fifty-year-old situation (the Brandons 
have a coach) is particularly saddened by such 
oh-so-lyrical ingredients as: 

Together, alone, together. Smootliing; soften¬ 
ing, warm, wide. Slow beginnings: a creeping to 
life of the warm-asleep body. Then a springing 
of heat, colour; round, complete. Holding com¬ 
pleteness; she and I crushed together. Fullness; 
breaking and blooming round each other. Close 
and still, crushed together, my arms locked and 
never to be opened, never to be parted; beat, 
beating into oneness. Heartbeat. Life a pounding, 
bursting; seas, life surging in the flesh; and 
nothing denied. Now, comfort aflame; coolness, 
a flame, and forgctdng, remembering, all life, 
all beginnings; this, this: beginning, ending, 
beginning; concentration blazing; no mind; no 
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thought; soft till agony; not yet to be lost. But 

tumultuous; ended; complete. 

The sentimental monotony of this novel seems 
like a regression into cliche similar to that of 
Hermann Hesse’s Rosshalde fifty years ago— 
another vain attempt to handle the pathology 
of solitude without adequate detachment. Surely 
Mr. Rosenberg is too straight to strike such 
exhausted attitudes. 

Mr. Rosenberg explores quite a different 
order of things from the urbane Mr. Kee; but 
Broadstrop in Season captivates entirely. There 
is no sense here of a monologue having been 
precariously fictionalised: there is the tale, full 
of meat, creating its air of reality intact, with 
an uncommon wealth of wit and invention. Yet 
Mr. Kee is more than just a captivating humor¬ 
ist. Broadstrop is an illuminative character, a 
kind of cross between a Parsifal and a Prufrock, 
in whose thoughts and exploits the age takes on 
meaning. Quite apart from his power to create 
characters, Mr. Kee has a gift for visualisation, 
so that a variety not only of incident but also 
of imagery tracks the strange mutual orbiting 
of Broadstrop and Lubchick at every station 
of its progress. Many of his images are hilarious 
in context, like that of the steady-looking middle- 
aged woman with her heavy black spectacles 
and a large fur “like a motor tyre” on her 
shoulders. The world exposed in this novel may 
be a select one; but it is exposed with an insight 
and an irony which detect its minutest tremor, 
its least eviaent scintillation. Perhaps the dead¬ 
pan anti-climax kind of simile sprinkles the 
narrative too liberally; but it is seldom slick, 
and always fixes an exact angle of vision: “A 
glaze came over his eyes as if he had died and 
been stuffed,*’ or “He looked like a priest who 
had been unfrocked for some considerable time’’ 
such minute shifts from the obvious put sense 
and freshness into everything. But Mr. Kee is 
equally cool in extravagance. The account of 
the Enfurnham ball has as huge a gusto as 
Harry Lorrequer’s Parisian revels and a mag¬ 
nanimity to boot which makes even Lucky Jim 
seem square. This is a novel in which nothing 
is not done to a nicety, and in which sheer enter¬ 
tainment enshrines real subtlety of mind. The 
author’s reflections remind one now and again 
that this is a book, written well after the ’fifties 
had subsided. One needs to be reminded. 

Christopher Middleton 
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Rostow on Don 

There is one aspect of Mr. Peter Wiles’ interpre¬ 
tation of my views [ “Don on Rostow,” Encounter, 
November] that, perhaps, justifies a letter from 
the author because of its relevance to current 
Western policy. 

I do, indeed, believe that to some relatively minor 
degree, the focus of Soviet policy and the Russian 
peoples’ expectations on a rise in the standard of 
living creates attitudes and vested interests which 
make major aggression somewhat less likely. But 
Mr. Wiles misreads my argument if he believes I 
am relying on some automatic force to ensure our 
safety and create peace. As I said in my lectures 
at Cambridge: . . It is contrary to the whole 

spirit of this analysis to make a simple mechanical 
association of this kind between peace and high 
consumption.” 

My view is that the Russians at this stage will 
continue to exploit every weakness that we present 
to them; and that we are presenting a whole 
spectrum of weaknesses ranging from the missile 
gap through the disarray in the Western Alliance, 
to our failure adequately to back the Indian Third 
Five-Year-Plan. Aside ffom correcting our weak¬ 
nesses, I would rely in my hopes for peace, mainly 
on the diffusion of power which is already con¬ 
fronting Moscow with sober thoughts in the form 
of the nth power problem. 

As for Mr. Wiles’ other points, a careful reading 
of my book when it is published may (or may not) 
clear them up. At this juncture, I would merely 
say: 

/. I use the concept of a “traditional” society as 
opposed to Marx’s “feudal” society precisely to en¬ 
compass a wider array than did Marx, including, 
for example, the Chinese dynasties and the Middle 
Eastern cases, where the notion of feudalism is mis¬ 
leading. 

a. Concerning war, my major point is that econo¬ 
mic analysis can supply only a very partial explana¬ 
tion of war; but I would nevertheless defend 
my notion that the French revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars belong in the family of cases in 
whicl* I place them. French nationalism and the 
pursuit or military glory served to unify a society 
which could agree to overthrow the old regime 
but could not agree on a subsequent domestic 
agenda. 

J. In the preconditions period, I am quite as con¬ 
cerned as was Marx with the kinds of people and 
groups who carry forward the modernisation pro¬ 
cess. Our difference is that I do not believe that 
the commercial and industrial middle class and the 
profit motive played the preponderant r6le he 
assigned to them. The modern men arc—in the 
past and at present —a much wider spectrum, em¬ 
bracing some kinds of soldiers, intellectuals, civil 
servants, etc., as well as men of commerce and 


industry. They often want modernisation for very 
different reasons; but a reactive nationalism is 
initially, at least, a common point of meeting. 

4. As an liistorian, I simply do not agree that 
the continuity in the long sweep of Russian econo¬ 
mic history is a “monstrous irrelevance.” More¬ 
over, I believe the current Soviet challenge to the 
Western world—which is real enough—does not 
lie in its index numbers of growth but in the nature 
of Moscow’s system of allocating to military and 
foreign policy as compared with our own. (The 
Joint Economic Committee of the American Con¬ 
gress published in November a long paper of mine, 
elaborating the view presented in The Economist, 
should Mr. Wiles or your readers be interested.) 

But the main point of this letter is not to debate 
details with Mr. Wiles; it is simply to use this 
occasion to make clear that there is nothing in my 
argument which justifies the view that our dangers 
will automatically be reduced by the expansion in 
Soviet consumption; and nothing which justifies 
the slightest complacency about the state of Western 
military, diplomatic, and economic policy. 

W. W. Rostow 

M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

Shakespeare in America 

If it were not that most of your readers are in 
England and hence not in a position to dispute 
Mr. Robert Brusfcin’s article on Shakespeare in 
America [Encounter, September], I would not 
write to you to correct in some little bit the im¬ 
pressions he gives. 

Perhaps my irritation with his airy generalisations 
stems from my belief that we had outgrown our 
petty resentments against “Money,” to acquire 
some deeper ones. In essence, Mr. Brustcin, 
described as a “drama critic,” prefers Shakespeare 
in New York’s Central Park because it is enjoyed 
there by the multitude; its Julius Ccesar is to be 
preferred, the inference is, because Mr. Moses 
attacked Mr. Papp, the producer, for his past 
political affiliations. He despi.scs Stratford (Conn.) 
because the secret ingredient is “money”; and Cam¬ 
bridge (Mass) is beyond the pale because of "trail¬ 
ing gowns and diamond tiaras.” The bias of Mr. 
Brustem’s article bespeaks a remarkable new 
dramatic theory: that the clue to the plays lies in 
the audience. 

I shall concentrate on Stratford (Conn.), where I 
have seen all the productions put on by Messrs. 
Landau and Houseman, and shall not dwell on Mr. 
Brustein’s narrow critical horizons in calling 
Julius Ctesar a “brilliant performance” and advanc¬ 
ing no reason to support this while spending a 
great number of paragraphs on the defects of 
Cambridge (Mass.). In this connection one can only 
remark that the intemperate critic certainly finds it 
more easy to demolish, in the process demonstrating 
his own “wit,” than to state what elements in 
theatre he finds admirable. But, about Stratford 
(Conn.): 

“The American Stratford,” says Mr. Brustcin, 
"envisions itself a national institution before it ran 
boast of a single artistic achievement.” Leaving 
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aside the fact that our critic refo’s only to the pro> 
ductions of one season, and leaving out likewise 
all matters of personal taste on “artistic achieve¬ 
ments," I would like to correct the implications of 
institutionalism. Throughout John Houseman’s 
tenure as Artistic Director, he has had one prime 
aim, an aim that 1 consider in every sense a worth¬ 
while one, but one that Mr. Brustein in his con¬ 
demnation of “suburbia" does not even mention: 
the creation in America of a classical repertory com¬ 
pany. If the actors in Cambridge (Mass.) sound as 
though they came from all parts of the world and 
were dropped together for the first time on the 
banks of the Charles, the reason is largely that no 
such company exists. By creating a company with 
a minimum of turnover, by developing young 
actors for the classical stage, by subjecting them 
to a unified approach towards Shakespeare, Messrs. 
Houseman and Landau have come a long way 
towards filling in the lacuna in our theatre. By 
making Shakespeare vastly popular, by making 
money (though never enough to cover the annual 
deficit), by creating a special school programme 
this last year that played to tens of thousands of 
students from all over the East, many of whom 
had never seen a play before (like Central Park 
crowds?), by touring, a great service has been ren¬ 
dered. It is worth passing note that Mr. House¬ 
man’s resignation this autumn was due entirely to 
his feeling that the trustees of the Festival, by not 
making a tour possible this year, had undone a 
great part of his work in creating a year-round 
classical repertory company. 

Likewise, Mr. Brustcin’s facilely-phrased attacks 
on the Festival stage and ddeor arc way out of 
line with the approval alike of actors, critics, and 
audience. The stage at Stratford and the basic set, 
the famous “Venetian blind.s,” are among the most 
versatile and playable stages in the world; they are 
free in design, inventive, imaginative, and in a 
large theatre have made it possible to combine both 
mass action and intimate scenes. It is perfectly true 
that in some productions the wizardry of Jean 
Rosenthal and some of the designers has some¬ 
times obscured the verbal content of the plays, but 
I suggest that this is due to two things which 
Mr. Brustein does not mention: that the tradition 
of theatre in America is not primarily verbal, and 
possibly cannot be until a unified company is 
created that has long experience in working to- 
ther, and visual wealth and exuberance is not to 
despised simply per se, for a long and viable 
tradition attaches to such productions. Further, a 
theatre, a company, an institution, arc evolving 
things: if no production has been entirely satis¬ 
factory, not one has been balderdash of the sort 
Mr. Brustein pretends. A theatre and its goals are 
not to be dismissed because of the homes of the 
wealthy that surround it and cause such obvious 
pain to your critic. I am saying, of course, that 
more service would have been rendered your 
readers, by talk of Theatre, and less of ambient 
circumstances for which the Theatre is not respon¬ 
sible. 

Keith Botsfoks 

Meridian Boo\t, 

New York 


A Reply 

I WOULD be delighted to take credit for the “re¬ 
markable new dramatic theory" which Mr. 
Botsford so generously attributes to me (that there 
is an intimate connection between play, produc¬ 
tion, and audience), but in all modesty, I must 
admit that it has bera a commonplace of the drama 
since its beginnings—especially in contemporary 
America where the very survival of the theatre 
hinges on the applause of the greatest number. 
If Mr. Botsford did nqj learn this during his tenure 
as Mr. Houseman’s assistant, he is probably now 
aware (or soon will be, when his first issue appears) 
in his new rdle as editor of The Noble Savage that 
even a magazine is designed for special groups 
of readers. So let it be with Stratford where 
these special groups are assumed to be a 
little larger, a little more reluctant to accept the real 
thing. 

My preference for Papp’s productions stems from 
their intrinsic virtues as faithful interpretations of 
Shakespeare, free from shiny directorial intrusions 
and Broadway r.izz-a-ma-tazz. It is possible to 
speculate that these productions arc good not only 
because gifted artists are associated with the group 
but because they arc free and therefore under no 
compulsion to woo those who really don’t like 
Shake.spcarc. I did not review fuliut Cttsar at 
length because I did not sec it until my article was 
in galleys, and thus could only add an appreciative 
note, but I should be happy to send Mr. Botsford 
an extended review on request. 

As for Stratford, 1 stand by my initial impres¬ 
sions. The intentions of Mr. Houseman, who has 
more talent as a producer than as a director, arc 
admirable, but intentions are not achievements even 
when they are faithfully carried out. Speaking of 
high intentions and permanent companies, let us 
remember that one of Stratford’s greatest triumphs 
under Houseman’s baton was a production of 
Muck Ado About Nothing, set in Spanish Texas ( 1 ), 
and starring Katherine Hepburn and Alfred Drake. 
Stratford, to be sure, has had a permanent company 
for die last two seasons, but if Mr. Botsford would 
care to talk to the actors (as I have), he might find 
them unhappy that they have never realised Ihcm- 
seives either as a company or as individuals. If he 
asked them why, he might find that the directors, 
who seem to have real doubts about Shakespeare’s 
ability to stand on his own, are more interested in 
machines and production schemes than in articu¬ 
late company performances. Mr. Botsford’s argu¬ 
ment that Stratford’s non-verbal orientation reflecu 
America’s disrespect for the word I feel no need to 
answer since it so eloquently supports my “remark¬ 
able new dramatic theory.” 

Robbxt Bxustbin 

New York 
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Marx, Engels, and Gan>Gan 

I AM surprised that your otherwise ever-alert From 
THS Other Shore correspondent did not follow up 
Comrade Khrushchev’s recent burst of horror at 
the sight of the French Can-Can in Hollywood. 
In his subsequent meeting in San Francisco with 
Walter Reuther and other American labour leaders, 
the following (N.Y. Times, 23 Sept.) took place: 

“Unexpectedly, Khrushchev, still on his feet, 
gave a burlesque demonstration of his idea of the 
can-can he witnessed during the Hollywood re¬ 
hearsal of the forthcoming film, Can-Can. He 
turned his back to the table, bent downward, 
flipped his coat up and gave an imitation of the 
can<an. 

Khrushchev: This is a dance in which girls pull 
up their skirts. You're 
going to sec that; we 
are not. This is what 
you call frccdom^—free¬ 
dom for the girls to 
show their backsides. 

To us it’s pornography. 

The culture of people 
who want porno¬ 
graphy. It’s capitalism 
that makes the girls 
that way. . . . 

—Docs the Chairman 
think that the girls 
should be prohibited by 
law from showing their 
backsides? 

Khrushchev: There should be a law prohibit¬ 
ing the girls from showing their backsides, a 
moral law. . . .’’ 

Students of Marxism would doubtless be in¬ 
terested in the theoretical (and possibly moral- 
aesthetic) implications of the change from Marxism 
to post-Stalinism on this subject. May I refer you 
to a relevant letter written by Friedrich Engels to 
Karl Marx on July 27th, 1840? It was posted from 
Ostend, where Engels was evidently busily en¬ 
gaged observing the amusing faces and figures on 
that fascinating shore. His letter includes the 
above sketch (ree insei), and perhaps the attitude of 
the Pounding Fathers could be deduced from the 
invitation of Engels to Marx to “come soon.’’ Your 
experts on Eastern and Western shores should find 
both in Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe (Berlin, 1929), 
III, I, p. 27. 

, N. N. 

New Yor\ 


Morals and Devlin 

There is, I think, another ground than Richard 
Wollhcim’s on which to object to Sir Patrick 
Devlin's conclusions about the Enforcement of 
Morals [Encounter, November]. 

Sir Patrick’s first question runs: "Has society the 
right to pass judgment at all on matters of morals ? 
Ought mere, in other words, to be a public 
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morality, or arc morals always a matter of private 
judgment?” 

The answer to this depends on an affirmative 
answer to another question, “Can society pass judg¬ 
ment at all on matters of morals?” Here, the answer 
is, “Only sometimes,” and so Sir Patrick’s fost 
question must also be answered “only sometimes," 
and the same with his second question, “Has 
society the right to use the weapon of the law to 
enforce its judgment?” 

The kind of moral matter society is not able to 
judge is particularly the whole range of self-judg¬ 
ments, the whole range of judgments an artist or 
a professional man makes ahwut his work (this side 
of negliKncc, that is), and many others. These 
are not beyond the reach of society’s laws because 
of society’s tolcr.nnce but because of society’s in¬ 
capacity. 

Euzabeth Young 

London 


The P.E.N. 

First of all I would like to state that the Hun¬ 
garian Press never published the text of the 
Chamson-Moravia-Kaestner-Carver telegram on be¬ 
half of the imprisoned Hungarian writers [Encoun¬ 
ter, October and December]. Not even by the 
Budapest literary journal which is edited by the 
Party functionaries who act as officers of the Hun¬ 
garian P.E N. Neither was the Hungarian public 
informed about the Frankfurt resolution to re-admit 
the Hungarian Centre, because the wording clearly 
stated that the Budapest functionaries deviated from 
the P.E.N. spirit and statutes. The Hungarian 
Press carried only short reports about the re-admis¬ 
sion as “a great victory” over the cold-warmongers. 
Dcry, Hay, and twenty-two other Hungarian 
writers are still in prison. So the re-admission of 
the Hungarian Potcmkin-P.E.N. was nothing more 
than a gesture towards peaceful ideological co~ 
existence. 

My reading of the Soviet and satellite Press sug¬ 
gests that, according to the Kremlin line, peaceful 
co-existence (a Good Thing) should not be con¬ 
founded with peaceful ideological co-existence (a 
Bad Thing). The intellectuals of the Sino-Soviet orbit 
are reminded all the time that they should "wage 
a relentless ideological struggle against all non- 
Marxist-Leninist views.” How then can we of the 
P.E.N. be accused of cold-warmongering if we stick 
to our own "bourgeois-liberal” views about free¬ 
dom of writing? Had wc done this in Frankfurt, 
our international organisation of certain types of 
clubs would not have re-admitted a different typic of 
club. Clubs have the right to choose their members. 
The P.E.N. clubs happen to have very “old- 
fashioned” rules about freedom of conscience and 
opposition to censorship and oppression. I person¬ 
ally think that we ought to have been sticklers 
about our rules. But the majority of delegates were 
instructed by their centres to vote otherwise. On 
the question of the Hungarian P.E.N., nineteen 
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delegates voted against our P.E.N. Charter, nine 
were neutral and abstained, and only nine voted for 
it. Each national centre has only one vote. The 
harm was done at the various national P.E.N. Club 
meetings when the delegates were instructed. It is 
difficult to understand why, for instance, the Eng¬ 
lish, French, Belgian, Swiss, and Australian 
P.E.N.s instructed their delegates to vote for the 
re-admission of the Budapest Centre, and why the 
Americans abstained. I think—and hope—that they 
simply were not fully informed. 

George Paloczi-Horvath 

London 


“ Sitting on a Time-bomb” 

I SHOULD like to regard my Penguin Strategy for 
Survival and Alastair Buchan's review of it in the 
last Encounter as contributions to a continuing 
debate, and to answer the review. The argument, 
after all, is about what ought to be done, and that 
is more interesting than any blue-nosed custom 
about “not answering reviews.’’ 

It may well be true that, as Mr. Buchan says, 
1 am at one with all but a handful of planners 
both here and in Washington in rejecting the policy 
of massive retaliation. He implies that the rejection 
was hardly worth dwelling on. But look at the 
handful. It includes the British Minister of Defence 
as far as we know; the Statement of the 1958 Wliitc 
Paper that massive retaliation is our policy still holds 
good. Moreover, Mr. Buchan does not take account 
of the fact that massive retaliation is a natural 
phase through which every nation joining the 
nuclear club is bound to pass. There are writers 
and planners enough in Paris now to make up 
more than a handful, and if we go on as we are 
now going, there will be the same phase in Bonn, 
Pankow, Prague, Peking, Stockholm, Rome, Berne, 
Tel Aviv, Delhi, Warsaw, etc., etc. Mr. Buchan has 
seen through this policy, and so have I. Unfortu¬ 
nately, we cannot between us change the direction 
of the world without writing and speaking. 

He says that I dismiss the strategy of limited 
nuclear war for very sound reasons, and immedi¬ 
ately afterwards takes me to task for not consider¬ 
ing "whether it may be necessary to maintain a 
capability for limited nuclear war” on nato’s flanks. 
(1 do as a matter of fact consider it.) But if limited 
nuclear war has “appalling disadvantages” in 
Europe, how docs it escape them in Asia? 

He says that the setting up of a supranational 
authority in nato is an “Aunt Sally” and “an idea 
which I have never heard .seriously propounded 
elsewhere." I have never heard it seriously pro¬ 
pounded cither, but I am not sure it is not slowly 
happening, all the same—growing up, like the 
British Constitution. The interested reader should 
consult Hansard for June 17th, 1959, cols. 429-432, 
and July 8th, col. 1361-1367 and 1386. From these 
he will sec that the British Government believed 
it had no right to be consulted about the transfer 
of American nuclear bombers from French bases to 
West German bases. General Norstad wished it, 


the American, French, and German governments 
agreed, and that was that. But if General Norstad 
is free, without British approval, to transfer nuclear 
bombers to Germany because General de GauUe 
won’t have them in France, he is also free, say, to 
transfer them from Germany to Turkey if a revolt 
against Russian rule breaks out in Georgia. Such 
an action would clearly increase the likelihood of 
a Russian attack on Turkey and, by the terms of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, an attack on any 
member is to be regarded as an attack on all, and 
Britain would thus be involved in war without 
having been consulted about the political and mili¬ 
tary move which contributed to its outbreak. Such 
a chain of events adds up to a picture of something 
very like a supranationd military command, since 
if the allied commander, with the agreements of 
only some national governments in the alliance, 
can involve the other national governments in a 
war which they may wish to avoid, he is in effect 
supranational. 

The above is an unlikely chain of events, and I 
do not claim that General Norstad has in fact shown 
himself yet to be a supranational military com¬ 
mander. Only that it is not a complete “Aunt 
Sally.” 

“The mistakes of fact and nomenclature are, in 
this section as elsewhere in the book, too numerous 
to inflict u{)on the reader.” Well, I’m sorry about 
this; perhaps Mr. Buchan will let me have a list of 
them for future editions. One of the troubles is that 
the NATO set-up is pretty impenetrable to an indepen¬ 
dent enquirer; it is probably difficult for anybody 
on the inside—and Mr. Buchan is Director of the 
Institute for Strategic Studies—to imagine how im¬ 
possible it is for a writer with no locus standi to get 
near the international soldiers and planners who are 
actually running our defence affairs, especially if 
they know he is on the whole critical of present 
policies. My mistakes are at least in part due to the 
official secrecy which I so much lament in my 
pamphlet, a secrecy which makes properly informed 
debate impassible. 

Mr. Buchan objects that I did not enquire into the 
reasons why Britain and France decided they should 
have their own nuclear weapons, and lists them. He 
includes political, economic, "prestige,” commercial 
and scientific considerations, and says that only 
when these have been “met” can the strategic policy 
be changed. No; this is just it. If the strategic policy 
threatens the extinction of civilisation, then all the 
secondary considerations must go by the board. To 
say they must be met first is to say that, ^or in¬ 
stance, it is worth risking humanity for a few 
headlines in the world press (prestige) or for the 
standard of life of a Gascon peasant (economic) or 
for the development of new raw materials in the 
generation of electricity (scientific) or for high 
profits at Luton and a brisk turnover in the City 
of London (commercial). We should be quite clear 
that it is not worth risking humanity for any of 
these. 

I am puzzled by Mr. Buchan’s last paragraph. 
He says it is a pity I should have laid myself “open 
to being defsited in detail by the obscurantists 
through giving battle on the wrong ground,” but 
the oudine he gives of what would have been the 
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right ground reads like a summary of some of the 
arguments in my pamphlet. 

Wayland Yoiwo 

London 

[Alastair Buchan writes: / cannot kelp feeling 
that Wayland Young is ma\ing a great mistal^e in 
trying to defend himself in this way, and I could 
write a considered reply if it wouldn’t bore your 
readers to extinction. Tne two points I would ma\e 
are — first, that General Norstad would not have 
authority to transfer nuclear bombers from Ger¬ 
many to Turkey without consulting the allied 
governments. This would require the authority of 
the Standing Group and of the nato Council in 
Paris. Secondly, he defends himself against in¬ 
accuracy on the grounds of official secrecy. I have 
no greater access to official secrets than he has, and 
the mistakes I had in mind were entirely those of 
fact, which can be checked from a good reference 
library.] 


“ Beastly to the Germans ” 

I don’t care much about Herr Alexander’s opinions 
(Terence Prittie, “The English and the Germans, 
Encounter, November). It the paragraph begin¬ 
ning “The sad—but—true . . is Prittic’s opinion, 
I am sorry. First, it is a lie that I have ever said 
that Germans deserve no sympathy. They deserve 
freedom, happiness, prosperity like everyone else. 
They do not deserve Power. Second, the truly 
irresponsible are those who advocate the reunifica¬ 
tion of Germany without any certainty that Ger¬ 
mans will be finally content with the Oder-Niessc 
line. 

A. J. P. Taylor 

Magdalen College, 

Oxford 


“A Stranger in Dublin ” 

Dublin does not reveal itself too easily to the 
stranger and, perhaps, feeling Mr. James Morris’ 
unsympathetic gaze upon it, it failed to declare 
itself to him at all [Encounter, December]. 

For,travellers who arc insensitive to atmosphere, 
particularly of a subterranean kind, Dublin at least 
has something visual to offer. But the visitor must 
be equipped with a visual sense, or at least a love 
of Georgian architecture. Where both arc lack¬ 
ing, one would suppose that familiarity with works 
or James Joyce would make a writer aware that 
there is a quality about Dublin that is not immedi¬ 
ately discernible. And Dublin to-day is only super¬ 
ficially different from the Dublin of “Bloomsday.” 

As an example of inept reporting your correspon¬ 
dent refers to “the glorious conservatism of the 
Shclbourne Hotel . . .’’ and makes a reference to 
the lifts “stately as Cunarders.” (Since when did 
Cunarders move only vertically?) The real joke is. 
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though, that the Shelbourne has recendy been com* 
plctcTy inodernised and its management does not 
consider it to be conservative at all. 

One must deplore the false and far-fetched 
imagery where Mr. Morris likens poor Dublin 
shawlics to "coelacanths from the deep.” Equally, 
one regrets to sec you publish the sort of writer 
who says in parenthesis “one is almost tempted to 
say"—and then says it. 

Mr. Morris refers to the tolerance with which 
the custodian of the Lane Bequest reveals the 
empty galleries to the tourist. If he imagines the 
Irish arc complacent about the Lane pictures, he 
should ask Sir John Rothenstein why he has screwed 
all the pictures in the Tate Gallery to the walls. 

True, “Aerphort” (Airixrrt) written in Irish 
script is a piece of inexcusable silliness, but it seems 
too easy a jibe unless some responsible explanation 
is made about the use of the Irish language in 
Ireland to-day. 

Recurrently Mr. Morris indicates a nostalgia for 
Yeats, the Abbey Theatre, and the good old days 
of the 19th-century literary revival—in which he 
never participated. What he does not realise, to 
quote a contemporary Dubliner, is that these are 
the good old days. 

Peter Luke 

Stephen's Green Club, 

Dublin 

[James Morris writes; People always say you are 
an inept reporter if you don’t flatter their city—the 
more provincial the city, the more inept they say 
you are. All the reporter can do (I hope / did) is 
mahe it clear that he is simply recording impres¬ 
sions. I did, however, stay at the Shelbourne: and 
as for the parenthesis, well, somewhere between 
the temptation and the statement, my resolution 
failed me! 

One statement in the article I do regret: to suggest 
that Dublin is "less hopeful” than Prague was 
carrying disappointment too far.] 


Steel and Capitalists 

Andrew Shonfield writes on I.ailx)ur Party policy 
[Encounter, September] that “the sole purpose of 
transferring the ownership of steel to the State is 
in order to exercise the function of management 
more effectively in the interests of society. This 
clashes with the new doctrine, for Steel is no worse 
managcrl than the rest of private enterprise.” The 
two successive sentences beg the question. The 
case for steel nationalisation is not that the industry 
is “worse managed than the rest” but that, in 
private ownership, it is conducted in such a way 
as to clash with “the interests of society.” 

Briefly, our capacity to produce steel is nowhere 
near adequate to meet the demand under full em¬ 
ployment. This was shown clearly enough in 1955 
when the boom led to a sharp rise in steel imports. 
This helped to produce a balance of payments 
crisis, the domestic price of steel rose considerably 
and industrial production was held back, in some 
cases, owing to short supplies. No one has shown 
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tbc reasons for this more cogently than Mr. Shorn 
field himself. In Britain's Economic Policy Since the 
War he explained that a steel industry with the 
capacity to meet peak demands would have to carry 
sizeable stocks during recessions. This would be un¬ 
profitable for the industry but highly profitable for 
the economy as a whole. An expanded steel in¬ 
dustry would make possible a more rapid growth 
in industrial production without excessive imports 
or rising domestic prices. This would more than 
compensate the nation—but not die industry—for 
the costs of stock-carrying during the troughs. 

Mr. Shonficld is one of the leading exponents 
of the “high-investment rapid-expansion” school. 
It is a pity that he does not draw the logical con¬ 
clusion. The Labour Party included steel national¬ 
isation in its programme for utilitarian reasons, not 
as a symbolic concession to its left wing. For an¬ 
other five years, at least, the industry will remain 
in private hands and the nation will be the loser. 

Henry Collins 

Oxford 

[Andrew Shonfield writes: Mr. Collins maizes a 
good point about the recurrent failure of the British 
steel industry to increase its productive capacity 
sufficiently to meet the needs of the engineering 
industries during periods of boom demand. But this 
seems to me to be a national problem—related to 
the ordinary British capitalist’s attitude towards in¬ 
vestment, his unwillingness to believe in the li/{eli- 
hood of economic expansion on the scale that has 
become easily achievable in the 20th century — 
rather than to anything inherent in capitalism 
itself. After all, the success of American and Ger¬ 
man capitalists in the steel business, who have kept 
pace with high demand, has to be explained too. 

In the face of this experience of the steel industry 
abroad, it does not seem plausible to argue that 
nationalisation of steel is the unique and necessary 
remedy for the recent failure of certain sectors of 
the British industry to expand fast enough — unless, 
of course, it is thought that British capitalists are 
of their nature inferior to American and German 
capitalists.\ 


Wanted: New Slogans 

*'Th$ ptoplt art tirtd tf tbt tamt aid 
Go out tmdpud lomt mm emsT* 

SAM GOLDWYN, 

Mr. shonfield’s critique of Labour’s intellectual 
inadequacy is correct as far as his economics go [“A 
Deadlock on the Left,” Encounter, October], but 
he appears to be wide of the mark where its psycho¬ 
political implications are concerned. I think his 
over-radonahsed approach is to blame, in the sense 
that he concentrates on the content of Labour’s 
economic ideology to the exclusion of its political 
functions. 

Labour is unable to stop repeating the old 
slogans to which it remains compulsively attached, 
in spite of distinguished reformulations by the 
Crossland school which have been largely accepted 
by Gaitskell and his associates. But it u a common¬ 
place that compulsive attachment to ideas springs 


from the fact that they meet certain needs; it is 
rarely cured by demonstration of their fallaciousness, 
but only by obviating the need for them—or replac¬ 
ing them by other attachments which do not im¬ 
pinge on ability to perform necessary functions. 

Mr. Shonfeld berates Labour for attachment to 
what he calls “inapplicable ideas” and inability to 
adopt “the new ideas required to meet the 
radically<hanged needs of the working class of the 
late 1950’s. ...” 

What the Labour Party needs is not convincing 
that its old slogans are incorrect or inapplicable- 
most of them have an unpleasant feeling that this 
is so somewhere at (Jjic pit of their stomach—but 
some new slogans which would provide them with 
rationale self-righteousness, esprit de corps, and all 
the other spiritual blessings which help win elec¬ 
tions. I'his is no easy matter. Slogans which are 
both relevant and applicable arc usually mundane 
and uninspiring, and in any case the Tories have 
pre-empted too many of them. Scientific research 
IS a worthy enough objective, but it would bring 
out few Labour stalwarts canvassing or holding 
streeKorncr meetings in wet weather. Crosslandic 
scepticism is valid, if hardly original, but would 
not inspire martyrs. What Mr. Shonfield must find, 
if he is to talk Lalx)ur out of his predicament, is 
two or three blood-boiling causes which can be 
summed up in five-word slogans. 

Perhaps Encounter could run a competition. 

Alfred V. Sherman 

London 
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Wb do not know, of course, but it is conceivable 
(as Leopold Labedz writes) that young Abram 
Tertz belonged to those groups of new young 
writers, espeaally in Leningrad and Moscow, whose 
fresh voices were briefly beard during 1956, the 
first year of the Russian thaw. But Tertz, unlike 
the contributors to those surprising two volumes 
of Liuraturmya MosJ{ya, writes, at least in “The 
Trial Begins . . . with no thought to censorship. 
It must be a dizzying prospect simply to write as 
' one pleases, even tf the price is publication abroad 
to an audience of strangers in a foreign language. 
Still, it has almost become a modern Russian tradi¬ 
tion; and if only by accidental reverberation there 
are echoes of Zamyatin (rather than of Orwell), of 
carly-Ehrenhurg-in-cxile (rather than Koesder's 
Rubashov). 

Some time ago Isaac Deutschcr contemptuously 
referred to Pasternak (in an essay in Les Temps 
Madernes) as “a voice from the grave.” For him, 
as for many of the official critics in Moscow, the 
Zhivago novel was completely alien to the contem¬ 
porary Soviet-reading public, and its moral prob¬ 
lems of no possible interest; nor could Soviet youth 
conceivably have- anything in common with this 
anachronisde relic of pre-revolutionary Russian in¬ 
telligentsia. Alas, the more things change the more 
they remain the same. If Tertz writes with a touch 
of the desperate irony of Marck Hlasko’s genera¬ 
tion, he also has Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor at 
his back. There arc many roads for a Russian 
writer beyond the confines of the official Soviet 
isthcdc, but escape from its confines first he 
must. 

Abram Tertz’s story would almost appear to be 
a practical illustration of the theoretical critique 
which has been written in Russia under the title, 
“What is Socialist Realism?” (It has been anony¬ 
mously published, first in France in L'Esprit and 
then in Britain in Soviet Survey. Both Kultura in 
Paris and Tempo Presente in Rome have published 
translations of the two documents together.) He 
shows himself at least in this to be quite the trained 
youn^ Marxist, involved always in the unity of 
theory and practice; the problem is how to over¬ 
come—philosophically, psychologically, and ardsti- 
tally—the official Communist creed. 

The works of socialist realism are in various 
styles and on various subjects. But in ail of 
them, you will find more or less directly, and 
in a form either explicit or hidden, the idea of 
a Purpose [the Aim, the Objective, the End: 
Tsel], It is found as a panegyric of Communism 
and everything connected with it, or as a satire 
of life in its “revolutionary development,” which 
means to say (I must stress it again) in its move¬ 
ment towards Communism. . . . Like our whole 
culture, like our whole society, our art is teleo¬ 


logical to the marrow of its bones. It submits 
to a higher destiny and so is sublimated. When 
you really get down to it, all we live for is to 
odng Communism about as quickly as pos¬ 
it is perhaps among the more pleasing ironies 
of our dme that it has remained for the young East 
European writers to provide the kind of moral and 
ssthetic substance which might have sustained 
the “angry young man” movement of Western 
Europe. 

To abolish prisons for ever wc have built new 
ones, to bring down the fronders between states 
we have ringed ourselves round with a Great 
Wall of China, to make our work in the future 
restful and pleasant wc have introduced forced 
labour, to avoid spilling a single drop of blood 
wc have killed and killed endlessly. ... In the 
name of our Target wc have had to sacrifice all 
we inherited and to use the same methods as our 
enemies: proclaim the omnipotence of Russia, 
write lies in Pravda,put a new Czar on the 
empty throne, bring officers’ epaulets into fashion 
again and with them torture. . . . Sometimes it 
seems as if all that was needed for the final 
triumph of Communism was one last sacrifice: 
the renunciation of Communism. . . . Lord, Lord, 
forgive us our sins I After all, this world was 
created in the image and likeness of God. Com¬ 
munism has not yet become Him, but it is near 
enough. And we arise, staggering with wcari- 
nes.s, gaze round the whole universe with our 
blood-filled eyes, and sec nothing of all wc hoped 
to find. 

It is in his novella that this young Russian makes 
his final accounting with “socialist realism,” especi¬ 
ally in the irony of the Epilogue where he confesses 
that his “positive heroes” were not portrayed in 
all fullness, but were malicious and one-sided. In his 
theoretical essay the author explained: 

Stalin's death gave a mortal blow to our system 
of religious esthetics, and what sort of a substi¬ 
tute is it to revive the cull of Lenin? Lenin is 
too much like a normal man, he looks too 
realistic: bald, short, and bourgeois. But Stalin 
seemed to have been created specifically for the 
hyperbole that awaited him. Mysterious, all- 
seeing, omnipotent, he was a monument of our 
age and the only thing he lacked to become God 
was immortality. Oh, if we had only been 
clever and ringed his death round with miraclcsl 
If wc had only declared on the wireless that he 
wasn’t dead but ascended into heaven, whence he 
continued to watch us, silent behind his mysteri¬ 
ous whiskers I His relics would have cured the 
paralysed and the possessed, and children at 
bedtime would have prayed at the window, their 
eyes fixed on the shining stars of the celestial 
Kremlin. 

In his prefatory note to the Italian translation of 
"The Trial Begins . . . Gustave Herling has 
noted: 

Anyone with a sense of literary style—not the 
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style you find in isolated phrases, but what is 
hidden in small, scarcely perceptible details and 
in the modulations of the writer’s voice—cannot 
fail to note its very special atmosphere, which has 
something in it of the terrible Soviet neo- 
classicism. It is as if the author, drawn by his 
talent to the grotesque, at occasional moments 
holds up to the vulgar face of his society a de¬ 
forming mirror, framed with little gold columns 
in the worst neo-classical taste. . . . 

More than that: anyone tviih a sense of what 
has been happening in our time—and not the 
sense as recorded by dogmas, slopns, propa¬ 
ganda and counter-propaganda, but what is hidden 
in the documents of the imaginative spirit—can¬ 
not fail to notice its very wonderful atmosphere, 
which has something in it of wonderful Russian 
truthfulness. 

Here both the young Russian critic and the young 
Russian story-teller (they seem at the very least to 
have learned something from each other) are at 
one: 

I place my hopes in a phantasmagorical art: an 
art which would have hypotheses instead of goals, 
an art in which the grotesque would replace the 
realistic in the description of everyday life. This 
is what would best respond to the spirit of our 
age. May the unearthly imaginations of Hoff¬ 
mann and Dostoievsky, of Goya and Chagall, of 
Mayakovsky . . . may these teach us how to ex¬ 
press truth through the fantastic and the 
absurd I . . . 

Recently at a peace congress in Melbourne, Mr. 
J. B. Priestley (thinking of Tiber D 6 ry) argued, 
vainly, for a resoludon claiming “freedom for every 
true artist to express and communicate his vision 
of life and its delights and complc-xities. . . .” 
Abram Tertz, we think, would have appreciated 
the irony that he found himself in a minority of 
one. 

* 

The article by Richard Hoggart, who is the 
author of a book on W. H. Auden and whose 
important study of The Uses of Literacy is now 
available in a Penguin edition, is based upon a 
section of the “Will F. Harvey Memorial Lecture” 
for which we are grateful to the Governors of Fir- 
croft College. 

Sylvia Sprigge has just completed a biography of 
Bernard Berenson which will shortly be published 
by Allen & Unwin. 

The drawing at the end of the Berenson article 
(on p. 63) is, of course, by Saul Steinberg, and is 
taken from S. N. Behrman’s book on Duveen 
(Hamish Hamilton), in which there is, readers will 
recall, a memorable chapter about “B. B." . . . 
Dwight Macdonald, whose article, “No Art, 
No Box Office," we published in the July 
F-ncounter of last year, would like to call attention 
to the fact that it was first published in the March 
1959 number of Esquire on whose assignment he 


was commissioned to do the "Letter from Holly¬ 
wood." ... Pierre Schneider writes; "Your five 
lines about me in your October 'Authors^ arc very 
poetic. I am young, I do live in Paris, and I write. 
But the book to which you refer was not called 
Quatres Seasons but Les Cinq Seasons. It was not 
my first published volume, but the third, having 
been preceded by another volume of essays called 
Im voix vitrre and by a study on Jules Reneurd. (Nor 
is it my latest, for I have just published a volume 
of dialogues called L’Unique source.) As for your 
kind remark that Les Cinq Saisons 'was widely 
praised by French literary critics,’ may 1 say, sadly, 
that it was greeted by*near unanimous silence. . . .’’ 


In our issue for August, 1959, we published an 
article by Mr. Paul Ignotus. It has been suggested 
that the reference to a Great Friend of Hungary 
implied that the person in question was unpatriotic. 
We should like to make it clear that the article 
was not intended to convey this, and wt wish, there¬ 
fore, to apologise for any imputation of this kind 
which may have l)ecn unwittingly conveyed by the 
article. 


Index to Volume XIII 

The Index to Volume XIII (June-December, 1959) 
will shortly be available and will be sent, free of 
charge, on application to Encounter, 25 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.r. 

Standing orders for future indexes can be 
accepted, but readers who applied previously need 
not apply again as they will receive the new index 
automatically. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are 
at 2; Haymarket, London, S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply coupons 
should accompany Mss, otherwise they cannot be 
returned. For subscription details please see pa^ i. 

Encounter is published by Martin Seeker & Warburg 
Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.Ci, for the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris 8, France, president of the exec¬ 
utive committeb: Denis de Rougemont. secretart- 
GENERAL ; Nicolas Nabokov. 

The views expressed in the pages of Encounter are to be 
attributed to the writers, not the sponsors 
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My Goodness, 
What a Marathon! 

According to Herodotus, a Persian 
army of 100,000 was disposed of by 
the Greeks at Marathon. This has since 
been regarded as a much exaggerated 
hgme. 

There is, however, no denying that 
5,000,000 Guinnbss are enjoyed every 
day. And when one considers what a 
vast phalanx of Guinness this is, one is 
tempted to misquote Byron, and say:- 

**When I look down on such mountains 
of Guinness, 

Guinness looks downright good to me” 

6,000,000 

GUINNESS 

ARE ENJOYED EVERY DAY 
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Marchette Chute 

TWO GENTLE MEN 

- Although the lives of Herbert and Herrick were notably dissimilar, they shared 
two important traits, the complete devotion of each to his poetry and the fact 
that they were basically men of peace in a warlike age. The author of this 
hnusdtd double biography infuses'it with such coloMihat her subjeets come to 
life as figures of the period in which they Hve^i^eE^e we know as Jacobean. 

25s. 


Colette 

THE OTHER ONE 

VW^thin l^e strict-cWonological context Colette’s works, “The Other One”, 
(La SMonde)iio]d^ central positim, ^^haps the most interestingi therefore of 
aU her novili. ^ f dblished in i92S|^ttd always considered by the author to be' 
one of her best n<|vels it has ^s its t^me the 8ec«|>tan^ by a wife of another 
woman in tb« and is a poignmt;1>riUiamlyfthR^y^ i^ry of two women 
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H, R, Trevor-Roper 


Three Foreigners 

and the Philosophy of the English Revolution 


I N NOVEMBER 1640 thc Loflg Parliament 
met in London. Thc members who 
gathered at Westminster were angry, deter¬ 
mined men. They had been kept out of Parlia¬ 
ment for eleven years, and during those years 
they had suffered public and private grievances 
and humiliations. They disapproved of the 
government’s foreign policy, which had been 
one of peace with ignominy while thc cause of 
Protestantism was going down abroad and 
profitable opportunities of privateering lay 
neglected in tkc West Indies. They disapproved 
of its home policy which had consisted in a 
frontal war on the gentry, the laity of England 
in order to sustain at their expense a swollen, 
parasitic court and a reinforced, reactionary 
clerical estate. They disapproved of thc govern¬ 
ment itself, which was unsympathetic to all their 
views, and of its means of sustaining itself, 
which had been by imprisoning its critics, even 
to death, without legal trial or just cause. And 
they were particularly enraged by its last 
desperate venture: for six months ago it had 
summoned Parliament only to dissolve it again 
in an arrogant, humiliating fashion, and to 
plunge into a desperate military gamble whose 
success (all agreed) would have meant the end 
of Parliament altogether. Fortunately, it had 
failed; and because of that failure, thc leaders 
of opposition had been able to force upon thc 
Government a new Parliament: a Parliament of 
angry men who were determined to make an 
end of this system of government, hold an in¬ 
quest on its misdeeds, and punish the great 
gambler, Strafford. 

All this is well known. It is also well known 
how Strafford resolved, even now, to break thc 
Parliament; how thc leaders of Parliament struck 
first against him; how for months all other busi¬ 


ness was interrupted by the trial of Strafford; 
how thc judicial murder of Strafford poisoned 
relations between King and Parliament and led 
to civil war between them; and how that civil 
war turned ultimately to revolution, regicide, 
republic, military despotism, anarchy and, at 
last, restoration. And yet we also know that 
none of these consequences was intended by 
the Parliament. However angry men were in 
November 1640, they had not wished for any¬ 
thing like this. They were all of them deeply 
conservative men. Most of them—especially 
those who opposed the court—were elderly men. 
They were all of them royalists: even three years 
later, after a year of civil war, they would un¬ 
animously send to thc Tower a member who 
only hinted at republicanism. What then, we 
may ask, did they really want.? What would 
have been their course if thc great rock of 
Strafford’s case had not thrust itself up, at the 
very beginning of their journey, and diverted 
them from thc smooth waters in which they had 
intended to sail into thc headlong torrent and 
foaming cataracts which led them to disaster? 
It is easy to see what they did not want. They 
did not want wardship and purveyance, ship- 
money and monopolies, prerogative taxes and 
prerogative courts, clericalism and Star Cham¬ 
ber. But what were their positive aims? What 
sort of a brave new world did they envisage, 
and confidently envisage, in that brief period, 
those few days, between the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment on 3rd November and thc sudden, irre¬ 
mediable diversion of their course by the menace 
of Strafford on thc iith? 

A t first sight it seems easy enough to 
answer this question, for, did not the Eng¬ 
lish gentry themselves express their aims? We 
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look at their professed views, the views of their 
leaders: of the great patrons who had brought 
them into Parliament, of the common lawyers 
who had long formulated their demands, of the 
“Calvinian” clergy who preached to them and 
for them; and looking at these, we say that what 
they demanded was regular parliaments, con¬ 
stitutional guarantees, a presbyterian church. 
But at second glance—when we observe what 
they did to Parliament, the constitution, presby- 
terianism—we find that this answer will not 
do. No doubt they wanted these things, but they 
did not want them as ends: they wanted them 
as means to other things, and when they did not 
lead to those other things, then they were re¬ 
jected. So were the leaders who advocated them. 
Already in 1641 Oliver Cromwell, in Parlia¬ 
ment, was attacking the patronage of the peers; 
in 1644 he would sigh for the day when there 
would be never a nobleman in England; in 
1649 he would abolish the House of Lords. And 
at the same time the cry of the puritan gentry 
would swell against those “insatiable cannibals,” 
the common lawyers, whose robes Colonel Pride, 
after the battle of Dunbar, would have hung 
up, with the captured Scots flags, as spoils of 
victory in Westminster Hall. And as for the 
presbyterian clergy, we know how they fared. 
“Old priests writ large,” they were used and 
thrown aside; they never, at any moment, con¬ 
trolled the puritan revolution. 

Therefore, if we are to discover the positive 
aims of the English gentry—not merely the 
“puritan” gentry, but the “country party” 
which was united against the court (though not 
against the King) in 1640—we must not listen 
to their leaders only: we must listen to them¬ 
selves. We must place our ear not in the corri¬ 
dors of Westminster, nor in aristocratic palaces, 
nor in law-courts and churches, but to the 
ground of rural England and Wales, in the 
counties from which these gentry came. We 
must discover, if we can, the voices not of 
metropolitan officials but of dim squires, men 
who, more often than not, never raised their 
voices to speak publicly across the centuries, who 
did not publish theories, or make set speeches 
in parliament, but who were nevertheless the 
angry men in parliament and behind parlia¬ 
ment, the men who, from behind, struck down 
their lukewarm, politic, legalistic, aristocratic, 
and clerical leaders and pushed on, over their 
bodies, to destruction. 

Can we ever discover the aims of such men, 
men who, by definition, are inarticulate? Well, 


we can try. Enough of them left some record 
—whether in diaries or commonplace books, 
casually recorded ejaculations, or pious, un¬ 
grammatical devotions—for us to risk some 
generalisation. In this essay I intend to take this 
risk. I intend to isolate, if possible, the positive, 
constructive aims not of the politicians, the 
front-benchers, but of the unpolitical back¬ 
benchers who at first followed those leaders and 
then, by going on when they had stopped, made 
the revolution. Of course this is not easy. The 
language these men* used is not always the lan¬ 
guage of politics or even of sense. Sometimes 
their demands seem absurdly parochial: they are 
using the nation’s Parliament, and demanding a 
national revolution, in order to change their 
village parson or village schoolmaster. Some¬ 
times they seem absurdly metaphysical: they 
will mobilise the trained bands or sit in com¬ 
mittee to halt the course of Antichrist or dis¬ 
cover the Number of the Beast. Nevertheless, by 
reducing these demands to some common con¬ 
tent, by generalising the parochial and con¬ 
densing the metaphysical, I believe we can come 
to some conclusions. No doubt many of their 
conclusions were negative, but with those con¬ 
clusions I am not here concerned: only with 
positive, constructive aims; and these were not 
entirely forgotten even in the anarchy which 
overtook them. Through twenty years of what 
Cromwell called “blood and confusion,” the 
gentry of England lurched and stumbled; but 
in the brief intervals betwen bloody noses and 
confused noises tliey still saw, and were led on 
by a vision of society which they hoped some¬ 
how, at the end of it. to attain: a vision, more¬ 
over, made vivid to them by three philosophers, 
none of whom was English but who together 
may perhaps be called, both in their limited, 
practical aims and their wild, bloodshot 
mysticism, the real philosophers, and the only 
philosophers, of the English Revolution, 

T h e social programme of the “country 
party,” as it was formed in the 1630’s, in 
the years of Strafford and Laud, and as it 
emerges indistinctly from these records, can be 
easily summarised. Beneath the continued rule 
of a royal and episcopal government which they 
look for granted (only demanding that it govern 
in harmony with the people, as under “queen 
Elizabeth of glorious memory”), they demanded 
two things: decentralisation and laicisation. For 
throughout the last century the English people 
had seen a constant process of centralisation. 
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There had been centralisation of- the State— 
what else was Tudor government, the “new 
monarchy” with its great bureaucratic organisa¬ 
tion? There had been centralisation—or rather, 
re-centralisation—of the Church: the Reforma¬ 
tion had been a protest against Roman cen¬ 
tralisation; but that protest had only half 
succeeded, and now central power was being 
built up again by Canterbury, and the country 
parishes remained neglected and starved. There 
had been centralisation of economy: London had 
constantly drained business, wealth, population 
from the old provincial towns. And the country 
gentry—the best of them, those who did not 
merely mope at home or clamour to be in on 
the racket—wished to sec this process reversed. 
They wished to see their counties, their local 
towns, their parishes raised out of the squalor 
and neglect and indignity into which they had 
been allowed to slide, becoming mere back¬ 
waters, areas of emigration to the City and the 
Court. In wanung this, the “country” wanted 
also a continuation, or rather a resumption, of 
the Protestant Reformation: that Reformation 
which had originally meant not a centralised 
state church, “a patriarch at Canterbury instead 
of a pope at Rome,” but the dissolution of para¬ 
sitic corporations, the redistribution of lockcd-up 
resources, the settlement of adequately paid, use¬ 
ful, preaching ministers in the parishes, the 
foundation of municipal institutions, local alms¬ 
houses, local schools. 

We can sec this policy in numerous details, 
if we look for it. We can see it in the law. Many 
of the demands for reform of the law which 
became so loud during the Puritan Revolution 
were essentially for decentralisation. Why, men 
asked, should all the law courts be in London? 
Why should “a mass of money” be thus “drawn 
from the veins into the ulcers of the kingdom”? 
Why should there not be local courts, giving 
speedier justice, not in “brackish French” but 
in th<k plain English tongue? And since lawsuits 
were generally about land, why should the titles 
to land be discoverable only in London? Why 
should there not be registries, one in each 
county; and all land, of course, held by simple 
tenure, in free socage, free from the control of an¬ 
other central, abusive court, the court of Wards? 

Then there was education. Higher education 
for the gentry was the essential road to employ¬ 
ment: why should it be centralised in the (to 
many of them) distant and costly towns of 
Oxford and Cambridge? The gentry demanded 
universities or colleges in York, Bristol, Exeter, 


Norwich, Manchester, Shrewsbury, Durham, 
Cornwall, the Isle of Man, wherever they them¬ 
selves happened to live. And not only univer¬ 
sities. Grammar schools were no doubt many, 
but their location was arbitrary, according to the 
residence or whim of their founders. There were 
demands for Eton colleges in every county. And, 
at a humbler level, there was a great demand for 
uniform, decentralised primary education. If the 
“country” was to raise itself up out of its seedy 
neglected state, it must be, men said, on the 
base of an educated, industrious artisanate. The 
Elizabethan gentry and middle class, says Dr. 
Rowsc, “believed in education for their 
children,” and took steps to ensure it; but “they 
thought education less important for the people, 
and they were right.” But were they right? The 
best of them, by the 17th century, thought that 
they were not: that the educational system of 
the country, like its government and church, 
was top-heavy and that the balance must be 
restored. 

It must be restored also in the Church. 
Nothing was so obvious to the conscientious 
country gentry of the 1630’s as the unbalance 
in the Church. The Reformers had dissolved 
monasteries, abolished costly .superstitions, re- 
di.stributcd wealth; but how disappoindng the 
result now seemed I Had the tithes of the monas¬ 
teries been returned to the parish clergy from 
which they had originally been filched? Had 
the gospel, liberated from its former constric¬ 
tion, been carried into the neglected North and 
West of England? Had the wealth of the Church 
been re-distributed within the Church? The 
answer was: no, or not enough. All men realised 
that, not least Archbishop Laud. Unfortunately, 
Laud sought to repair the base of the Church 
by repairing the .summit first. He would first 
re-create clerical power, clerical wealth at the 
top, and then use that power and that wealth 
to enforce changes at the bottom. And his 
method of change was to be not co-operation 
with the laity, and lay piety—that great new 
force which lay behind the whole Reformation 
—but frontal war on it. Naturally the laity did 
not co-operate. They were eager to help—their 
achievement in augmenting the value of livings 
was in fact far greater than Laud’s—but not in 
that way. 

For the programme of the country party was 
not merely one of decentralisation. It was also 
one of laicisation. For in spite of the Reforma¬ 
tion it now seemed to them that religion, educa¬ 
tion, the law had all become professionalised. 
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They had fallen, or fallen back, into the hands 
of complacent corporations which were convert¬ 
ing them, more and more, into private mono¬ 
polies with mysterious, private rules, the means 
of perpetuation. But by now “the country” had 
begun to suspect the validity of these rules, and 
the motives behind them. The lawyers’ 
“brackish French," the paramount Aristotclian- 
ism of the universities, the new “superstition” 
of the Anglican Church now seemed to be 
merely the mumbo-jumbo of social conservatism, 
the meaningless argument against useful 
change. But the country did not despair of 
change, and if the professionals were imprisoned 
in their own categories, the laity were prepared 
to reject those categories. Society would be 
changed, they said, by lay energy, using lay 
science; a simple, rational approach to law—the 
law of Selden or Hale; a simple, rational 
approach to learning—the learning of Bacon; a 
simple, rational approach to religion—the re¬ 
ligion not of puritanism, which could so easily 
become a new clericalism, but of latitudinarian- 
ism, whether Anglican or puritan, the “lay¬ 
man’s” religion of Chillingworth or Hales. 

Such, in general, was the philosophy of the 
country party. Of course I have simplified it, 
and idealised it. In practice it ran into many 
difficulties, as the opposition of vested interests 
was discovered; and naturally it had many less 
reputable supporters whose interests tainted its 
simplicity. It was also carried to unexpected 
lengths. In the course of the revolution the 
demands for decentralisation—decentralisation 
of parliament, decentralisation of trade—became 
sometimes ruinous, sometimes ridiculous; and 
extreme laicisation sometimes led merely to 
anarchy. Still, if we are to sec the practical philo¬ 
sophy of the country party at its best, this, I 
believe, is it. And once we have seen it in this 
form, we can sec it also in another. This philo¬ 
sophy of the country, the enemies of the court, 
the austere, religious, parochial men who 
became puritans, rebels, republicans, was, in 
almost every respect, the philosophy of that 
greatest of courtiers, that extravagant, metro¬ 
politan sceptic, that “peremptory royalist” (as he 
called himself), Francis Bacon. 

I T Is a paradox, and yet how can we deny it? 

Look at Bacon’s works, look at his addresses 
to the lawyers, his memorials to the king, his 
memoranda on education, his speeches in Part 
liament, his declarations on science. It is all 
there. 


The country party, or at least their leaders in 
parliament, did not listen to Bacon in his day. 
They lined up behind his great rival, the 
crabbed, pedantic, unimaginative idolator of the 
existing common law with all its obscurities and 
abuses, the greatest profiteer of its centralisation, 
Sir Edward Coke. And yet, if we look closely, 
or look later, how wrong they were! All the 
reforms of the law which would be loudly and 
angrily demanded by a rebellious people in the 
1640’s had been lucidly and loyally demanded, 
a generation before, not by Coke, never by Coke, 
but always by Bacon. It was the same in educa¬ 
tion. Bacon, the greatest advocate of lay reason 
and lay religion, would have reformed the uni¬ 
versities, dethroned Aristode, introduced natural 
science; he would have stopped the growth of 
grammar schools and built up elementary educa¬ 
tion; he would have decentralised charitable 
foundations, whether schools or hospitals, for 
“I hold some number of hospitals with com¬ 
petent endowments will do far more good than 
one hospital of exorbitant greatness”; he would 
have decentralised religion, planting and water¬ 
ing it in the forgotten “corners of the realm”; 
and he would have decentralised industry, trade, 
wealth, for “money is like muck, not good ex¬ 
cept it be spread.” When we read this evidence 
—evidence which is obvious, inescapable, con¬ 
stant throughout his writings—we can easily 
agree with the greatest of English i7th<cntury 
historians, S. R. Gardiner, that if only Bacon’s 
programme had been carried out, England 
might have escaped the Great Rebellion. 

But how could the country gentry of England 
know this? How could Francis Bacon speak 
intelligibly to them? A double gulf separated 
them from him. First, there was a social gulf, 
the gulf between the great intellectual courtier 
of an outrageous, spendthrift court and the 
serious-minded, parsimonious, provincial country 
squires to whom, in fact, he had seldom 
addressed himself; for as a conservative reformer 
he had preached privately to the king, not pub¬ 
licly to them. Secondly, and perhaps even more 
significantly, there was a gulf in time: a very 
narrow gulf, it is true, but also very deep, the 
gulf between 1620 and 1630 in which a whole 
world, a whole philosophy of life, had iirctriev- 
ably sunk and foundered. 

For if we arc to understand changes in human 
history and human philosophy, we must always 
remember the importance of single generations. 
One generation of meil may be bound together 
by common experiences from which its fathers 
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and sons are exempt; and if those experiences 
have been signal, terrible, inspiring, they will 
give to that generation a character distinctive to 
itself, incommunicable to other men. How can 
we, who lived through the 1930’s, whose minds 
and attitudes were formed by the terrible events 
of those days, understand or be understood by 
men to whom those events are mere history, 
reduced to the anodyne prose of text-books? Of 
course not every generation has common ex¬ 
periences sufficient to mark it out in this way; 
the experiences, if they are to have this effect, 
must be powerful, formidable, inspiring. But 
if they are inspiring, then there arc such genera¬ 
tions. Spaniards, in their history, talk of “the 
generation of ’98” as an enormous, significant 
fact which alone gives meaning to a part of its 
course. In Europe the generation of the 1930’s 
may well prove similar. And in i7th<entury 
Europe, and particularly protestant Europe, the 
generation of the i62o’s was the same. 

For the ibao’s had been a terrible decade. For 
most of Europe it had been a decade of econo¬ 
mic depression leading into new absolute power 
and European war. For Protestant Europe it 
had also been a decade of total defeat on all 
fronts: by 1620 the complete extinction of the 
whole European Reformation seemed in sight, 
and its intellectual leaders envisaged flight into 
uninhabitable wastes or imaginary islands. And 
in England, if the suffering was less, the shame 
was greater. To Englishmen the 1620’s w'ere a 
decade of irresponsible government and econo¬ 
mic crisis at home and the betrayal, the fatal 
betrayal, of a great tradition abroad. When they 
looked back on history, Englishmen saw Queen 
Elizabeth giving leadership, strength, victory to 
European Protestantism. Now, when they 
looked out, they saw only feeble English inter¬ 
vention and then withdrawal into timid 
neutrality. And what was the result of this weak¬ 
ness? As English fleets and armies returned in 
defe^ and disgrace from ill-managed expedi¬ 
tions, the whole Protestant cause collapsed. 
From Gibraltar to Danzig, from the Channel 
Ports to Hungary, the ideological enemy struck 
down every citadel of Protestantism in turn; 
and from Bohemia, Poland, the Rhineland, a 
stream of refugees arrived on these still safe but 
ignominious shores. 

Amid such a series of catastrophes the whole 
climate of opinion in Protestant Europe was 
convulsed. It was the end of an era, the end per¬ 
haps of an illusion. The age of the Renaissance, 
that age of unbounded optimism, Olympian 


speculation, carefree douceur de vivre was over. 
Armageddon had arrived. How, in these last 
convulsions of the world, could men breathe the 
atmosphere or think the thoughts of the past, 
even the immediate past? Was it not rather a 
time to count the few remaining days of the 
world, to expect the conversion of the Jews, to 
listen for the last, or at least the penultimate 
Trump, to calculate the abstruse and fugitive 
Number of the Beast? 

In the 1630’s the serious-minded gentry of 
England indulged in a great deal of such calcula¬ 
tion, in which they were assisted by many a 
crack-brained European refugee. And this new 
attitude of mind inevitably aficeted the Baconian 
philosophy which they accepted, or would 
accept, as the formulation of their more mun¬ 
dane hopes and interests. For in such a new 
climate they could not accept the pure Baconian- 
ism of Francis Bacon. Baconianism must be 
changed to meet them. It must put off its courtly 
Jacobean clothes, its patrician elegance, its 
metropolitan urbanity and scepticism, its traces 
of the galleries and aviaries of York House, the 
gardens and fishponds of Gorhambury, and 
become instead a “country Baconianism,” 
acceptable in the new world of the i63o’s, 
serious, puritan, dull, only with its dullness lit 
up here and there by lunatic flashes; millenary 
calculations, messianic hopes, mystical philo- 
semitism. 

Fortunately the need produced the men. Just 
at this moment the essential agents of this meta¬ 
bolism appeared. And they appeared, appro¬ 
priately, out of the maelstrom of Cx:ntral 
Europe. Just as the first Protestant Reformation 
in England, the Reformation of Edward VI, 
though an English movement, had been 
animated by foreign thinkers, seeking a new 
asylum and new base, so its 17th-century con¬ 
tinuation, though also a purely English move¬ 
ment, was to seek inspiration from three 
displaced foreigners. 

These foreigners were Samuel Hartlib, John 
Dury, and Jan Amos Komenskv, the famous 
Comcniiis. 

S amuei. Hartlib was a Prus.sian, from 
Polish Prussia. His father was "merchant 
royal” to the king of Poland, and his home was 
in Elbing, on the Baltic Sea. He seems to have 
studied when young in Cambridge and there to 
have been captivated by Baconian ideas; but he 
returned to Elbing and it was only in 1628, 
with the Catholic conquest of Elbing, that he 
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came, with other refugees, permanently to Eng¬ 
land. There he threw himself into works of 
charity, collected money for Protestant refugees 
from Poland, Bohemia, and the Palatinate, set 
up a short-lived school, on Baconian principles, 
at Chichester, and finally, in 1630, moved to 
London and lived permanendy in Duke’s Place, 
Holborn. The rest of his life and fortune was 
spent in a “superabundant charity to his neigh¬ 
bours and to God, in a faithful adventure much 
tending to his glory”: in other words, in reliev¬ 
ing his fellow refugees, encouraging practical, 
lay piety, and, more particularly, in disseminat¬ 
ing useful knowledge interfused with messianic 
speculations. 

For essentially Hartlib believed in “useful 
knowledge.” As a Baconian, he was convinced 
that a whole world of such knowledge was at 
hand, if only men would seek it, and that it 
could be applied, if only they would distribute it. 
And how profitably it could be applied, even by 
governments! “The public aims,” he once 
wrote, “of those that are over the affairs of 
state, to reform and direct them towards the 
good of all, may be infinitely improved,” if only 
they learn how to make use of the statistical, 
economic, and other information which could 
so easily be supplied to them. And he was 
ready to supply it. All he required was co-opera- 
tion. To ensure co-operation he advocated a 
union of all good men, bound together in an 
“invisible college” by religious pacts and 
devoting themselves to collective undertakings. 
They should improve hu.sbandry, teach lan¬ 
guages, forward inventions, compile statistics, 
educate the Red Indians, the Irish, the poor, 
recommend domestic servants, welcome— 
perhaps convert—the Jews, interpret the 
Apocalypse. They should put at the service of 
the state an “engine” for “the settlement of the 
felicity thereof.” And for such a union, such an 
“engine,” he offered himself as universal secre¬ 
tary. He would advertise, solicit, publish, co¬ 
ordinate, lubricate. In fact it was to his “great 
and unwearied zeal for learning” that England 
owed Milton’s essay On Education, Pell’s Idea 
of Mathematics, Evelyn’s Sylva, the work of 
Weston on husbandry, of Petty on “political 
arithmetic,” and a dozen other manuals of 
general improvement. He was “the great intelli¬ 
gencer of Europe,” himself unoriginal, but the 
friend of every thinker in his adopted country; 
and the basis of all his friendships was his 
zeal for Baconian science, Baconian methods, 
combined with that inevitable addition of the 


1620’s, protestant unity and apocalyptic 
prophecy. 

With Hartlib we must always associate John 
Dury. 

Duty also came from Elbing. The son of an 
exiled Scottish minister, he had studied in 
Holland, taught in a Huguenot household in 
France, and then become a minister in Elbing, 
where he had met Hartlib and discovered that 
he too was a Baconian. Then, when the Jesuit 
reconquest squeezed him too out of Elbing, he 
had b«omc a wandering missionary, preaching 
Protestant Union as the means of political sur¬ 
vival, Baconian methods as the hope of social 
regeneration. He presented himself to Gustavus 
Adolphus, the sudden saviour of the Protestant 
cause; he was taken up by Sir Thomas Roc, the 
advocate of English intervention; he even 
pressed his cause on Archbishop Laud, who 
treated him very shabbily, sending him on fool’s 
errands to Dcvon.shirc, then to Germany, to be 
rid of him. But no one could get rid of Dury. 
He was indefatigable, an idealist, a crusader. 

Methiiiks I see you Jwrote one of his English 
patrons] clambering up that laborious and 
rugged way after St. Paul, in journeyings often, 
in perils of water, of robbers, of false brethren, 
in perils both in city and in country, in weariness 
and painfulness, in watching often, in want and 
necessities, and besides all these conflirtation.s, 
labouring under the daily care of the churches. 

Whenever we catch a glimpse of him he is in 
one of these postures: he is in Germany, in 
Holland, in Denmark, in Sweden, beset with 
poverty, selling his father’s books to buy bread, 
waiting in the ante-rooms of warring princes 
and generals, indifferent bishops, querulous 
theologians; he is writing on education; collect¬ 
ing Bacon’s works for German princes or the 
Queen of Sweden; counting the Number of the 
Beast. And all the time his rear is protected by 
the “agitation and co-operating industry” gf his 
constant friend in London, Samuel Hardib, “the 
boss of the wheel,” as Dury called him, “sup¬ 
porting the axle-tree of the chariot of Israel.” 

The third member of this remarkable trium¬ 
virate was a much more famous, and dottier 
man. Comenius was a Bohemian, a minister of 
the pietist church of the Bohemian Brethren. 
He too had fled from place to place as the Habs- 
burgs and the Jesuits reconquered his native 
land. In 1628,‘^ftcr many displacements, he had 
arrived, with his community, on to the estate of 
a Polish devotee, Giunt Raphael Lescyi^ski, at 
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Letzno in Poland. There he too had discovered 
the works of Bacon and had at once become an 
enthusiast. He was already an enthusiast for the 
Millennium, the Messiah, and the Jews. In 
Leszno he wrote his first works on education. 

At once they were pirated in England. But 
before long the pirates were overtaken by a dis¬ 
interested admirer, who wrote to him from Eng¬ 
land offering to send him some of Bacon’s 
manuscripts, to collect money for his work, to 
look after his disciples in England, to procure 
him an amanuensis. This disinterested admirer 
was, of course, that universal agent, Samuel 
Hartlib. 

Comcnius was 
charmed by Hartlib’s 
advances. How could 
he fail to respond to 
such unexpected 
“Christian charity to¬ 
wards me, albeit un¬ 
known, and towards 
us, whom the world 
had cast off”? He 
sent his works to 
England, where 
Hartlib published 
them. Soon after¬ 
wards Hartlib put 
him in touch with 
Dury, and Duty, 
now in Sweden, saw 
to it that his books 
and ideas were dis¬ 
tributed there. 

The result was ex¬ 
citing. For in Sweden 
at this moment there 
were two great men 
who seemed natural 
patrons alike of the 
Protestant Reunion- " 
ist and the educational reformer. One was the 
King, Gustavus Adolphus, the leader and 
saviour of European Protestantism, who was 
also the founder of Uppsala University and the 
educator of Sweden. The other was his in¬ 
dispensable financier, the greatest, most en¬ 
lightened Protestant merchant, banker, and 
industrialist of his day, the founder of the 
Swedish copper and iron industries, the patron 
of scholars, the Li^geois immigrant, Louis dc 
Geer. When Gustavus and Louis dc Geer 
beckoned Dury and Comcnius to settle under 
their patronage in Sweden, it seemed inevitable 


that they should yield. But in fact they did not. 

For in fact Hartlib, in England, had already 
built up for them a rival group of patrons. That 
group consisted of their natural disciples, the 
inarticulate, intellectually leaderless “country 
party” of England. 



■p ERHAPS it sounds extravagant to represent 
T these three foreigners as the intellectual 
cement of the English country party. That 
party, it can be said, had other, non-intellectual 
bonds: it was held together by patronage, by 
kinship, by the great puritan “cousinage” of 

which we read so 
much. And yet was 
this really so? The 
bonds of patronage 
were soon snapped, 
the bonds of cousin¬ 
age were far less 
clear or exclusive 
than historians pre¬ 
tend. 

No doubt Oliver 
Cromwell was related 
to John Hampden 
and Hampden to Sir 
Thomas Barrington 
and Barrington to 
the Earl of Warwick, 
and all these were 
puritan leaders. But 
what of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell and Alex¬ 
ander Hampden and 
Warwick’s brother 
the Earl of Holland, 
who were also in the 
' and 
yalists? 

1 the 
cousinage, within the 
patronage-group, there is another, more ex¬ 
clusive bond: the bond of common ideas. And 
if we make a list of all those men who were 
acknowledged leaders of the “country party” in 
1640, clergy and lay, and then ask what common 
intellectual influence they acknowledged, the 
answer is clear. Whatever other interests may 
have divided them, they were all united in the 
patronage of our three philosophers, Hartlib, 
Dury, and Comcnius. 

Let us glance at that list. First there are the 
clergy. Their most important clerical patron was 
John Williams, bishop of Lincoln and dean of 
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Westminster, formerly Lord Keeper of Eng¬ 
land, now the leader of clerical opposition to 
Archbishop Laud. Williams had been the friend, 
the successor in office, the executor of Francis 
Bacon; he held Baconian views and lived (much 
to the irritation of Laud) with Baconian magni¬ 
ficence. He founded libraries, patronised schools, 
enriched colleges, encouraged teachers of the 
new learning. Already in 1630 Hardib and Dury 
were in touch with him, and he was liberal to 
them both. In 1632 he put Hartlib in charge of 
his “academy” of young noblemen at his palace 
of Buckden.* Other bishops soon followed his 
example: Archbishop Ussher of Armagh, Bishops 
Davenant of Salisbury, Hall of Exeter, Morton 
of Durham. These were notoriously the “anti- 
Laudian” bishops, the men whom the country 
party praised as the type of “moderate” bishop 
required in a reformed Church. Not a single 
“Laudian” bishop appears among the patrons of 
flartlib, Duty, and Comenius: such patronage 
was a badge of the “country party” in the 
Church. 

It is a badge also in the State. For who arc 
the lay patrons of these three foreigners? At the 
head of the list is Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
the King’s sister, the royal figurehead of opposi¬ 
tion, with her diplomatic supporters, Sir 
William Boswell, Ambassador at the Hague, 
where she kept her exiled court, and Sir Thomas 
Roc. Then we find the great peers, who would 
force the king to summon Parliament, and their 
clients, who would fill it: the Earl of Pembroke 
with his followers John Seldcn and Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Rudyerd; the Earl of Bedford, with John 
Pym and Oliver St. John; the Earl of Warwick 
with Lord Brooke and Lord Mandeville, Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, Sir Thomas Barrington, and 
Sir John Clotworthy, All these would be famous 
in parliament, and every one of them on the 
“puritan” side. Only when we go out of politics, 
below the level of politics, do we discover an 
occasional “royalist” among the patrons of these 
three men, and even then they are “country” 
royalists, not courtiers: Sir Justinian Isham of 
Lamport, Sir Christopher Hatton of Holmby; 


• Comenius, our source for this episode, does not 
name the great patron, who gave Hartlib a “castle” 
.is his academy, and some have coniectured that it 
was the Earl of Warwick or I-ord Brooke; but the 
remarkable parallel between Comenius’ account 
and what we know, from his chaplain, of Williams* 
“academy” for young noblemen at Buckden—as 
well as certain other details—convince nie that the 
patron was Williams and the "castle” Buckden. 


men hardly distinguishable from their un¬ 
political supporters on the other side, Sir Cheney 
Culpeper of Leeds Castle, Kent, or Nicholas 
Stoughton of Stoughton, Surrey.* These men 
were interested not in politics but in their 
estates (or in the Apocalypse and Armageddon). 
They planted trees or were concerned about 
village schools, and they clutched at the three 
philosophers as possible re-creators of rural 
society. “Truly,” as Culpeper wrote, “I shall 
value myself by nothing more than in that it 
may please God to* give me a heart and the 
honour of contributing my mite towards them.” 

To us perhaps the most interesting of all is 
the link with John Pym. We know so little 
about Pym, he is so pure a politician, so elusive 
a personality, and yet so decisive a figure in our 
history, that any light on his private views is 
welcome. And here is a little, oblique, and yet 
illuminating shaft. For Pym, that uncommuni¬ 
cative “unintcllectual” friendless man, was one 
of the earliest and most constant supporters of 
Hartlib, Dury, and Comenius. He had “inti¬ 
mate and familiar acquaintance” with Hartlib, 
with whom he often corresponded, subscribed 
money to Dury’s ventures, offered support to 
Comenius and maintained one of his disciples 
at Cambridge, He was so affected, he wrote, to 
the undertakings of Dury and Comenius that if 
he were able he would support them alone; as it 
was, he prayed that richer men than he would 
swell that support. Wc shall soon sec the prac¬ 
tical way in which Pym sought to achieve the 
object of his prayers. 

T h u s we may fairly describe Hartlib, Dury, 
and Comenius as the philosophers of the 
English Country Party in the 1630’s. Peers and 
bishops, parliament-men and country gentry, all 
who were bound together by opposition to the 
rule of Strafford and Laud, were also bound 
together by support of these three men. They 
recognised them as the prophets and articulators 
of Baconian reform. But how seriously did they 
take this programme of reform once they were 
in power? The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. When the leaders of the Country Party 
found themselves in authority in Parliament, 
they soon showed their capacity for destruction. 


• Stoughton bad been a member of Parliament in 
the 1620’s, and would be again in 1645, but he 
seems never to have spoken there, and so can safely 
be called unpolitical. 
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What evidence is there that they attempted to 
apply this limited, constructive policy? 

1 have said that the crucial moinent, the 
moment in which we should look for such evi¬ 
dence, is very short. It is in the few days at the 
beginning of November 1640, the days between 
the meeting of Parliament, when a social pro- 
gramme could be stated, and the overshadowing 
of all such long-term projects by the immediate 
political danger, the case of Straiford. Another 
time at which we can look is the summer of 
1641, the period between the execution of 
Strafford, which men thought had liberated 
them from such danger, and die Irish Rebellion, 
which brought it formidably and permanently 
back again. Let us therefore look at these two 
periods, and, first, at those early November days 
in 1640. Is there any evidence in them of the 
ultimate social intentions which the Lords and 
Commons had hoped to realise if immediate 
political danger had not intervened? 

I believe there is. In general, in the Great 
Rebellion, it is difficult to know the real purpose 
of politicians. Events quickly took control, and 
men’s statements of policy arc too often 
immediate responses to those events. Sometimes 
they arc tac.'ical, sometimes over-passionate; 
seldom can we be sure that they represent 
deliberate, long-term aspirations. But there is 
one source which has not been much used and 
which, I believe, docs give us, on certain 
occasions, the agreed “party line." I refer to 
“fast sermons." 

At first on special occasions only, but later at 
monthly intervals, the House of Commons held 
a “solemn fast” at which it listened to two 
sermons, one in the morning, one in the after¬ 
noon. The preachers were specially appointed in 
advance, on the nomination of some member, 
and afterwards they were officially thanked and 
generally invited to have their sermons printed 
and published. From the names of the members 
wh«» proposed the preachers, or who conveyed 
the thanks of the House, or from other evidence, 
we can generally deduce which preachers were 
put forward by the leaders of Parliament, and 
on such occasions we can be reasonably sure that 
the preachers were briefed. Pym, like his great 
heroine Queen Elizabeth, did not neglect the 
art of "tuning the pulpits.” Frequently, in the 
course of the Parliament, we can see this hap¬ 
pening. The opening of the iconoclastic cam¬ 
paign, the revival of the impeachment of Laud, 
the attack on the Queen—all these changes of 
policy were first foreshadowed in fast sermons. 
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Such sermons, therefore, when we have them 
and know their sponsors, can be valuable 
pointers to general policy; and we naturally ask 
whether such a pointer exists for the early days 
of November 1640, 

The answer is, yes. At the very beginning of 
the Parliament, before any other business was 
undertaken, two fast days were arranged and 
preachers chosen. One of the days was to be 
“Queen Elizabeth’s day,” the 17th of November, 
upon which the clergy would seasonably remind 
members of their duty to resume the great 
queen’s interrupted work. The other day, a day 
made more solemn by a collective taking of the 
sacrament, was to be a few days later, and the 
preachers chosen for it were George Motley, 
afterwards bishop of Winchester, and John 
Gauden, afterwards famous as the author of 
Ei\o» Basilike. For our purposes Morlcy is un¬ 
important; he was clearly proposed by Hyde and 
Falkland, and his sermon was so little liked by 
the leaders of the House that he alone was not 
invited to print it. We therefore can (indeed 
must) ignore him. But Gauden is different. He 
was one of the prate^h of the Earl of Warwick, 
and the thanks of the House were conveyed to 
him by Warwick’s kinsman, Pym’s great ally 
Sir Thomas Barrington. We can be reasonably 
certain that Gauden was proposed and briefed, 
in our crucial period, by Pym and his friends. 
His sermon may therefore supply the evidence 
we seek of Pym’s long-term policy. 

Gauden’s sermon was entitled The Jjove of 
Truth and Peace. In general, it was an invitation 
to peaceful reformation. But for our purpose the 
interesting part of it is the end, for the preacher 
concluded by commending to the favour of the 
House 

the noble ende.ivours of two gre.nt and public 
spirits who h.avc laboured much for truth and 
peace: I mc.in, Comcnius and Duracus, both 
famous for their learning, piety, and integrity, 
and not unknown, I am sure, by the fame of 
their works, to many of this honourab'c, learned, 
and pious a.ssembly. 

Who, he asked, had done more for truth than 
Comenius? Or for peace than Dury? “But alas,” 
he added, “both these noble plants are like to 
wither to a barrenness for want of public en¬ 
couragement”; and therefore he urged his 
hearers 

to consider whether it were not worthy the 
name and honour of this State and Church to 
invite these men to you, to see and weigh their 
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noble and excellent designs, to give them all 
public aid and encouragement to go on and per¬ 
fect so happy works, which tend so much to die 
advancing of truth and peace. 

It seems probable that Gaudcn himself was 
quite unfamiliar with Dury, Comcnius, and 
their work.* What he said was simply what he 
had been told to say. And it seems that the pro¬ 
posal which he made excited some questions, for 
when he came to publish his sermon he added, 
as a necessary answer to such questions, a fact 
which had evidently not been known to him at 
the time. It might not seem easy, he now wrote, 
to fetch Comcnius and Dury to England, “the 
one being in Poland, the other in Denmark.” 
However, it was easier than it seemed, for 

there is a fair, easy, and safe way of addresses 
to them both, opened by the industry and 
fidelity of Mr. Hartlib, whose house is in Duke’s 
Place, London... . 

The hint was taken. Hartlib was approached 
He was told to invite both Dury and Comcnius 
in the name of “the Parliament of England.” 
And he duly set to work. He was not more 
eager to fetch them than they were to come. In 
Denmark, Dury lost no time in preparing for 
the journey. In Poland, Comcnius was filled 
with enthusiasm. Far away in England he saw 
the dawn breaking, and he longed to be there. 
If only he could free himself from his duties in 
Poland.... But he would free himself. Some¬ 
how or other, he would come and play his part 
in the new reformation. Unfortunately, in Eng¬ 
land, by this time, all long-term plans were in 
temporary suspense. To the leaders of Parlia¬ 
ment, for the time being, there was only one 
business. From mid-November to May public 
attention was concentrated on that caute 
cilibrCf that struggle upon which the fate of 
Parliament itself seemed to depend: the trial of 
Strafford. Only when that was over, only (cried 
the majority) when Strafford was dead, could 
the long-term constructive aims of Parliament 
be once again pursued. 

O N 12 May, 1641, Strafford was executed. 

The long struggle was over, the unbear¬ 
able tension wa.s suddenly released, and through- 

• In Gauden’s numerous writings there is no 
other reference to Hartlib, Dury, or Comenius, and 
when all three were in England, in answer to his 
recommendation, he appears to have paid no atten¬ 
tion to him or he to them. Hartlib told Comenius 
that he had been summoned by Parliament. He 
clearly regarded Gauden as a mere mouthpiece. 


out England there was a new mood of exhilara¬ 
tion. To us, who know the consequences, who 
look back and see from 1641 to 1660 nothing 
but anarchy and bloodshed, useless victories 
and doomed experiments, this may well seem 
paradoxical, and we easily overlook it. Prudent 
politicians, even at the time, foresaw these con¬ 
sequences: they realised that Strafford’s death 
might well ruin the prospect of bloodless 
reformation. But at the time the prudent poli¬ 
ticians were in eclipse. To the enthusiasts, the 
excited, the angry, the apprehensive men, the 
execution of Strafford was like the execution, 
half-a-century before, of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The great bogey-man, whose life was a standing 
threat to liberty, religion. Parliament, had been 
destroyed; the nightmare of the past had been 
dissolved; and from now on, it seemed, the great 
task of reformation was easy, almost automatic. 

While plans were made for reform in Church 
and State, Pym prepared to disband, as no 
longer needed, the forces he had mobilised to 
achieve his power. In September he made peace 
with the Scots. The armies of “our brethren of 
Scotland” had done their work; they were sent 
home, and the church bells pealed through all 
England as they had done on the defeat of the 
great Armada and on the return of Prince 
Charles, uncommitted, from his Spanish jour¬ 
ney. And Pym’s Iri.sh allies had done their work 
too: they had helped to kill Strafford; now they 
too could be dropped. With supreme tactical 
skill Pym double-crossed both Scots Presby¬ 
terians and Irish Catholics He had made them 
work for him, but had not paid their price. In 
the new England there would be neither a Pres¬ 
byterian Church nor a toleration for Catholics, 
but a purely English reformation. Who could 
then suppose that to pursue that reformation, 
Pym would find himself, before long, im¬ 
prisoned in the alliance of the planter-gentry of 
Ireland, buying back (and this time paying the 
price of the English Church) the alliance of ‘/our 
brethren of Scotland”? 

It is essential to remember the mood of ex¬ 
hilaration which possessed the spirits of English¬ 
men in the summer of 1641: it illustrates many 
of the purposes of the revolution, and it explains 
much of the depression and bitterness which 
followed in the years of failure afterwards. It 
was like the exhilaration which men felt in the 
early days of the French Revolution. "Bliss was 
it in that dawn to be alive” cried Wordsworth; 
and in the summer of 1641 the poet of England 
felt the same. These were the months of Milton’s 
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great pamphlets, those marvellous works, so 
buoyant, so intoxicated, so rich in imagery, in 
which he saw England as a young man glorying 
in his strength, waking and shaking oil his past 
torpor and bondage, and himself, its poet, sing' 
ing, among “the hymns and hallelujahs of the 
saints,” “the jubilee and resurrection of Church 
and State.” And that same phrase, “jubilee and 
resurrection of Church and State” was echoed 
again, from the pulpit of St. Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster, by Pym’s favourite preacher, Stephen 
Marshall, when Parliament, by another solemn 
fast, celebrated the peace with Scotland. For had 
not civil war been avoided? Was not the basis 
of reformation now truly laid? Stephen Mar¬ 
shall, on that morning, invited his congregation 
to look back on “the wonders (I had almost said 
the miracles) of the last year,” so different from 
the fate of neighbour nations “when Germany 
remains a field of blood.” 1641 was 

this year, this wonderful year, wiiereiii C(k1 hath 
done more for us, in some kinds, than in four¬ 
score years before... . 

In the afternoon Jeremiah Burroughes assured 
them that the g'cat day, prophesied in Scripture, 
had now come, when swords should be beaten 
into ploughshares, spears into pruning-hooks. 
1641 was a more wonderful year even than 
1588; “Babylon is fallen, it is fallen, so fallen 
that it .shall never rise again in power....” 

S UCH was the emotional background of 
politics in the summer of 1641, after 
Strafford’s death. And who were the men who 
hoped to profit by this victory, to harness this 
emotion? The greatest, most constructive poli¬ 
tician of 1641, the Earl of Bedford, was dead. 
He had died suddenly, prematurely, of smallpox, 
a few days before Strafford, whose life he had 
vainly tried to save. But he had his successors. 
In tbp House of Commons, of course, there was 
his client, his man of affairs, whom he had 
placed, with his own son, in his own pocket- 
borough of Tavistock, John Pym. In the House 
of Lords, which still at that time kept its ascen¬ 
dancy, there was another man who, like Bedford 
and Pym, would also ultimately fail in politics, 
but who, at that time, had an incontestable 
superiority: John Williams, bishop of Lincoln. 

History has dealt hardly with Bishop 
Williams. He is remembered as the aristocratic 
frondeur of the Church under Laud, the clerical 
Kerensky of the revolution, a critic who could 


never construct, a reformer who was swept 
aside. And yet, when we look closely at that 
year of hope, that “wonderful year” 1641, we 
cannot avoid seeing something of his greatness. 
For now he had come into his own. He was the 
undoubted leader of the House of Lords. He 
was the only man, among the leaders of the 
country party, who had held great political 
office: for he had been the greatest officer of 
State under King James. He was indefatigable 
in public business; in this year, 1641, he sat on 
more committees of the Lords than any other 
peer, and one of these was the most important 
of all at that time. It was “Bishop Williams’ 
committee” on religion, a committee of moder¬ 
ate, still undivided clergymen which was 
devising a constructive plan of ecclesiastical de¬ 
centralisation and institutional reform agreeable 
to all parties. To lower religious passions, to 
create a basis for such reform, the indefatigable 
bishop was spending the summer recess visiting 
his diocese, “ladling cold water” (as his chaplain 
put it) “over clerical heat.” Never did his posi¬ 
tion seem so strong as in those confident summer 
months of 1641. Obviously, if reformation was 
to be achieved, now was the time, and Bishop 
Williams and John Pym (if only they would 
keep in step) were the men. And Bishop Wil¬ 
liams and John Pym were certainly in step in 
some matters. Both (unlike the Earl of Bedford) 
had demanded the death of Strafford. Both 
were patrons, convinced and generous patrons 
of Hartiib, Dury, and Comenius. 

Therefore, in this summer of 1641, we should 
not be surprised to learn that the plan to bring 
Dury and Comenius to England was revived. 
By the end of June, Dury had arrived in 
London, and had been given an honorary post 
as chaplain to Strafford’s successor, the nominee 
of Parliament, the Earl of Leicester. Next month 
Comenius, who was still in Poland, received 
three different letters from Hartiib. All three 
had been sent by different routes; all three con¬ 
veyed the same message; all three breathed the 
excitement, the urgency, the exaltation of those 
summer days. 

“It is for the glory of God,” Hartiib ended 
his appeal; “Deliberate not with flesh and 
blood. Come! come! come!” 

Comenius consulted his colleagues, the elders 
of the Bohemian and Polish churches then in 
session at Leszno. No one knew why or for how 
long he had been summoned, but it was agreed 
that he should go. He himself thought he 
knew: he was to realise Bacon’s New Atlantis 
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in England. So, full of enthusiasm, he set out 
from Danzig. He had a dramatic journey. Oif 
the coast of Norway his ship ran into a tempest 
and was driven back “over the whole Baltic 
Sea for nearly a hundred miles by the force of 
gales.” Comenius never forgot this first experi¬ 
ence of the sea: long afterwards he would in¬ 
corporate an account of it in his most popular 
religious work, his Labyrinth of the World, the 
Czech Pilgrim’s Progress, which he had written 
seventeen years before when a refugee on the 
estate of a Protestant lord in Bohemia. His ship 
returned battered to Danzig, and for a time 
Comenius doubted whether to persevere in his 
strange, unsought mission. But in the end his 
friends and his conscience both urged him on 
and he put to sea again. This time he had a 
smooth journey, and on the 21st of September 
he arrived in London. It was an appropriate 
moment. All England was rejoicing in the 
Scottish peace; with Parliament in recess and 
the King in Scotland, the acrimony of public 
argument was stilled; and there, in London, 
were Hartlib and Dury, who with other 
admirers, English and foreign, had come to 
meet him. Thus, in London, in an atmosphere 
of universal euphoria, all three philosophers met 
together, for the first time, to launch the new 
reformation. 

Their first public entertainment was appro¬ 
priate too. Comenius was taken to lodge with 
Hartlib in Duke’s Place. He was told that he 
was summoned by Parliament and was to spend 
the whole winter in England, planning the new 
golden age; and a tailor was fetched to make 
him a suit of English clothes. “Scarcely was the 
suit ready,” says Comenius, in his own account 
of his visit, “when we were told that we were 
all invited to dinner by a mighty patron of the 
Pansophic Society.”* This mighty patron was 
the great Baconian, the heir of Bacon himself, 
the aristocratic politician of the hour, Bishop 
Williams; and the dinner, no doubt, was in his 
London house, the deanery of Westminster. 

It was an impressive dinner. Bishop Williams 
liked to impress. Like Bacon, he piqued himself 
on his magnificence: his houses, his hospitality, 
his gestures, his gratuities were always on the 
grand scale, even when he was in political 
eclipse. Four years ago, when Laud had at last 
(it seemed) ruined him, he had distributed 

• “Pansophia” w.'is ihc name Comenius gave to 
his philosophy, and “the Pansophic Society” was 
the society of its believers. 


^2,500—a truly Baconian gesture—to the ser¬ 
vants he was forced to abandon, before setting 
oif for imprisonment in the Tower. And now, 
at the height of his power, he showed the same 
liberality, charming and dazzling his guests. 

Why, he asked, had Comenius not brought 
his wife and family with him? They should be 
fetched. Did someone refer to the expense? 
Before anything was publicly voted, the bishop 
guaranteed £i 3 o a year, and others, he said, 
would add more.^ Hartlib and Dury urged 
Comenius to accept. Comenius protested that in 
his Church there was community of goods: he 
must consider, must consult his friends. But the 
bishop would not be put off. “After dinner,” 
says Comenius, “proffering me his right hand, 
he placed ten Jacobus pieces into mine, a bounty 
so large that I greatly marvelled at it.” 

With such a patron Comenius had good 
reason to be delighted. Williams, he wrote, was 
“the most learned, the most cultured, and politi¬ 
cally the most sagacious of all the bishops.” 
Moreover, the King himself recognised the fact. 
Shortly after the dinner party at Westminster, 
he made Williams Archbishop of York. Since 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was discredited, 
under impeachment, in the Tower, this meant 
that Williams was not only one of the two 
greatest politicians in the State but also effective 
primate of the whole English Church. 

The other great politician, of course, wa.s 
Pym: the leader of die Commons as Williams 
was of the Lords. But happily Pym, too, was a 
devoted supporter of Comenius and his friends. 
In the midst of business he took time to see 
Comenius, to discuss his plans of universal 
elementary education. So did the other leaders 
of the "country party.” 

No wonder Comenius, always an enthusiast, 
even a fantast, walked as in a trance through 
the streets of London. Everywhere he admired 
the signs of literacy and educational zeal. He 
watched the London congregarions taking ishort- 
hand notes of sermons, and admired the vast 
output of books. Even the fair at Frankfurt, he 
thought, had fewer bookstalls than London. He 
noted a new edition of Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning. And both he and Hartlib set to work, 
in these favourable circumstances, to prepare 
their blue-prints for the new society. 

Hartlib’s work, which was published in 
October, 1641. was a dialogue, A Description of 
the Famous Kingdom of Macaria. It is verv 
brief, but important; long afterwards, Hartlib 
still dwelt upon it, declaring its purpose to re- 
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form the whole world. Macaria,- “the Blessed 
Island," is a utopia, the new, reformed Eng* 
land; and it is based explicitly on More’s 
Utopia and Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Basically, Macaria is a welfare state, in which 
the wealth of society, instead of being concen¬ 
trated in the capital and consumed in extrava¬ 
gance or irresponsible policy, is carefully 
husbanded at its source and then distributed 
productively over the whole country. The key 
to this process is the utilisation of all resources 
—estates are to be no larger than can be well 
cultivated, fisheries are to be encouraged, and 
trade increased by mercantilist methods—new 
methods of taxation (a 5 per cent inheritance 
tax on all fortunes), and reconstruedon of the 
base of society: popular education, local public 
works, repair of highways and bridges, a local 
health service in every parish, run by a clergy 
educated in modern science. How easy it would 
be, thought Hartlib, to create such a rational 
society, if only rulers would understand the 
mechanics of it I Thanks to a litdc “engine”— 
what he would afterwards call an “Office of 
Public Addresses” and his disciple, William 
Petty, would name “Political Arithmetic”—the 
whole kingdom, of England could be made “like 
a fruitful garden.” 

Such was Hartlib’s concept of the new re¬ 
formation. That of Comenius was at once more 
detailed and more metaphysical. Soon after his 
arrival in England, he wrote, but did not pub¬ 
lish, three drafts for the reform of English 
education, filled with mystical, millenary 
language.* 

“I presume we all agree,” he wrote, “that 
the last age of the world is drawing near, in 
which Christ and his Church shall triumph”; 
and this age was to be “an age of Enlighten¬ 
ment, in which the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of God, as the waters cover the sea.” 
But let us not suppose, he added, that this great 
cosmic revolution entails any political revolu¬ 
tion. Scripture warrants no such assumption. 
Tyrants will disappear, but just kings will re¬ 
main, and under them the new reformation, the 
reign of Light, will be brought about. Universal 
education will be set up, on the Comenian plan, 
with a central “Pansophical” college. Bacon’s 

• These three works are Via Lucis, which he 
published in 1668, and two briefer works which 
have recently been printed from the MSS. by Mr. 
G. H. Turnbull (“Plans of Comenius for his st.iy 
in England,” in Acta Cotneniana 11 , i, Prague, 
1958). 


“House of Solomon,” and a system of schools 
reaching down, by new methods, to the 
humblest levels and the outermost fringes of 
society. And where could this pansophical 
college more appropriately be set up than in 
England.? From England Drake had sailed 
round the world; in England Lord Chancellor 
Bacon had laid the foundations of universal 
reform; surely it was in England that “the plan 
of the great Verulam” should now be realised. 
England should be the centre from which the 
new age of Enlightenment should transform the 
whole world. 

Such was the mood, such the projects, of Sep¬ 
tember and October, 1641. In mid-October, 
when Parliament reassembled, hope was still 
high. Hartlib and Comenius were told to hold 
themselves in readiness: a committee of Parlia¬ 
ment would be appointed to consult with them. 
Meanwhile a site for the Pansophical College 
was being sought. The Savoy Hospital was con¬ 
sidered; so was the Hospital of St. Cross at Win¬ 
chester; so was King James’ abortive Chelsea 
College. Comenius studied the revenues of 
Chelsea College in anticipation. Everything 
seemed to be going smoothly. Then suddenly 
came ill news from Ireland. The Irish Catholics, 
double<rosscd by Pym, had broken out in 
revolt. The King, in Scotland, hailed the news 
with .satisfaction. Here was his chance. The 
Parliament, in London, was filled with gloom. 
The tide had turned. The period of euphoria 
was over: 

ex illo fluere ac retro subhipsa rejern 
res Dananm. 

O F COURSE it was not really as sudden as 
all that. All through the summer rifts 
had been opening up. In particular there was 
the rift between Lords and Commons, between 
Williams and Pym. 

Even Comenius had noticed this. The bishop, 
he had observed, was beginning to be criticised, 
and had himself spoken “most reservedly” to 
him about the future; but Comenius would not 
be discouraged. “I hope and believe,” he had 
written home to his friends in Poland, “in better 
things for the good bishop.” Given goodwill, 
given political skill, surely these little rifts in 
the party of reform could be repaired. 

But now the Irish rebellion and its conse¬ 
quences burst them all wide open. In Novem¬ 
ber, while the King returned from Scotland, 
Pym, feeling his power crumbling, moved to 
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the Left and, with the Grand Remonstrance, 
launched a public, frontal atuck on the Crown. 
It was a fatal act and one which, incidentally, 
gave the King what he had previously lacked: a 
party. Thus encouraged, the King struck back, 
even more fatally. From now on constructive 
reform was impossible. Such reform depended 
on an agreed, effective political structure, and 
such a structure, if there was to be no revolu¬ 
tion, could only be a “mixed monarchy” of 
King and Parliament. “All reformations,” Bacon 
himself had told King James, “are best brought 
to perfection by a good correspondence between 
the King and his Parliament.” By destroying 
Strafford, the great divider, the leaders of the 
country party thought they had achieved such 
a “good correspondence.” Now it was clear that 
they had not. From now on men would fight 
about the constitution, destroy the constitution: 
the social reformation which depended on a 
working constitution must wait. As Comcniiis 
wrote, long afterwards, “one unhappy day, 
bringing tidings of massacre in Ireland and of 
outbreak of war there,” had ruined all. 

Comenius spent the winter in England, 
hoping against hope. He circulated his blue¬ 
print in manuscript. But soon hope faded. The 
“country party” was split, hopelessly split. So 
were his own patrons. In December Pym, the 
leader of the Commons, launched an open 
attack on Archbishop Williams, leader of the 
Lords, who then made a serious tactical error. 
Isolated, circumvented, ruined, he was sent 
back to the Tower from which Pym, only a 
year before, had rescued him. In his attempt to 
reform and save Church and monarchy he had 
failed utterly, and the last years of this former 
Lord Keeper and Archbishop would be spent 
as a discredited soldier of fortune in his native 
Wales. By the new year Pym was preparing not 
now for social reformation but for military 
rebellion. Why should Comenius dally longer 
in this disappointing land? “Our island,” 
lamented one of his gentry supporters, “is not 
yet worthy of that famous Oriental professor.” 
Meanwhile, other less distracted patrons were 
beckoning him away. Cardinal Richelieu to 
France, John Winthrop to New England, Louis 
de Geer to Sweden. In particular, he was pressed 
to go to Sweden; Louis dc Geer, said his foreign 
friends, would do more for him, give him 
greater opportunities, than the whole chaotic 
Parliament of England. 

On aist June, 1642, Comenius sailed from 
Eneland. 


It was decided [he wrote] that I should go to 
Sweden, assent being given even by my greater 
friends—for so St. Augustine was wont to call 
his patrons—the Archbishop of York, Lord 
Brooke, Master Pym and others; but only on 
this condition, that when aBairs in England were 
more tranquil, I should return. 

The last message to be sent to him from England 
was from John Pym. On 20th June, the day 
before Comenius left, Pym, who was even now 
mobilising for civil war, wrote hastily to Hart- 
lib. He had beei} approached by an aged 
scientist, a follower of Copernicus, who wished 
to create a new model of the universe for use 
in schools and thereby to teach astronomy “with¬ 
out all those chimaeras of epicycles and eccen¬ 
trics by which the minds of young students are 
terrified rather than taught.” In the midst of 
political and military distractions, Pym did not 
hesitate to seize this opportunity. 

If you think the matter of imjxirtance (he 
wrote to HartlibJ 1 pray you come to me as 
speedily as you can, and consult with Mr. 
Comenius if he be not gone, as I hope he is not; 
and to you botli I present the affectionate resjiects 
of your very affectionate friend, john Pym. 

T hus the “wonderful year” 1641 ended in 
disillusion and despair. Instead of Reforma¬ 
tion and a new society, instead of a welfare 
state and an age of enlightenment, came civil 
war and revolution and long years of “blood 
and confusion.” The social reforms of the 
“country party” slipped ever further into the 
background: their mere interests, their destruc¬ 
tive passions found expression. Nevertheless, it 
would be wrong to stop here, as if all hope was 
finally given up. We should not forget the con¬ 
dition on which Comenius was released from 
England, that when its affairs were “more tran¬ 
quil,” he should return. All through the follow¬ 
ing years, as men fought and fumbled, they 
looked forward to such a period of tranquillity 
or “settlement”; at intervals, they seemed to 
catch a glimpse of it; and at each glimpse of it 
—in 1646, when the Civil War was over; in 
1649, when the Republic was set up; in 1653, 
when the oligarchy of the Rump Parliament 
was overthrown—we sec them harking back to 
that old programme and its prophets, whose 
triumph had seemed so near in 1641. 

Consider the cries which break through the 
din of battle and revolution all through the next 
twelve years. 'Decentralisation of government, a 
“more equal representative of the people”; such 
was the obiect of all orooosals of Parliamentarv 
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reform. “Reform of the law”—how often that 
demand is reiterated, after each apparently final 
batde, after Dunbar, after Worcester 1 Decen* 
tralisation of law—^it was the infinite obstruction 
by the lawyers of the Bill to set up county 
registries that made Cromwell despair of the 
Rump and appeal instead to a new Parliament. 
Decentralisation, laicisation of religion—what 
else was Independency? What else were the 
Propagators of the Gospel in the North and 
West set up to achieve? Decentralisation, 
laicisation of education—in 1649 the gentry of 
the North petitioned for a local university and 
George Snell dedicated to Hartlib and Dury his 
plan of general educational reform with rural 
colleges teaching lay subjects in every county 
town; in 1653 came the concerted attack on the 
Aristotelianism of the universities and William 
Deli’s proposals for local colleges; and mean¬ 
while scores of new elementary schools were 
being founded, as occasion allowed. A welfare 
state based on statistical knowledge—in 1650 
Hartlib’s “engine,” his “office of address” was 
set up by his friend Henry Robinson. 

Nor did the men who were seeking to do all 
this forget the philosophers who had inspired 
them. All through the civil wars Hartlib and 
Dury were kept in London, kept supplied. 
When Pym died, the care of Hartlib was passed 
on to his step-brother Francis Rous and a public 
allowance was voted to him. Dury was given 
successive appointments as a member of the 
Assembly of Divines, tutor to the King’s 
children, now in Parliamentary hands, Keeper 
of the King’s Library. Finally, after all these 
brief, deceptive glimpses, came in 1654 the 
nearest to settlement that was ever achieved by 
the Puritans. 

T n E Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell was at 
best a rickety settlement. Cromwell him¬ 
self did not like it. It was forced upon him and 
he accepted it reluctantly. Still, from his point 
of view, it was something. “Forms of govern¬ 
ment,” constitutions, to him were always of 
secondary importance, “indifferent things,” 
“dung and dross compared with Christ.” The 
essential ffiing was policy, and any government 
—monarchy, aristocracy, parliament, usurpation 
—was legitimate provided it was accepted and 
enabled a sound policy to be carried out. The 
English monarchy, the English aristocracy, the 
English Parliament had all in turn been over¬ 
thrown, not because they were wrong in them¬ 
selves but “because they had betrayed their 
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trust.” Therefore the English people had 
“accepted” (as he maintained) his usurpadoo. 
And this usurpation would justify itself by 
doing what its more legitimate predecessors had 
not done: it would, at last, after all these “wind¬ 
ings and turnings,” this generation in the 
wilderness, achieve what had seemed so near to 
achievement in that distant “wonderful year” 
1641, only to founder in long anarchy there¬ 
after: the new Reformation, the reformation of 
the “country party." 

It is important to remember this if we are to 
understand Cromwell’s impatience with his first 
Protectorate Parliament in 1654-5. All through 
the first nine months of his Protectorate, Crom¬ 
well had sought, by ordinance, to lay the basis 
of that reformation. He had reformed the law 
and the Church. And now that Parliament had 
met, he expected it to vote money and approve 
and continue his work. Instead, it disputed the 
terms of his rule. To Cromwell such constitu¬ 
tionalism was exasperating, unintelligible. It 
was putting the cart before the horse. For what 
had been the purpose of the revolution? To 
change the constitution? Certainly not. The old 
constitution of King, Lords and Commons, the 
“mixed monarchy” of Queen Elizabeth, was far 
the best constitution—if only the Stuarts had 
been willing to work it—and ultimately Crom¬ 
well would try to return to it, with himself 
instead of a Stuart as king. The purpose of the 
revolution had been to find a constitution—any 
constitution—under which the social reforma¬ 
tion of England could take place. At the 
moment they had the Protectorate. Perhaps it 
was not ideal, but what of that? Why could they 
not accept it, try to make it work, and instead 
of pulling it to pieces, disputing about “circum¬ 
stantials,” use it, such as it was, to achieve 
“fundamentals,” the aims of the revolution? 
Unfortunately, the leaders of Parliament did not 
sec it thus. They in.sisted on “pulling the in¬ 
strument to pieces” and thereby, in effect, on 
obstructing the reformation. 

So Cromwell disposed of his parliaments, 
those tiresome interruptions of his work, and 
sought, in the intervals—whether by ordinance 
or through Major-Generals or otherwise—to 
realise the programme of that unpolitical 
“country party” which he still .so perfectly re¬ 
presented. Ignoring the great London lawyers 
with their obstructive legalities, he fetched a 
country lawyer from Gloucestershire to advise 
him in reforming the law. Together they devised 
“provincial courts throughout the whole nation 
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and a register in every county”; they “startled 
the lawyers and the City” by “courts of justice 
and equity at York/’ and sought to insist “that 
all actions be laid in their proper county wherein 
the cause did arise.” Cromwell also encouraged 
the movement for endowing and planting resi¬ 
dent preachers throughout the country, gave 
public grants—more than had ever been given 
before—to repair the long-neglcctcd fabric of 
old churches, or build new, in remote or back¬ 
ward areas. He sent commissioners to enquire 
into educational needs, took care for the found¬ 
ing or re-founding of elementary schools, set up 
a new university at Durham. And as a logical 
corollary of this policy he also resumed the 
patronage of the early philosophers of the 
reformation, the philosophers of the 1630’s 
whom his predecessors had patronised, the 
architects of Macaria, Protestant Unity, and the 
Way of Light: Hartlib, Dury, and Comenius. 

F o R the intellectual world which surrounded 
Cromwell was very largely the world of 
these three men, the “invisible college” of which 
they were the centre. His practical ideals were 
their ideals; and so, it must be added, were his 
illusions. He, like them, was essentially a man 
of the 1620’s, that disastrous decade in which 
the whole Protestant cause in Europe seemed to 
be foundering, and foundering because—in so 
far as the cause was human—the Protestants of 
Europe would not unite, and there was no Eng¬ 
lish Queen Elizabeth to give them the old leader¬ 
ship. From the fearful experiences of that 
decade, he, like them, had also drawn messianic 
conclusions: he had believed that a new heaven 
and a new earth were coming; that the Jew.s— 
that other persecuted race who were also ex¬ 
pecting the Messiah—would be received into the 
Christian fold; and that Christian men had a 
duty, while reforming society around them, and 
gathering up their strength to beat back the 
temporarily triumphant Antichrist, to seek the 
key to the Scriptures which were now being ful¬ 
filled; the vials that were being poured out, the 
trumps that were being sounded, and the in¬ 
scrutable Number of the Beast. 

Such had been the philosophy of the ifiao’s. 
And now, in the 1650's, though all these ex¬ 
periences were long past; though Protestantism, 
thanks to its glorious saviour Gustavus 
Adolphus and the armies of his daughter, the 
Virgin Queen, the new Elizabeth, Queen 
Christina, had been saved; and though a num¬ 
ber of grave miscalculations about the Trumps 


and the Vials, the Ancient of Days and the 
Beast, had been exposed—Cromwell could not 
change his mind. It had been moulded, fixed, 
and perhaps slightly cracked, in that grim and 
lurid furnace of the past. And so now, as Lord 
Protector, Cromwell adopted a foreign policy 
that was thirty years out of date,'the policy 
which (in his opinion, and the opinion of most 
of the country party) King James and King 
Charles should have adopted in the 1620’s: Pro¬ 
testant reunion in Europe, Elizabethan war in 
the West Indies, and a topdressing of ideo¬ 
logical mysticism which included the reception 
of the Jews. 

Who could be the agents of such a policy? 
Professional diplomatists, practical men, 
younger men, men who understood present 
politics or national interest, were aghast at such 
a programme. But Cromwell did not care. He 
listened not to such men but to the Smigris of 
the 1620’s, the men whose voice he had heard 
thirty years ago, and which still echoed impera¬ 
tively in his cars. Out of its scattered fragments 
he would re-create the Protestant Interest in 
Europe. He would offer his alliance to Sweden, 
wind up the fratricidal, economic war which the 
wicked Rump had declared on the Dutch, offer 
his protection to the demoralised German 
princes, the Swiss cantons, the persecuted saints 
of Savoy. And for the organisation of such a 
crusade, for the employment of suitable agents 
and emissaries in it, whom should he more 
naturally employ than the great crusader him¬ 
self, the old apostle of Protestant Reunion, the 
Doctor Resolutus of the 1630’s, John Dury? 

In 1654, as soon as Cromwell’s rule was 
settled, Dury set out again on his travels, as the 
Protector’s special envoy, to the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Germany. With him, as a regular 
ambassador to the Swiss cantons, Cromwell sent 
another envoy from the same circle. This was 
the mathematician John Pell, Hartlib’s earliest 
disciple, who had begun his career as a school¬ 
master at Hartlib’s school at Chichester. Two 
years later, when Cromwell wanted to send a 
regular ambassador to the German princes, he 
again consulted the same circle. He applied to 
its organising secretary, Hartlib, and Hartlib 
proposed Sir Cheney Culpeper—that unpolitical 
Kentish squire whose only fame consists in his 
constant patronage of Hartlib, Dury, and 
Comenius. It was an odd choice, but no odder 
than Pell; an? anyway it was to implement an 
odd policy. But in fact Culpeper did not go: 
Cromwell’s secretary took the precaution of 
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seeking a second opinion—from Dury; and 
Dury, though personally favourable, doubted 
Culpeper’s diplomatic gifts. 

Meanwhile Dury had put the Protector in coo> 
tact with another strange figure. In Amsterdam, 
he had run into his old friend, the Jewish philo¬ 
sopher and enthusiast Menasseh ben Israel. Both 
Hardib and Dury were active philo-semites, and 
Dury had long acted as London agent for 
Menasseh, distributing his works and fostering 
his millennary views. Now, from Amsterdam, 
he wrote to England to warn Cromwell of 
Menasseh’s impending visit: the famous visit 
which, if it did not secure, at least blessed and 
publicised the return, after four centuries, of the 
Jews to England. 

M eanwhile, what of Comenius? He had 
left England thirteen years ago, only to 
return “when affairs were more tranquil.” At 
first he had worked in Eibing, safe again for 
Protestants under Swedish occupation; then— 
with an interval of travel in Hungary and 
Transylvania—he had returned to his com¬ 
munity at Leszno. When the Protectorate had 
been set up, Hartlib had suggested that he 
return to Engjnnd: were not affairs now “more 
tranquil”? But after so many false dawns 
Comenius could reasonably be sceptical about 
the English Enlightenment. He was now an old 
man of sixty-five; he had his duties to his com¬ 
munity; and in Louis de Geer he had found a 
patron more useful than Archbishop Williams 
or John Pym. Why then should he risk again 
that terrible sea journey? Then suddenly, in 
1656, his life at Leszno was violently dislocated. 
In the course of the Swedish-Polish war, the 
Polish Catholic army recaptured the place and 
the whole township of the Bohemian Brethren, 
with the school and library which Comenius 
had made famous, was razed to the ground. 
Comenius lost all his possessions, books, and 
maq^scripts. When the news reached England, 
Cromwell ordered an official collection for the 
relief of the victims, and once again Comenius 
received an invitation. 

By now the Irish Rebellion, which had ruined 
his hopes in 1641, had been effectively crushed; 
another of Hartlib’s early disciples, William 
Petty, had been appointed by Cromwell to 
survey the conquered country; and settlers were 
being invited to people the land. Why should 
not Comenius bring his whole community to 
Ireland? Hartlib conveyed the invitation to him; 
but it was not accepted. The Bohemians, 


Comenius replied, still hoped diat one day they 
would return to their native land, ^ides 
(though it was not he who made this obvious 
point), how would he ever find in Ireland a 
patron as munificent as Louis de Geer had 
been, or as his son Lawrence de Geer now was? 
“Truly,” a friend remarked when he observed 
this generosity, “I do daily admire God’s singu¬ 
lar providence in bringing Comenius to this 
new jewel. There is no prjnce or state in the 
world who would have assisted him so really 
and furthered all these things as he doth." 
Comenius did not stay in Poland; he did not go 
back to Bohemia; in Lawrence de Geer’s house 
in Amsterdam he found a last refuge far more 
comfortable than the bogs of Munster. 

But if Comenius himself never returned to 
England, that did not mean that his work there 
was forgotten. Far from it. His educational 
reforms, which in the exaltation of 1641 he had 
hoped to impose wholesale, were applied piece¬ 
meal. “Comenius societies” were founded in 
London. And if his universal college was not 
set up in splendour in Winchester or Chelsea or 
the Savoy, nevertheless, from a more modest 
beginning, it had in the end a greater future. 
When Comenius had arrived in London in 
1641, one of those who had turned out to meet 
him had been another emigre, a refugee from 
the Palatinate, 'Theodore Hank. After his 
departure, Haak became, in London, the con- 
tinuator of his influence, the secretary of his 
disciples. Around him there collected those 
“Baconian” thinkers and scienti.sts, the friends 
of Hartlib and Dury and of their patrons in 
the “country party.” There was Pell, there was 
Petty; there was Christopher Wren, whose 
earliest piece of architecture was a transparent 
thrce-storicd beehive for Hartlib; there was 
Cromwell’s personal physician, Jonathan God¬ 
dard; and there was Cromwell’s brother-in-law, 
the grandson of a puritan preacher, brought up 
in Pym’s circle at Fawslcy in Northampton¬ 
shire, the parliamenLary warden of Wadham 
College, whom Cromw’cll made effective ruler 
of Oxford University, John Wilkins, It was at 
Wilkins’ hou.se at Oxford, under the Protec¬ 
torate, that the whole group regularly met: the 
group which, after the Restoration, was to 
become the real fulfilment both of Bacon’s 
"Solomon’s House” and of Comenius’ “Pan- 
sophic College”~thc Royal Society. 

“The Royal Society”—the title might seem 
ironical for the result of an anti-royal revolu¬ 
tion; but in fact it would not have been dis- 
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dained by the consisteat members * of the 
Country Party. After all, these men were not 
republicans, they were Baconians. In 1641, 
though they held forms of government to be 
ultimately indifferent, they had been royalists 
and Anglicans. Hartlib had attended the 
Anglican church in Duke’s Place; so had 
Comenius when in England; and Dury had 
held an Anglican living. Pym, to his dying day, 
had been an outspoken monarchist. Cromwell 
had been unable to conceive of government 
without “something monarchical in it.’’ It was 
only the impossibility of King Charles that had 
driven such men, in their despair, to look for 
another political system under which to pursue 
their unpolitical aims. Now they had found that 
no other system could sustain itself. Only a 
monarchy, complete with House of Lords and 
Established Church, could provide that "tran¬ 
quillity’’ which they needed for their work. And 
so, when the new half-monarchy of the House 
of Cromwell had failed, there was nothing for 
it but to go back to the old full monarchy of 
the House of Stuart, from the Baconianism of 
the country, of the puritans, to the Baconianism 
of the court, of Bacon himself. It was without 
any real inconsistency that the Pansophic 
Society, first blessed by Pym, would become the 
Royal Society; that Petty would become, like 
Bacon, a courtier, and Wilkins, like Williams, a 
bi.shop. 

But if the Stuart monarchy, in the end, pro¬ 
vided the basis for a Baconian academy, how 
far did it sustain (as in theory it could) a 
Baconian society? Did the Merry Monarch 
realise the reformers’ plans for a decentralised, 
laicised, locally reconstructed society? 

Institutionally, we can only say that he did 
not. When a revolution is defeated, its achieve¬ 
ments and aspirations, good and bad, go down 
together. In 1660 Durham College was dissolved. 
The decentralised Cromwellian Parliamentary 
franchise was scrapped. The Cromwellian law 
reforms were abandoned. It was not till the 
mid-i9th century that these projects were 
resumed. Similarly, the new elementary schools 
in Wales disappeared. Elementary education 


after 1660 was fostered best in the Dissenters’ 
schools, cut off from the Establishment. 
"County Registers’’ were no more heard o£ 
The parish clergy, if resident, remained largely 
ignorant and poor. Perhaps this was not mere 
reaction. Perhaps society had not yet the pro¬ 
ductive capacity to bear so ambitious a "welfare 
state.’’ At all events, the attempt, as a systematic 
attempt, was abandoned. On the other hand the 
means of change had been created, or at least 
the obstacles had been removed. The top-heavy 
administration, the {Srerogative courts, the vast 
bureaucratic superstructure of the State had 
been shed. If the new wealth of England was 
not planted in the country by planned decentral¬ 
isation, at least it was allowed to flow thither, 
even (thanks to the triumph of the mercantilists, 
who saw that a prosperous commerce depends 
on a robust industry) to grow there. For the 
rational part of their programme, Hartlib and 
his friends had plenty of disciples whom 
government, from now on, seldom obstructed. 
But to build up the English country they had 
to rely on Slate liberalism, not State control. 
This perhaps was true “laicisation.” 

T h e one universal casualty was the irrational 
part of the “country” philosophy. In 1660 
that had gone, gone for ever with the generation 
out of whose experiences it had been born. For 
by 1660 the generation of the 1620’s, of the Pro¬ 
testant dibdcle, was dead or dying, at least in 
high places. With the death of Cromwell, whose 
power had artificially prolonged it, it was found 
to be suddenly spent. 

There is continuity in history, but there is 
also discontinuity: each generation profits by 
the acquisitions of its predecessor, but sheds its 
mood, the mere deposit of incommunicable ex¬ 
perience. And so Wilkins and Petty, Boyle and 
Wren might continue the scientific or social 
philosophy of Hartlib, Dury, and Comenius. 
But never having experienced the disasters of 
the 1620’s, they were exempt from its peculiar 
metaphysics. They would not waste their time 
on the Millennium, the Messiah, or the Number 
of the Beast. 
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Proust 1900 


I N every serious novel there is a climac¬ 
teric year. It is the year in which the 
characters come to their full ripeness 
before, like peaches, they split and the dying 
llcsh sparkles through the skin: it is the year, 
the moment, before the decline into dust of 
mildness. In War and Peace, the year is 1812; 
in Roger Martin du Card’s Les Thibault, it 
is 1914; in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
it is—I think—1900. 

I say “I think,” because there are very few 
certainties in the dating of Proust. Despite 
his philosophy of Time, he did not play with 
it as, say, Aldous Huxley played in Eyeless 
in Gaza, Barrie in Dear Brutus, Mr. Priesdey 
in Time and the Conways or Dangerous 
Corner. After the “flashback” to Swann’s 
love-affair the narrative is a straight one, 
covering a period roughly between 1885 and 
1920. But it was a part of his disregard for 
the mathematics of time that Proust handled 
it as if he were the master, and Time the 
servant. Chronologically careless.'’ Yes; espec¬ 
ially in the latter parts of his book written 
when he was very ill, and only partially 
corracted: but also, chronologically uncaring. 
When I once tried to make out a plausible 
chronology for the novel, I found myself 
checked at all turns. With the Dreyfus case, 
and with 1916, we are on sure ground. But 
otherwise, the ground slips, slithers and sub¬ 
sides with every step we take. 

For Proust did not mind, when describing 
a person or an event, taking an analogy from 
a time long after that person had ceased to 
exist, or the event had taken place. The 


student who thinks he has settled a dale 
when he finds a reference to Landru or to 
Diaghilcff, will find nothing is settled at all. 
Proust wanted the references, and he stuck 
them in Time as a child sticks a plucked 
flower into the earth in the hope that it will 
take root. 

In the Bulletin de la Societe des Amis de 
Marcel Proust et des Amis de Combray 
(No. 6, 1956) M. Willy Hachez proposes a 
chronology which is extremely tliorough and 
extremely interesting, working backwards, as 
I did myself when attempting one, from the 
final party at the house of the Princcsse de 
Guermantes (formerly Madame Verdurin) in 
1920. For I think it must be 1920: yet the 
date is confused by a reference to Rejane 
“touring triumphantly abroad.” Rejane, in 
fact, died in Paris on June 14th, 1920, at the 
age of 63. Push the party ahead a little, if 
you like; but not too far, or the characters 
become impossibly, grotesquely old. In 1920, 
the Due de Guermantes was, as we know, 83. 
Marcel, if we accept his birth-date as 1871 
(M, Hachez wants to put it in 1881, but I 
find this unacceptable), is 49. Orianc is about 
72, M. de Charlus (had he lived) would have 
been 80. Odette is 70. They are too old 
already, far too old. Further than this, we 
may not dare to take them. 

The problem now is the date of the party 
at which M. de Charlus is broken by the 
Verdurins, never to rise again in his 
daemonic splendour, Lucifer of the Fau¬ 
bourg, triumphant over the Faubourg. Now 
there are two great social occasions which 
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take place earlier, both in the same year: the 
dinner party at which Marcel is invited for 
the first time to dine with the Duchesse de 
Guermantes, and the Princcsse de Gucr- 
mantes’ evening party. According to the dis¬ 
cussion of the Dreyfus case, these should 
have taken place in 1897, since the Revisionist 
Agitation has begun, but there is yet no direct 
reference to the suicide of Henry. 

They arc glorious occasions, all golden, 
painted with the light of Raphael, die elabo¬ 
ration of Crivclli. The Duchess, in middle 
age, is still in the full flush of her grandeur; 
M. de Charlus, though showing signs of 
wear and tear, is still able to insult, and to 
exclude. The decay has not yet started to 
fret and strain the rosy skin of the peach. As 
for Marcel, he is only twenty-six*; he is just 
beginning to insert himself into society, he 
is still shy enough, sufficiently self-doubtful, 
to think that the Princess’s invitation might 
be a hoax. He has a long way to go to his 
own climacteric year, the year of disillusion 
and the loss of love. So, for that reason, I 
cannot consider the year of the two great 
parties is the “Year” of the book, in the sense 
I mean it. 

Marcel’s year, and I think, for reasons I 
shall give later, Proust’s year, was 1900, the 
year of the party given at Madame Ver- 
durin’s house by M. de Charlus, for the first 
performance by Morel of the Vinteuil Sep- 
tuor. But there is a strong doubt about this. 
M. Hachez places this party in 1902, and he 
may very well be right; I would not like to 
dispute it, as other internal references would 
push it ahead not merely from 1900 to 1902, 
but to 1909: a year otherwise implausible, 
having respect to the ages of the characters. 
My reason for settling for iqoo is the 
reference to the niece of the Queen of Naples, 
Elisabeth of Bavaria, “cclle qui devait peu 
apr^s epouscr Ic prince Albert de Belgique.” 
This marriage, in fact, took place in 1900, 
and must set the party, at the latest, in the 
early part of the year, if it is fairly to be 
seized on as a point of reference. 

• Thii it older than one caret to think and htid to reconcile with the 
boyUhncM of the narmtlve tttndpoJm; but u Marcel it likely to •ha« 
not only a name but a binh-dtte with hi« creator. I think it oiuat be 
allowed to ictnd. 


I CO n’t really believe it is. 1 do not 
think Proust either looked things up, or 
even wanted to do so. For him the seas of 
Time wash evenly over whole epochs, never 
breaking upon the rock-points of certain 
days, or even (with some exceptions) of cer¬ 
tain years. If the year of Charlus’ downfall, 
which is the symbol of the downfall of the 
aristocracy and its supersession by a power- 
hungry bourgeoisie, rich, able, forward- 
looking, is 1900, theiv we must be surprised 
to find Madame Verdurin preening herself 
at the side of the exquisite Princess Your- 
belietef, at the Diaghileff ballet, which was 
not founded until 1909, or raving about 
Stravinsky (The Fire Bird, 1910) as she once 
raved about Wagner and Debussy. 

Nevertheless, the year of Proust is likely 
to be the Year of his book, the peak year, the 
year of the splendour before the fall;’and for 
him, I think, this was 1900. At that time he 
was surprisingly fit, or at least, surprisingly 
able to overcome his physical disabilities. It 
was the year of the move to the Rue de 
Courcellcs, of the visit to Venice and Padua, 
of surprise visits to friends in the country. 
Round about that time he was still active, 
wandering about at nights like the Calif 
Haroun al Raschid to the sleeping villages, 
setting out in the evening from Evian and 
passing through Avallon, Vczelay, Semur, 
Dijon, black eyes many-faceted as iT fly’s, 
senses sharply awake to the least thread of 
sound, the faintest tremor of scent from a 
cornfield. 

More astonishing still, he could walk, he 
could take long walks. One day, when he 
was staying at Cabourg, he walked over to 
Benerville to see his actress friend Louisa de 
Mornand, a distance of seventeen kilometres. 
Gaston Gallimard, who was to be his pub 
Usher, met him for the first time on that 
occasion. 

I can still remember him as he burst upon my 
vision, in an ill-fitting black suit with the coat 
buttoned up crooked, a long velvet-lined cloak, a 
high, starched collar, and a shabby straw hat, too 
small for him, which he wore tilted over his 
forehead. He was high-shouldered, and had thick 
straight hair. Hll patent-leather dress shoes were 
covered with dust. A man dressed like that on a 
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bright, sunny day, should, by rights, have looked 
ridiculous, but the effect he produced was some¬ 
how one of pathetic charm. One was conscious 
of a kind of elegance, but, at the same time, of 
a supreme indifference to ail elegance. There was 
notiung very extraordinary about his having 
undertaken the long journey on foot. At that 
time there was no other way of covering the 
seventeen kilometres which separated Ca^urg 
from Wnervillc. All the same, the considerable 
effort involved, which had left marks of exhaus¬ 
tion on his face, was evidence of his goodness 
of heart. 

Nothing extraordinary to Gallimard, per¬ 
haps; but extraordinary to me. Even now I 
cannot believe it. Even now I cannot repress 
the unworthy thought that someone must 
have given him a lift. It is so very much 
against the legend, so very much un-Proust. 
I remember myself walking from Calais to 
Amblctcusc, a distance something less than 
seventeen kilometres, and there abandoning 
my walking-tour in favour of the bus. And 
I was twenty-five, and not asthmatic. But 
there is no doubt that 1900 was, for him, the 
year of maximum physical activity. 

It was a joyous and triumphant year, for 
he was well into the heart of smart society, 
as into an enclosure of sacred cows. Indeed, 
in the following year he was able to give a 
party rivalling in splendour anything of 
Oriane’s, and to give it, daringly, as an 
attempt to reconcile the warring elements of 
the Dreyfus case, to join the hands of Re¬ 
visionists and Nationalists over the dinner- 
table. He asked Anatole France, Leon 
Daudet, Abel Hermant, and the Comtesse de 
Noailles: the Prince and Princessc dc Polig- 
nac, the Princessc dc Caraman Chimay, the 
Marquis and Marquise d’Eyragues, the 
Comtesse de Guerne, the Comte dc Briey, 
the iPrince de Brancovan, the Vicomte dc 
Maugny, the Comte Gabriel dc La Roche¬ 
foucauld. The names must have set them¬ 
selves to music in his head, creating 
entrancing images like the names of Benodet. 
Quimpcrl^, Pont-Aven. Noailles, perhaps, an 
arum lily, remote as Undine, cool as water, 
Brancovan, shaped like a shield, Hushed with 
the orange-colour of the first syllabic ... the 
aesthetic and historical romanticising of a 
worldly joy, which would for him have been 
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no joy at all but for the lustre his imaginadDn 
was able to lend it. 

He was working, too, on his Ruskin trans¬ 
lation. It was for him, above all, the Age of 
Names, the age when words were most 
beautiful and most enriching, when illusion 
and reality were still blended in the faces 
upon which he looked, and when friendship 
still seemed to him something inviolable, 
pure, and without echoes. His life stood in 
the fullest light he was to know. Four years 
later, with the death of his mother, his world 
had faded. 

T here is a moment before the falling 
of the sun, before the Gotterdam- 
memng, when the light seems simultaneously 
to increase and to darken. In the orange 
floodlight, all dying faces arc for a moment 
voungcr, more beautiful, more proud than 
they have ever been; it is in that moment 
before death that death seems most impos¬ 
sible. The Baron de Charlus, receiving his 
guests in the Mistress’ drawing-room and 
permitting them to snub her not only by 
coldness but by downright insult, was utterly 
unconscious of coming disaster. It was true 
that he had become silly; for a long time 
past he had been getting sillier and sillier. 
He, so proud to display his masculinity, to 
despise efTcminate young men, to dress with 
masculine rigour, to give the lie to rumour 
merely by the display of his own harsh, arro¬ 
gant person, had taken to an open, defiant 
“camping” which, though he imagined he 
had got away with it, was stripping down 
the whole of his social and moral prestige. 
There was something about this, however, in 
keeping with his whole rnana: it was absurd, 
it was suicidal, and it was sublime. The 
braver and more high-flying the spirit, the 
more fatal its tendency to choose the right 
moment for the destroyer and hand it to him 
on a plate: M. dc Charlus could not have 
chosen a better one for his. 

He had been talking his head off to 
Brichot, one of those heterosexuals who are 
flattered by the gossip of inverts, thinking it 
admits them into some kind of arcanum, 
while at the same time they take malicious 
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delight in the idea that damaging secrets are 
being put into their hands. Brichot, suffi¬ 
ciently disappointed in his own love-aBairs, 
owing to the interference of Madame Ver- 
durin, to relish absurdity and the aura of 
coming distress in the affairs of others, 
listened to M. de Charlus as if he himself 
as if there might be, deep in his 
nature, something which responded not 
merely in empathy, but in fellowship. The 
Baron was now making only a pretence of 
concealing his love for Morel, a pretence 
more delicious and even more revealing than 
an open admission. 

Oui, il cst venu ce matin me tirer par Ics pieds, 
II sait pourtant que je deteste qu’on me voie 
couchc. Pas vous? Oh, e’est unc horreur, ^a 
derange, on est laid i faire peur, jc sais bien que 
je n’ai plus vingt<inq ans ct jc nc pose pas pour 
la rosiere, mais on garde sa petite coquetterie 
tout dc incme. 

Madame Verdurin did not hear this par¬ 
ticular conversation, but many of the same 
kind had been reported to her. The talk of 
the drawing-rooms had become far more 
free; women discussed between themselves 
openly things at which they would have 
shuddered ten years ago, and the men kept 
them supplied with gossip. (M. dc Charlus 
himself was shocked at the talk which went 
on at the Duchessc d’Agen’s.) This new 
social freedom had proved an clement in the 
Baron’s destruction; the days when the 
Princessc dc Guermantes would have loved 
him for years in innocence were over and 
done with. Now, everybody “knew these 
things.” 

And with the .social freedom which first 
came into the open by means of words, there 
came the realisation by the new order of the 
rich and powerful that the old order could 
be at first infiltrated, and then overthrown. 
Change was in the air, no matter how un¬ 
changing Paris might seem in the morning, 
with the harsh and beautiful cries of the 
market place sounding in every cadence 
exactly as they had sounded in the Paris of 
Balzac. 

The Duchessc de Guermantes, still smart, 
the smartest of the smart, was nevertheless 
beginning her metamorphosis into that 


mythological scarlet fish obliged at last to 
appear in the drawing-room of a new and 
parvenue princess. Age and new customs 
were destroying her. 

But Madame Verdurin had not come to 
ripeness; she was beginning the process. She 
was filled with all the confidence of know¬ 
ing, though knowing unconsciously, that the 
world was moving her way: that she could 
ri.sk audacity, could risk rudeness not only 
in the privacy of herpwn dining-room where 
for years she had been sneering at the 
Laumes and the La Tremoilles, but in public. 
The tide had turned against Charlus and she 
knew it. Her blood was thick with the con¬ 
sciousness of power, and her heart beat with 
it. She would meet with an immediate come¬ 
uppance, certainly, from the Queen of 
Naples: but that would be a momentary 
check. Apart from that, and it mattered no 
more than the Queen herself mattered in a 
modern world, her success would be absolute. 

I T wA s Marcel himself who stood at the 
point where brook and river meet; or, 
more properly, brook and Styx. At last he 
was not merely accepted into society, Orianc’s 
dear litdc dark genius, he was part of it. 
And he was sick of it. He had seen through 
it, because it had spoken to him with an 
honest tongue. He was long past the days 
when the name “Guermantes” filled him 
with the romance of history; he had seen the 
Guermantes naked, and Charlus, the greatest 
of them all, reduced to a laughing-stock. No 
one bothered any more what was said in 
front of him; people had ceased to pretend. 
And it was essential for him that pretences 
should be maintained for ever, because in 
them was all the honey and hope of the 
world. The true voice was the harsh voice, 
and he had heard it. So, in his full acceptance 
into the circles he had so adored, had so 
glorified by the genius of his imagination, he 
stood with Brichot and Charlus, with the 
ways of Swann and Guermantes, on equal 
terms. Nothing now was hidden from him, 
and he had adored only that which was 
hidden. His distUusion forced upon him an 
ignominious rdle. 
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There can be few thoughtful readers who 
have not stopped to wonder why, knowing 
that the ruin of M. de Charlus was at hand, 
he did not raise a hand to save him. He 
cared for Charlus; he had only an amused 
contempt for Madame Verdurin. Neverthe¬ 
less, he was not only silent, he was an acces¬ 
sory before the fact. He had got into the 
habit of accepting the way of the world as it 
was, and not as he thought it ought to be; 
and in the horrible scene of deception and 
treachery, he became a supporting figure, 
motionless, but bear¬ 


ing a part of the 
weight, a part of the 
guilt. 

The strangest 
figure in this scene, 
however, or perhaps 
one should say, wait¬ 
ing in the wings, 
was Charles Morel, 
the valet’s son who 
had fought his way 
up the ladder by his 
talent and by patron¬ 
age, and who was 
now about to rid 
himself from the 
burden of the latter. 

Charlus had not re¬ 
cognised this: he 
believed that the only 
thing he need do to 
bind Charlie to him 
for ever was to get 

him the Cross of the Legion of Honour. It 
has been said that it is hard for any of us 
to believe in the presence of genius in some¬ 
body we know well. Charlus had at first be¬ 
lieved in Morel’s genius, and at the Verdurin 
party he still did: but he failed to realise how 
powerful that genius had become. For others 
had recognised it. It had taken wings, it 
could fly on its own. And Charlus still be¬ 
lieved it could fly only if the favouring wind 
were provided by himself. He also believed 
in gratitude: that Charlie could cease to be 
grateful would never have entered his head. 
He was wrong. Morel was past the point 



where gratitude is a necessity, and after that 
point only the most morally pure of prot^g^ 
continues to offer it. Morel was the least 
morally pure. In Proust’s whole work, he is 
the single creature untouched by his creator’s 
charity. 

Charlus, in his arrogance, in his silliness, 
continued to dig his own grave. He did not 
know that the whole world about him was 
changing; that the great Silly Season lying 
around him was in itself giddy with deca¬ 
dence, whirling upn the edge of the dark 

... ^ chute and the inun- 

- '; dation. For Paris had 
. never seemed richer, 

! prettier, more 
= I feather-headed, more 
delicious, more 
absurd. In the film 
' conceived by Nicole 
f Vedris, “Paris igoo,’’ 
there is a wonderful 
! evocation of this par- 
j ticular Belle Epoque. 

Everything seemed 
5 to be on the rise, like 
,' ; the Eiffel Tower 
- < still celebrated by 
the ballad-mongers 
at cafe-concerts. In 
July the first M^tro 
■ ; station was opened; 
gentlemen in the 
i light-coloured trou¬ 
sers favoured by M. 
de Charlus rattled 
out of the pissoirs (buttoning themselves in 
a manner that now seems curiously coarse) 
and jerked like Charlie Chaplins down the 
stairs to the underground. The women in 
their enormous hats, great wads of hair shut¬ 
ting in their faces, swished about in the 
lovely dres.scs of the day, superbly draped 
from breast to ankle, the marbly folds giving 
to the wearers a caterpillar dignity and grace. 
They were very pretty women, taking as 
their physical ideals Cl<fo de M^rode or Liane 
de Pougy, as women half a century later 
were to take Marilyn Monroe or Audrey 
Hepburn. They were dashing, too; they were 
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sportswomen; they skated, they played 
hockey, they experimented discreetly with 
bloomers. For the first time, women cab- 
drivers were appearing on the streets to dash 
the pleasures of M. de Charlus. 

The craze was for elaboration of all kinds. 
Prostitutes might wear jewelled anklets, and 
garters with little bells on them; sometimes 
two garters to one muscular black silk calf. 
Anything Oriental was the fashion, from 
anywhere that could be called Oriental; from 
China, from Japan, from Arabia. Proust, 
influenced as he may have been by The 
Thousand and One Nights, was as much 
influenced by the prevailing “eastern” mania 
of his own time. In the Alice dcs Acacias, 
extremely handsome women walked their 
extremely little dogs. Fete-days were made 
charming by parades of remarkable fancy: in 
the film, there is a procession of rose- 
decorated bicycles, spires of blossom tower¬ 
ing over the handlebars and spraying from 
the carriers. To-day these bicycles have a 
surrealist air; to anyone like myself who saw 
the May Day procession in London in 1938 
which the Surrealists insisted upon joining 
(despite the glum, incomprehending, and 
quite natural disapproval of the Trade Union 
and Labour Party delegations), they bring a 
certain frisson. For these rosy bicyclists of the 
fin de sihle and those bicyclists of 1938, with 
cages of roses or of birds upon their heads, 
were all pedalling steadily into the abyss. 

I N 1938, they had a pretty good idea that 
this was so. In 1900, no idea at all. Every¬ 
one was having a wonderful time, and 
having it with a superbity of style, or rather, 
a superbity of good-bad taste, which had 
probably not been bettered since Marie- 
Antoinette gave parties at Versailles. Down 
the Seine the bateaux-mouches were fluttered 
all over with handkerchiefs like flowers in a 
breeze swarmed by butterflies. Young bloods 
in high collars, hair worn with the ubiquitous 
side-middle parting, set forth in their ex¬ 
plosive, stinking motor cars. Aesthetes were 
still reading Pierre Louys, and adoring 
Debussy. Thoughtful amorists with psycho¬ 
logical interests were studying Georges de 


Porto Riche. Gabriele d’Annunzio, a trifle 
sere, unexpectedly minute, was racing grey¬ 
hounds, and had just published ll Fuoco. It 
is just conceivable that Marcel Proust was 
paying surreptitious visits to Oscar Wilde, in 
his rooms in the Passage dcs Beaux-Arts. 

Anyway, Madame Armand de Caillavct 
thought it possible. 

During the dark days of 1898, when the 
Revisionists were suffering their worst disasters, 
Proust was working at the apartment of a humble 
friend in the Passage des Beaux-Arts. So at least 
he told Madame de Caillavct, when he met her 
on the street. But she knew that in or near the 
Passage a broken and bloated acquaintance of 
Proust’s, Oscar Wilde, was living under an 
assumed name and she could not help wondering. 
Was Proust surreptitiously seeing Wilde? Was he 
paying regular visits to the llorid and dingy bed- 
rfxim at the Hotel d'Alsace? She was.inclined to 
suspect that he wa.s. But it seems more likely 
that he was doing exactly what he said—visiting 
a humble friend and working in surroundings 
that he found more congenial than those in the 
Boulevard Malcsherbes * 

Though speculation is not much use, it is 
not altogether unlikely that Madame Armand 
de Caillavct was right. Those who sense 
some inherent probability arc basing it on a 
conviction that Proust would have been open 
in the friendship, had it existed; I don’t be¬ 
lieve he would. Despite the increasing free¬ 
dom of chatter on forbidden subjects, Proust 
had bain very low about his own inversion. 
Gide reproached him for it, for disguising 
the real Marcel, for disguising the boys as 
girls: artistically, Proust was right and Gide 
was wrong. For the strength of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu is the objectivity, 
not so much of Marcel himself, but of a 
shadowy Marcel standing just behind his 
shoulder, a little derisive at times. When the 
Marcel of the book is ridiculous, the other 
Marcel knows it. Proust, unlike Gide, wished 
his own nature had been otherwise than it 
was. He makes a few attempts to make 
homosexuality seem beautiful, with his 

• Proust had certainly met Wilde at least twice, 
in 1894, and possibly earlier. I am indebted for this 
information to his biographer, Mr. George D. 
Painter, who has also suggested to me that some 
traits in the character of Charlus may conceivably 
find their origin in Wilde. This is a novel idea, and 
the more I think of it the more plausible it seems. 
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images of the flower, the bee, and the 
medusa. Yet on the whole he condemns: 
condemns himself as well as others. He is a 
moralist, and the spiritual city he chose for 
his inverts was the city of Sodom, on which 
the fire rained down. That he could do this, 
is an enormous strength to the work. There 
is no kind of special pleading. Indeed, there 
is objective comment falling between sadness 
and risibility. Charlus, with his assessment of 
“Thirty per cent!” as the ratio of homo¬ 
sexual males to the whole population, is a 
figure of fun. If Proust had ever abrogated 
his capacity for human judgment and self¬ 
judgment by openly taking sides, the steel 
structure of the book could never have been 
erected. He may have visited Wilde after the 
downfall; but he would not have confessed 
to it. 

A s A social historian, Proust is altogether 
. remarkable. He wrote only of a small 
section of society, the aristocracy and the 
rising bourgeoisie; but demonstrated the role 
of each with the harshness of a Marxist. It is 
an odd thing that nearly all great cataclysms 
have been preceded by a silly season. This 
silliness appears to be the last hilarity in the 
last moment of the sunset. It was endemic 
in France before the Revolution; in Germany 
(but it was a grim silliness) before the rise of 
Hitler; in Petersburg from 1905 right up to 
1917. What Proust saw was the downfall of 
the last remnants of feudalism, remnants 
powerless in practical terms, but still the 
basis of the Establishment. It takes a good 
many little revolutions to effect a total 
change; and it took one, under the leadership 
of Madame Verdurin, the new Madame 
Tallien of an age in which money talked 
loudest, to put an end to the kind of con¬ 
trols M. dc Charlus was still attempting to 
exercise. 

Saintinc aurait du me consultcr avant de se 
maricr . . . il v a une eugenique socialc comme 
il y cn a une physiologiquc, et j’en suis peut-^tre 
Ic scul doctcur. Lc cas de Saintinc ne soulevait 
aucune discussion, il etait clair qu'en faisant le 
manage qu'il a fait, il s'attachait un poids mort, 
et mettait $a flamme sous Ic boisseau. Sa vie 
sociale ftait finie. Je lui aurais expliqu^, et il 
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m’aurait compris at U est intelligut . . . on est 
atnsi soi-meme, quand on salt ra’^outcr, 
I'accouciicur dc son dcstiu. 

It was ccrtamly not yet time for Madame 
Pipelet* to come to the party; she would 
have to wait a good seventeen years for that, 
and in another country; but it was time for 
Madame Verdurin and her friends, for the 
Cottards, the Bontemps, the Forchevilles. 
She knew it; and she knew that a good 
kick would throw the door wide. She had 
recovered from her worst social set-back, the 
Dreyfus case, when her drawing-rooms had 
been open to Rcinach and to Labori; the 
scars were growing over those old social 
wounds and the subject could be dropped. 
Indeed, she had got some very positive good 
out of it as well .is evil; only the Affair 
could have brought the Prince dc Guer- 
mantes, as a convinced Dreyfusard, into her 
house at La Raspeliere. 

So she struck; and despite the withering 
snub by a crownless Queen now so jwor that 
she had to make use of the public transport, 
she triumphed. It was possible, Marcel said, 
that her assault upon M. dc Charlus had litde 
practical effect upon the Baron, since he con¬ 
tracted septic pneumonia afterwards and lay 
for months between life and death. In such 
circumstances, he may not have bothered 
aliout his “executioners” at all. Yet— 

Apres avoir penso un instant aux Verdurin, 
\f. de Cliarliis sc sentait trop fatigud, sc rctour- 
nait centre son niur et ne pensait pins d rien. 

But Madame Verdurin continued to think 
of him; that was her strength. Having joined 
battle, she did not retire from it at the first 
successful skirmish. The "neurasthenic” 
Morel (“neurasthenia” was as fashionable a 
complaint in 1900 as a slipped disc in 1950) 
was egged on to persecute his former patron, 
to write brilliant lampoons entitled, “TAe 
Misadventure of a Pedantic Duchess, the Old 
Age of the Baroness," "Oncle d’AmSrique 
et Tante de Franefort," and "Gaillard 
d’Arrihre," which were privately circulated 
among the Baron’s enemies and former 

• “Pipclct,” from Eugene Sue’s Mysthes de Paris 
(?842-3); pejorative: a concierge. 
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friends. By the time the war was under way, 
M. de Charlus was held to be not only a 
ridiculous old pederast but a potential traitor. 
He was completely ruined, and with his 
glory faded the whole glory of the dukes and 
princes, the last russet glow of the Middle 
Ages. 

I N FACT, the characters of Proust fell to 
decay just a little before the actual decay 
of the golden age set in. They were heralds 
of the downfall; in their faces the future 
was written large. The year 1900 might have 
been the peak year for Proust himself, of his 
remaining strength, of his social hope and 
social triumph; yet, looking back with his 
own peculiar wisdom, it was in that year 
that he set the “execution” of M. de Charlus 
and wrote of Marcel as a cynical, even a 
treacherous, bystander by the steps of the 
scaffold. This was the colour, the tone, of 
the year as he saw it by hindsight. At the 
time, it had seemed pure gold. 

MarccI used to spend his evenings working in 
the big dining-room, the walls of which were 
austerdy p.anclled in mahogany. The table held 
books, papers, and an oil lamp “the mild golden 
illumination of which he particularly liked." 
There, when the electric lights h.id been switched 
off and the house was asleep, he would sit read¬ 
ing Saint-Simon, Chateaubriand, Saintc-Benvc, 
and Emile Male. He never kept his door shut 
against familiar friends — Antoine Bibe.sco, 
Georges de I.auris, Louis d'Albufera, and Bert¬ 
rand de F^nclon whose bright eyes and flying 
coat-tads were later to take their place among the 
list of elements that went to make up Saint- 
Loup’s charm. Pretty Louisa de Mornand would 


sometimes look in, after the theatre, to say good¬ 
night. It is worth remarking that all these people, 
actress, diplomat, scholar, poet and horseman, 
considered it a privilege to be counted a friend 
of this obscure invalid who seemed to be using 
them as a means by which he might explore the 
world. ‘To us he was like some foreign noble¬ 
man wrapped in the mystery of a land which 
existed only in his mind ana memory.” (Andrd 
Maurois, The Quest for Proust.) 

In Nicole Vedres’s haunting film, the 
shadows fall very suddenly over the reful¬ 
gent life of Paris in flower. The flood waters 
rise, literally, from the Seine; there is a shot 
of people wading through the streets past the 
flooded shops, groping along by a wall on 
which in great letters is painted the name of 
a tradesman— “thirion.” Monsieur Thirion, 
the social nobody whom Madame de Ville- 
parisis married for love. I cannot suppose the 
name on that wall suggested a name to 
Proust; yet I can’t help hoping it did. After 
the floods, hunger; the soup-kitchens, the 
strikes, the bread-lines, the gorgeous charity 
concerts given by women as pretty as 
Renoir’s Madame Charpentier. M. Falli^rcs, 
like an old and happy hen with a white 
beard, hunting for the last time with the 
Kaiser at Rambouillet. And then, filling the 
streets with a vast flutter, white as the flutter 
of the bdteau-mouche excursions fourteen 
years ago, men and women snatching at the 
newspapers which gave the order of Mobili¬ 
sation. 

Tlic golden weather was ended. The troop 
trains drew out of the stations. And the rain 
came down. 



Three Poems from South Africa 


In Bloemfontein 

Woman to man, they lie, 

He not quite white 
As her, nor she 
So black as he. 

Save where lier stomach curves 
llis flesh and hers, 
(bmmingling, match. 

Eyes catch. 

That dare not meet 
Beyond the niglit. 

Though their alternate 
Thighs, locked tight, 

Defy you to discriminate 
Between hr skin and hors. 

To him Pass Laws 
Apply^ she knows no night. 

But that pale strip her loins 
Keep from the sun 
Marks her, his tiger-woman, 
White, while he's all one. 

That stripe convicts. He covers 
With his hand the site 
Of crime. Soon shutters. 

Striping him with light 

Peel colour from his hips— 

She llis woman, he 

Her man, simply human 

Like the heart beneath her lips. 

A matter of degree 
Elsewhere, no inore^ 

But here, in Bloemfontein, 

Keep dosed the door. 


At Umhlanga 

He to her: “I lick salt 
From your lips, your tongue 
Tasting of oceans I long 
To travel together.” 

Betel-pink, her mouth halts 
All thoughts of whether. 

Or rather, assuming— 

And she, loosening her sari. 
Cinnamon, leans from tlie silk, 

” Darling, lei’s not talk 
Now, hurry—” 

The sugar cane shielding 
Her yielding 

To him, surf at their elbow booming. 


Sometime Never 

Could she, I wonder, fake it ? 

Pretend for that other 
Now that he takes it 
Ilis duo, what I knew, 

When it wore true ? 

Or will her wish to inflict 

J’ain on us both constrict 

Those masochist muscles, and illusion 

Continue, he not knowing 

The game, and its throwing? 

Perhai>s simply the greater her pain 

The pleasure, as that other 

Time, wlien we parted, and in rain. 

Through brambles, she walked 

Her bare flesh, like an animal 

Tearing it, willing herself less beautiftil. 

Alan Ross 
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"Remember, you are all ambassadors. As 
Americans you stic\ out likfi a sore thumb. 
Don’t criticise them and don’t compare their 
way of life with ours. We’re guests here and 
don’t you forget it." 

—BRIEFINO OFFICER TO NEW ARRIVALS AT 
AMERICAN AIR BASE, SCUI.THURPE. 

"That’s another thing we don’t like about 
the Yani{s. You feel they’re ordered to be 
nice to you." 

—yoUNC LABOURER, BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 

"Frankly, I don’t care for the Blokes. Slow, 
stupid, and unimaginative. Why don’t they 
get on the ball'i' Like the Germans." 

—AIR FORCE MAJOR, BURTONWOOD. 

"The Bloke k^ds. Ever see anything like 
them? Why can't our kids he like that?" 

■ -SUPPLY SFRCEANT, BRIZE NORTON. 

"Oh, I couldn't marry an English boy 
now." 

■ GIRL IN DANCE HAIL, WARRINGTON. 

"No. we don’t like girls from our village 
marrying Yanks. If they do it’s their look¬ 
out, and we let them know about it." 

—MINER, NEAR ST. HFI.ENS. 

"Well, I'll tell you straight. We see an 
Englishman and right off k»ow what he is. 
With an .Imerican you never can tell. 
There’s a definite barrier there between us, 
like the colour-bar." 

—LOCAL JOURNALIST, OXFORDSHIRE. 

"I can't very likely c.xplain it. I want to 
raise my family here. It's good for them. 
They love the English." 

--V1R FORCE CAPTAIN, WETHERSFIELD. 

"Look, ulister. Im's not talk erap. If that 
whistle ever blows far real, do you think ^ 
think coming back nlive'?’’ 

—HLOr OFFICER, BRIZE NORTON. 

"The only thing that gets us nervous as 
the dickens is a question in the House of 
Commons." 

—S.A.C. PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICER. 

"Man, after those two years in Georgia it 
wasn’t my country. I never want to go back- 
This is where, you know, I can swing like 
any other cat. Understand?" 

NEGRO AIRMAN, BRIZE NORTON. 


Clancy Sigal 
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T h e “G.I.’s” are men of the United 
States Air Force, and belong to the 
tactical Third Air Force, which is 
NATO-committed, or to Strategic Air Command 
which takes its orders straight from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington and has its com¬ 
mand-post at Offiitt Air Base near Omaha, 
Nebraska, .site of the famous red telephone. 
(Other American service branches maintain 
only token units in the United Kingdom.) 

There are about 30,000 American servicemen 
in England, all volunteers, half with families 
over here, making 75,000-80,000 Americans at 
(mainly) bomber bases spread out roughly in 
the triangle between Norfolk, Lancashire, and 
south of London. They arc fewer, and they 
live less conspicuously, than at any time since 
the Berlin Blockade. 

"The behaviour of the G.I.’s has improved 
beyond all recognition. But sometimes 1 think 
the cost was too high. We never see them any 
more." 

—EDIIOR, OXFORDSHIRE NEWSPAPER. 

These bases, technically speaking, are com¬ 
manded by R.A.F. wing commanders who are 
rarely in evidence. 

The Americans living on them tend to'comc 
from the small town and rural areas of the 
South, South-west, and Middle-west areas of the 
United States. They arc a different sort from 
the G.L of the 1940's. Only among the young 
airmen in the lower four ranks do you still 
find the basis of the old G.L stereotype, com¬ 
pounded, as it was, and is, of World War 11 
memories, the portrayals of the late Bonar 
Colleano and Hgllywood’s own cliches, the 
cartoons of Giles and the Beeting glimpses of 
one’s own eyes. But this young, bachelor G.L, 
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however often he may be seen promenading in 
Piccadilly Circus on week-end nights, is becom¬ 
ing statistically less significant. 

It is an industrialised, volunteer, career- 
minded Air Force, with deep affinities in 
organisation and ethos to the American busi¬ 
ness corporation, staffed by fliers who look (and 
behave) like business executives, sergeant- 
technicians, and young airmen who, as like as 
not, arc slightly disillusioned with how un- 
glamorous K has all become. For better or 
worse, the day of the .swashbuckling, open- 
handed G.I. is drawing to a rapid close. 

Most of the officers arc in the thirty-to-forty 
age bracket, the enlisted airmen in their late 
twenties, with few teen-agers. Almost all the 
officers and a big number of non-coms have 
their wives and children over here with them. 
Crime and juvenile delinquency rates arc low, 
re-enlistment high. 

"It is a good feeling. You're never alone in 
the Air Force." 

—SERGEANT, SCULTHORPE. 

"I ltl{e it in the Air Force. You don’t have to 
}{eep up with the Joneses." 

—airman’s wipe, burtonwood. 

‘^The mission is everything. I am nothing." 

—PUX)T CAPTAIN, BURTONWOOD. 

Many of the airmen and their wives arc of 
Scots-Irish-English origin and asked to come 
here. They feel a vague blood attachment to 
the United Kingdom, which soon fades when 
they perceive the Britons do not reciprocate. 
Yet, despite disappointments and mixed feel¬ 
ings about the English environment, a high 
proportion will attempt an extension of their 
tour, particularly those who live in the semi¬ 
luxury of on-base “tobacco" housing. 


T h e first thing that strikes an outsider about 
the American bases is their almost cari¬ 
catured Americantuss. The kids keep up with 
the latest Stateside fad, the adult women drc$$ 
like schoolgirls, and the vernacular of their hus¬ 
bands is a flavourful but strikingly self-conscious 
blend of obscenity, slang, and technical lingo. 

The atmosphere is unbelievably domestic. 
Launderettes and prams and airmen, dutifully 
carrying mountainous bags of groceries, compte 
against the improbably streaking whine of jet 
bombers. There is a dominant note of family as 
against military activity, and also an enforced 
youthfulncss which, like everything else on the 
base, is an amplification and distortion of State¬ 
side civilian patterns. 

The Air Base is an enclave of strictly Ameri¬ 
can life. Virtually all the G.I.*s and their wives, 
even those who arc out in the villages (“on the 
economy”), make the Ba.sc the centre of their 
lives in England. The officers and noiKoms 
who are in the low-rent, ultra-modern 
“tobacco" houses—American-stylc dwellings 
built on the bases by British contractors as part 
of a complicated barter deal involving surplus 
tobacco—consider themselves lucky and rarely 
venture off the base. Contact with the surround¬ 
ing English is minimal. It is not unfair to say 
that the vast majority of the inhabitants are 
living in something like a social vacuum, and 
are effectively, if accidentally, self-insulated 
against the people, traditions, and day-to-day 
events in Britain. 

"I expected England to open up its arms to 
me. After all, we've been taught it's the mother 
country. But nothing like that happened." 

—sergeant’s wife, scui.thorpe. 

"All right. I’ll tell you why I don't like the 
Americans. They won’t mix with us hut fust 
keep to themselves. They might as well live in 
another world " 

—TFFN-AGER, LAKENHEATH. 

The main Third A.F. Base is near Sculthorpc, 
Norfolk. Ten thousand Americans live on it. 
The B-66 bomber wing at Sculthorpc is an all- 
weather round-thc<lock striking force, the only 
one of its kind in nato. On this huge ba.sc—the 
largest U.S.A.F, station in the United King¬ 
dom-the air crews live with their families in 
an official state of combat readiness termed 
"Blast Off." 

Further south, on a covey of bases in the 
Oxfordshire area. Strategic Air Command 
maintains what is probably the greatest concen- 
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tration in the world of what it calls “nuclear 
deterrent power” (atom bombs). 

S.A.C. is something of a corps unto itself. 
In its mission, and the way it has been taught 
to think about itself, it is different. Unlike the 
Third A.F,, S.A.C. performs under an opera¬ 
tional concept, known as "Reflex" in which 
combat crews do not live with their families 
but are rotated to this country in their B-47’s 
for only a few weeks at a time and then return 
to America. (Third A.F. crews can sometimes 
count on assignment in England for as long as 
three years.) Until about a year ago it was 
S.A.C. practice to deposit entire wings of 
B-47 ’s on English bases for tours lasting several 
months. "Reflex," however, involves the use of 
only a small number of bombers, dispcr.scd on 
the ground, and instantly prepared to go 
against prc-sclcctcd targets in the event of an 
alert. 

Practice alerts arc held all the time. Crews 
go aloft without knowing whether an alert is 
practice or not. In both its internal and external 
publicity, the Air Force emphasises the extreme 
unlikelihood of a nuclear weapon exploding 
accidentally; according to one oflScial account, 
to drop the bomb it would be necessary for a 
crew member to loosen the appropriate mechan¬ 
ism with a hand-wrench. 

The three-man S.A.C. bomber crews are 
usually composed of mature family men with 
much flying experience and a low kindling- 
point temperament. Some are grandfathers, 
many look like suburban business-men, and 
they are a hand-picked ^lite. 

S.A.C. bases exist solely to house these few 
"Reflex" crews who, when they arc on stand¬ 
by status, never leave each other’s company. 
They live and cat together, attend the cinema 
together, even go to formal dances ensemble in 
their green flying suits with pistols at their hips. 
On stand-by duty, they are treated like 
samurai, and their status and privileges tend to 
be resented by non-flying base personnel, 

"No, sir, I don’t thin\ much about what you 
call the consequences. No, not very often: in fact, 
seldom at all. You're too busy up there. . . . We 
Imow that we would never drop a weapon on 
the Russians unless they started a war first. Also, 
we’ve practised so many times it’s a routine, fust 
Hhe carrying this Coke bottle across the room and 
bringing it bach.. • • • y"* ‘7 someone told 

me to rd press the button. I’m not, you have 
to remember, sir, because of my job, the most 
competent to do things /ii(f that. But yes, / would. 

"ti\e I said, we wouldn’t unless they started 
it first. .., You have to remember, bombing now. 


it’s a lot more efficient than in the last war. We 
always, you understand, try for pin-point bomb¬ 
ing, and we get pretty good at it. But this time 
when we deliver a bomb we know it’s going to 
knock, out the factory or whatever is our target. 
It may he five miles ofl the mark, 
we'll have struck our target anyway. I know it 
sounds a little, well, you know, crude, but when 
you knock out everything you knock out some¬ 
thing. I guess it does sound a little crude, put that 
way." 

—B-47 CREW MEMBER, LANCASHIRE. 

It is tempting, but* I think not accurate, to 
a.scribe certain incidents which tend to recur on 
the bases (particularly Sculthorpe) to “atom 
jitters.” (dancer alleges g.i. molested her on 
a-base/atom sergeant barricades self with 
gun/trigger-happt H-bomb captain frightens 

NORFOLK CIVILIAN, etC.) 

Physical isolation, the hugeness and imper¬ 
sonality of a large base, the bleakness of the 
wintry rural landscape, probably have as much 
to do with sparking off these affairs as any other 
factor. Though it may be that the undercurrent 
of rumour-mongering you hear about suicides 
and mental breakdowns (especially on the 
smaller S.A.C. bases, which appear to have 
higher general morale) is symptomatic of worry 
driven underground. Morbid gossip is endemic. 

W i T H their barber shops, beauty parlours, 
liquor stores, laundries and dry- 
cleaners, post offices, shoe repair shops, Ameri¬ 
can Express Company, movies, service clubs, 
bowling alley, library, chapels, PX’.s, snack bars, 
photo hobby shops, gyms, etc., the bomber bases 
radiate nothing so much as a heavy absence of 
emergency or crisis atmosphere. Life has the 
surface placidity of a newish housing develop¬ 
ment in Indiana or California. 

"Hell, nobody around here worried about 
Quemoy for about two months. That’s what I 
figure the political time lag on these things. Two 
months.’’ 

—BASE LIBRARIAN, BRIEF. NOPTON. 

But in talking to them in off-duty hours, and 
in the villages and towns around the bases, I 
did gain an impression that many officers, par¬ 
ticularly those closest to Operations, are— 
despite a clubby bonhomie which is one of the 
guises of the general apathy—jumpy at moments 
of sudden political stress. 

I was at a base last winter when a pale and 
rather excited Officer (a combat hero) told me 
in his office that Khrushchev’s “ultimatum” 
speech had just come over the radio. 'This 
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officer, who had until then seemed an easy* 
going and imperturbable man, rattled of! an 
inaccurate and highly<charged version of what 
had actually been threatened in Berlin. 

"The Russians say they’re not going to let 
our truck convoys into Berlin,” he said. "So 
we’re to send in an armoured column. I’ve just 
been talking to the boys in Operations, and 
they say this could be it....” 

Away from operations, off the flight-line, how¬ 
ever, I could not escape the impression that the 
bases seem more blanketed in domestic phlegm 
than jumped up by atomic nerves. The overall 
G.I. picture is one of normality, even of 
placidity, a remarkable absence of juvenile 
delinquency among dependent children and 
cohesive family units: a community free of many 
of the economic, psychological, and racial 
stresses of America. 

II. The Commisnity 

"Sure, we’re a mirror of the United States. A 
cracked and distorted mirror.” 

—RED CROSS OFFICIAL, OXFORDSHIRE. 

V IEWED as a social organism, the G.I. Air 
Force community in England can be com¬ 
pared to nothing in the British scene. It stands 
apart, a lonely colony of nomadic strangers, in a 
{lerpctual state of indecision about its own itlcn- 
tity. 

In fact, the G.I. community in England is a 
“company town,” whose inhabitants arc normal, 
decent, and friendly Americans, who may be 
morally and emotionally disenfranchised, but are 
materially secure in a way that relatively few 
Americans are in the United States. 

”lVe came in for securityj for a Welfare Stale, 
and got more than we bargained for. It smothers 
us, without meaning to. The Air Force isn't to 
blame, the Government isn’t to blame. I don’t 
know. Maybe it is a good life.” 

• —sergeant’s wife, eastcotf.. 

”No, you’ve got it wrong. The Air Force isn't 
Big Daddy. It’s Big Momma." 

—^AlR FORCE PSyCHIATRlST. 

By and large, the Air Force in England is com¬ 
posed of Americans who find themselves in the 
service as a career almost by accident and who 
rarely planned it that way, men with large 
families, a certain level of administrative or tech¬ 
nical proficiency, and a burden of domestic 
worries. Many of the young low-rankers came 
in to escape an Army draft, a surprising number 
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of older non-coms were business failures in 
civilian life, and a large number of World War II 
reserve officers reluctantly elected to remain in, 
after abrupt call-backs during Korea, when they 
saw they had lost their hand-hold on the civilian 
ladder of status. To-day, most have settled down 
to putting their time in towards the minimum 
twenty-year retirement which, more than promo¬ 
tion, is the almost hallowed goal. They live and 
cat exceedingly well, surrounded by expensive 
duplicates of virtually every facility in the civilian 
world of the United States (from barbecue pit 
to P.T.A.) which the Air Force can reasonably 
provide. Including perks, a sergeant with a 
family enjoys an Air Force standard of life 
which a Birmingham board director might envy. 
Very few G.I.’s to whom I spoke could tell me 
exactly how much money they made. After 
laborious computations with paper and pencil, 
most gave up with a sheepish grin and said I 
would have to find out from the Finance Office. 

Everything on these bases is more American 
than anything I can remember in America, ex¬ 
cept that phenomenon which they most nearly 
resemble; the brand-new jerry-built suburban 
housing developments which you can see on the 
outskirts of any city from Levittown, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to San Fernando, California. 

And here, of course, is one of the clues to the 
G.I. frame of mind. Because he inhabits a com¬ 
munity manquf, like his counterpart in the 
Stateside New Towns, he compensates for a feel¬ 
ing of individual lostness and absence of real 
community tradition by compulsively reminding 
himself of his Amcrican-ncss. In this, he is 
assisted by the Air Force, which, in order to 
retain its cadre of specialists and air-crew mem¬ 
bers, has so energetically institutionalised the 
most typically “American” features of small¬ 
town life that the grandiose end-product often 
resembles nothing in the U.S, scene it is pre¬ 
sumably copying and representing. 

“These Americans. They’re the loneliest people 
I’ve ever dealt with. They just don’t kjtow how 
to be alone." 

—COMMUNITY RELATIONS OFFICER, OXFORDSHIRE. 

Contributing to this impression of hyperbolic 
Americanism is, paradoxically, the geographi¬ 
cally unrepresentative nature of the G.I. him¬ 
self. He’s a small-town and rural American. 

Largely absent is the urbanised second- 
generation immigrant, the Jew or Italo- or Slavo- 
Amcrican, the “melting-pot” boy from New 
York or Chicago, who is indispensable to the 
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full-featured American face. You can actually 
tee this in the cast of the G.I. faces, which fail 
to reflect that diversity in genetic strain that is 
the trade-mark of America’s great city streets 
and was so recognisable in the conscript forces 
in England during the last war. (The exception 
is the Negro G.I., of which more below.) 

Which means that on these bases you seldom 
meet up with “pepper,” that characteristically 
American streak of free-wheeling, urban critical 
scepticism. As in the U.S. itself, the evidences 
of a passionate demand on life are not as visible 
as they once were. I had a haunting sense that 
for these people “the great American dream," 
the secular utopia, has been, at least temporarily, 
packed in. 

The Churches play no important r 61 e. Like 
the PX’s they exist to dispense a commodity and 
satisfy a need but arc not a significant influence 
on the community. The chaplains officiate at 
religious ceremonies, try to help in personal 
tangles, and organise Little League baseball 
games. 

' 77 / tell you what it u with these people. At 
bottom it is a failure of identification 

—CHAPLAIN, SCULTHORPE. 

Contributing to this lack of community intro¬ 
spection and this sense of void is the marked 
absence of any important body of informed or 
liberal opinion. Air Force “intellectuals” arc as 
rare as hen’s teeth. All ranks eschew politics 
with a fierce boredom: they simply won’t be 
drawn out. Critical periodicals, such as The 
Nation, New Republic, Progressive, etc., arc not, 
as far as I could sec, sold on any of the news¬ 
stands. 

Thus, despite a variety of clothes, regional 
accents, and former social positions, there is an 
impression of extraordinary sameness to these 
bases, an outward show of conformity which 
earns a visitor, regardless of where he is or to 
whom he’s talking, the same response, over and 
over again, to his questions—sometimes in 
exactly the same words. Few venture to say what 
is really on their minds. Involved less in present 
worries than future anxieties, the Air Force 
people seem uneasily, vaguely aware of the 
forces making for change in the world and in 
their own country, but want very much to dis¬ 
regard them. 

"When I get bae\ home, after my enlistment, 
maybe I’ll tall( about Karl Marx. But you won’t 
eatch me tailing about the National Health Ser¬ 
vice. I’ve got a career to thin\ about, mister.” 

—SERGEANT, BURTONWOOD. 


T hi Americans at the air bases present a 
picture of themselves as being in a state 
of conscious flight from the competitiveness and 
anxiety of American life. Family heads speak of 
the Air Force as a heaven-sent refuge against 
the disintegration of family solidarity in the 
States. True, there is a nagging suspicion, 
among both air crews and non-fliers, that the 
new military science of missilery may put them 
out of business (and some men are already 
switching over). Butjthe others insist that, in 
one way or another, the Air Force won’t forget 
them. 

Again and again, husband and wife tell you 
that they like life in the Air Force, that they 
feel protected and cared for, that they can owe 
an undivided allegiance to the Air Force as to 
no civilian corporation, and that “Thank God, 
wc don’t have to keep up with the Joneses.” 

"With each man's ran\ on his sleeve, and with 
every one of us l{nowtng exactly how much 
money he ma\es, there's no chance to put on 
the dog li/(e bacl( home.” 

—ELDERLY NON-COM’s WIFE, LONDON. 

By its members, the Air Force is often seen as 
placing an artificial but none the less reassuring 
limit on the degree to which they can compete 
with one another. Though there is constant 
gossip about promotions and ceaseless fears of 
“Riffing” (Reduction In Force, or redundancy), 
it is quietly known that, particularly with non- 
officers, a man does not get sacked unless he 
is considerably below the efficiency line. My 
hunch is that because of this there is less view¬ 
ing of personal relationships as a source of self- 
aggrandisement. (Some Air Force doctors to 
whom I put this disagreed bitterly.) 

Husbands and wives say that they find this 
less competitive system more than compensates 
for the annoyances and necessary submissions 
to military life; it relieves them of participation 
in “the civilian rat race.” (You also hear this 
argument from G.I.’s who come from the most 
backward and impoverished areas of the United 
States where “the rat race” has yet to come.) 
The officers occasionally complain that their 
wives try to duplicate, in the social whirl of the 
bases, the carousel of status-seeking, but the Air 
Force conveniendy provides too many escape- 
hatches—flying duty, temporary assignments 
elsewhere, etc.—for this to get on a man’s back. 

% 

"Ift tihe ... we go through all the motions 
and nothing very much happens. I mean, when 
the woman next door passes by without coming 
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in for morning coffee, I start to wonder what’s 
wrong. Yet I can't say that I reatly Ukf her tkaS 
much." 

—CKrtKitCt mn, buitonwood. 

I T I s in the home, however, that there is still 
very much the American pattern of competi¬ 
tion—^tween husband and wife (though on a 
muted scale), and with, again, the Air Force 
acting as arbiter and de-limiter of tensions. The 
adult women wear bobby-socks and teen-age 
skirts, and their husbands drink too much and 
boast of their sexual exploits far more than they 
would dare in an American civilian community. 
(The Air Force is quite permissive about alco¬ 
holism and promiscuity, and very punitive on 
homosexuality.) 

The G.I. children arc healthy, well-dressed, 
and out-going. A number of them are step¬ 
children from marriages made unstable by 
divorces and war deaths, and many of the boys 
want to join the Air Force “like Dad.” Their 
teachers .say they arc skilful at making friend¬ 
ships which, because they move about so much, 
rarely go deep. G.I. husbands and wives arc ter¬ 
rifically touched and impressed by English 
children, whose discipline, sobriety, and good 
manners they admire and envy. 

"The G.I. marriage is more stable than a 
civilian marriage. They’re protected here, so 
there's less tension. Also, here in England, jar 
less adtdtery. Yes, definitely more stable and less 
adultery." 

—REO CROSS OFFICIAI,, BASE X. 

"If I had the time I could do marriage counsel¬ 
ling all day, hours a day, 7 days a weel{, 5a 
wee\s a year." 

—CHAPLAIN, SAME BASE. 

The teachers disagree among themselves about 
the source and authenticity of the even balance 
displayed by the G.I. kids, which is in such 
contrast to Stateside adolescent behaviour. Those 
who have taught in the turbulent classrooms of 
the big cities enjoy it. A few privately suspect 
this "adjustment” is only superficial and tem¬ 
porary. 

"I don't know. Maybe it’s because we move 
around so much. Still, most of the people you’ve 
been talking to are assured of staying here for 
three years, maybe more. That isn't so short a 
time." 

—sergeant’s wife, sculthorpe. 

The airman and his wife make the base the 
focus of their lives, and except on holidays 
rarely venture off it. Unlike the young bachelor 
G.I., who tends to swing between the extremes 
of rhapsodising England and denigrating it, the 
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mature Air Fmce couple stubbornly tell them¬ 
selves they are "having a wonderful time in 
Europe." When you ask them, they admit they 
are not quite sure where along the line they 
decided to “stick it out in the Service”; pro¬ 
bably, the husband tells you, during his last fur¬ 
lough back to his home town where he became 
frightened at the steep rise in civilian prices and 
how rapidly the small business man was being 
pushed to the wall. The wife often is worrfM 
about her husband forming a dangerous depen¬ 
dence on the Service, but even she is forced to 
concede that the family is doing better than it 
would in “the big PX” (the United States). 

"They idealise what they’re doing here, and 
they idealise their retirement. But when it comes 
to the point, they either re-up or cracl{-up, or 
both." 

—FORMER AIR FORCE DOCTOR. 

Perhaps the husband drinks too much, and he 
may have an English girl friend “stashed away” 
in one of the nearby villages, but otherwise he 
leads a quiet family life. More often than not, 
his wife is bored but resigned, and spends much 
time in local villages shopping for antiques. 
They may run, at considerable expense, a 
Detroit-made car, which is clumsy on the 
narrow English roads; but they keep it because 
it makes them feel less homesick, more "on top” 
of a strange country which sometimes confuses 
them when they venture out into it, because the 
language is the same and so little else is. 

As a rule, they take it as it comes. Theirs is a 
live-and-lct-live attitude. They don’t fight any¬ 
body. If they have contrary opinions, they either 
do not develop or express tbem, except as the 
careful “griping” formula of the Air Force com¬ 
munity allows. No sense, they say, in rocking 
the boat. And anyway, it’s only “a few more 
years” to retirement and that fishing lodge in 
Vermont or hunting cabin in Maine. The wife, 
who has heard other G.I.’s weave fantasies about 
their fishing lodges, hunting camps, and 
tourist motels, occasionally wonders what kind 
of story her husband is telling himself. For it 
has not escaped her notice how many G.I.’s 
swear they are going back to civilian life only 
to rc-enlist after their twentieth year, and how 
many of those who do leave the military simply 
go out and hunt up Civil Service jobs where, 
again, they have a huge organisation to take 
care of them. (Non<oms, on the down-side of 
their twenty years, habitually suffer from 
periodic fits of depression, known as "sweating- 
out blues.”) 
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ANT Britons, impatient with the Atneri- 
can habit ol building their military 
esublishments to resemble a gigantic PX<um- 
maternity centre, forget that it is an industrial* 
ised Air Force whose operations could not be 
conducted without trabed specialists. And these 
are men who happen to be pragmatic, amenitics- 
conscious Main Street Americans to whom no 
ainount of propaganda or glamour can match 
the in-hand attractions of salary, security, and 
perks. To keep its people, the Air Force civilian- 
ises and normalises its operational bases to a 
remarkable (and often, to the British, a dis¬ 
agreeably startling) degree. 

Even so, career airmen and their wives who 
are old enough to have felt something of the 
venerable American distaste for the military 
(especially sharp in the ’thirties) now often feel 
guilty and slightly ashamed of where they are, 
and (except for the operational fliers) feel, more 
than their counterparts in the R.A.F., a need 
to explain themselves. They don’t try to conceal 
their doubts with patriotic or political rational¬ 
isations, but explain their presence in a military 
establishment as part of their “search for 
security” for themselves and their children. 
This is not to say that some do not feel, in a 
vague and partial fashion, identified with “the 
mission.” Especially in the officer ranks they 
can and do feel towards the Air Force a proud, 
deep, and sentimental loyalty, and are, in fact, 
not as emotionally uninvolvcd as they them¬ 
selves often pretend. 

' 7 / /Aey as!{ me, I tell them they’re on the 
right side, that there is a just war. But nobody 
ever comes in to seek, guidance on that sort of 
thing." 

—CHAPLAIN, BRIZE NORTON. 

Part of this process—of keeping a leg stuck 
firmly in both camps, of drawing security and 
a kind of high purpose from the Service while 
maintaining a civilian guise and outlook— 
seems to involve a wholesale semi-conscious 
agreement not to recognise the full implications 
of the military function of the Air Force, For 
the airmen and their wives to whom I spoke— 
including atom-bomber pilots—the meaning of 
what they are doing over here is as abstract, im¬ 
personal, and remote as it is to the average Eng¬ 
lishman. 

“No, of course there won’t be a war. How can 
there be? All these bases, in England aifd every- 
where, it’s fust a way for Washington to pay out 


a lot of money to kttrp the economy running. 

Like the W.P.A., in the Depression." 

—PILOT, JET TAMUR. 

This is nothing so much as the atmosphere of 
American small-town normality—so much that 
it requires almost a physical effort of imagina¬ 
tion to remember that many of these families 
live in an official state of combat readiness. 
Practice alerts are common. It is generally 
assumed by the G.I.’s, their wives and children, 
that stored somewhere on their base is an atomic 
or hydrogen bomb,*' which they call by its 
familiar name, the Weapon, the Item, or simply 
the Thing. But, if they feel a special anxiety 
about cohabiting with nuclear bombs and 
bombers they do not, in any measurable way, 
show it. Questions about the rights and wrongs 
of their job they meet with sincere blankness or 
else dismiss as inspired anti-Americanism. 

B ut at what cost has the G.I. Community 
purchased its security and balance? 

As in any town, a silent conspiracy directed 
to mutual and self-deception exists. (The new 
literature of anti-conformism —The Organisation 
Man, White Collar, Crestwood Heights, etc.— 
has not touched the G.I. community.) The 
members arc accustomed to projecting them¬ 
selves as, if not happy, at least well contented. 
But what lies behind the gregarious gaiety, the 
back-slapping, the spontaneous almost com¬ 
pulsive overtures of friendship which, as an 
American, I took for granted and enjoyed? 

I put this to a number of Air Force people— 
base doctors, teachers, former Service psychia¬ 
trists, education and community relations 
officers, chaplains. Red Cross workers, and 
civilian employees. None of them would agree 
on any single generalised characterisation for 
the Air Force community in England. But if I 
had to condense the main line of their observa¬ 
tions into a single statement I think it would 
run something like this: 

“Theoretically, the American air base is the 
ideal community: a place where a group of 
people bracketed by the same allegiance live in 
close proximity and also work together. 

“But it doesn’t happen this way. A certain 
vital spark—exactly what is uncertain—is miss¬ 
ing. Perhaps it has to do with the absence of 
genuine status symbols. Aside from the obvious 
differences in rank, there is really nothing in 
the Service for *t man to respect. He does not 
really respect higher rank, even when he says 
he does, because he knows that, with few ex- 
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ceptions, all a man has to do to promoted is 
wait, put out a good minimum of work, and 
keep his nose clean. The men who fly the air* 
craft and plan the operations are an obvious ex¬ 
ception. But the run-of'tbe-mill G.I. isn't even 
sure he’s necessary. He does not truly partici¬ 
pate, and what responsibility he has is nega¬ 
tive. ... 

“The G.I. operates in a psychological and 
moral vacuum. He is neither happy nor un- 
happy; putting the question that way doesn’t 
make sense. He is very capable of having a hell 
of a good time, but he is at odds with himself 
when he isn’t having this good time. He is not 
representative of American life because in many 
ways he is not a genuine citizen. . .. 

“Unlike the average American, the G.I. has 
no democratic say in how his community is run. 
It is all handed down to him from on high. Life 
in the military service permits of indefinite 
postponement of adult responsibilities, and even 
of the ‘male menopause.’ The G.I. feels no 
responsibility to the community and therefore 
has a strong tendency to regress to adolescent 
patterns. If he docs not already have a person¬ 
ality which is permissive, pliable, and depen¬ 
dent when he joins the Air Force he gradually 
acquires one.'He is often dominated by his wife, 
who runs to anxiety, not least precisely because 
of this dominance. . . . 

“The migratory G.I. feels no serious com¬ 
mitment, except perhaps to his family. But even 
here the major decisions are out of his hands. 
The women often suffer from sexual frigidity; 
they are a lot franker, and potentially more re¬ 
bellious than the men, and this often causes 
trouble in the home, trouble which is not solved 
but compensated for by the G.I. when he goes 
off elsewhere for temporary duty. . . . 

“The G.I. is rather lonely and sad, like an 
orphan. He is not in touch with either the joy 
or tragedy of life, only the emptiness of it.” 

• 

m. The Negro G.I. 

"Bacl( in the States they say you can't legislate 
a change in men's hearts. Let them ta^e a good 
loo\ at the Air Force over here. It may not be 
all that / want, but it's a damn good first step." 

—KECRO OFFICER, OXFORDSHIRE. 

D espite dour prophecies when the policy 
was originally put forth in 1948, the in¬ 
tegration of Negroes into the Air Force has 
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worked out well. At the American bases in 
England, white and Negro airmen work closely 
and easily with one another, not without ten¬ 
sions, but “unseparate and equal.” The Negro 
is accepted, and what is more important he 
accepts himself as a first-class citizen. He re¬ 
ceives equal pay for equal work, has equal access 
to all base facilities, and holds jt^s ran^g from 
the most highly skilled to the least. N^o 
M.P.’s lay the law down to their white 
buddies, and Negro children go to unsegregated 
schools on the base. Air Force psychiatrists 
report somewhat fewer anxiety cases than among 
whites. 

"The Blokes, thev didn't even hnow how to 
spell }im Crow. / had to tell them. It's a great 
little country." 

—NEGRO SERGEANT, SCULTHOXPS. 

On each of the bases in England I visited and 
enquired about, I found that the Negroes in¬ 
clined to form into a loose-knit and informal 
organisation which is sometimes, wryly, called 
just that, “The Organisation.” 

“The Organisation” never exerts sanctions, or 
in any other way treats itself as governed by a 
defined function. It exists in the background 
with deliberate vagueness and informality, for 
mutual aid and intelligence. It rarely operates 
as a corporate mechanism; its members, who 
more than anything else desire acceptance as 
individuals, do not wish it to; but in times of 
crisis, reluctantly and hesitantly, it docs show 
itself. At one S.A.C. base, the Negroes, hard- 
pressed during the original Little Rock disturb¬ 
ances, felt it necessary to gather in a gymnasium 
to air their grievances and discuss the advisa¬ 
bility of appointing one of their number to 
represent them to the base commander. The 
only conduct which Negro airmen do view as 
impermissible, and which they seriously attempt 
to stop, is “Uncle Tom-ism”; i.e., an obsequious 
posture to whites, usually by deep South rural 
Negroes. 

"Sure I’ve got a persecution complex. I'll be 
needing it when I go bael{ home." 

—NEGRO AIRMAN, BURTONWOOD. 

At some of the bases it is not unusual for 
the younger Negro airmen to regard some senior 
Negro non-com or young Negro officer as the 
“father” of the unofficial coloured community, 
a r 61 c for which this individual usually b not 
grateful because he, like the others, is impatient 
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for the time when the Negro G.I.’s have no 
special problems. That time has not yet arrived. 

"It just about ^ills some of the white boys to 

see me with an English girl. Tant pist" 

—NECXO COSPOKAL, BUXTONWOOD. 

While Air Force policy, as it was explained to 
me in terms of the on-base life of the Negro 
G.I., is good and reasonable (e.g., different 
white and Negro rosters have been discon¬ 
tinued), the picture in the social sphere comes 
up different. Here, though in many ways equal, 
the Negro is still separate. 

When integration began, a small flood of 
young, low-ranking Negroes came into the Ser¬ 
vice. For one thing, sexual competition with 
young white airmen became inevitable. In 
England, until recently, this friction expressed 
itself by way of ugly incidents and fights. How¬ 
ever, as the proportion of bachelor G.I.’s in the 
United Kingdom declined, things settled down 
somewhat. Gradually a modus vivendi was 
achieved, until by now, both groups understand 
that Negro airmen have as much right as the 
whites to seek relation.ships among English 
girls. Understood, too, by the Negroes is that 
they are not to go to certain towns, and certain 
dance-halls and pubs in other towns; they do 
so at their peril or discomfort. At Burtonwood 
the town is Warrington, at Brize Norton 
Cheltenham, at Sculthorpe certain specified 
clubs in Norwich and sometimes the entire town 
of King’s Lynn. The Negroes do not blame the 
residents but know that, by several devices such 
as “black-listing” any English girl who dates a 
Negro airman, the white G.I.’s in effect declare 
a town off-limits. 

"When I first started seeing Americans, it 
didn’t ma\e a difference to me what colour he 
was, white, blac\, or purple. But soon the other 
girls told me the white G.I.’s wouldn’t see me if 
I l(ept that up. And then once a date 1 had said 
so himself. Well, you ^now. I'm not that much 
in love with Negroes.’’ 

—OIXL, WAXXINGTON. 

On none of the American bases situated near 
very large cities which I visited did the Negroes 
feel welcome at the adjacent G.I.-frequented 
small town. The Negroes do not seem to find 
this either surprising or unduly provocative, but 
rather an expected price they must pay for the 
lag between Air Force policy and the civilian 
prejudices of the white airmen and officers 
(many of whom come, of course, from the 
Southern States). , 

A continuing sore point in race relations is the 


insistence by many Air Force Negroes on carry¬ 
ing on a normal social routine within view of 
white G.I.’5 . a Negro seen with an English girl 
in a town is usudly left alone. But when a 
Negro airman brings a white girl to the base 
trouble sometimes starts. From my own experi¬ 
ence, it is undeniable that the atmosphere at a 
base-dance (or at an Airmen’s Club or Officers’ 
Club) heightens when a Negro enters with a 
white girl. It was always, it seemed to me, the 
whites who “provoked.” 

Dances and parties on the base are the sources 
of most of the incidents between Negro and 
white G.I.’s; they are not so frequent as to 
represent a serious problem, but they do happen. 
A few near race-riots have taken place at diese 
gatherings. In order to ease things all round, 
it has been known for a local commander to 
import, at considerable expense and in special 
buses, coloured girls (e.g., from Cardiff, Liver¬ 
pool) for Negro airmen at base-dances. 

"Oh hell, you \now the sort of thing that 
happens. A Mississippi boy—though he don’t 
have to come from the South, he can just as 
well be a Northern boy—he has one too many. 
He says to me, 'Who's that whore you’re with?’ 
Then of course I got to hit him. No other way." 

—NEGXO AIKMAN, BXIZE NOXTON. 

At the time of Litdc Rock relations between 
Negroes and whites worsened; Negro airmen 
say they were suddenly and for no reason 
“jumped” by whites. Feelings ran high for a 
while. This kind of thing appears to have died 
down, undoubtedly helped by the fact that local 
commanders, despite the southern origins of 
many of them, seem not to have deviated from 
strict enforcement of Air Force policy. But both 
whites and Negroes are uneasily aware that 
something which they have solved, perhaps only 
in a limited way, is still being fought out in 
the United States. 

"No, I don’t mind especially living .with 
nigras. When 1 get bac\ home? We'll see.” 

—TENNESSEE G.I., LONDON. 

C oNTKAXY to a general impression among 
Air Force personnel themselves, I found 
the Negroes to come from a higher (Negro) 
social stratum than whites. Here, the big-city 
Negro is more prevalent, bringing a ghetto 
humour and •dry urbanity to an otherwise 
markedly provincial G.I. community. The 
statistics are hard to come by, but I suspect there 
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are more Negroes in the Air Force-(with a lower 
proportion of Negro officers) than their share 
of ^e national census would indicate. 

The situation of the Negro officer can be 
sticky. Often himself a scion of the Negro 
middle class—which provides most of the leader¬ 
ship of such civil-rights organisations as naacp, 
but is still stubbornly conservative in race 
matters—he finds himself viewed on all sides 
as some sort of radical social experiment. Far 
more than the Negro airman, he must watch 
his conduct all the time. He mustn’t flirt, sound 
off, get drunk or glad-hand; he mustn’t, in other 
words, do as his brother officers do. He feels, 
or is made to feel, that anything untoward he 
does will prejudice the newly-won position of 
the Negro G.I.; so he’s even more careful than 
the organisation-minded white officer not to 
step out of line. As I met him, the Negro officer 
isn’t a “handkerchief head,’’ an Uncle Tom. 
He is, on the contrary, sharp to react to open 
cuts and encroachments on any of his preroga¬ 
tives, as a Negro or an officer. But he’s not very 
relaxed. 

"Remember }iic\ie Robinson [the first Negro 
in professional baseball] ? He got an ulcer doing 
it, but he piijed the way.” 

—NSC BO OFFICER, MANCHESTER. 

On the whole, Negro G.I.’s like England. 
They do not seriously complain of the climate, 
as the whites do, despite many of their origins 
in the warmer zones below the Mason-Dixon 
line. Many try to stay on by requesting an exten¬ 
sion of tour; a few marry English girls. (Air 
Force authorities do not interfere with these 
marriages. When the Negro airman is ready for 
re-deployment be is never assigned to any of the 
Southern States, most of which have anti¬ 
miscegenation laws.) Many Negro G.I.’s seem to 
have real doubts about returning to the United 
States, and some frankly wish to remain in 
Europe. 

• 

"If you want to put it this way, 1 achieve a 
dignity here impossible anywhere—North or 
South—in my own country," 

—NEGRO LIEUTENANT, COLUMBIA CLUB, LONDON. 

"Man, you can swing over here without having 
every time to loo{ over your shoulder for some 
crazy redneck, with a dumb sheet over him." 

—^NEGRO COOK, SCULTHORPE. 

The Negro G.I., once he learns the ropes (and 
especially if he finds an English girl), makes a 
greater effort to involve himself with the Eng- 
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lish life around him than the white G.I., and 
is correspondingly more successful. Not once 
did a Negro mention to me an incident pro- 
voked by an English man or woman. 

"Man, I don’t mind them copying Elvis Presley 
and American cars, but when they start import- 
ing that Faubus jive, like that Netting Hill, I say 
easy does it, easy does it." 

—NEGRO AIRMAN, LONDON CLUB. 

B ut what of the attitudes of the white air¬ 
men and officers who come from the 
South.? Bred since birth to see as normal and 
even meritorious the system of second-class 
citizenship for American Negroes known as 
“Jim Crow,’’ they have adapted to the new situ¬ 
ation of complete (formal) equality with start¬ 
ling ease and rapidity. There is little doubt that 
this experience of living and working together 
affects the outlook of both white and Negro, but 
in particular the prejudiced Americans. Again 
and again, from both Negro and (especially 
Southern) white G.I.’s I heard stories, remark¬ 
able in their similarity, of how friendships began 
after the Negro stood up for himself after pro¬ 
vocation. 

"You kttow, 1 came in minding my own busi¬ 
ness. / don’t look for trouble. But as soon as I 
moved into this hut I 1 was going to have 
trouble with Red. A week went by, and you 
know, remarks, funny looks. He was on my 
back. One night after chow he said something I 
didn't like. 1 went up to him and I said, 'Red, 
you got something to say, say it straight.’ He 
looked at me and said he wasn’t looking for any 
trouble. I haven’t had any trouble with Red, not 
since then. He’s all right now. We buddy 
around.” 

—NEGRO WEATHER MAN, BURTONWOOD. 

"Naw, I don’t like niggers. Back home they 
work for us and k^ep to their side of town. 
When I came into the Air Force and saw all 
this integration I almost told the man to forget 
it. First time I had to shave next to one 1 almost 
puked, to tell you the truth. But hell, now I'm 
used to it. Naw, I still don’t like it. But if the 
Air Force says t have to work and live with 
them, well that's the way it’s going to be." 

—WHITE CLERK, BRIZE NORTON. 

The friendships thus formed have not pro¬ 
gressed much beyond the front gate of die air 
base. They don’t go into town together, yet. But, 
for what they are, the black and white G.I.’s 
arc inordinately and self-consciously proud of 
these new and troubled bonds. 
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IV. Anglo-Ajmerican Re]ati<MU 

N effect, the G.I. is told not to relax from 
the moment he first lands in the United 
Kingdom. At his very first briefing, he is told 
he is an ambassador, an emissary of the Free 
World, and that he stands out like a sore thumb. 
He is told not to make unfavourable com¬ 
parisons of modes of life. Great stress is laid on 
the necessity to avoid untoward publicity. 

The Community Relations officer then comes 
on (the G.I. notes with pleasure she is a pretty 
English girl) and urges him not to criticise 
Royalty or to speak in a familiar way about the 
Royal Family, There is instruction about traffic 
laws and currency regulations, almost nothing 
about other realities of British life, about the 
real and deep differences in social systems and 
outlooks. 

Instead, there is this extraordinary emphasis 
on not cracking wise about the Royal Family, 
which is compared in sacredness to the Ameri¬ 
can flag. Indeed, many G.I.’s and their wives 
seem to feel that having successfully avoided 
the subject of the Royal Family they are there¬ 
fore and in perpetuity immune to the sins of 
tactlessness. 

“You will NOT, repeat not, pull a weapon on 
a British national. They don't play by our rules." 

—BASE-SECURITY BRIEFING, 5CUI.THORPE. 

On most air bases the official liaison between 
the G.I. and the outside community is the Com¬ 
munity Relations Officer. She works diligently 
to find London theatre tickets for her clients 
and is always on hand to lecture village tea 
clubs on the “human interest" side of the 
American Air Force. Invariably she is an attrac¬ 
tive, poised, intelligent English girl, invincibly 
middle-class in the sense that she is at such a 
distance from the concreteness of social levels 
above and especially below her that she is in¬ 
capable of transmitting the less exterior actuali¬ 
ties to foreigners. That most G.I.’s naturally 
make their closest contact with working-class 
girls is treated by the Community Relations 
people as a most unpleasant social fact which it 
is best to ignore in so far as possible. 

“Yeah, that’s right, I spend most of my week¬ 
ends in Birmingham. Nice plate. 

—Who do you stay with? 

Friends of mine. They're an English family. 

— Oh, how interesting. What do they do? 
Dunno. Thin\ he wor^s in a factory, and so 
does his sons. 

— Oh. You must find them terribly amusing. 


“Now, I don't find them amusing. I just fi\e 
them, 

—Of course—of course. But I mean, they must 
appeal to you because of their simplicity. 

Naw, I don’t find them especially simple. I 
just li\e them. And they lil(e me." 

—CONVERSATION BETWEEN A COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

OFFICER AND AN ALABAMA-BORN G.I. 

The United States Air Force in England 
spends considerable money, time, and energy 
on its “Anglo-American relations" programme, 
much of it designed to hide its light under a 
bushel. Patrol and training operations arc con¬ 
ducted as discreetly as possible. G.I.’s arc 
strongly advised not to wear their uniforms off 
the base and to avoid political arguments. Every 
effort is made to muffle jet noise and to compen¬ 
sate for damages. Unobtrusivencss in every 
respect is encouraged. Roadside signposts near 
U.S.A.F. bases arc so infrequent that a stranger 
easily loses his way. Any incident between G.I.’s 
and British civilians is regarded as a major 
catastrophe by Public Relations officers who live 


“The Americans have the goodwill of the 
people who matter—the Establishment. . . . 
A large part of Anglo-American relations 
worlds from the top downwards." 

—THE AMERICAN WEEKEND NEWSPAPER, 

March 7, 1959. 

the man who came to dinner, we’re 
here and Lord l{nows when we’re going 
home. ” 

—BRIEFING NCN-COM., SCULTHORPE. 

"The British never gave a damn what the 
natives thought about them. But you Ameri¬ 
cans, you want to be loved, poor sods," 

—BRITISH CIVILIAN EMPLOYEE, SCULTHORPE. 

“A man who can't defend himself is not 
going to li{e the man sent in to defend him, 
now IS he?" 

—PARMER, BURFORD. 

“I just don't ma\e connection in Chelten¬ 
ham. But London—Hey I" 

—NEGRO RADAR OPERATOR, OXFORD. 

"We don’t tal{e Americans." 

—HOTEL-KEEPER, IFFLEY ROAD, OXFORD. 

“Go get ’em. IRAT’ 

—AMERICAN AIRMEN ON READINO NEWS 
ACCOUNT OP RAID ON BRITISH MIUTARY 
BARRACKS, FAIRFORD. 

“Anglo-American relations couldn’t be 
better." ^ 

—PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICER, WEST RUISLIF. 
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in con$uat di<e»d that some dniaken G.L will 
accidental!)^ upset the delicate balance of Anglo- 
American relations. 

This programme, in so far as it intended to 
help achieve a level of congeniality conducive to 
the continued existence of foreign air bases on 
British territory, must be marked a success. In 
so far as it wished—if indeed that was one of 
its aims—to promote close and mutually com¬ 
prehending associations between the English 
and Americans, it has failed. 

“A colony of bloody strangers is what they are'’ 
“Doesn’t ma\e me unhappy.” 

—CONVERSATION BETWEEN SALESMAN AND PARMER, 

PUB IN FAXENHAM. 

At the present time, in fact, “Anglo-American 
relations” is a bit of a euphemism. When all is 
said and done, and despite protestations and 
pretences to the contrary, there is not very much 
the British and the Americans have to do with 
each other. Relations between them arc correct, 
even amiable, certainly improved—and super¬ 
ficial in the extreme. There is a large sense in 
which it can be said that a serious human link 
hardly exists at all, possibly to quiet relief on 
all sides. 

“It was 'a horrible sensation to drive on the 
wrong side of the road for the first time. And 
they're so antagonistic to our style of doing 
things. I always thought of this as the mother 
country.” 

—sergeant’s wife, west ruislip. 

The G.I.’s of the Air Force are not expatriates 
(although to some private extent they may be 
self-exiled). Nor, despite much travelling, arc 
they especially cosmoplitan. They identify 
their interests entirely with the United States 
and have a stake in the success of the system. 

It is this context, and for a number of compli¬ 
cated reasons, that the G.I. soon develops an 
attitude, often amounting to superiority, which 
he finds difficult to shake off, even when he 
wants to. 

Partly this is in response to the absence in 
England of what he is used to (or says he is), 
partly to the different and more conservative 
patterns of acceptance, particularly in the 
smaller villages. In this, as in other respects, the 
G.I. compares the Englishman unfavourably 
with the German. 

“Damn right I prefer the Germans. They snap 
to.” 

—lieutenant, sculthorpe. 
But also this insularity could be taken as a 
defensive reaction to the implied rebuke to him. 
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and his way of life, by an ordered, structured 
society such as he believes Britain to represent. 
(Most Britons usually hiil to grasp that, while 
the American would never willingly relinquish 
what material objects he possesses, and clearly 
is sometimes guilty of that which he is accused 
of—obsession with them—he simultaneously has 
a deep longing for a rooted, stable, and conserva¬ 
tive society. He wants his fridge and parlia¬ 
ment too.) 

“These English are funny about some things. 
One night we went out pubbing with good old 
Sir Harry, and the next night with the man who 
delivers our coal and his wife. We couldn't care 
less. But. oh, we found out, they do. They do.” 

—lieutenant’s wife, HUNSTANTON. 

T he G.I.'s astonishment at the English 
deference to class is somewhat more subtle 
than he lets on. I kept running into a surprising 
number of Americans who said the trouble 
with the Air Force was that it is “too demo¬ 
cratic.” The G.I. himself is not untouched by 
hunger for authority and awe of social position. 

It may be of a different and milder sort. But 
it is there. He says it’s not. But, as anyone knows 
who has lived in America, this indifference to 
class is a sometime thing. Its sources—in a rela¬ 
tively mobile, “classless” society laced with 
strong egalitarian traditions—is real enough. 
But back home in Peoria or Victorville, the 
G.I. would not feel quite so easy to pub with 
the coalman on Monday and the local gentry on 
Tuesday as he is, or says he is, over here. 

Which is not to say that the G.I.’s flaunting 
of anti-class prejudice is purely synthetic. 

Though he is most easy with working-class 
Britons—whose acceptance of him is far less 
tinged with that complicated series of emotions, 
not excluding a slight shame, which I found 
many middle-class Englishmen suffer on 
approaching an American—the G.I. really does 
have no compunction about mixing (and 
marrying) on any level of British society. This 
“couldn’t-care-lcss" attitude by G.I.’s in the 
matter of social class is something of a major, 
if unspoken, irritant in Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions. 

“I'm a traditional Englishman, and I don't 
mind telling you the Americans are an affront to 
me. I come on to a base and say, 'Maybe the 
Yanl^s have something there.' But deep down I 
reject it. You can never tell what he is from the 
way he dresses or udks, what class he's from. 
What hind of country can you have where the 
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officers and other rankj have this so<alled 

friendship?" 

—JOUKNALIST, OXFORDSHIRE. 

lo its way, probably the most poignant rela- 
tionship I found was that between the G.I. and 
the middle-class Englishman. Between these two 
there is often absolutely nothing in common 
excepting language, an eagerness on the part of 
the American to prove he can make friends any¬ 
where, and a kind of horrified fa.scination by 
the Englishman. 

Yet they will tvor^ at it. For, unlike the work¬ 
ing-class English, who appear more agreeable 
to grappling with what the American foreigner 
represents, the middlc<lass person (from the 
shopkeeper to the doctor, including the busines.s- 
man but not the gentry or the local rich) often 
gives the impression of being a little ashamed 
to be seen with the G.I. For him there seems 
to be something about the American which 
repels while it mesmerises. Anyone who has 
witnessed, in an informal setting, the differences 
in relationship between an American farm-boy 
G.I. and an English factory worker on the one 
hand, and between the G.I. and a businessman 
or university lecturer on the other, may know 
what I am trying to suggest. 

Unfortunately, any accidental area of shared 
interest is fatally narrowed by the interdiction 
Americans live under not to discuss "contro¬ 
versial” topics. (The Air Force imposed a “gag” 
at the time of Suez.) 

S EX, of course, is another important irritant 
in “Anglo-American relations.” Just as it is 
on this level that the Negro and white G.I.’s 
have yet to find an honest accommodation, .so it is 
with the American G.I. and the Englishman. 

To judge by all he says, the latter is only 
too aware, sometimes loftily, sometimes bitterly, 
of the threat posed to him by the presence in 
his midst of a band of affluent, sexually aggres¬ 
sive foreigners; a threat which is, I think, a 
little more shadowy than the Englishman’s in¬ 
sistence that the G.I.’s money alone accounts 
for his attractiveness to English girls. The girls 
say otherwise. 

"Yanl(s. Plain as the nose on your face. They 
corrupt our girls with their money; it’s nothing 
else out that. Well, I say any girl who lihes it 
can keep it." 

—PUB-KEEPER, LAKENHEATH. 

The plain fact is that annually 3,000 G.I.’s 
marry English girls. This is an extraordinary 
percentage of the available Air Force bachelors. 


The girls do not deny that a part of the 
G.I.’s attraction (or glamour, if you will) is the 
fact that he has some money to spend. (Remem¬ 
bering that we are dealing here with working- 
class girls and the four pay-grades of airmen who 
have the least money to spend.) What impresses 
them, the girls said, is less the money than the 
use to which it is put—on them and in a way 
which makes them feel considerably more 
“feminine.” 

"Look,, you and I •both k^ow that as a lover 
the American male is no great shakes. I can’t 
answer for the Englishman—never having made 
love to one. But our boys put on a better show. 
And they start out with one terrific advantage. 
They like women." 

—FLIGHT SURGEON, OXFORDSHIRE. 

I talked to a lot of them, girls in the indus¬ 
trial towns of Lancashire, the rural villages of 
Norfolk, in Oxfordshire and around London, 
the girls who went out with G.I.’s. They said 
they like the American because, sometimes for 
the first time in their lives, they are treated 
“as women,” with a gallantry and a sexual 
open-mindedness which they declared they 
missed in the English boy. They said they de¬ 
lighted in being treated as more of an equal. 
Most of them said that now it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to marry an English 
boy. They preferred Americans. (A girl’s em¬ 
phatic preference may be influenced by a slight 
feeling of having burned her bridges. In some 
parts of England there is undoubtedly a special 
attitude towards any girl in the American 
“dating” orbit. Especially in the smaller towns 
is she at times given a hlunt social ultimatum; 
either the Yanks or us.) 

"The Yankee bashers and the G.I.’s have only 
one thing in common. They both think ^t^crica 
IS a great place." 

—FORMER AIR BASE LIBRARI.AN. OXFORD. 

In this connection, one of the big reasons for 
the persistence of local “anti-Americanism,” if 
it can be so called, is the continued existence in 
each large town near an American air base, of 
a certain type of pub functioning almost ex¬ 
clusively as a meeting-ground for G.I.’s and 
“Yankee bashers.” Such pubs are the province 
of the low-ranking bachelor G.I.’s. (They may 
also be used for “hunting” or assignation pur¬ 
poses by married Americans in the town for a 
night. Sometimes Teddy boys and British Ser¬ 
vicemen, home'on leave, deliberately and chal- 
lengingly choose this place to do a night’s 
drinking.) 
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They are an ugly splotch any„way you look 
at tbcmt a primary incubator of fights and 
probably of venereal disease. 

There is a popular misconception that the 
girls who hang out in these places are prosti¬ 
tutes. I don’t think so. There may be a sprink¬ 
ling of “semi-pros,” but in the main they arc 
working-class girls out for a good time. They 
aren’t sure what this good time should mean, 
and it does not always entail the spending of 
money. In Warrington, for example, the 
"Yankee bashers” consider themselves fortu¬ 
nate if they can persuade the G.I. to see them 
home afterwards. The G.I., knowing this, often 
spends the entire evening manoeuvring not to 
do so. This, presumably, is his triumph. 

The conversation in these crowded, noisy 
pubs is almost entirely a grim sexual dialogue 
of unbelievable hostility and brutalisation. 
Why, when the G.I. may be a fresh-faced 
Indiana boy with a year of university behind 
him, and the girl the daughter of a church- 
going Liverpool dock worker? 

What accounts for this abrupt breakdown in 
sexual courtesy, I think, is what happens to 
the young American’s idealism and puritanism 
when it has an experience not in the books. 
The American has always had trouble locating 
the gradations between the “dirty” girl and the 
“clean” girl. If she isn’t like Mom or Sis, she 
must be some kind of whore. 

"/ didn't mind his language so much. Or even 
his wanting to bed me down. But why did he 
have to f{eep on talking so much about his 
mother and sister while he was doing it?" 

—WOMAN, WALTON-ON-IHAMES. 

The tragedy is that so many English girls go 
along with diis because the American repre¬ 
sents the only hope of rescue from their exist¬ 
ence. Once upon a time these girls wanted to 
marry G.I.’s. But now they know, with a despair 
expressed only by their numb willingness to 
engage in nightly torrents of dull, obscene 
rcpSrtee, that few of them will; that their very 
presence in such a place cancels them out, in 
the eyes of the American, as potential marriage 
partners. For when he does marry, the G.I. does 
not usually take a girl out of that pub, but most 
often a respectable girl from a working-class 
family. 

Why do G.I.’s marry British girls? On all 
sides, in the towns and on the bases, I was led 
to believe that it was because the G.I. is far 
from home and the girl wants a one-way ticket 
to the States. 
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Maybe. I wonder. It isn’t the reasons given 
by the young men and women themidves, 
reasons which add up to an interesting portrait 
of what American men think of American 
women, and what English girls think of British 
men, 

"They don’t compete." 

—SERGEANT MARRIED TO KENT QIKt. 
"They're a hit more lively, aren’t they?" 

ST. HELEN'S GIRL MARRIED TO G.I. 
"These English girts, they’re not like the ones 
back home. They appreciate you more." 

—G.I. BRIDECROOM-TO-BE, BURTONWOOO. 

"Any man who marries an American woman 
must be plumb out of his bead. Alt they ever 
do is watt for you to put them in their place 
and then jump at you.” 

—MARRIED SERGEANT, SCULIHORPE. 

“How do I k»ow what he’ll be like in a few 
years’ time? All 1 is what he is now. He 
opens the door for me, and takes me places. He 
likes me. He’s sweet to me. He doesn't go around 
with a long face and thinking I’m undignified if 
I want to say something. A woman likes that." 

—C.I.’s GIRL-FRIEND, OXFORD. 

I don’t know what finally happens to these 
marriages. But when an English girl marries 
a G.I. because she believes he is an emancipated 
lover and husband—and when a G.I. marries 
an English girl because she knows her place 
and won’t challenge him—it is interesting to 
speculate what happens when the truth of these 
first idealisations begins to crystallise. 

S o, although flowers of (non-sexual) friendship 
may not be wildly blooming, formal rela¬ 
tions may be said definitely to have improved. 
Military-police jeep-patrols arc a thing of the 
past (except in isolated areas). "Yanks Go 
Home" signs arc weather-beaten and illegible: 
the politics of the Cold War have grown 
familiar and institutionalised. The troublesome 
bachelor G.I., if he has not exactly disappeared, 
is certainly on the decline. He makes a local girl 
pregnant; the family hold a hurried conference; 
the chaplain is called in; something is worked 
out. As the G.I.’s say: “No sweat.” Overall, 
things are very, very quiet. 

Time has done its work. Property owners no 
longer refuse to pay their tax rates because of 
jet noise, and whole towns no longer threaten 
to march on Downing Street to have the Ameri¬ 
cans out. Local political flurries, as when the 
Oxford Town Council last year protested against 
H-bomb flights over the area, are short-lived. 
Anti-nuclear marchers periodically demonstrate 
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at the bases, politely present their petitions which 
are politely accepted, and go home. 

"I'm not happy they're there, I mean as soldiers 
not as people. But I’m not alarmed any more. 
I was at first, especially after the bomber crashing 
in America. I suppose I just got into the habit 
of not thinifing about it. 

—tlOUSEWIFE, WITNEY. 

1 was surprised at how little English villagers 
were affected by the presence on their front 
doorstep of the bomber bases, with all their 
chilling paraphernalia of barbed-wire fences, 
guard towers, and atom-bomb sites. Some of 
the bases arc old R.A.F. stations, and the nearby 
residents find it hard to think there’s much of 
a difference. They have gotten accustomed to 
living with the G.l.’s, the bases, the flights of 
bombers, the anxiety. 

Very few complain any more. Those who had 
once been frightened say that over the years 
they have come to terms with their nervousness. 

"We don't carry weapons over England any 
more. We do when we fly in the States. The 
people bac\ home are a lot less sensitive." 

—OPERATIONS OFFICER, 8-66 SQUADRON. 

In Oxford, for example, I spoke with a num¬ 
ber of students who had only recently partici¬ 
pated in a march on the Brize Norton base (and 
were that night preparing to picket Mr. Gait- 
skell outside the Union). But even these highly 
articulate and nuclear<onscious young men con¬ 
fessed that, in a personal or emotional sense, 
they did not “feel” the presence of the base or 
the bombers, but, like the farmers and villagers, 
thought of the .Americans as abstract and far 
away. 

“It’s just up the road. But really we hardly 
ever thin\ about them. Maybe it’s because we 
never see them, in the flesh / mean.’’ 

—^STUDENT, MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 

The G.l.’s are now such a normal and routine 
part of the English social scene that they largely 
go unnoticed—until the next incident, of course. 
They have not so much settled in as settled 
back. Only in connection with children, the 
lame, and the old, do the air-base Americans 
find it within themselves to “break out” with 
displays, often touching, often fabulous, of pent- 
up good feeling and generosity. 

'Ilie rhythm of each base has synchronised 
itself to that of the larger English community 
in such a way as to preclude its becoming an 
integral part of the community. The tea parties 
and official exchange visits which pass under 


the name of AAglo-Amerlcan relations drone 
on ... the G.I.'s throw their Christmai celebra* 
tions for the nearby children’s hospital and wish 
someone would ask them to do it more often ... 
the English half-fearfully, half-wistfully wonder 
what would happen if the Americans came out 
of their “Little Americas” ... and everyone sup¬ 
poses that while he personally may not have 
mastered the trick of knowing the elusive 
Englishman (or American) he has it on definite 
authority that his neighbour two doors down 
has. * 


T he Americans who live on the bases re¬ 
peatedly tell you that they don’t have much 
of a chance to meet the British, but their friends 
who live out “on the economy” for sure do. 
So you visit the Air Force Americans living in 
the villages and towns, and the first thing you 
find is that most of them are trying to move on 
to the bases where they can feel more at home. 

Unable, unwilling, perhaps unfitted to “make 
connection,” the G.I. tends to lash out, among 
his own, and blame his isolation on the British 
—their stand-offishness, their inertia, even the 
English honesty in money matters which, to 
the moody, befuddled American, appears as an 
almost inhuman indifference to “going after 
the buck.” (Here, again, the G.I. may contrast 
the Englishman unfavourably with the Ger¬ 
man.) This resentment can take curious forms. 
Many G.l.’s, for example, complain they arc 
“sitting ducks” in the matter of traffic viola¬ 
tions, and are punitivcly fined in English courts. 
They take belligerent pride in pointing out (or 
letting it be known) that certain English towns 
and villages would economically collapse were 
it not for Air Force patronage. Some insist that 
the English bobbies are more brutal than 
American policemen. And always, of course, un¬ 
ceasingly, profoundly, the “climate,” the atti¬ 
tude towards which (especially by the Air Force 
wife) verges on obsessive. 

It’s not that they encounter overt friction or 
antagonism in the villages. They often enjoy 
amicable relations with their neighbours. Occa¬ 
sionally they pub and play darts, even baby-sit 
for each other. But it doesn’t usually run much 
further, and often not as far as that. 

I assume there must be Americans who have 
made the kind of legendary true friendships 
with the English that I heard about. But I 
didn’t meet any. It was always over in the next 
village. 
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In d»ts kiad of litoation, it mait be axiomaUt; 
that neither party gets to first in under' 
standing the other. And so it is. 

'Tve {ttown Bill for three years now, and I find 
him absolutely fascinating, don’t you? But he 
hasn’t a clue to what makes me or my family 
tiekl” 

—UNIVBItSITy LECTUKES, LtVEKFOOL. 

“Hugh, he’s a fine guy. Brilliant, too. Funny 
thing. We don’t really k*^ow much about him. 
The English are like that, you k^ow." 

—"bill,” an air force officer, about 

"much,” an ENGLISHMAN. 

A subtle but deep difference appears in this 
disinclination, I think. The ordinary G.I., 
coming as he does from a fluctuating, unsure 
society, nostalgic for something steady to hold 
on to, but constantly provoked to worship the 
new, is often ill-equipped to make the leap. 

The Briton can, but—for reasons of pride or 
shyness or sheer chauvinism—^won’t. There are 
many reasons for this, not the least that strong 
undercurrent of traditionalism (or anti-Ameri¬ 
canism, which is one of its forms) which 
seriously suspects the Americans of transmitting 
a cheapened and debased popular culture into 
the essentially sound body of England. 

Ix;aving aside the question of just how per¬ 
nicious this culture is, I think that Britons who 
take this view are overestimating the long¬ 
term effect of American G.I.’s living in a com¬ 
munity, I find more “Americanisation” among 
the teen-agers of Battersea and Blackburn than 
in the villages and towns closest to the American 
air bases. (Not that I believe British young people 
are “Americanised,” but that is another matter.) 

To be sure, places close to the American base 
soon begin to develop trading habits aimed at 
the American purse. But glossier store-fronts 
and flashy clothing arc not necessarily to be 
equated with serious inroads on the indigenous 
culture. A G.I. rarely visits in a British home. 
ITV and the BBC do. 

V. The Idealistic American 

fi w A s a really nice boy, this pilot, and I 
liked his family. Between him and his 
wife was a manifest and strong bond of affec¬ 
tion, and she said, “The honeymoon isn’t over 
for me as with some of the other wives.” They 
had been married a surprising number of years: 
they looked like a couple of college kids. 

In some ways they were an unusual couple. 
Although they now lived in a “tobacco” house 
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on the base, I think they were sintxre when 
they said il«y regretted no longer living “on 
the economy.” Whenever possible, they made 
motor trips ail over the county, and resolutely 
refused to be sucked into the social whirl of the 
officers’ club. They were determined, they said, 
to make the most of their “English experience.” 

A university graduate with a fondness for 
the early Elizabethan poets, he was regarded 
as a bit of an odd-ball by some of his fellow 
officers, but they liked him. He had once, he 
confessed, been a “Norman Thomas socialist” 
and still to-day, he said with a mild defiance as 
he chewed reflectively on his pipe, he admired 
the work of some of the English Marxist literary 
historians. He was extremely proud of his eldest 
brother, who though a “tired liberal” had once 
risked ostracism in his home town by defending 
the right of a Negro family to move into the 
neighbourhood. A resident of California, he had 
been one of the few to raise his voice against 
the enforced re-location of thousands of West 
Coast Japanese in the hysterical days after Pearl 
Harbour. He was a good American. 

Into the early dawn hours we talked, as he 
fiddled with a tiny dynamo. (Model trains were 
his hobby.) He was due to fly that morning. 
His wife, possibly because she always was 
gloomy when he had to go away, didn’t say 
much. 

After explaining his background, he said, “I 
joined the Air Force out of college, like a lot 
of the others, figuring if I had to serve I wanted 
it to be as an officer.” He loved, he said, to fly, 
and probably would remain in as a career 
officer. He “liked the English very much” and 
was a little disappointed that he and his wife 
had not, in their time here, made more friends. 
He said he had a “love for humanity” and that 
it gave him almost physical pain to think of 
the millions in India who starved to death each 
year. 

He said he never worried about the H-bomb. 
“No, nobody in the Air Force ever does.” I 
told him of my talk with the chaplain, who had 
been concerned with the moral apathy on the 
base, and he said, “Yes, there is very much of 
that. All they ever think about is food and sex 
and shelter. But that’s all anyone ever thinks 
about, isn’t it?” 

He said that “like all civilians” I tended to 
exaggerate the matter of nuclear bombs. “See 
here, I’ve transported the item lots of times, 
and I can assure you that the thing can never 
and will never go off accidentally.” 
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Several times he said he had once almost been 
a conscientious objector. “I loathed McCarthy- 
ism and everything it stood for. It was a sick¬ 
ness and I’m ashamed of it for America." Above 
all, he detested, he said, totalitarianism, any 
system of government which denied to its 
citizens the basic freedoms of the Bill of Rights. 
With an air of fearlessness he said he supported 
the Tennessee Valley Authority “and certain 
minimum federal guarantees," and that he used 
to read The Nation but didn’t find the time any 
more. 

“You’ve got to understand, I think dropping 
the bomb on anyone is, of course, horrible." 
When I said that I had once seen a girl who 
had been blown up at Hiroshima both he and 
his wife gasped with compassion. 

“I don’t think about things like that often,’’ 
he said. “I have nothing against the average 
Russian or average Chinese. In fact, my wife 
and I would like to visit Russia and China, to 
get to know the ordinary people. We’re ordi¬ 
nary, and they’re ordinary, we should be able to 
settle things without wars. I was once almost a 
pacifist.” We joked about Khrushchev and Eng¬ 
lish food and the Air Force bureaucrats. He dis¬ 
puted several points of American foreign policy 
(constandy telling me that he was infringing Air 
Force regulations by even mentioning it to me), 
and believed in raising the standard of under¬ 
privileged nations. “If I had been a civilian," 
be said, “I would have wanted to be a teacher. 
Force young people to think. They don’t seem 
to think any more these days.” 

At the time of the Hungarian uprising, he 
said, the base had been put on an alert. Talking 
about it touched a spring in him. “Yes, to bomb 
innocent people is a terrible thing. But there is 
something even more terrible, and that’s to live 
under a totalitarian rule.’’ He said that he had 
once spoken to a Hungarian refugee in Canada 
who had asked him why the Americans didn’t 
come to their aid after making promises. 

“And I felt rotten," he said, “because I had 
nothing to say. We should have called 
Khrushchev’s bluff. We should have moved in.” 
His voice rose and he was speaking in real 
earnestness. “It’s a terrible thing to deny free¬ 
dom to anybody. It not only has to do with me 
but with my children. I don’t want my child 
to live under a tyrant’s heel. Better death than 
that." I asked him if that was what he really 
meant. His wife said, “You mean, while there’s 
life . . . ?’’ 

But he would not be deflected. “This is what 


I mean," he said with angry deliberateness. “I 
think that in order to have safeguarded dteir 
free elections—to let the average Hungarian 
choose his own form of government—we should 
have said, ’Look,’ to the Russians, ‘we give you 
four weeks to get out or we come in.’ ” And if 
the Russians refused to back down? “Then we 
should have moved in. With paratroops and the 
army.” And the atom bomb? 

“Yes, that too, if necessary, and if there were 
sufficient targets of size and concentration. You 
just can’t use that tiling anywhere. That’s why 
we didn’t use it in Korea. But if there were suit¬ 
able targets I think we should have used nuclear 
weapons. Yes, I know innocent people would 
have been killed. But freedom is more impor¬ 
tant than mere living.” His wife looked 
sceptical but said nothing. 

He shook his head stubbornly. “We backed 
down. That’s what we did. Those people were 
looking to us for help and—^we chickened out. 
The trouble is, we’re always waiting for the 
world’s approval. But what about being true 
unto ourselves? We back down and back down. 
If we believe in collective security then we 
ought to prove it. Hungary, we should have 
gone in, called their bluff, and used the weapons 
at our disposal if the Ru.ssians didn’t move out. 
A lot of us felt that way around then. We were 
really sore. Look at me, you can tell I feel 
about this thing.” He did, too. 

He reverted to this question of personal 
responsibility. “Look,” he said, “this dropping 
the bomb business. I’m only one of many. Some¬ 
one has to think of it, someone has to make it, 
someone has to transport it, and someone has 
to let it go.” I asked him how he divided up 
the responsibilities. 

He said there were a number of things I 
didn’t understand. For example, did I like driv¬ 
ing a car? I loved it, I said. “Well, that’s how 
a pilot feels, only more so. I, personally, couldn’t 
kill a man with a bayonet, it’s too personal, but 
up in the sky, in tbe practice rat-races (dog¬ 
fights] it’s a game. Very impersonal. Some- 
dmes fun. That way, I could kill a man. You 
have to remember that along with all the other 
aircrew men I think of nuclear weapons as only 
one weapon of many in the Air Force inventory, 
a little more destructive, perhaps, but not differ¬ 
ent in kind. What difference does it make, how 
a man dies, H.E. (high explosive] or atomic?" 

I must trf, he said, to understand the Air 
Force combat pilot. “First, there is very little 
question in my mind that nuclear weapons 
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differ only in degree and not m kind. . . . 
Secondly, pilots are committed. When you’re 
committed to a job you don’t ask questions 
about it. . . . Thirdly, most rated men [fliers] 
don’t think there’s going to be a war at all....” 
In their hearts, he said, they felt themselves to 
be dumb instruments in the game of world-wide 
diplomacy; though they practised at war every 
day, most of them felt this to be a necessary 
military hypocrisy. 

“Fourth, it’s a routine. You do anything long 
enough and you just don’t think about it any 
more. . . .’’ The fifth and final reason, he said, 
was “Perhaps this moral apathy of which the 
chaplain spoke.’’ 

Oh yes, he said, there was another reason. 
“What can we do about it, even if we disagree.? 
It’s not for us to decide, is it?’’ He became grim 
and angry. “I don’t know, sometimes I think 
it’s just two great big imperial blocs playing 
power politics. But what I do know is that 
the worst thing in the world is to take away a 
man’s freedom. . . . Anyway, what can the 
Americans do just so long as the Russians keep 
their bombs and rheir ambitions? In foreign 
policy what else is there for us to do?’’ He shook 
his head sadly “There are lots of things I don’t 
like about the situation—^but wbat do you sug¬ 
gest as an alternative?’’ 

For no apparent rc.ison, he then told me a 
story about an incident in his past while his 
wife, who had apparently heard it often, nodded 
bitterly in the background. 

Some years ago, he said, as an undergraduate 
he had come under the strong influence of “a 
real crusading liberal,’’ a youngish professor. 
It was this professor who had, to a great extent, 
guided his thinking into forward-looking 
channels and had given him books to read. He 
looked up to the professor with respect, even 
reverence. The years separated them. After he 
joined the Air Force it happened that he again 
encountered, by pure chance, and in a strange 
city, the professor, of all places, coming down 
the steps of a church. He was thunderstruck, 
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more so when his professor engagingly told him 
that he was a deacon of the church. The young 
officer demanded to know how the professor 
could do such a thing in light of his liberal, 
agnostic beliefs. Did he pray? Of course he 
prayed, said the professor. But that was all a 
lot of mumbo-jumbo; he didn’t believe a word 
of it. Why then did he go to church? The pro¬ 
fessor said this: “You can perhaps aflord to be 
a non<onformi$t in one, maybe two areas, but 
not more. If there’s a tide running you run 
with it. Anyway, the chairman of the depart¬ 
ment is a member of the church. And it’s a good 
thing for him to see me there every Sunday.’’ 

He said that though sick at heart he and his 
wife went home with his old professor. During 
a night’s conversation he asked the professor 
whether he would still stand up for a colleague 
threatened with dismissal for unorthodox 
beliefs. “That depends,’’ said the professor. 

“That depends!”’ cried the young officer. 
“Depends on what?” 

“On the circumstances,” said the professor. 

The young officer said that to this day he has 
never gotten over the sick sliock of hearing those 
compromising words. They quarrelled that 
night, and broke off their friendship. It was 
only recently that he had heard from an old 
classmate that his professor was now chairman 
of his own department and being publicly 
groomed for a college presidency. According to 
the classmate, he said, the professor had com¬ 
pletely disowned all his former liberalism and 
was now a back-slapping, smiling administrator. 

He ended his story and said no more. 
Obviously he and his wife felt very deeply about 
this. They both felt as though they had been 
personally betrayed. That was why, he said, he 
revered his late brother, who, while he was alive, 
could still “stand up for what he felt was 
right.” In recent years, he said, he hadn’t en¬ 
countered too many friends who had the cour 
age to stand by principles. 

“Maybe,” he said, “maybe that’s why I believe 
in the Air Force mission.” 
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Love among the Moralists 
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By Noel Annan 


W HEN C. S. Lewis was translated 
from Oxford to another see, he found 
to his surprise, so he has written, 
that at Cambridge he never met a philo¬ 
sopher: Literary Criticism (the capital letters 
are his) had taken the place of philosophy as 
the medium in which morality was discussed. 
He may have had in mind Joan Bennett or 
Hough or Hodgart, but almost certainly he was 
thinking of F. R. Lcavis for whom criticism is 
supremely a moral activity. For Lcavis the analy¬ 
sis of the texture of language is important only 
in so far as it reveals the profundity or triviality 
of the writer’s moral vision and his ability to 
realise that vision. The critic must judge works 
of literature by a common morality and dis¬ 
criminate between them; he must demand from 
the novelist “a vital capacity for experience, a 
kind of reverent openness before life, and a 
marked moral intensity." Literary criticism, 
then, is a criticism of our own culture and of 
the intelligentsia (which he calls Bloomsbury), 
that influences it, and he depicts those critics 
who are not committed uncompromisingly to 
the kind of discriminations that he makes as 
betraying their trust. They support the trivial 
standards of worldly society; they pretend to 
moral neutrality and thereby encourage flabby 
nescience; and they debase the cultural currency 
by substituting amusement for concern, peacock 
superiority for reverent humility and evil com¬ 
munications for integrity. 

As Lcavis’ prose is subtle and opaque, and as 
he expresses his intention often in symbols, 
opposing, for instance, Henry Sidgwick to 
Lytton S^trachey or D. H. Lawrence to Bertrand 
Russell, the philosophical implications of what 
he asserts aoout goodness or conduct are far 
from clear. What precisely is the standard of 
morality against wnich artists and their works 
are to be measured? Clearly the great moral 
philosophers should help us—and this opens the 


door to another advance by the literary critics. 
They find at once that it is &cir duty to examine 
the moralists in the same fashion as the novelists 
and to make just as sharp discriminations 
among them. Philosophy is treated as a branch 
of literature and subjected to the techniques of 
criticism. 

This is the task that Dorothea Krook set 
herself in her book Three Traditions of Moral 
Thought.* Although her criterion of jgoodness 
and her conclusions unquestionably set her apart 
from Lcavis, her approach, and even her phrase¬ 
ology, derive from him—and she asks the same 
question. Is there not a far more serious alterna¬ 
tive, which is neither Marxist nor (like Eliot) 
Christian, to the sloppy corrupt rationalism 
that calls itself ‘‘humanist’’? And can we not 
best discover this by applying the techniques 
of criticism to the writings of the great 
moralists? Philosophers, she argues, like poets, 
reveal themselves through their style. Style is 
much more than Humtrs elepnce or Hobbes’ 
use of metaphor or Plato’s dramatic dialectic; 
and when it is analysed by a ‘‘developed literary 
sensibility" in detail, the detail will reveal the 
quality of the philosopher’s moral experience 
and his sense of ‘‘human possibility.’’ How 
illuminating such criticism can be is well shown 
by Mrs. Krook’s brilliant analysis of Socrates’ 
dialectical method, and her explanation of the 
apparendy sophistical methods by which he 
defeats his adversaries in arrament. The modes 
of thought in poetry and philosophy are differ¬ 
ent. In the one images and rhythm create mean¬ 
ing, in the other ratiocination and the move¬ 
ment from premises to conclusions. But the 
differences are not irreducible. The greatest 
philosophers surprise us by their imagery and 
concreteness, and poets, as ColeridK reminds us, 
have to think in order to generause their feel- 
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Ing*. When, therefore, the literary critic ex¬ 
amines philosophers his first object will be to 
“discriminate between the great and the good, 
the good and the not-so-good, the not-so-good 
and the downright bad, the downright bad and 
the wholly non-existent." Mrs. Krook has a 
further ooiect. Through discrimination the 
reader will be pur^d of his own corruption and 
possessed of "savmg truths.” We do not read 
for pleasure or to admire fine imaKS or “for 
the emotional luxury of a small safe quantity 
of uplift that in no way commits one": we read 
to expose ourselves to poetic truth. 

T he evangelical tone of voice warns her 
readers what is to come. She begins by 
eliciting three “traditions,” the Religious, the 
Secular, and the Humanist. Putting secular and 
humanist side by side is meant to make us ask 
how they differ, and one of her objects is to 
oppose the bad secular humanism of Hume and 
Russell to the good religious humanism of 
Matthew Arnold and D. H. Lawrence. The 
good moralists arc those who put love at the 
centre of their moral system, who have a high 
view of human possibility, and who believe in 
a transcendent order of values which arc abso¬ 
lutely binding upon men’s conduct. This is at 
the root of the Platonic-Christian (or religious) 
tradition. 

To it is opposed the secular tradition which 
either denies the power of love to redeem all 
men or substitutes some other quality for it; 
which takes a low view of human poten¬ 
tiality; and which is “nominalist” in philosophy 
and relativist in morality. Although her human¬ 
ist tradition owes something to the secular, Mrs. 
Krook wants to rescue the word from the bad 
company it has for so long been keeping and 
show that it stands far more in the religious 
tradition. She therefore has nothing but praise 
for Plato’s arguments in the Corgtas. The good, 
the true, and the beautiful arc all one and conse¬ 
quently what is evil is also ugly and false. 
Socrates asserted that perfection exists—and thus 
implied that men can aim at it. Part of perfec¬ 
tion tonsists in refusing to harm others, and the 
very fact that some men have preferred to suffer 
injustice than ever to commit it establishes it as 
the standard of human possibility. To this stan¬ 
dard we must be committed in deed as well 
as by word—and this means that we must he 
born again. We must adopt a redemptive rule 
of life and demand moralists to tell us what this 
rule is—what specifically a man must believe 
and do to be saved. The sole test of any faith 
is whether we commit ourselves wholly to it: 
such commitment is separated by an abyss from 
the faith of those secular humanists which is not 
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much more than "an agreeabk; disposidon m 
reflect upon serious matters in an agreeably 
haphazard way.” That man could be changed 
by example and taught to seek virtue—that he 
could be converted—was one of Socrates’ noblest 
insights. 

Swrates, however, was at a disadvantage. He 
had put love at the centre of his moral system 
but he had not “the knowledge or the authority” 
to do more than advocate the pursuit of the 
good. Christ, whether or not He was God, had 
the authority to proclaim himself the Son of 
Man, the model for all mankind, and thus 
assured St. Paul and His disciples that love is 
the root of ail goodness and the world of the 
spirit superior to the world of power and 
pleasure. In her treatment of Christianity Mrs. 
Krook is on one point unassailable: she 
rightly says that humanists cannot dispose of 
Christianity by reason or riditule.valone, they 
must first expose themselves relentlessly to all 
the moral implications of what they are reject¬ 
ing if they arc to be intellectually respectable. 
But being unassailable has no special attraction 
for her and she goes on to say that while 
humanists cannot accept the Resurrection in a 
Christian sense, nevertheless it is for them a 
fact—a fact of “the supreme symbolic affirma¬ 
tion of the profoundly redemptive experience of 
the power of love to transform and redeem the 
world.” It is this and not any historically 
attested miracle which alone is the basis of the 
redemptive power of the dogma. 

The secular tradition rejects this vision of 
morality because its ideal is worldly success. 
Aristotle’s Magnanimous Man is a self-suffi¬ 
cient creature; being self-sufficient he has no 
mission to convert others, nor is he committed 
to any definite beliefs because he has no yearn¬ 
ing to be saved. His main task is to be one up 
on his fellow-men, his highest duty to be mag¬ 
nanimous—to disdain to act in a vulgar or base 
fashion, because to do so would lower himself 
in his own self-esteem. Whereas in Plato the 
contemplative life deeply affected the practical, 
in Aristotle the two are divorced: instead of 
placing his trust in love or in “the redeeming 
power of perfected intelligence,’’ he relies on 
good laws and institutions as the sole means of 
improving men; and if he admits a Supreme 
Good, it is so abstract and formalised that it 
might contain within it the political systems of 
both Plato and Marx. 

Aristotle is the prophet of Lifemanship. Hume 
is simply a clubman, who assumes that the 
maxims of his society are wisdom. He declares 
that he knows what human nature is, and 
blithely ignores what it could be. He beams with 
pleasure while arguing that there is no transcen¬ 
dent standard of morality: for him ultimate 
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goods are unattainable—whereas for Mrs. Krook 
they are merely difficult to attain. He sets before 
us jolly, optimistic, gregarious ideas—and Mrs. 
Krook envelops him in ridicule. What docs he 
say of love? "Nothing invigorates and exalts 
the mind equally with pride and vanity, [while] 
love or tenderness is found rather to weaken 
and enfeeble it." Like Aristotle, pride is his 
ideal, “a well-regulated pride without breaking 
out into such indecent expressions of vanity as 
may offend the vanity of others.” Mrs. Krook 
comments: 

Whatsoever things arc cheerful, whatsoever 
things are comfortable, whatsoever things are 
of peasant report, these, and these alone, are 
the things necessary to salvation in the moral 
world or the Enquiry, 

* 

When Hume praises Virtue’s “genuine and 
most engaging charms,” she explodes: 

One has the sense here of being asphyxiated in 
an ocean of cotton-wool ... it is the sheer un¬ 
reality of Hume’s happiness and cheerfulness that 
makes it so lethal. 

Or when Hume, choosing an example of social 
sympathy, denies that a man “who is walking 
along [would] tread as willingly on another’s 
gouty toes, whom he has no quarrel with, as 
on the hard flint and pavement,” she is hard 
put to it to censure more the doctrine of naked 
self-interest (I'.e., if the man has a quarrel, he 
will stamp on the other man’s toes) or the 
fatuity of the example which betrays “the basic 
shallowness and even frivolity of Hume’s atti¬ 
tude to what is after all a central point in his 
doctrine.” 

It is with relief that she turns to Hobbes who 
for her has some of the splendour of Satan in 
Paradise Lost. The world of Aristotle and Hume 
excludes both sanctity and depravity but in the 
world of Hobbes pride and fear alone move 
men. But even if we overlook the inherent con¬ 
tradiction in his psychological theory (pride and 
fear being mutually antipathetic springs of 
action) the decisive flaw in Hobbes is that, 
though he congratulates himself on his hard- 
headed low view of human nature, he does not 
in fact pitch it low enough—like Aristotle he 
bases human action on self-interest and therefore 
cannot picture that ultimate evil (of which 
Hitler is an example) which rejoices in doing 
evil for its own sake. He fails to convince those 
who know that there “is a Supreme Good . . . 
a single ultimate end of human endeavour . . . 
the loss of self in the soul’s union with God or 
the perfect love and service of our fellow-men.” 


T hb low view of human possibility—the 
refusal to put love (figape) at the centre of 
the moral system—the rejection and mockery 
of Christianity and its tradition of love—this, so 
argues Mrs. Krook, is what passes for human¬ 
ism to-day. And these false attitudes spring 
from a false philoso(>hical method. The thinkers 
in the secular tradition are nominalists, utili¬ 
tarians, and atomists, and hence never see society 
as composed of members one of another, or dis¬ 
criminate between different types of pleasure, or 
perceive that moral relativism and the denial 
of objective good must lead via Hume to the 
Gadarene slope of modern analytical philosophy 
and “its most primitive branch,” logical posi¬ 
tivism. Thus when Mrs. Krook comes to analyse 
her third tradition which has emerged in the 
last hundred years she does not maintain that 
the other two traditions are moribund. She 
wants simply to establish that a moral tradition 
is emerging which, though secular in the sense 
that it does not rest its case on supernatural 
sanctions or on Christ’s divinity, stands more 
in the religious tradition and is hostile to modern 
rationalism. She illustrates this tradition by four 
texts all “imperfect and incomplete” (because 
the tradition is emergent and therefore by defini¬ 
tion deficient) but all grappling with the re¬ 
ligious question: What shall a man believe that 
he may be saved? 

The first and lea.st important is Mill’s Three 
Essays on Religion whicn exemplifies, perhaps, 
the only part of the secular tradition that can 
add something valuable to morality—the belief 
that through the reform of laws and institutions 
man may be enabled the better to lead the good 
life. The second text is Bradley’s Ethical Studies 
written from a philosophical standpoint bitterly 
opposed to that of Mill yet belonging, so she 
claims, to the same moral tradition in that both 
agree that the end of life is not “to do as one 
likes.” Bradley annihilated hedonism and 
ranged himself with Plato when he declared 
that man could realise himself only by perform¬ 
ing what he was fitted to do in life. Unfortu¬ 
nately Mill was a religious philistine, and 
Bradley created an ethical system in which will, 
and not love, was the central concept: so what 
they gain by the cogency of their philo- 
sopny they lose through the deficiency of their 
morality. 

Arnold, on the other hand, though inferior 
to both as a philosopher, unhesitatingly placed 
love at the centre of his system; and just as Mrs. 
Krook defends Mill from Basil Willey's gentle 
irony, so she rescues Arnold from T. S. Eliot’s 
strictures. She invokes Literature and Dogma as 
evidence that the humanist must welcome the 
fact that the Christian religion can make men 
love righteousness and seek truth. What kind 
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of truth? Arnold arwed that there was such a 
thing as poetic truoi established by reference 
CO its power of commanding men’s passions and 
hence their conduct. That was why we must 
read the Bible not like fundamentalists, literally, 
nor like aesthetes “as literature,” but must learn 
its lessons of self-renunciation and inwardness. 
It may be that Arnold failed to recognise what 
worship is, it may be that he overlooked what 
the community and fellowship of belonging to 
the Church can mean, it may be that in his 
weary exposure of the crude interpretation of 
dogmas so beloved by the Bishops or Winchester 
and Gloucester he forgot to take into account 
the sublime ideas which these dogmas incor¬ 
porate; but he had every right to claim that it is 
the Gospel virtues of selfless love and inner con¬ 
version, and not the dogmas, that make men 
righteous. 

But there are two aspects of love, and while 
Arnold spoke of agape someone blessed with a 
religious nature was needed to speak of eras. 
St. Paul did not put it happily when he said 
that it was better to marry tnan to burn, and St. 
Augustine declared that sexual love, though it 
may be sanctified by marriage, was something 
that it were better for the human race to be 
without. Mrs. Krook most fairly admits that 
the attitude of some Christian churches towards 
sexual love has been changing but her last text 
is taken toxxpose this inadequacy in the re¬ 
ligious tradition. D. H. Lawrence in The Man 
Who Died proclaimed that sexual love, even 
outside the marriage bond, is part of the “saving 
knowledge” necessary to a true understanding 
of morality. Lawrence’s seriousness about 
physical love distinguishes him from moralists 
in the secular tradition such as Havelock Ellis; 
and his reverence for life compelled him to 
invent a myth about Christ to reveal what he 
thought defleient in the Christian religion. In 
Lawrence’s fable the risen Christ revolts against 
his former life because he realises that he gave 
in love more than he took, just as Mary Mag¬ 
dalene took more than she gave—the repression 
of the self is as unwholcsomcly erotic as prosti¬ 
tution. But Mrs, Krook believes that Lawrence 
too* was deficient in understanding love: there 
is no necessary opposition between agape and 
eras. And so she re-writes the fable. Christ 
should have been portrayed as believing that 
he had discovered something which added an¬ 
other dimension to agape which becomes com¬ 
plete only when the union of two minds has 
been achieved in the body. There are not two 
distinct kinds of love, and it was Henry James, 
she claims, who demonstrated that it was in¬ 
divisible. James was the greatest of all religious 
humanists—but Mrs. Krook has no space to 
show how he fulfilled so much of wnat she 
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believes vital to this tradition. There is a book 
on James to come. 

W HEN anyone of Mrs. Krook’s intelligence 
says something so obviously important to 
her, and when she says it with such seriousness, 
energy, and trenchancy, one ought always to 
listen; and no sununary can convey how her 
conclusions bubble up from the play of her 
mind upon the texts nor how her scrupulous 
good manners contrast with the sneer or whine 
in the voice of some critics. It is a courageous 
book because she gives all her hostages to for¬ 
tune owing to her total inability to be obscure; 
and with mis courage runs a strain of genuine 
spiritual humility. But, as is sometimes die case 
with the pure in heart, their spiritual humility 
is accompanied by an intellectual—I will not say 
arrogance, nor yet blindness—but a blinkered 
obstinacy which prevents anything being seen 
to left or to right. She is no innocent abroad 
and has served her apprenticeship researching 
into lydKcntury philosophy. Yet anyone, so it 
seems to me, trained in philosophy or in his¬ 
tory or in the study of politics, must judge the 
book to be ruinously wrong and misleading, and 
feci that the dangers of this particular extension 
of literary criticism have never been more 
strikingly exhibited. 

Pure and noble as Mrs. Krook’s scheme of 
morality is, it exists by virtue of a simple device. 
Practically all the fundamental questions in 
ethics arc ignored. Of course one would wish 
that all human conflicts should be resolved by 
love. But hotv? On this Mrs. Krook docs not 
say a word. And no wonder. To love God and 
thy neighbour, to love mercy and walk in 
justice, to love Virtue she alone is free, arc as 
compelling as when they were first written: the 
difficulty Dcgins in applying them in a given 
situation. A moralist who does not purport to 
solve all problems by appealing to love is not 
necessarily corrupt. Love can destroy as well as 
heal. Cousin Pons destroyed himself and his best 
friend by giving aflectionatc and fatally wrong 
advice, and in The Spoils of Poynton the high- 
minded girl bent upon perfection forces the 
man to marry his fiancee, whose worthlessness 
wrecks the lives of three people by her indomit¬ 
able urge to be good. Mrs. Krook would reply 
that simple-minded love is not enough—the love 
that is to redeem men must be both intelligent 
and courageous. But until men acquire the pre¬ 
science of God Himself they will always be un¬ 
able to foresee all the effects of their actions and 
advice, and thus the wisest and most loving 
actions may end in disaster. Precisely for this 
reason Mrs, Krook’s despised utilitarians always 
emphasised that the goodness of a state of affairs 
was the primary concept in ethics, and that the 
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(^uestioQ “What is my duty to do?" is dcriva* 
uve. Mrs, Krook not onlv ignores (and shows 
no signs of having read) modern works on 
ethics by P. H. Nowell-Smith, R. M. Hare, 
Stephen Toulmin, K. Baicr, or even by W. D. 
Ross; she dismisses twenty-three centuries of 
ethical debate without ever indicating to her 
reader that it might have some relevance to her 
theme.‘ 


S H E also uses dubious methods to establish 
her case. She employs the usual techniques 
in demolishing the utilitarian moralists—this 
argument is circular, that tautologous, here a 
falM disjunction, and so on. The illogicalities 
which she points out are not new and most of 
them have been made by the utilitarians them¬ 
selves. The unwary rcaacr might imagine that 
the exponents of the secular tradition still to-day 
believe in the kind of hedonism that Socrates 
exposed or Bcntham advocated. But when Plato 
or Bradley arc being examined she never once 
alludes to the destructive criticisms that have 
been made of their systems, and the examples 
she chooses to reinforce the supremacy which 
she accords to them spring apart at a touch. 
Socrates, it is asserted, lacked the authority to 
keep Alcibiades on the straight and narrow 
path, whereas Christ having the knowledge to 
proclaim himself the Son of Man not only con¬ 
verted St. Paul but held his allegiance. The 
equation of Alcibiades with St. Paul is 
grotesque: if there is to be an analogue to Alci¬ 
biades it is surely the young man who “went 
away sorrowful: for he had great possessions" 
(Matt, xix, 22). Unfortunately this would have 


* Critics are justifiably contemptuous when a 
well-meaning enthusiast thinks that he has said 
something important about literature while remain¬ 
ing ignorant of the revolution in criticism ushered 
in by T/te Sacred Wood and The Principles of 
Literary Criticism. Moral philosophers may well 
feel the same sense of scandal here. Or arc we to 
be told that ethics have no connection with 
morality? 

*Thc argument from imagery is not substan¬ 
tiated. When John Holloway in The Victorian 
Sage showed how the persuasive force possessed 
by certain moralists sprang from the images they 
used and how such imagery established a kind of 
“poetic truth," he made an exhaustive study of the 
texture of their style. The single instance quoted 
above is hardly convincing particularly since one 
immediately recalls texts such as Christ becoming 
the cornerstone of the temple or Thou art Peter.... 
It is, moreover, not true that all “organic" philo¬ 
sophers consistently use organic metaphors. Burke, 
for instance, compares the State to the Keep of 
Windsor, a venerable castle, and a vcsal requiring 
to be cunningly balanced. 


destroyed the point of tl^ comparison. Even 
when Mrs. Krook calls in die tcdiniques of 
literary cridcism to her aid, the resulo are not 
much happier. St. Paul, who put love at the 
centre of his moral system, expeUed from the 
Christian community at Corinth a man who had 
gone of? with his father’s wife: Hobbes, who 
puts fear at the centre of his, is equally ready 
to expel the intractable from Leviathan. In what 
way, then, do these harsh sentences differ? 
Apparently, in the imagery employed: St. Paul, 
who describes the rcladons between men as 
springing from an olive tree, thinks of men as 
living creatures in an organic whole, whereas 
Hobbes compares them to stones brought to¬ 
gether to buud an edifice!* Are we to suppose 
that the recipient of St. Paul’s wrath would at 
once deduce that this was a sentence pronounced 
in love, or that here is proof positive that St. 
Paul (who was a more terrifying and adamantine 
figure, particularly ruthless towards backsliders, 
than Mrs. Krook suggests when she draws her 
picture of the loving pastor) always acted under 
the inspiration of love? What we are now wit¬ 
nessing is yet a further extension in the meaning 
of the word ‘‘love.’’ It has already been extended 
to include courage and an intelligence border¬ 
ing on omniscience. Now it is to include anger 
and rejection. Perhaps one of the services which 
analytical philosophy since G. E. Moore has 
performed is to insist on treating language—to 
use a word Mrs. Krook uses—reverently. To 
accept Plato’s identification of goodness, truth, 
and beauty seems to me no more reputable than 
to urge that goodness is identical with happiness; 
and to subsume all good actions under the word 
loi/e renders the word meaningless. 

Nothing could better illustrate this fallacy 
and expose another than Mrs. Krook’s re¬ 
writing of D. H. Lawrence’s fable. Some forms 
of physical and spiritual love are not irrecon¬ 
cilable, but Lawrence’s vision of eras and Mrs. 
Krook’s vision of agape arc. How could Mrs. 
Krook conceive that Lawrence’s story could be 
re-written? How could she ignore his denuncia¬ 
tion of Jesus and Dostoievsky for preaching a 
false ideal of love? She has some acid remarks 
to make about Aldous Huxley’s botanising 
among the religions of the world to construct 
his perennial philosophy, “a painless way of 
enjoying the varieties of religious experience at 
the smallest cost,” yet how docs this differ from 
her picking the flowers of social reform from 
Mill, of agape from Arnold, and of eros from 
Lawrence? Stuart Hampshire recently pointed 
out that those who dislike Plato’s theory of a 
class society cannot jettison it and retain the 
theory of personality on which it rests. If Mrs, 
KrooK wants Lawrence’s kind of love, she must 
accept the theory of the relationship between the 
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sexes (siaguUtrly lackiaj; in agape) on whkb 
Lawreo^Msed it.* 


I T I s curious that Mrs. Krook never asks her¬ 
self why the secular moralists do not put 
love at the centre of their moral system. “Our 
first task,” she writes, “is neither to assent or 
to dissent but to understand." Well, to under¬ 
stand any moralist one must ask: what questions 
is he answering and why does he ask these 
particular questions? She disdains to do so. The 
secular moralists will not fit into her scheme 
because they are interested in politics. For of 
course it is politics that more than anything else 
destroys her claim to have discovered a general 
ethical rule by which all conduct is to be 
judged. When Plato tried to translate the per¬ 
sonal code of conduct of the Gorgias into politi¬ 
cal terms, he wrote the Republic’, and even if 
not all the hard words thrown at the Republic 
in recent years arc justified, it is significant that 
Plato’s pupil, Aristotle, repudiated his master 
and taught that one must distinguish between 
a good man and a good citizen. Love is a face- 
to-face, not a political emotion; there can be 
goodwill between nations or groups, but good¬ 
will is not the same as love and therefore lacks 
that power to redeem which Mrs. Krook claims 
is the sovereign cure for all maladies. The 
morality of loVe in the past has been applied to 
political problems by, for instance, St. Francis; 
or in modern times by pacifists who follow 
Socrates in being willing to suffer any injustice 
rather than commit it. Precisely because the 
State is not a collection of individuals, the ideal 
is illusory in politics; and thus when Mrs. Krook 
appeals to the facts of human experience to sup¬ 
port her contention that a State or a group can 
DC redeemed through love, the facts arc against 
her. 

The moralists whom Mrs. Krook admires 
have a way of disregarding these arguments. 
They draw a distinction between the "true" 
nature of politics and the insignificant, puny, 
despicable business of current affairs with which 
the noble study of politics is often confused. The 
first*penetrates to the “essential” nature of man 
and is concerned with the welfare of the com¬ 
monwealth, with the permanent interests of 
citizens, and with the creation and maintenance 
of a morally good society. Whereas the second 

*It is worth noting that Eliot ever since dsh 
Wednesday has denied that the sexual act can be 
translated into the religious metaphor of redemp¬ 
tion; and The Cocktail Party explicitly denies the 
power of sexual love to redeem. To-day such an 
assertion is unusual—^and perhaps this explains why 
he has recently been attacked. 
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is concerned with short-term soluuons to specific 
crises, with administering preventive inedkioie 
to a sick States with bare self-preservation, and 
with a material welfare that is not much more 
than the gratifying of the citizens’ desires with¬ 
out consi^ing how many of those desires are 
good. Plato’s philosopher-kings are wiser and 
better than any statesmen have ever been, and 
Bradley’s human beings accept their “station 
and its duties," a condition of “perfect felicity 
towards which men must constantly aspire but 
can never perfectly attain," in a state of spiritual 
obedience that the Mother Superior of any con¬ 
vent might be proud of. 

But in political life man is faced not with one 
standard of morality by which to act, but by 
many—-to name only a few, the morality of his 
country and his class; his duty to his family and 
the other voluntary and involuntary in-groups to 
which he belongs; his own conscience and the 
appeals of other systems of belief, religious and 
secular. In politics statesmen never speak for 
themselves alone, still less solely tor their 
country. They represent their friends and the 
interests of numbers of conflicting interest- 
groups; and though they may be guided by 
principles or ideologies or general intuitions 
about the nature of politics, their decisions are 
always dictated by specific short-term com¬ 
promises and adjustments, and they often have 
to choose between greater and lesser evils on 
inadequate evidence. But even this account is 
over-simplified. Studies of “decision-taking" in 

( {overnment arc in their infancy but we no 
ongcr picture statesmen and bureaucrats as 
entirely free agents each making purposive 
decisions towards large-scale ends. Co-operation, 
trust, goodwill, arc better states of mind for poli¬ 
ticians than fear and hostility. But they are not 
the same as love, and even if they were, they 
would be only part of a total situation in which 
action is not simply a function of will. That is 
why man in society, operating in social groups, 
ir confronted with a different moral situation 
from that in face-to-face relationships. No 
amount of indignation against “setting up a 
double-standard of morality" can alter what is 
implicit in the history of political thought and 
explicit in the findings of sociological research 
during the past thirty years. 


S OCIOLOGY and history are not studies for 
which Mrs. Krook has much use. Though 
both are interpretative, both are based on brute 
facts and the only facts which Mrs. Krook as a 
critic admits arc the “facts of moral experience.” 
She dislikes anthropologists because by compar¬ 
ing religions they make us think about the sub¬ 
ject thus destroying (apparently) our moral 
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awareness and Icadine us to take refuge “in 
that twilight region between affirmation and 
denial whose contemporan name is comparative 
religion.” Bradley is chidcten for having referred 
to the sacraments of the historic Church as its 
cultus, a term that “no serious Christian would 
use and some serious Humanists would also 
prefer not to use, or to see used" (my italics). 
Are the facts of social experience to be banned 
when surely they affect our moral experience? 

She asserts that we cannot logically “refuse 
Hobbes a single step in his argument . . . unless 
we affirm that there is a Supreme Good, a single 
ultimate end of human enclcavour [love] which 
alone has the power to annihilate Hobbes’ state 
of nature by rendering it absurd.” This is 
grotesque. What primarily enables us to reject 
Hobbes’ argument is the falsity of his theory 
of social behaviour. It is not love but those 
numerous forces listed in any elementary text¬ 
book of sociology that bind together and con¬ 
trol society. That Christ “alone discovered the 
law of love that lay buried in the old Mosaic 
Law” is a claim which she admits historians arc 
bound to dispute (though she will not endear 
herself to most historians by appealing solely to 
the testimony of Arnold Toynbee). Her defence 
against any historical evidence that might be 
brought against her (particularly by historians 
of Judaism or Buddhism) is to argue that it is 
irrelevant whether Christ was the first to preach 
a gospel of love: all that matters is that He is so 
regarded in our culture, and the proof is that 
“the most intimate inward experience” of the 
religious humanists affirms that His teaching 
has a unique power. 

Yet the whole argument, as circular as any 
she detected in Hume, is not in fact as peculiar 
as it seems and will be familiar to any student 
of literary criticism. To the school of criticism 
in which Mrs. Krook was bred, the past is to 
be judged almost wholly in terms of the present; 
and since poetic value is a constant, the main 
object of the critic is to show at any time what 
is of lasting value irrespective of fashion or taste. 
Fact and opinion are not different things but 
part of the process of criticism, and facts which 
do not bear on making judgments about litera¬ 
ture or the society and the artists’ relation to it 
are irrelevant. As long ago as 1935 in Scrutiny, 
F. R. Lcavis defended criticism against the 
claims of literary history in an exchange with 
Bateson, and Mrs. Krook is here rescuing moral 
criticism from the (to her) irrelevant issues 
raised by historians of thought. In this operation 
there is a term hallowed by T. S. Eliot which 
critics employ: tradition. While for historians 
tradition means a set of beliefs or practices 
handed down the generations for whose existence 
evidence exists and which society explicitly re¬ 


cognises, for the critic tradition is something that 
the critic discovers and which is so deeply im¬ 
plicit in society or literature that no one hut the 
critic has perceived it. Unfortunately Mrs. Krook 
uses this hard-worked concept in such a way 
that the worm of the historian at last turns. No 
Christian, and certainly no historian, can accept 
her interpretation of the Christian tradition. 
During four centuries the most acute minds in 
medizval Europe wrestled with the problem of 
reconciling the Divine Attributes of which love 
was certainly one but only one. Christianity is 
not concerned onl^ with conduct. It explains 
God’s ways towards man. His creation of and 
immanence in Nature, and the unfolding of His 
purposes through history. Strange as it may seem 
to Mill, Mrs. Krook, and other humanists, the 
dogma of Omnipotence matters immensely for 
Christians; and to say that it must be dispensed 
with if it appears to conflict with the concept of 
a loving Father is naive. God’s Love, Christians 
remind us, is hard to fathom: during the 
Reformation Europe divided ovc? two theo¬ 
logical terms, Grace and Predestination, which 
express propositions about the nature of that 
Love (and also about a great deal else). If love 
was so clearly at the centre of the religious tra¬ 
dition, and if this fact resolves all moral prob¬ 
lems, why in the lyih century was casuistry 
studied so minutely by Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants? Even to-day when the churches are 
more conscious than they were of the message 
of love, Christians somewhat wearyingly remind 
humanists that Christianity cannot be reduced 
to the Sermon on the Mount and deprived of 
Christ’s eschatology. So when Mrs. Krook in¬ 
forms us what the morality of Christianity is 
we can .at any rate say that ner version is differ¬ 
ent from what Christians take it to be. 

N or will humanists accept her version of 
their tradition however much they will 
want to applaud certain parts of it. How right 
to insist that the gritty diet of the R.P.A. does 
not contain the bread of life I How sensible to 
perceive that humanism cannot fake a worship 
or ritual like Comte’s Religion of Humanity, 
but must take into account vital response^’that 
religion and literature reveals I And yet how 
wrong to argue that because some have been 
“saved” all human beings must submit to this 
rule because "potentially” they can all lead the 
good life! Once instruct people that they must 
judge everything “under the aspect of love,” 
and show humility and reverence while at the 
same time smiting the unconverted hip and 
thigh, and you will breed unction, hypocrisy, 
cant, and snivelling (of which a good clcal can 
be observed in’*modern criticism). 

In society, moreover, such a creed has in the 
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past bred persecution and bigotry wherever the 
creed becomes institutionalised—and if ever it 
comes to be widely accepted it will surdy be 
institutionalised. Commitment to a faith is 
admirable: but in this faith we have to believe 
that the whole human race can simultaneously 
be converted to the gospel and practice of love. 
None of the four texts she cites seem to me to 
be committed to this proposition.* 

Thus the three "traditions” that she has dis¬ 
covered are not in any historical sense traditions, 
just as the facts on which they are based are 
not historical facts. Surreptitiously this kind of 
literary criticism is trying to persuade us to re¬ 
write history in accordance with what we believe 
at any time to be "good” ideas, or the "right” 

? topic, or a “healthy” tradition. If Pilgrim’s 
regress is a profoundcr work than any in 
Cavalier literature then we must conclude that 
Puritanism was the superior "tradition” and 
judge the civilisation of the past and the present 
in mat light. This is not an activity which an 
historian can be expected to relish. For him life 
is infinitely too complex to come to such jejune 
conclusions. 

T he more one ponders over this book the 
more one becomes convinced that many of 
its peculiarities spring from the attempt to in¬ 
corporate into a "rational” metaphysical theory 
apprehensions' derived by criticism from the 
visions of poets and novelists. Mrs. Krook has 
claimed elsewhere that in The Golden Bowl 
Henry James implicitly is using in a humanist 
fashion the moral fact of the Resurrection which 
symbolises the power of love to redeem the 
world. Here she argues that this symbol is to 
be taken as empirically true—though human ex¬ 
perience to which she appeals can cite a multi¬ 
tude of cases to show that many men and women 
are in fact dead to love. Then there is the gift 
of prophecy which has been used with noble 
effect by poets—and also by novelists. Long ago 
E. M. Forster cited Herman Melville and 
Dostoievsky as prophetic authors and quoted 

* 'ilfhy choose Mill and Bradley, who do not put 
love at the centre of their moral system, in prefer¬ 
ence to Moore and McTaggart who do? Is it solely 
because the former will be known to English 
students through the essays of Leavis and Eliot? 

Or U Moore omitted because as a secular utilitarian 
he docs not fit the pattern? 

‘Possibly what Imll made of Comte’s proposal 
to replace the Sign of the Cross by placing the 
hand in succession on the three organs of Love, 
Order, and Progress, when he said: "Anyone who 
had appreciated its effea upon the profane reader 
would nave thought it judicious to keep back till 
a oonnderably more advanced stage of the Positive 
Religion.” 
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the passage in The Brothers Koramstsov oi 
Mitya’s dream about the babe. Retjempddn or 
prophecy, in the . sense that D. H. l^wrwce 
and Dostoievsky portray them, are realities, and 
it is understandable that Mrs. Krook wants to 
embody them in our moral consciousness. 

But what happens when she urges humanists 
to grow prophetic wings and look for signs and 
portents of a world “in travail, perishing for the 
lack of a saving faith . . . and ripe for destruc¬ 
tion” yet with voices, however confused, pro¬ 
claiming the need for a redemptive vision? The 
examples she gives of such signs arc hor¬ 
rifyingly banal—TAe Outsider and the Kinsey 
Reports.... Then again the critic is concerned 
with the concreteness of the novelist’s vision: can 
he transform his ideas into fictive form and 
realise them in the interchange between his char¬ 
acters? This leads Mrs. Krook to argue that 
“Humanism ... is Messianic in character.” It 
will be remembered that Christ made the 
Platonic theory of love concrete and gave new 
authority to the redemptive theory of love. But 
what arc we to make of Mrs. Krook’s assertion 
that we need a new revelation and that human¬ 
ism “believes that the redemptive power of 
sexual love can be affirmed only by a single in¬ 
dividual Person who shall proclaim it with the 
authority derived from his unique knowledge 
of its power to redeem . . .”? ’ 

All this is part of a simplicity which imagines 
that we need only proclaim that there is but 
one “single and ultimate end in human en¬ 
deavour, the perfect service and love of our 
fellow men—in the case of the Christian in 
imitation of Jesus, in the case of the humanist 
without reference to the greater glory of God.” 
There is, of course very much more to 
Christianity than this; and how the Christian 
ursues this aim cannot be set out in a series of 
risk propositions because ultimately the 
Christian world is a world of mystery in which 
the relation between things is known only to 
God, and man is comforted by faith that in a 
future life he will no longer sec through a glass 
darkly. The humanist can have no such faith, 
and Mrs. Krook is trying to claim that he can. 

Indeed what she ignores is that humanists, 
even those whose humanism is something more 
than anti<lericalism, arc humanists precisely 
because they have rejected her kind of meta¬ 
physics. Nor does she realise that what opposes 
tier system is neither as feeble, despicable, nor 
as degraded as she imagines. 

What opposes her is nothing less than what 
we may call the morality of li^ral compassion. 

It starts from the premise that there is no one 
end in life. There are many good ends and these 
often conflict. Nor is there such a single abstrac¬ 
tion as “man” or “the human race” to which a 
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potentialitjr can be assigned: there are human 
neiogs of infinite variety and complexity who 
cannot all be measured by the same yard-stick. 
Mercy conflicts with justice, reverence with 
gaiety, change with order, liberty with equality, 
and they cannot be reconciled in the port¬ 
manteau term of love. The philosophical 
grounds for believing this to be true have 
recently been set out oy Isaiah Berlin in Two 
Concepts of Freedom', and even English Idealist 
philosophers of a kind Mrs. Krook would in- 
nnitely prefer, such as Bernard Bosanquet and 
(in a muddied fashion) T. H. Green, admitted 
the existence of non-social goods, j.e., good 
realised by actions which were performed with¬ 
out reference to the love and service of one’s 
fellow men. The sociologists provide as con¬ 
vincing testimony as the philosophers. They 
confront us at every turn with evidence for the 
inescapable conflict between good ends; and 
they tell us that we must accept a plurality of 
such ends, not merely in the interests of toler¬ 
ance, but because the multitude of groups in 
society inevitably set up different standards of 
conduct. To steam-roller all these diverse ideals 
operating at different levels of sensibility—to 
subsume them under the word, love, would be 
to devitalise morality.* The sociologists have 
also illuminated the problems of individual 
morality, and in the theory of rSlcs, the most 
important concept that sociologists have de¬ 
veloped, have shown how immensely compli¬ 
cated moral problems are in practice. Mrs. 
Krook immediately concedes the difficulties: 
but ten thousand difficulties do not for her raise 
one doubt that by faith all conflicts can be re¬ 
moved. She never concedes that those who deny 
this might do so out of regard for truth. 

The truth about human beings—how myriad 
their facets, their actual capabilities, their con¬ 
crete complexities—never concerns her. Bio¬ 
graphy, history, the novel itself, is testimony 
enougn to the platitude that human nature is not 
the same everywhere and at every time and 
that there is only one way of life for each of us. 
What she has done is to construct a model. 
Moral Man, which bears as much resemblance 
to reality as did the Economic Man of the classi¬ 
cal economists. She constructs it by abstracting 
this piece of experience here, and adding it to 
another, when in fact these pieces could not be 
grafted together and contained within a human 
being of flesh and blood. 


* Both Plato and Hobbes, of course, spoke against 
such pluralism—and perhaps this is why Mrs. 
Krook so greatly overrates Hobbes as a philo¬ 
sopher. 

^The Business of Criticism by that excellent 
scholar Helen Gardner displays just thU inability. 


There is, however, at least one good reason 
why she is able to despise and reject what 1 
have called the morality of liberal compassion. 
It has not been well represented in En^and in 
the world of criticism of late. Its most distin- 

f uished representative in England, E. M. 
drster, is over eighty; G. £. Moore and Lowes 
Dickinson are dead; and many of its ablest ad¬ 
herents seem unaware how much there is to 
defend. It suffers from all the illnesses of an- 
orthodoxy: flabbiness, arrogance, lack of 
humility and self-criticism, self-satisfaction and 
an inability to take* into account the powerful 
criticisms delivered against it.^ The blows come 
from that school of criticism (from which Mrs, 
Krook derives), whose prime purpose is to make 
discrimination.^, which looks to the author’s 
morality, which assumes that literature gets at 
the reader urging him to do something about 
the situation which it depicts—to do something 
if only to purge his corrupt consciousness. 

A n d yet it is from a critic, bred in this move- 
. ment and committed to laying immense im¬ 
portance on the author’s morality, that the chal¬ 
lenge comes which Mrs. Krook never meets, 
Lionel Trilling’s first book was on Matthew 
Arnold—but his second was on E. M. Forster; 
like Forster, Trilling is aware of the variety of 
human beings and their experience. His first 
volume of essays dealt with the inadequacy and 
sterility of the progressive view of life (Mrs. 
Krook’s .secular moralists): his most recent on 
the revolution in literary criticism and the 
adequacy of its standards. 

For Leavis’ achievement Trilling is full of 
respect, and his differences from him do not 
alter his judgment that Leavis is a critic of first- 
rate importance. All the same he differs. When 
Trilling finds that the only novel of Charles 
Dickens admitted to Leavis’ Great Tradition is 
Hard Times he finds something deeper than 
this particular judgment to disagree witn. When 
he asks why Leavis rejects Dickens, he finds 
that “he takes no account of the art that delights 
and enlightens by the intellectual relaxation of 
moral awareness by its invitation to us to con¬ 
template the mere excess” of what Leavis calls 
“irrelevant life.” In this irrelevant life and in 
the most curious places Trilling is continually 
finding good: in George Santayana’s disgust 
with the lack of goodness in life, in Monckton 
Milnes’ profession as a man of the world, even 
in Saintsburv—a critic about as distant as any 
from what Trilling thinks a critic should be- 
in that unintellectual mind he finds something 
“which might seem to pass for an idea,” Ac 
affirmation oi a “swarming multitudinous 
democracy of letters, a testimony to Ac 
rightness of loving civilisation and culture in 
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and (or thenudves and of taking pleasure in 
human communication almost foe its own 
sake...Indeed towards criticism itself he will 
say 

One need not agree with a critic—or one dis¬ 
agrees with this or that judgment—but that is 
not what matters; what matters is the consistency 
with which he holds his views, his general vision 
of life against which he judged literature. 

And as with criticism, so surely with artists and 
people. If we remember the article in Encounter 
[Feb., 1957] on Kenneth Clark’s book The 
Nude with its vigorous approval of the morality 
of sensuality it is clear that the quality in litera¬ 
ture that he values more and more is what he 
calls "lived reality”—a term as happily vague as 
Bernard Berenson’s “life-enhancing”—anything 
which seems to reproduce for us the spontaneity 
and concreteness of human beings, rather than 
the life of considered moral choice. 

This is the approach, at once both catholic 
and humanist, that Mrs. Krook neglects. To 
urge it is in no way to sneer at the supreme 
importance that she attaches to love. This seems 
to me entirely good, and she is right to point 
out how often the word is forgotten by moral¬ 
ists. Like her, 1 believe face-lo-facc relationships 
between human beings to be of greater impor¬ 
tance spiritually than political or historical re¬ 
lationships. Like her, 1 think that the morality 
of the soul needs continually to be upheld 
against the claims of public morality; and the 
rebel and the seer to be supported against the 
worldly. Like her, I value those poets and 
novelists who remind us of the dignity of man 
and of love’s potency (sometimes) to heal and 


redeem. But not even Tolstoy (though he created 
Plamn Karataev), or Dostoievsky, makes such 
claims as Mrs. Krook. The compassion of 
Karataev or Father Zossima (which differs 
gready from that of St. Paul and which presum¬ 
ably she despises) certainly makes other virtues 

f iale. But neither novelist ever suggests that such 
oving-kindness is a possible goal for the other 
characters whose destinies and make-up postu¬ 
late some other aims in life. Indeed the famous 
"truthfulness” at the end of War and Peace in 
which Pierre and Natasha, Nicholas and 
Princess Mary, are depicted as changed but in 
no sense redeemed, is the kind of "experience” 
which I would adduce against Mrs. Krook’s 
claims. 

And in these claims is surely the profoundest 
fallacy in her book. Let us put love highest 
among all virtues: but for its own sake alone. 
It may do good, it may do harm, but to love 
our fellow men is a command that we neglect 
at our peril even if they arc incapable of respond¬ 
ing. But Mrs. Krook urges us to do this because 
it will alfect the future of mankind. Love for 
her is a condition of human progress and that 
is why it is supreme. What is this but a kind of 
“utilitarianism” of the type which she deplores? 
As a testament of faith her book must command 
more than respect and sympathy. Through it 
there shines an ardour, a horror of human 
wickedness and a passionate belief in human 
goodness. It is the book of a dedicated teacher 
of righteousness which has the effect of making 
at least one of its critics feel minu-scule. But 
critics they must be: for she solves the problems 
of morality by ignoring them and in the search 
for the good neglects the truth. 
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Hypnosis Explained? 

T here are a few phenomena at any given 
period of time which have the power to 
produce endless argument and discussion—the 
geocentric as opposed to the heliocentric theory 
of our planetary system; Darwin’s theory of 
evolution; in recent years extra-sensory percep¬ 
tion. Hypnosis may be said to out-strip them 
all because argumentation about it has been 
going on for some two hundred years, and still 
shows no signs of abating. Some people even 
now believe that it is all trickery and deception; 
others swear by it and would have all teeth 
extracted and babies born under hypnosis. 

Balanced accounts of the facts arc hard to 
find, and where they do exist they tend to be 
highly technical. This has prevented the realisa¬ 
tion among a great majority of people (includ¬ 
ing professional psychologists) that a great deal 
of factual information is now available, and that 
while hypnosis still presents considerable prob¬ 
lems of understanding and explanation, never¬ 
theless, there is now an agreed basis of fact. 
The recently published Pelican Book by F. L. 
Marcuse* fills this gap in a remarkably com¬ 
petent and accurate manner; he has managed to 
present a great deal of information intelligibly, 
readably, and often amusingly, and his factual 
account will not easily be faulted. The author is 
an expert in the field himself, with considerable 
cxperjcnce in hypnotising people and in carrying 
out research on their reactions, and is at the 
same time a well-read academic psychologist. 
This is what modern psychology has to say 
about hypnosis. The reader, of course, must not 
expect to get answers to all his questions. In 
many cases we do not yet know the answer; but 
often the questions frequently put arc rather 
meaningless and do not admit of a sensible 

the question which is often asked: “How 
many people arc hypnotisable?” Such a ques¬ 
tion presupposes (a) that there is a definite, clear- 
cut state which can be recognised without the 
possibility of doubt; and (b) that this state can 
M produced by any and every hypnotist by 
means of a certain laid-down procedure. Unfor¬ 
tunately, neither of these assumptions is even 
remotely correct. Hypnosis is not a state, nor is 
it always easily recognisable. What we have is 


• Hypnosis, Fact and Fiction. By F. L. Marcusb. 
Pelican Books. 31. 6d. 


a large number of so-called hypnotic phenomena, 
some of which can be induced in almost every¬ 
body, and nearly all of which can be induced in 
some people. These phenomena range from 
simple responses to suggestion, such as “you 
are feeling sleepy—your eyes are closing” to the 
almost incredible complete lack of pain even 
during major operations (such as the amputation 
of a leg or an arm). It is as sensible to ask “How 
many people are suggestible?” as it is to ask 
“How many people are tall, fat, or intelligent?” 
These are ail continua from one extreme to the 
other, and any cut* is purely arbitrary. With 
respect to qualities of height, weight, ana intelli¬ 
gence, we tend to draw graphs showing the bell¬ 
shaped kind of distribution in the population 
which has been found for these qualities; much 
the same will probably be true of hypnotisa- 
bility. 

Again, there are many different methods of 
hypnosis. One hypnotist may be successful with 
certain subjects while another may fail; yet with 
a different group of subjects success and failure 
may be reversed. The subject’s needs and drives 
may influence his hypnotisability; thus a person 
who is difficult to hypnotise in tne ordinary way 
may be hypnotised quite easily when severely 
ill and hoping for some benefit or cure. All these 
complications make any straightforward answer 
to the question quite meaningless. But by and 
large it would perhaps not be too widely in¬ 
accurate to say that one person in five can be 
very deeply hypnotised, one person in five can 
hardly be hypnotised at all, while three people 
out of five may form hypnotic trances inter¬ 
mediate between these extremes. 

One of the many rca.sons why hypnosis still 
appears to be mysterious is simply that we have 
no workable theory of hypnosis. In science a 
phenomenon is understood when it is explained 
in terms of some other, better-known set of 
phenomena. This resolution of hypnotic pheno¬ 
mena in terms of some well-understood general 
laws has presented great difficulties, and Dr. 
Marcuse argues that “explanations” of hypnosis 
in terms of sleep, or hysteria, or r 61 c-playing, or 
hyper-sensibility, or dissociation are not really 
explanations at all because they do not explain 
the unknown in terms of the known. What they 
do is to point out some superficial similarities 
between one set of ill-understood phenomena 
and another equally ill-understood set of pheno¬ 
mena. Quite clearly little is to be gained in that 
way. 

Marcuse also extends this criticism to the 
theory which would explain hypnotic pheno¬ 
mena in terms of conditioning, but I think that 
here he is a liftle too harsh and quick. Recent 
experimentation directed to the proof of the 
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“condittooing*’ hypothesis has produced some 
rather startling confirmatory evidence (evidence 
which was not published when Marcuse wrote 
his book, and which it would, therefore, not be 
fair to accuse him of neglecting). 1 should like 
to call attention to this theory. 

Most people arc familiar with the term “con¬ 
ditioning," and the type of experiment which 
Pavlov performed to demonstrate its existence 
and study its properties. He studied the salivary 
secretion of the dog and divided the stimuli 
presented to the dog into what he called “un¬ 
conditioned stimuli,” ».e., those which produced 
salivation (the sight, smell, and taste of meat) 
and those which he called “conditioned 
stimuli”—bells, flashing lights, and other simi¬ 
lar sensory impressions which did not produce 
salivation in the dog. After these conditioned 
stimuli had been paired with food, however, for 
a number of times, they acquired the property 
of producing salivation even when no food was 
forthcoming; in other words the dog had become 
conditioned to react with salivation to the pre¬ 
viously neutral conditioned stimulus. 

Now we may note that it is possible to con¬ 
dition stimuli which arc in no sense under 
voluntary control; this distinguishes “condition¬ 
ing” from what is usually understood by 
“learning.” We cannot voluntarily control the 
dilation of the pupil; it occurs rcflexly in 
response to electric shock. We cannot control 
the changes in heart-beat which accompany the 
sudden appearance of a surprising stimulus. 
We have no way of imitating voluntarily the 
drop in the electric resistance of the skin of our 
hand which occurs when any emotionally- 
arousing stimulus is presented. We can, how¬ 
ever, condition all these responses to previously 
neutral stimuli. 

Take a typical example. The subject has in 
front of him an apparatus which flashes words 
on the screen at the rate of one every ten 
seconds. Strapped to his hand arc electrodes 
which lead to amplifiers and recorders, giving 
an exact measurement of the electric conduc¬ 
tivity of his skin. Among the words thrown on 
the screen is the word "cow,” which occurs a 
nurflber of times in the series. Whenever the 
word "cow” appears in front of his eyes, he re¬ 
ceives a strong electric shock to his leg; this 
shock rcflexly produces a strong drop in the 
electric resistance of the skin of his hand. After 
a while it is found that the word "cow” by 
itself is sufficient to produce this drop; no 
further shock is needed. Furthermore, it is 
found that similar though rather less marked 
drops in resistance occur when the names of 
other animals (sheep, goats, etc.) are thrown on 
the screen. There exists what is called a general¬ 
isation gradient around the conditioned stimulus 
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which causes stimuli similar to, but not identical 
with, the conditioned one to become capable of 
eliciting the conditioned response. These 
gradients can be verbal; the similarities between 
cows and other animals are learnt through the 
medium of language. We thus have &re a 
mechanism, i.e., that of conditioning, which 
may be very relevant to hypnotic phenomena. 
In the first place, conditioning enables us to 
produce reactions which arc not under volun¬ 
tary control; it is this which has always formed 
the most surprising part of hypnotic pheno¬ 
mena. Secondly, language and the generalisa¬ 
tion gradients play an important part in condi¬ 
tioning; they also form an important part in all 
hypnotic phenomena. Thirdly, a great deal is 
known about the laws of conditioning, and if 
it were possible to relate conditioning and 
hypnosis it could not be reasonably objected that 
we are explaining the little known by the lesser 
known. 

What forms, then, would a conditioning theory 
of hypnosis takc.^ It would state simply that 
hypnotic phenomena are conditioned responses 
occurring through the mediation of language, 
and it would explain diflerenccs in the hypno- 
tisability of subjects by postulating that those 
who were easily hypnotised were also those who 
formed conditioned responses quickly, while 
those who were difficult to hypnotise were also 
those who formed conditioned responses gener¬ 
ally with great difficulty. Differences in case of 
conditioning had been observed by Pavlov right 
from the beginning, and what he found true of 
his dogs has since been amply confirmed in other 
animals and in human lacings. 

The essential proof of this type of hypothesis 
would lie in a demonstration that people who 
were easily hypnotised also formed conditioned 
responses easily and vice versa, and it is this 
proof which we have recently been able to fur¬ 
nish. As a measure of hypnotisability, we took 
a scale leading from the simplest hypnotic 
phenomena, such as eye closure to suggestion of 
sleepiness, to the most difficult, such as post¬ 
hypnotic amnesia. Every subject was given a 
cumulative score depending on how many of 
these suggestions he accepted, and how far up 
the scale he went. 

The test of conditioning was a well-known 
one involving a strong puff of air to the eye as 
“the unconditioned stimulus,” the closure of the 
eyelid as “the response,” and a tone delivered 
over earphones as “the conditioned stimulus.” 
After several appearances of puff and tone to¬ 
gether, the tone alone becomes sufficient to 
induce closure of the eyelid, and the speed of 
conditioning is measured by the number of pair¬ 
ings required to produce this effect. When the 
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same sample of subjects was subjected to con- 
ditioning and to the test of bypnodsability, it 
was found as predicted that those, who were easy 
to condition were also easy to hypnotise, while 
those who were difficult to condition were diffi¬ 
cult to hypnotise. There does, therefore, appear 
to be a fairly strong relationship between these 
two types of phenomena, and it would seem 
feasible to look for an explanation of hypnosis 
in terms of conditioning. It should not be 


thought that a detailed theory of this kind will 
be easy to construct; hypnosis has so many hacets 
and involves so many different types of pheno¬ 
mena that a great aeal of experimental work 
will be required to elucidate relationships in 
detail. 

But there would seem to be, for scientists, 
some light at the end of the tunnel at last. 

H. J. Eysenck 


“Beastly to the Germans” 

A Defence of Popular Prejudices - By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


I T HIN K I had better say at the start that I 
share most of the feelings about Germans 
that Terence Prittie* deplores. I have no doubt 
he is right to deplore them. I d^lorc some of 
them myself, although not all. But there you 
are, they exist. I can argue myself out of a good 
many of them when I consciously set out to do 
so, and intellectually I, of course, agree on the 
"sheer necessity of a better Anglo-German 
understanding." At least I think I do although 
having written that sentence I find myself won¬ 
dering whether to be really honest I care a damn 
about such understanding except on the purely 
minimal, practical level necessary for the ordi¬ 
nary business of getting along with another 
nation inhabiting the same continent on the 
same globe. Beyond that I feel no particular 
desire to "understand" the Germans and no 
interest whatever in whether they understand 
me. Intellectually I am prepared to admit that 
this is shocking of me. But if I am honest, that 
is how I feel. 

I find it difficult to forget the First World 
War, I find it impossible to forget Hitler (and 
nauseating to try), and 1 find it incredible that 
anyone should think of forgetting Belsen. Of 
course the German youth of to-day isn’t to blame 
for these things. But if there is to be "under¬ 
standing" it might begin with Germans showing 
more of how and why a lot of British people fea 
the way they do. I find it odd that H. G. Alex¬ 
ander should be praised by Prittie for his "real 
prescience" in focusing on Belsen as one of the 
factors in British attitudes. If this counts for 

E rescience in Germany to-day then there must 
s even more insensitive Germans about than 
one had suspected. 


* The Germans and the English, Encountei, 
December 1959. 


My personal feelings are, of course, of no par¬ 
ticular account. I state them only because (a) Uiey 
seem to me to be shared by quite 4 lot of other 
people, however regrettable it may be, and 
(b) they arc the sort of feelings that arouse such 
anger and dismay among Germans when they 
arc reflected in the columns of the Daily Mirror 
and the Daily Express, It seems to me silly to 
pretend that this refiection is not honest. 
Whether one likes it or not, it is a true reflection, 
and I think it much better that it should be 
allov/ed into the open than hidden. 

Probably if I was editor of one of these papers 
I might take a different view. But that would be 
merdy because long writing on public affairs 
has grown on me a skin of public responsibility, 
I have become what Dclane said a journalist 
should not, “concerned to frame a system of con¬ 
venient application to the exigencies of the day.” 

But the emotions of ordinary people are often 
inconvenient and it is, I think, the business of 
mass circulation newspapers like the Daily 
Mirror to reflect these emotions, which it docs 
on the whole very truthfully and with results 
often disturbing to statesmen, bishops, and 
“youth leaders.” (I do not speak here of the 
Daily Express, whose motivations are more com¬ 
plicated and whose prejudices, although •'they 
may at a given moment be those of a housewife 
in Wimbledon, are even more likely to be what 
the staff thinks arc Lord Beaverbrook’s. The 
Daily Mirror has a simple heart. The Express 
has a private line to the Beaver.) 

I THINK IT IS NECESSARY HERE to make 3 distinc¬ 
tion, which Prittie fails to do, between the true 
functions of such a paper as the Daily Mirror 
and such papers as the Guardian, the Observer, 
and the Dail^ Telegraph, whose commenu he 
regrets are not given the same prominence in 
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West Gevtnday. Tbeae last are concerned with 
in((»-mmg and persuading public opioion. They 
cannot ignore it. But they seek to shape it, as 
conscious instruments of that formative and in¬ 
terpretive power which is one of the classic 
functions of the serious, opinion Press. Their 
purpose is not, except on the rarest occasions, to 
give a voice to popular emotion. They present 
public opinion, not as it is, but as what they 
think it should be. 

What they have to say about Anglo-German 
relations is important because it is an expression 
of what informed and intelligent opinion, oper¬ 
ating on a rational level, believes to be desirable. 
German opinion should take comfort from the 
fact that despite a good deal of provocation from 
Dr. Adenauer and others, and a lot of memories, 
British opinion at this level is as sympathetic 
and friendly—and as nearly unanimous—as it is. 
This is what the influential would, for a great 
variety of reasons, some practical, some ideo¬ 
logical, some, no doubt, ethical, like Anglo- 
(jcrman relations to be fifteen years after the 
defeat of Nazism. 

But it should not be taken as representing 
what a large number of ordinary men and 
women emotionally feel as of this date—and it 
would, I think, be absurd to imagine that it 
could be. For this the Daily Mirror is a more 
correct guide—that, in fact, is its function. The 
Mirror is not, ol its nature, primarily concerned 
with informing and persuading public opinion 
—and it knows that it cannot ever change it 
much, if at all. What it is concerned with is 
expressing the emotions—-and often no doubt 
the prejudice, ignorance, and silliness—of its 
readers, and making them conscious that they 
share them with a good many others. This is 
not an unimportant function in the modern 
world. At the very least it is useful that those 
who want to change public attitudes should 
know what they actually are, as well as what 
they would like them to be—and there have been 
occasions when the Mirror can claim that what 
its readers felt turned out to be more accurate 
than what others told them they ought to 
think. 

Maybe it is a pity that a lot of Mirror readers 
still feel as they do about Germany. As I feel 
like that a good part of the time myself, I don’t 
know. But that ^ey do is, I think, undeniable. 
And that the Mirror is doing its natural and 
proper job in reflecting their feelings seems to 
me equally undeniable. It is much better that 
the Germans should recognise that these feelings 
exist, learn to understand them if they can, and 
get used to living with them if they can’t, than 
that kind friends should try to persuade them 
that what the Mirror says in its nasty colloquial 
way is not representative. It is. 


I HAY M waoNc BUT 1 SHOULD judge that an awful 
lot of people in Britain could not care less 
whether the visit of President Heuss created the 
worst impressions in Germany or not. They be¬ 
haved towards him correctly. But they did not 
pretend a warmth they did not feel—and dicy 
sec no reason why they should have done. And 
if Germans think they should have stood up and 
been respectful and taken their hands out of 
their pockets when he was around—that just 
shows the sort of people Germans are. The 
British had no objection to their leaders—and the 
“posh” papers—making the right sort of noises 
(that is what they are for). But they saw no 
reason at all for ocing either respectful or en¬ 
thusiastic themselves, and if the Germans think 
they should have been—why, that simply shows 
how thick-skinned Germans can be about other 
people’s feelings, and how thin-skinned about 
their own. 

As for Dr. Adenauer, most ordinary British 
people I think would say that if he doesn’t like 
them they don’t like him much cither—and like 
still less the reflection of the German character 
shown in the, as it seems to them, servile accep¬ 
tance of every whim of this old man. No doubt 
he was personally wronged by the British. That 
is a pity. But a lot of British people—as well as 
an awful lot of others—have been personally 
wronged by the Germans in much more tragic 
ways in the course of the past hal£<cntury, and 
if Dr. Adenauer is to be forgiven for his pre¬ 
judices they must be forgiven for theirs. Mean¬ 
while they sec him more often than not in the 
r 61 c of a perverse enemy of any genuine attempt 
to unfreeze the cold war and find him, in most 
of his public attitudes, narrow, arrogant, un¬ 
attractive, and almost completely insensitive to 
what Britain did to help Germany after the war 
—and did, moreover, in terms which meant that 
not only did millions of ordinary British people 
have to go on making sacrifices they had ex¬ 
pected to end, but take on new ones. 

Again i may be wrong, but I should judge that 
a lot of ordinary people in Britain like and 
admire the Berliners as both tough and 
humorous—when, that is, they think about them 
at all. But in so far as they think about the rest 
of Germany, which is even less often, they don’t 
like Germans much and don’t see why anyone 
should expect them to. And it seems to diem pre¬ 
sumptuous on the part of Germans to lecture 
them for not doing so, or to become indignant 
when their popular papers fail to express admira¬ 
tion for the German character. 

If the German jpeople assume from reading 
some of the British popular press that “seversu 
million Englishmen are basically anti-^ierman,” 
they are probably wrong. Most are neither anti 
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nor pro. They don’t care. The majority, I think, 
just want not to be bothered with the Germans 
any more than they can help for a long, long 
time. They don’t hate them any more, but they 
can’t bring themselves to love them and don’t 
intend to try much. They would prefer, if it 
were possible, to put them out of their minds. 
Since that is not altogether possible, let us stick 
to such practical arrangements as are necesary 
between us and keep emotion out of it. 

The best thing to do with Anglo-German rela¬ 
tions, in fact, is to leave them alone. 


The Anglo-Jewish Writer 

T h E R E are Anglo-Jcwish writers; there is no 
such thing as Anglo-jewish writing. As for 
the writers, the two things that strike one about 
them are their scarcity, and their relative lack 
of distinction. The great bulk of Anglo-jcwry 
shares with American Jewry its origins in 
Eastern Europe, where a mass exodus began 
after the passing of the Russian May Laws, in 
i88i. But where American Jewry has produced 
an astonishing crop of writers and poets—Saul 
Bellow, Lionel Trilling, Karl Shapiro, Nelson 
Algren, Arthur Miller, and the rest—English 
Jews can point only to a handful of minor 
figures. 

This was forcibly made clear to me when the 
Jewish Chronicle recently asked me to conduct a 
series of interviews with "younger Jewish 
writers." One found, in the event, half a dozen, 
but of these, not one could remotely be called 
a major literary figure, while three were in that 
amorphous category known as “young and 
promising." A category from which Arnold 
Wesker has since emerged. 

One more characteristic of Anglo-Jcwish 
writers instantly comes to mind. They don’t, on 
the whole, write about English Jews, though 
Wolf Mankowitz, the chief exception, bas made 
a name with highly competent whimsy about 
an East End Jewish world which no longer 
exists, presented in terms of a tradition which 
was built up and died in Eastern Europe. 
Bernard Kops, a young playwright, has written 
plays in the same romantic genre, but it is really 
a c^uestion of blowing on the embers of a fire 
which went out with the death of Israel Zang- 
wili. 

These facts—the scarcity of Anglo-Jewish 
writers, their general lack of stature, and their 
apparent disinclination to write about Jewish 
life—seem to me to be intimately connected. 


For a complex of reasons, the An|[lo-Jewish 
writer is inclined to be much less identified with 
his group than his American counterpart In the 
first place, this can be partly explained in terms 
of sheer numbers. The Jews in America can be 
counted in millions; there are some three million 
in New York alone. The English Jews amount 
to roughly four hundred thousand. This means 
that the Jewish community in Britain cannot be 
physically so all-embracing as it is in the U.S.A. 

fondly, where the tendency in America has 
been for the national group to remain intact 
and self-contained, in Britain the trend is to¬ 
wards assimilation. Lip-service may be paid in 
the States to an American, initially Anglo- 
Saxon, culture, but in practice Jews, Greeks, 
Italians, Germans, tend to stick together; cer¬ 
tainly to a far greater degree than they do here. 

Thirdly—and as a consequence of both these 
factors—there is in America a definite Jewish 
intellectual life, centred on New York. In 
Britain, there is none; if the young second- or 
third-generation Jew wants intellectual activity, 
he knows very well that he must go outside the 
group. There, he will very probably meet other 
young Jews, but it will not be within a Jewish 
context. Cultural attempts within the Anglo- 
jewish group are almost always half-hearted, 
promoted and patronised by the second-rate, 
with no organic life of their own. 

This leads to the nature of Anglo-Jcwish 
society itself. I have the impression that it differs 
from American Jewry in no radical sense, but 
only in so far as it possesses no intelligentsia. 
Thus, a sclf-pcrpctuating process has arisen, 
whereby, for lack of such a stratum, the intel¬ 
lectual goes outside the group, the group is de¬ 
prived of intellectual “leaven," and the writer 
loses contact with the group, as possible material. 

The Anglo-Jcwish community is recent, 
wealthy, and isolated. Though various Jewish 
families have been settled in Britain for several 
hundred years, few of them play much part in 
Jewish society, which is overwhelmingly made 
up by descendants of the immigrants of i88i- 
1910. To the materialism of Western society, 
British Jews have brought the traditional Jewish 
characteristic of living through, by identifying 
themselves with, their children, and the result 
is a community polarised around materialism 
and possessive love. These qualities both inter¬ 
act and reinforce one another, and the result is a 
society in which the artist has no place. Though 
middle-class English society may not have a 
great deal more respect for him, the important 
difference is that it hasn’t the same intense 
pressure towards conformity. 

The response to my Jewish Chonicle inter¬ 
views with young writers was, as one should 
have expected, on the whole violent, emotional, 
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and confused. The mild remarks made by Mr. 
Wolf Mankowitz produced an almost hysterical 
attack from a rabbi in Westclifl-on-Sea, ind the 
paper itself cautiously prefaced the series with 
a leader which reaifirmed most of the prccon- 
ceptions of its readers. 

^ese were stated with less restraint in the 
subsequent correspondence. What clearly hurt 
most of all was that none of the interviewees 
subscribed to the Jewish religion, though it was 
significant that Peter Shaffer, the only writer to 
show deep concern with religious issues, aroused 
more spleen than anybody et^. The general line 
of attack—or perhaps defence would be a better 
word in the context—was to accuse the six of 
“lack of Jewish knowledge.” It was a stout stick 
with which to beat the dog, but none of the cor¬ 
respondents followed the editorial in realising 
that this should be viewed as an alarming symp¬ 
tom, rather than a useful defence mechanism. A 
letter, almost obsessional in tone, affirming the 
validity of salvation through ritual, showed how 
wide the gap between Mr. Shaffer’s near mysti¬ 
cism and the orthodox wing of the Jewish church 
can be. 

A deep horror and fear of assimilation also 
became clear—and with it, a further gap 
between the six young Jewish writers, none of 
whom would endorse such prejudices, and the 
community, still living in a ghetto which is 
moral where it isn’t geographical. 

The series concluded with the reactions of four 
younger members of the Jewish establishment, 
which emphasised better than any outside criti¬ 
cism could have done the poverty and com¬ 
placency of its thought. One young rabbi de¬ 
plored the lack of interest shown by the 
intellectual in religion, and the religious in 
modern thought, but he was alone in his con¬ 
cern. Reading the other replies, it became per¬ 
fectly clear that English Judaism has little hope 
of reclaiming its lost sons. 

The community, however, shows a corre¬ 
sponding indifference to its writers; its slender 
link wim modern fiction has been the novels of 
the late Louis Golding, to which a complete, 
evening was devoted in the course of the recent 
Anghs-Jewish book week. 

Thus, the Jewish writer in Britain does not 
stay long enough within his community to pro¬ 
duce much more than a novel of protest. Of these, 
there have been several: the first —Reuben Sachs, 
by Amy Lc^—was published in 1888. 

Reuben Sachs (whose author committed 
suicide at the ape of twenty-eight) is a poor, 
stilted, self<onscious piece of work, full or the 
knowing self-congratulation of the “educated" 
child or nouveaux riches parents. What interest 
it retains lies in the extraordinary similarity of 
the monied, Bayswatcr Jewish society it depicts. 


at a time when the East Europe immigrants had 
yet to emerge from the East End—and their 
desnndants in London tonJay. There is the same 
ostentation, the same social intolerance, the same 
overt materialism, the same breach with Jewish 
traditions, uncompensated by a real identifica¬ 
tion with those of England. 

Nearly fifty years later, Gerald Kersh and 
Willy Goldman similarly attacked the Jews of 
the East End. Kersh wrote a bitter novel, Jews 
Without Jehovah, which was withdrawn after 
libel proceedings. Goldman endorsed it, describ¬ 
ing the East End Jews, in an essay, as “a scat¬ 
tered backwash of a people, shorn of its tradi¬ 
tion of learning." When any young man wanted 
to become an artist, he wrote, every possible 
obstacle was put in his way, and he was urged 
to go into business, which meant finding any 
means he could of “crooking a living.” If he 
succeeded, the very people who opposed him 
were the first to acclaim him as a Jew. Both 
Kersh and Goldman struck a slightly hysterical 
note. Yet neither created the controversy caused 
by Reuben Sachs. This was equally true of 
Kersh’s The Thousand Deaths of Mr. Small, a 
novel published in 1950, sprawling, bitter, un¬ 
disciplined, and often brilliantly comic, in which 
he returned to his former whipping boys. 

The exi'eanation was simple enough: the new 
Anglo-Jews had by this time moved out of the 
East End into North-West London, and could 
afford to regard their parents and themselves 
when poorer with a certain indulgence. 

The fact that my own novel. The Bankrupts 
(1958), caused a commotion among them similar 
to Reuben Sachs’ was because of its immediacy, 
rather than its alleged malice; The Thousand 
Deaths of Mr. Small makes it seem almost a 
eulogy by comparison, but it hasn’t the sting of 
contemporaneity. 

For the most part, the chief Anglo-Jcwish 
writers have been recognised on the basis of 
work which has nothing to do with Jews, or 
Jewish problems. I have tried to explain the 
reasons for this; a corollary of one of them—-the 
tendency towards assimilation—is that Jewish 
writers want to belong', not to the Jewish com¬ 
munity, but to England itself. If they feel separ¬ 
ate, this is a source of embarrassment, rather 
than strength, and there is no tradition of 
Anglo-Jewish letters to fortify them. 

Thus, Peter Shaffer’s recent play. Five Pinker 
Exercise, presents the classical Anglo-Jewish 
family situation of wealthy, ignorant, adoring 
parents, and cleverer, assimilating son, who 
doesn’t want to “go into the business.” The 
play, however, makes the family an English one. 
There’s no doubt that such problems can per¬ 
fectly well exist in English households, but tt is 
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significant that Mr. -ShaHer should have felt the 
need to disguise his material. 

As for the better-known Jewish novelists, 
Alexander Baron made a name with his novels 
and short stories about British infantry in World 
War II, and although he has published a novel 
with a Jewish theme, it was neither as successful 
as his earlier work, nor did it appear as grateful 
to him as a subject. Marghanita Laski has not 
dealt with Jewish themes at all. 

The misfortune of this is that Jewish writers 
are cutting themselves off from the best of their 
material. Anglo-Jewish middle<lass life may be 
strident, materialistic, and culturally barren; it 
is still far more vivid and vigorous than its 
English counterpart, which produces so much 


competefti^ Uoddlesi, mediocK writing, year by 
year. In addition to this, the Anglo-Jewish 
writer tends to turn away from his problems and 
conflicts as a Jew, another rich potential source 
of literature. There has been no English 
equivalent of Bellow’s The Victim or Araur 
hvller’s more ulented if equally obsessional 
novel, Focus. 

Nor will there be. The Anglo-Jewish writer 
has attached himself to a culture which no 
longer can provide him with material, even if 
he successfully assimilates its traditions. Yet he 
can hardly be blanKd for turning his back on a 
community where he is so patently unwelcome. 

Brian Glanville 


The “ Two-Cultures ” Controversy 

Afterthoughts — By C. P. SNOW 


W H E N I gave the Rede Lecture last May, I 
intended it as a call to action. Action, to 
begin with, of a humdrum kind, such as seeing 
English and American children get a reasonable 
education: then action, on a major scale, but still 
immediately practicable, in helping to industrialise 
the East. I wasn’t over-hopeful that I should pro¬ 
duce any effect. I said in the lecture, “I don’t know 
how we can do what we need to do, or whether we 
shall do anything at .nil.*’ I still don’t know. It is 
too early to say whether there will be any result 
on the plane of action. If there is no result, then 
the lecture is a failure. It is either a first stirring 
of activity, or it is nothing. Those who have under¬ 
stood most exactly what 1 was trying to do (Walter 
Allen, New Statetman, May 29; Bertrand Russell, 
David Riesman, John Cockcroft, A. C. B. Lovell, 
all in Encounter, August; John Sharp, Listener, 
September loth) understand that also. We may all 
sink back into combination-room cosiness. If we 
do, I shall have wasted everyone clsc’s time, and 
my own. 

Meanwhile, there have been some consequences 
which I confess I did not bargain for. Almost every¬ 
one I have met since May wishes to argue on the 
subject. I have found myself in the middle of a 
complex and proliferating debate. Comments come 
in from all over the place, not only from Europe 
and the U S., but from the Soviet Union and the 
East. Tn October, in the United States, tlic argu¬ 
ments were going on round me. Alt this is no 
thanks to me. It means simply that, almost entirely 
by chance, a nerve has been plucked. This nerve 
exists not only in Western society, but, much more 
than I realisea, in the Communist society too. When 
it is plucked, (Hie gets a sense of the reserves of 
creative and moral energy latent in the worici. But 
to release that energy needs, of course, much more 
than the plucking of a nerve. Until the energy is 


released, we shall not begin to solve the problem 
I tried to set out. At present, I repeat, we are all 
playing at it, and we must not let ourselves think 
that anything at all has been achieved. 

T he debate has, however, thrown up a g<x)d 
many points of interest. First, I think it is fair 
to say that the concept of "the two cultures” has 
been generally accepted. Accepted, that is, within 
the modest limits 1 defined in the lecture—“some¬ 
thing a little more than a dashing metaphor, a good 
deal less than a cultural map.” Almost no one has 
quarrelled with me about that.* Professor T. B. L. 
Ck)ttreil has told me that he would be happier if 
the term "cultures” was restricted to creative 
persons on both sides of the divide; in conversadon 
at Harvard, Archibald MacLcish said something 
much the same. Julian Symons (Encounter, Sep¬ 
tember) is, as far as I know, alone in believing that 
one ought not to speak of a sciendfic culture. Docs 
this need establishing at the present point of time? 
I should have thought not. Culture, in the intel¬ 
lectual sense, means the development of the mind: 
does anyone really imagine that in Rutherford’s 
Cambridge, Franck’s Goettingen, Bohr’s Copen¬ 
hagen, landau’s Moscow, Cockcroft’s Harwell, the 
fortunate inhabitants weren’t individually and col¬ 
lectively developing theirs? Culture also means the 
development of the moral and xsthetic senses: does 
anyone imagine, after Hardy’s A Mathematician’s 
Apology and Bronowski’s Science and Human 
Values, that these are not inherent in the pursuit 
of science itself? Culture is not necessarily tied to 
the past, though some parts of it may be: where 
do you think an artist of the High Renaissance, say 

* Ai I te*d thU tr^ela ia praof. ■ good amy more iowiwriog com. 
BKoa hi«« leachad me, ej., Mr. Mu Monb* bi Utndtm T«rftg(thaicr, 
if]«). or licK, ordf Mr. G. Wuoock’i (Or/rrdMwebw, Nov. it} btt 
ifuMni <h( eoopcpi. 
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Verrocchio or Mantegna, would be most at home- 
in our artistic culture, or in the Princeton Institute? 
Mr. Michael Ayrton (Encountek, August) has 
answered that question once for ail. 

Just as the concept of “the two cultures” has 
been accepted, so has the existence of a gulf be¬ 
tween them. 1 said that this gulf, in its present 
gaping and dangerous form, is of comparatively 
recent origin. That, too, has not been seriously 
challenged. Lord Russell gave, from his own cx- 
jKricnce, examples of I9th<entury connection be¬ 
tween the cultures. American scholars have re¬ 
minded me of the links between literature and 
physics during the Enlightenment (Michael Polanyi 
made the same point, Encountek, September). The 
only apparent dissentient has been J. H. Plumb 
(Encounter, August), with a baffling piece of what 
American friends call “psychologtsing.” He re¬ 
marked that people have always had different tem¬ 
peraments and different temperamental needs. That 
IS irue enough, but not surprising. He then said 
that William Shakespeare and William Perkins 
would have had as much difficulty understanding 
c.ich other as Rutherford and Virginia Woolf. That 
is a curious red herring. No one but an ass expects 
that all [icople are going to understand each other 
at all levels. Of course people have different gifts, 
different needs, and will live different lives. The 
most one can hope for—and this is the bone of 
rny case—is that, on the level of intellect, they 
should reach, in Cotnenius’ term, the first stage 
of understanding That is, they should be able to 
say “I sec” across the gulf. In those terms, it is 
nonsense to suggest that Shakespeare and Perkins 
could not say “I see” to each other. 

Perkins was not, as one might think from the 
context, an Elizabethan scientist. He was the most 
eloquent preacher of the 1590’s in Cambridge, with 
a command of beautiful, forthright. Authorised 
Version prose; he was, as it were, the public rela¬ 
tions officer for the Puritan wing of the Church of 
England and one of the spiritual fathers of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay. How in the world can Plumb come 
to believe that he and Shakespeare would have 
found each other intellectually unintelligible? They 
would have had a similar school education. Perkins 
devoted most of his .sermons—and splendid sermons 
they are—to the central tenets of Calvinist theology. 
Predestination and Justification by Grace. In Strat¬ 
ford, which was a Calvinist town, ShakcspMre 
must have heard those arguments time and time 
again. And though Calvinist theology is pretty 
subfte, it isn’t all that incomprehensible. The com¬ 
paratively simple people to whom Perkins preached, 
one supposes, grasped some of it. Dr. Plumb and I 
can do so, three hundred and fifty years later: why 
ever shouldn’t Shakespeare? 

Plumb’s second point, though it has some poetic 
force, doesn’t seem to me much more precise or 
valid. It is that the gulf in the cultures has occurred 
because of the supersession of the “old possessing 
class ” Some of the climate of the traditional culture 
has had that feel, I agree; but the trouble is, one 
gets the same gulf in societies where both the his¬ 
tory and the contemporary structure arc unlike ours. 
In the United States, for example, the gulf exists 
to an extent not very different from ours—some of 
5 


mjr informants think it is about the same; Edmund 
Wilson thinks it is significantly less; but all agree 
that the gulf exists. What is more revealing, there 
is a good deal of evidence that it also exists in the 
Soviet Union. 

Some of my Soviet friends have made no bones 
about it. I think 1 should have guessed it anyway, 
after studying the new curricula for Soviet high 
schools. These arc part of the educational reforms 
carried out in Khrushchev’s name. The policy of 
full-time high-school education for everyone up to 
seventeen-plus has been abandoned, and a large 
slice of the population are now taking courses from 
fifteen-plus, which are very like our craft and 
student apprenticeships, though with much more 
training in arts subjects. For the academically 
clever children, the school education continues to 
scvcntecn-plus, as lieforc, with mathematics, experi¬ 
mental science, and arts subjects in everyone’s 
course; but there arc two differences. The propor¬ 
tion of time spent on arts subjects has been sligntly 
increased: and now everyone—I repeat, everyone— 
has to do some workshop training, if possible in a 
factory. 

This is, of course, a conscious attempt to make 
sure that the entire intellectual class, whether they 
finish up as managers or writers or professors of 
archeology, know at first-hand something about the 
industrial life. It is also, one guesses, an attempt to 
keep common ground between the non-scicntific 
and scientific cultures—and also between the pure 
and applied halves of the scientific culture, since, 
perhaps because of their rigorous mathematical 
training, Russian pure scientists arc always liable to 
become more remote than ours. No one has any 
idea how this plan is going to work out, but I 
believe that in principle it is well-judged and wise. 
The fact that it is necessary, however, leads one to 
the suspicion that the division between the cultures 
is inherent in an advanced industrial .society. The 
difference between the Russians and the West is 
that they are trying to minimise it, and wc arc not. 

A s soon as I mention advanced industrial society, 

. or indeed society at all, I am likely to give 
pain. For a good many people whom I respect, this 
part of the lecture was the edge which worried 
them. Some of that I could not avoid. No one, 
certainly no one I respect, would wish me to make 
false compromises. But some I both could and 
should have avoided. When I read the sensitive and 
sympathetic comments of Mr. John Beer (Cam- 
Mage Review, November 7th), Mr. G. H. Bantock 
(Listener, September ryth), Mr. E. D. Mackcrncss 
(private communication), I wished I had made 
some qualifications. May I say here and now that 
I am sorry I didn’t? I should have made it clear 
that, when I spoke of the illiberal influence of 20th- 
century literary culture, I was thinking only of the 
major creative artists. As Lionel Trilling wrote in 
The Liberal Imagination: 

For it is in genera! true that the modern Euro¬ 
pean literature to which we can have an active, 
reciprocal relationship, which is the right rela¬ 
tionship to have, has been written by men who 
arc indifferent to, or even hostile to, the tradi- 
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tional of democratic tiberaliun as we know it 

Yeats and Eliot Proust and Joyce, Lawrence and 

Gidc—these men do nc« seem to conErm us in 

the social and political ideas which we hold. 

I stick to that. In fact, when I take a crude quand- 
tadve test and ask about the literary theses written 
last year at U.S. universities, I estimate that not 
one in ten of the modern writers studied—which 
means the modern writers influential upon the in¬ 
telligent young—could, even in the wildest and 
most romantic use of the term, be considered in any 
conceivable sense liberal. That was what 1 intended 
when I made my categories. But let me say now 
what I should have said before, that many other 
writers, though they have not dominated literary 
sensibility so heavily, have been as concerned about 
man’s social hopes as anyone could be; and that is 
at least as true, and perhaps more true, of other 
members of the literary culture, scholars, writers, 
and connoisseurs. 

As a matter of fact, during this controversy, I 
have often thought that critics like Mr. Bantock 
have much more good-will than 1 have. When they 
are affected by a writer of genius, they are affected 
totally: themselves wishing good to all men, they 
cannot credit that the writer of genius does not 
wish the same. This is a generous attitude, but it 
has its dangers. It leads to explaining away what 
ought not to be explained away. In the last ex¬ 
tremity (not that Mr. Bantock would go so far) 
it leads to the Court Jester view of art—“poor old 
Ezra, poor old Wyndham Lewis, they don’t really 
mean what they say." Myself, I am less charitable 
and more sceptical, and I have my own kind of 
unsinkable belief in art and its responsibilities. I 
can credit that these distinguished men mean what 
they say. I am sure that, to take them seriously, we 
are bound to do so. I can even credit that a much 
greater man, such as Dostoievsky, meant what he 
said; so it doesn’t surpri.se me that Russian critics, 
from his own time to ours, have always had rc.serves 
about him, muffled here. 

In the same way, I can credit what writers have 
had to say against the scientihc-industrial revolu¬ 
tion, and here I cannot compromise. In my view, 
they have shown a lack—understandable if you like, 
but in effect serious—of the extended imagination. 
They have been so aware of the existential horror 
that they haven’t been able to stretch, cither in time 
or space. At this existent moment, none of us has 
the imagination to grasp the simple brutal truth of 
Brecht’s maxim, "Erst kpmmt das Fressen, dann 
f(ommt die Moral." Yet that, as I have tried to ex¬ 
plain, obviously without much force, is the compel¬ 
ling truth for more than half our fellow human 
beings. Until we know it, we can’t even begin to 
talk to them. We have grown too far away. 

In that brutal sense, as I said before, industrialisa¬ 
tion is the only hope of the poor. Of course, 
industrialisation brings with it losses in the quality 
of life: but they are not the losses which writers 
have denounced it for. In the lecture, I drew a 
careful distinction between the individual condi¬ 
tion and the social condition. There is much in 
the individual condition which is irronediable. 
About the social condition I tud, and contiaue to 


say, the exact opposite. By die social condition I 
mean the condiuon of each of us in society, our 
reladons with others as we work, the nature of our 
practical lives, and I exclude from it the condition 
of man-alone and the deepest part of those personal 
relations which (though they are affected by 
society, as indeed is the solitary life) are nearest to 
individual experience. 

Judged by those criteria I should have no doubt 
that the social condition in advanced industrial 
society is out of comparison better than any the 
human race has managed up to now. I mean by 
that, that the factory workers in, say, Schenectady 
or Stafford, arc nq; only better-fed and longer- 
lived than any mass population in the history of 
the world; not only have they better education, and 
enormously more leisure; but also their personal 
relations in their working lives are less humiliating, 
freer from what Lawrence called the “assertive 
will" than in any less articulated .society. The 
a.ssertive will is necessary to us collectively. It is 
necessary to an artist (Proust, Joyce, Lawrence him¬ 
self would have been submerged without it), but 
we all know that it is intolerable between man and 
man. Highly organised society is ihe only way we 
have yet found of diluting the assertive will. We 
do not understand this kind of society very well 
yet, but at least we are beginning to avoid the 
worst insults to men’s dignity. 

W HAT have writers said about this? Mr. Ban¬ 
tock quotes Lawrence against me. I don’t 
particularly relish this. Lawrence was a man of 
genius, and if I am going to match quotation with 
quotation, I shall have to show him at his least 
inviting. But the ground is not of my choosing. 
Mr. Bantock used the well-known passage in 
Women in Love about Gerald Crich: 

“He had a fight to fight with Matter, with 
the earth and the coal it enclosed. This was the 
sole idea, to turn upon the inanimate matter of 
the underground, and reduce it to his will. And 
for this fight with matter, one must have perfect 
instruments in perfect organisation, a mechanism 
so subtle and harmonious in its workings that 
it represents the single mind of man, and by 
its relentless repetition of given movement, will 
accomplish a purpose irresisdbly, inhumanly. It 
was this inhuman principle in the mechanism he 
wanted to construct that inspired Gerald with 
an almost religious exaltation." '* 

One might observe that coal-mining fifty years 
ago was a most primitive industry. But that’s by 
the way. Is this insight any more valuable than the 
one into Birkin, earlier in the same book? 

“But I [Birkin] abhor humanity, I wish it was 
swept away. It could go, and there would be no 
absolute loss, if every human being perished to¬ 
morrow. The reality would be untouched. Nay, 
it would be better. ‘The real tree of life would 
then be rid of the most ghastly, heavy crop of 
Dead Sea fnJh, the intolerable burden of myriad 
simulacra of people, an infinite weight of mortal 
lives.” 
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Would it be K> exaggerated to call that a “scream 
of horror?*’ If not, what is? And what about this, 
for another insight into the social condition? 

It is a great mistake to abolish the death 
penalty. If I were dictator, I should order the 
old one to be hanged at once. I should have 
judges with sensitive, living hearts; not abstract 
intellects. And because the instinctive heart recog¬ 
nised a man as evil, I would have that man 
destroyed. Quickly, ^cause good, warm life is 
now in danger. (Sea and Sardinia.) 

There are lessons to be drawn from those quota¬ 
tions, as we try to make the social condition better. 
The chief one is, of cour.se, that we all feel some¬ 
times as Lawrence felt on those occasions—and, if 
human life is to be endurable at all, or in¬ 
deed to survive, we have to set up checks 
.against those feelings, checks imposed against the 
Rou.sseauian optimism—which believes that, if each 
man acts according to his feelings, we shall have 
a good world. No one ever acted more truly accord¬ 
ing to his “instinctive heart” than Adolf Hitler, 
,ind we very nearly didn’t have a world at all. 

There is, however, deep conviction behind Mr. 
Bantock’s and Mr. Beer’s criticism of the industrial 
society. They sjieak often as though there had been 
a much better society, somewhere, or at some time. 
Mr. Bantock talks of the loss of “sensuous aware¬ 
ness” and of “the old intuitive life”; Mr. Beer, 
in a review from which I learned a lot, of the loss 
of “individual differences.” 

The point about sensuous awareness—which of 
course Mr. Bantock attributes to Lawrence, who 
had as much of the quality as any man who ever 
lived—is a difficult one. It has roused the irrita¬ 
tion of Professor C. H. Waddington, who is a con¬ 
noisseur of the graphic arts as well as an eminent 
geneticist. “Sensuous awareness I” he says. “What 
makes writers think they arc competent to talk 
about this? They’ve heard about the necessity of it 
from Lawrence. But how dare they talk about it 
to experimental scientists, who live just by that gift 
itself r” Professor Waddington might have added 
that Donald Bradman, Denis Compton, thousands 
of games players, pilots, and so on, live by sensuous 
awareness too; and there is a faintly Max Bcer- 
bohm-like flavour alrout the picture of any literary 
intellectual lecturing them. But Mr. Bantock is not, 
I am sure, using “sensuous awareness" in the 
straightforward physical sense. Any more, 1 am 
alsQ^urc, than he and Mr. Beer are implying his¬ 
toricity when they talk about “loss” of it, or “loss” 
of individuality. If they were implying genuine 
historicity, then one would be compelled to say— 
“Look I We now know a good deal about pre- 
industrial societies. Plenty of them are still existing 
on earth. Most of the evidence suggests that people 
in such societies are less individualised, not more, 
no far as those words mean anything at all. The 
distribution of sensuous gifts is very much scattered. 
There is no evidence that it is either impaired or 
improved by advanced society. Tell us. In what 
place, or in what time, did men have these benefits 
which we have lost? Where and when was this 
Eden?" 


T h B X X is one real loss, in the historic sense. It 
is what 1 believe Mr. Bantock is hinting at 
with the phrase “the old intuitive life," or Mr. 
Beer with his "reserves of health which depend on 
the instincts or emotions,” though it is not pre¬ 
cisely either. It is the loss of significance in com¬ 
monplace acts. Thus, in some pre-industrial 
societies, not in all, if you walk, say, a hundred 
yards north at sunset, this act is significant. It 
means something to the other people in the society. 
It is, like a whole set of your other commonplace 
acts, not private but part of the social condition. 
This we have lost. And the loss, which begins to 
occur at the earliest stages of industrialisation, is 
linked perversely not witli a decrease of individu¬ 
ality but an increase of it. The lo.ss of .significance, 
together with the increase of individuality, means 
that men have lost a support. The industrial 
workers of Schenectady are probably more in¬ 
dividual than mcmlx;rs of any pre-industrial com¬ 
munity: they have far more free choices; but the 
binding forces of sacred custom have left them, 
and they are more alone. 

This loss we may eventu.illy replace, but I 
shouldn’t be too hopeful about that. There were 
probably, as I mentioned in a fotjlnote to the 
lecture, losses as grave in the other great change in 
social evolution, when men changed from hunting 
and food-gathering to agriculture. 1 don’t thinx 
it is seriously arguable, at least by anyone with 
reverence for the human life, that both prices were 
not worth paying. But 1 recognise that a sense of 
our more recent loss ni.iy hang over much of the 
artistic feeling of the age, and may partially ex¬ 
plain—only partially and perhaps only indirectly—its 
looking-backward to the primitive. In a comment 
which I found most moving, Mr. Michael Ayrton 
(Encounter, August) talked of the primitivencss 
and mindlessness of the 2oth<entury graphic arts. 
What can a clever man do, he said tn effect, when 
before practising them, his first requirement is to 
take off his head? In a couple of articles which, 
though only tangcnti.tlly related to the original 
debate, have an important bearing upon it. Pro¬ 
fessor Frank Kermode (Spectator. September ii; 
Encounter, November) has examined the roots of 
myth-seeking, primitivi.sm, anti-intelicctualism in 
contemporary literature. Professor Kermode ad¬ 
mires the products of this kind of literature rather 
more than I do; but (I hope I am not misrepresent¬ 
ing him) he would be as concerned as I should if, 
in any advanced society, this was the only way 
which literature could go. 


W E I.L, it may be so. The forces driving the 
cultures apart are very strong. If they arc too 
strong, then art and primitivism will become one 
and the same thing. But if that happens, other and 
even graver consequences will happen too. There 
seem to me good chances that we (and here I mean 
the whole intellectual world, in Communist coun¬ 
tries as well as the West) shall be able to prevent 
them. 

It is worth remembering that in the intellectual 
climate, particularly in the artistic climate, the 
present moment always seems more durable than 
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it is. Professor Kermode, Mr. Beer, Mr. Bantock, 
Mr. Ayrton, and all of us arc living, more totally 
immersed than we realise, in the climate of the 
1950’s. Let us notice that in 1882, Ibsen, on January 
3rd, wrote to George Brandes: '7 hold that that 
man is in the right who is most closely in league 
with the future."* 

That would have been the view of Tolstoy, 
Chekov, even Dostoievsky, nearly all the great rpth- 
century masters. It may again be the view of 
Russian, American, English masters at the end of 
the 20th<cntury. Whether that happens or not, is 
not inevitable. That may be the direction of Time’s 
Arrow. Alternatively, the sliding-out of art into 
primitivism may be. It depends upon how much 
we can bind the cultures together now. 

That is as much as I want to add to the theoreti¬ 
cal discussion at this minute. The danger of this 
kind of debate is that one falls into the eristic 
temptation Up to now, nearly all those who differ 
from me have set a good example, which I am 
trying to follow. 

I haven’t so much as mentioned a number of 
contributions of great interest. Michael Polanyi’s 
(liNcottNTER, September) I can’t begin to touch 
within the .scope of this article. He is arguing, as it 
were, at right angles to my original line. I have had 
a great, thougli somewhat mystified, regard for 

^ X owe this reference to Professor Merle King, who in Th Neat R#* 
paMe (April 1957) endd^lcd sever*] irgumcntt of the Rede Lecture, 
•Kbough I did not know this tiU a month ago. 


him, as he knows, for years: but I feel about his 
attack on scientific rationalism as I feel about 
Arthur Koesilcr’s in The Sleepwalkers, that there 
is no answer in intellectual or moral terms, but only 
in religious. And one cannot invent a relimon. 
People secure in their relimon, like some of my 
Benedictine friends, Dom Illtyd Trethowan, Dorn 
Mark Pontifex, Dom Sebastian Moore, seem to find 
my argument acceptable in its own order. 

F inal round-up. r. There are three verbal mis¬ 
takes in the lecture, which will be put right. 
2. Dr. Charles Singer has ingeniously suggested 
that the differences between the English patent law 
and the patent law of the German States account 
for the German technical invasion of England in 
the mid-igth century. 3. Mr. W. J. Walls suggests 
that lawyers, even more than literary intellectuals, 
best represent the anti-scientific pole. Sir Chris¬ 
topher Cox has protested about the use of “scientific 
revolution” in at least three different contexts, e.g., 
A. R. Hall uses it for the period 1500-1700, and I 
of the controlled use of .science, exemplified by the 
date of sub atomic particles in industry, which we 
might date from 1906. Cox is quite /ight. Perhaps 
we ought to have a terminological conference. I am 
ready to admit that my phrase ought to be 
“Scicntific-Revoliition-in-Industry,” which is rather 
a mouthful 

Last of all, I want to finish as I began. The test 
of all this is in action.. 


Have you seen 

the special notice on the inside of the front 
cover of this issue? It will probably be of 
interest to you, 
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A Wreath for the Gamekeeper 

By Katherine Anne Porter 


T he dubious Crusade is over, anybody can 
buy the book now in hardback or paper- 
cover, expurgated or unexpurgated, in drug¬ 
stores and railway stations as well as in the 
bookshops, and ’twas a famous victory for some¬ 
thing or other, let’s wait and see. Let us remark 
as we enter the next phase that wc may hope 
this episode in the history of our system of liter¬ 
ary censorship will mark the end of one of our 
most curious native customs—calling upon the 
police and the post o0ice officials to act as 
literary critics in addition to all their other heavy 
liuties. It is not right nor humane and I hope 
this is the end of it; it is enough to drive good 
men out of tlmse services altogether. 

When I first read Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
thirty years ago, I thought it a dreary, sad per¬ 
formance with some passages of unintentional 
hilarious low comedy, one scene at least simply 
beyond belief in a book written with such in¬ 
flamed apostolic solemnity, which I shall return 
to later; and I wondered then at all the huzza 
and hullabaloo about suppressing it. I realise 
now there were at least two reasons for it—first, 
Lawrence himself, who possessed to the last 
degree the quality of high visibility; and second, 
the rise to power of a demagoguery of political 
and social censorship by unparalleled ignora¬ 
muses in all things, including the arts, which 
they regarded as the expression of peculiarly 
dangerous forms of immorality. These people 
founded organisations for the suppression of 
Vief, and to them nearly everything was Vice, 
and other societies for the promotion of Virtue, 
some of them very dubious, and their enthusi- 
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asms took some weird and dangerous directions. 
Prohibition was their major triumph, with its 
main result of helping organised crime to be¬ 
come big business; but the arts, and especially 
literature, became the object of a morbid pur¬ 
blind interest to those strange beings who knew 
nothing about any art, but knew well what they 
feared and hated. 

It is time to take another look at this question 
of censorship and protest which has been debated 
intermittently ever since I can remember. Being 
a child of my time, naturally I was to be found 
protesting: I was all for freedom of speech, of 
action, of belief, of choice, in every department 
of human life; and for authors all this was to be 
comprehended in the single perfect right to ex¬ 
press their thoughts without reserve, write any¬ 
thing they chose, with publishers to publish and 
booksellers to sell it, and the vast public 
gloriously at liberty to buy and read it By the 
tens of thousands. 

It was a noble experiment, no doubt, an 
attempt to bring a root idea of liberty to flower; 
but in practice it soon showed serious defects 
and abuses, for the same reason that prohibition 
of alcohol could not be made to work: gangsters 
.and crooks took over the business of supplying 
the human demand for intoxication and 
obscenity, which hitherto had been in the hands 
of respectable elements, who regulated it and 
kept it more or lc.ss in its place; but it still is 
a market that never fails no matter who runs it. 
(I have often wondered what were the feelings 
of the old-line pious prohibitionists when they 
discovered that their most powerful allies in the 
fight to maintain prohibition were the boot¬ 
leggers.) 

Publishers were certainly as quick to take 
advantage of the golden moment as the gang¬ 
sters, and it did not take many of them very 
long to discover that the one best way to sell a 
book with “daring” passages was to get it 
banned in Boston, or excluded from the United 
States mails. Orrtain authors, not far behind the 
publishers, discovered that if they could write 
69 
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books the publisher could advertise as in peril 
from the censor, all the better. Sure enough, the 
censor would rise to the bait, crack down in a 
way that would be front-page news, the alarm 
would go out to ail fellow writers and assorted 
lovers of liberty that one of the guild was being 
abused in his basic human rights guaranteed by 
our Constitution, by those hyenas in Boston or 
the Post Office. The wave of publicity was on, 
.?nd the sales went up. Like too many such pre¬ 
cariously balanced schemes, it was wonderful 
while it lasted, but it carried the seeds of its 
own decay. Yet those were the days when people 
really turned out and paraded with flags and 
placards, provocative songs and slogans, openly 
inviting arrest and quite often succeeding in 
being hauled off to the police station in triumph, 
there to sit in a cell perfectly certain that some¬ 
body was going to snow up and bail them out 
before night. 

Writers—I was often one of them—did not 
always confine their aid to freedom of the word, 
though that was their main concern. They 
would sometimes find themselves in the oddest 
company, defending strange causes and weirdly 
biased viewpoints on the grounds that they 
most badly wanted defence. But we also 
championed recklessly the most awful wormy 
little books we none of us would have given 
shelf room, and more than once it came over us 
in mid-parade that this was no downtrodden 
citizen being deprived of his rights, but a low 
cynic cashing in on our high-minded application 
of democratic principles. I suppose for a good 
many of us, all this must just be chalked up to 
Experience. After some time, I found myself 
asking, “Why should I defend a worthless book 
just because it has a few dirty words in it? Let 
it disappear of itself and the sooner the better.” 

No ONE COMES TO THAT STATE of mind quickly, 
and it is dangerous ground to come to at all, I 
suppose, but one comes at last. My change of 
view began with the first publication in 1928 
of T^dy Chatterley’s I^ver. He has become, this 
lover of Lady Chatterlcy’s, as sinister in his 
effect on the minds of critics as that of Quint 
himself on the children and the governess in 
The Turn of the Screw, I do not know quite 
what role Lady Chatterley should play to Quint- 
Mellors. She is not wicked, as Miss Jessel is, she 
is merely a moral imbecile. She is not intense, 
imaginative, and dazzled like the governess, she 
is stupid', and it is useless to go on with the 
comparison, for she is not the centre of the 
critics’ attention as the Gamekeeper is, she has 
not that baneful fascination for them that he 
has. But there is one quality both books have 
in common and they both succeed in casting 
the same spell on plain reader and critic alike: 


the air of evil which shrouds them both, the 
sense of a situation of foregone and destined 
failure, to which there can be no outcome except 
despair. Only, the Lawrence book is sadder, 
because Lawrence was a badly flawed, lesser 
artist than James. He did not really know what 
he was doing, or if he did, pretended to be 
doing something else; and his blood<hilling 
anatomy of the activities of the rutting season 
between two rather dull persons comes with all 
the more force because the relations are pre¬ 
cisely not between the vengeful seeking dead 
and living beings, but between the living them¬ 
selves who seem to me deader than any ghost. 

Yet for the past several months there has been 
a steady flood of extremely well-managed pub¬ 
licity in defence of Lawrence’s motives and the 
purity of his novel, into which not only critics, 
but newspaper and magazine reporters, editorial 
writers, ministers of various religious beliefs, 
women’s clubs, the police, postal authorities, and 
educators have been drawn, clamorously. 1 do 
not object to censorship being so loudly defeated 
again for the present. I merely do not approve 
of the way it was done. Though there were at 
this time no parades, I believe, we have seen 
such unanimity and solidarity of opinion among 
American critics, and many of them of our first 
order, as I do not remember to have seen before. 
What are we to think of them, falling in like 
this with this fraudulent crusade of raising an 
old tired Cause out of its tomb? For this is no 
longer just a book, and it never was a work of 
literature worth all this attention. It is no longer 
a Cause, if it ever was, but a publicity device 
and a well-worn one by now, calculated to rouse 
a salacious itch of curiosity in the prospective 
customer. This is such standard procedure by 
now it seems unnecessary to mention it. Yet 
these hard-headed, experienced literary men 
were trapped into it once more, and lent a strong 
hand to it. There is something touching, if mis¬ 
guided, in this fine-spirited show or manly 
solidarity, this full-throated chorus in defence 
of Lawrence’s vocabulary and the nobility of his 
intentions. I have never questioned cither, I wish 
only to say that I think from start to finish he 
was about as wrong as can be on the whole sub¬ 
ject of sex, and that he wrote a very laboriously 
bad book to prove it. The critics who have 
been carried away by a generous desire to pro¬ 
mote freedom of speech, and give a black eye to 
prudes and nannies overlook sometimes—and in 
a work of literature this should not be over¬ 
looked, at least not by men whose profession it 
is to criticise literature—that purity, nobility of 
intention, and apostolic fervour are good in 
themselves at times, but at others they depend 
on context, a'fid in this instance they are simply 
not enough. Whoever says they are, and tries to 
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persuade the pi^Iic to accept a book for what 
It is not, a work of good art, is making a grave 
mistake, if he means to go on writing criticism. 

As for the original uproar, Lawrence began it 
himself, as he nearly always did, loudly and 
bitterly on the defensive, throwing out each book 
in turn as if he were an early Christian throw¬ 
ing himself to the lions. “Anybody who calls 
my novel a dirty, sexual novel is a liar." 
Further: “It’ll infuriate mean people; but it will 
surely soothe decent ones.” The Readers’ Sub¬ 
scription (an American book-club) in its 
brochure offering the book, carries on the tone 
boldly: “Now, at long last, a courageous Ameri¬ 
can publisher is making available the unexpur- 
gated version of Lady Chatterley’s Lover — 
exactly as the author meant it to be seen by the 
intelligent, sensitive reader.” No, this kind of 
left-handed flattery won’t quite do: it is the 
obverse of the form of blackmail used by pub¬ 
lishers and critics to choke their ambiguous 
wares down our throats. They say in effect, “If 
ou disapprove of this book, you arc proved to 
e (i) illiterate, (2) insensitive, (3) unintelligent, 
(4) low-minded, (5) ‘mean,’ (6) a hypocrite, 
(7) a prude, and other unattractive things.” I 
happen to have known quite a number of 
decent persons, not too unintelligent or insensi¬ 
tive, with some love and understanding of the 
arts, who were revolted by the book; and I do 
not propose to sit down under this kind of 
bullying. 

Archibald MacLeish regards it as “pure” and 
a work of high literary merit. He has a few 
reservations as to the whole with which I heartily 
agree so far as they go; yet even Mr. MacLeish 
begins trailing his coat, daring us at our own 
risk to deny that the book is “one of the most 
important works of the century, or to express 
an opinion about the literature of our own time 
or about the spiritual history that literature ex¬ 
presses without making his peace in one way 
or another with D. H. Lawrence and with this 
work.” 

Without in the least making my peace with 
D. H. Lawrence or with diis work, I wish to 
say why I disagree profoundly with the above 
judgments, and also with the following: 

Harvey Breit: “The language and the inci¬ 
dents or scenes in question are deeply moving 
and very beautiful—I.awrence was concerned 
how love, how a relationship between a man 
and a woman can be most touching and beauti¬ 
ful, but only if it is uninhibited and total.” This 
is wildly romantic and docs credit to Mr. Breit’s 
feelings, but there can be no such thing as a 
total relationship between two human beings— 
to begin with, what is total in such a changing, 
uncertain, limited state? and if there could be, 
just how would the persons involved know when 
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they had reached it? Judging from certain 
things he wrote and said on this subject, 1 think 
Lawrence would have been the first to protest 
at even an attempt to create such a condition. 
He demanded the right to invade anybody, but 
he was noticeably queasy when anyone took a 
similar libcriy with him. 

Edmund Wilson: “The most inspiriting book 
I have seen in a long time . . . one of his best- 
written . . . one of his most vigorous and bril¬ 
liant. . . .” 

This reminds me that I helped parade with 
banners in California in defence ol Mr. Wilson’s 
Memoirs of Hecate County —a misguided act of 
guild loyalty and personal admiration I cannot 
really regret, so far as friendship is concerned. 
But otherwise the whole episode was deplorably 
unnecessary. My preference has not changed for 
his magnilicent To the Finland Station and for 
almost any of his criticisms and essays on literary 
and public affairs. 

Jacques Barzun: “I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that I do not consider Lawrence’s novel 
pornographic.” I agree with this admirably 
prudent statement, and again when Mr. Barzun 
notes Lawrence’s ruling passion for reforming 
everything and everybody in sight. My quarrel 
with the book is that it really is not pornographic 
—the great, wild, free-wheeling Spirit of Porno¬ 
graphy has here been hitched to a rumbling little 
domestic cart and trundled off to chapel, its cars 
pinned back and its mouth washed out with 
soap. 

Mr, Schorcr, who contributes the preface, 
even brings in Yeats to defend this tiresome 
book. Yeats, bless his memory, when he talked 
bawdy, knew what he was saying and why. He 
enjoyed the flavour of gamey words on his 
tongue, and never deceived himself for one 
moment as to the nature of that enjoyment; he 
never got really interestingly dirty until age had 
somewhat cooled the ardours of his flesh, thus 
doubling his pleasure in the thoughts of it in 
the most promne sense. Mr. Schorer reprints 
part of a letter from Yeats, written years ago, 
to Mrs. Shakespear: “These two lovers the 
gamekeeper and his employer’s wife each separ¬ 
ated from their cla.ss by their love and fate arc 
poignant in their loneliness; the coarse language 
of the one accepted by both becomes a forlorn 
poetry, uniting their solitudes, something 
ancient humble and terrible.” 

Tins COMES AS A BREATH of frcsh air upon a 
fetid topic. Yeats reaches acutely into the 
muddlement and brings up the simple facts: the 
real disaster for the lady and the gamekeeper is 
that they face perpetual exile from their own 
proper backgrounos and society. Stale, point¬ 
less, unhappy as both their lives were before, 
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due to their own deficiencies of character, it 
would seem, yet now they face, once the sexual 
furore is past, an utter aimlessness in life shock' 
ing to think about Further, Yeats notes an im- 
portant point 1 have not seen mentioned before 
—only one of the lovers uses the coarse lan¬ 
guage, the other merely accepts it. The game- 
keeper talks his dirt and the lady listens, but 
never once answers in kind. If she had, the 
gamekeeper would no doubt have been deeply 
scandalised. 

Yet the language needs those words, they have 
a definite use and value and they should not be 
used carelessly or imprecisely. My contention is 
that obscenity is real, is necessary as expression, 
a safety valve against the almost intolerable 
pressures and strains of relationship between 
men and women, and not only between men 
and women but between any human being and 
his unmanageable world. If we distort, warp, 
abuse this language which is the seamy side of 
the noble language of religion and love, indeed 
the necessary defensive expression of insult to¬ 
wards the sexual partner and contempt and even 
hatred of the insoluble stubborn mystery of sex 
itself which causes us such ilecting joy and such 
cureless suffering, what have we left for a way 
of expressing the luxury of obscenity which, for 
an enormous majority of men, by their own 
testimony, is half the pleasure of the sexual act? 

I would not object, then, to D. H. Lawrence’s 
obscenity if it were really that. I object to his 
misuse and perversions of obscenity, his wrong¬ 
headed denial of its true nature and meaning. 
Instead of writing straight, healthy obscenity, 
he makes it sickly sentimental, embarrassingly 
so, and I find that obscene sentimentality is as 
hard to bear as any other kind. I object to this 
pious attempt to purify and canonise obscenity, 
to castrate the Roaring Boy, to take the low 
comedy out of sex. We cannot and should not 
try to hallow these words because they are not 
hallowed and were never meant to be. The 
attempt to make pure, tender, sensitive, 
washed-in-thc-blood-of-the-lamb words out of 
words whose whole intention, function, place in 
our language is meant to be exactly the opposite 
is sentimentality, and of a very low order. Our 
language is rich and full and I daresay there is 
a word to express every shade of meaning and 
feeling a human being is capable of, if we are 
not too lazy to look for if, or if we do not sub¬ 
stitute one word for another, such as calling a 
nasty word—meant to be nasty, we need it that 
way—"pure,” and a pure word “nasty.” This is 
an unpardonable tampering with definitions, 
and, in Lawrence, I think it comes of a very 
deep-grained fear and distrust of sex itself; he 
was never easy on that subject, could not come 
to terms with it for anything. Perhaps it was a 
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long hangKJver from his childish Cha^ 
a violent revulsion from the inane gibWish of 
some of the hymns. He wrote once with deep 
tenderness about his early Chapel memories and 
said that the word “Galilee” had magic for him, 
and that his favourite hymn was this: 

Each gentle dove, and sighing bough, 

That mahes the eve so dear to me, 

Has something far diviner now. 

That ta/{es me bacl{ to Galilee. 

Oh Galilee, sweet Galilee, 

Where fesusjoved so well to be. 

Oh Galilee, sweet Galilee, 

Come sing again thy songs to me. 

His first encounter witli dirty words, as he 
knew them to be, must have brought a shocking 
sense of guilt, especially as they no doubt gave 
him great secret pleasure; and to the end of his 
life he was engaged in the hopeless attempt to 
wash away that sense of guilt by denying the 
reality of its cause. He never arrived at the 
sunny truth so fearlessly acknowledged by 
Yeats, that “Love has pitched his mansion in 
the place of excrement”; but Yeats had already 
learned, long before in his own experience that 
love has many mansions and only one of them is 
pitched there—a very important one that should 
be lived in very boldly and in hot blood at its 
own right sea.sons; but to deny its nature is to 
vulgarise it indeed. My own belief is this, that 
anything at all a man and woman wish to do 
or say in dieir sexual relations, their love- 
making, or call it what you please, is exactly 
their own business and nobody else’s. But let 
them keep it to themselves unless they wish to 
appear ridiculous at best, at worst debased and 
even criminal. For sex resembles many other 
acts which may in themselves be harmless, yet 
when committed in certain circumstances may 
be not only a sin, but a crime against human 
life itself, human feelings, human rights—I do 
not say against ethics, morality, sense of honour 
(in a discussion of the motives not of the author 
perhaps, but of the characters in this novel, such 
words arc nearly mcaninglcs.s), but a never- 
ending wrong against those elements in. the 
human imagination which were capable of such 
concepts in the first place. If they need the violent 
stimulation of obscene acrobatics, ugly words, 
pornographic pictures, or even low music— 
there is a negro jazz trumpeter who blows, it is 
said, a famous aphrodisiac noise—I can think of 
no argument against it, unless it might be 
thought a pity their nervous systems arc so be¬ 
numbed they need to be jolted and shocked into 
pleasure. Sex shouldn’t be that kind of hard 
work, nor should it, as this book promises, lead 
to such a dull future. For nowhere in this sad 
history can you sec anything but a long, dull 
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S , monotonous chain of days, lightened now 
then by a sexual bout. 1 can’t hear any 
music, or poetry, or the voices of friends, or 
children. There is no wine, no food, no sleep 
nor refreshment, no laughter, no rest nor quiet- 
no love. I remember then that this is the fevered 
day-dream of a dying man sitting under his 
uirvbrella pines in Italy indulging his sexual 
fantasies. For Lawrence is a Romantic turned 
wrong side out, and like Swift’s recently-flayed 
woman, it does alter his appearance for the 
worse—and his visions are easy, dream-like, not 
subject to any real interruptions and inter¬ 
ferences—for like children they sec the Others 
as the Enemy—a mixture of morning dew and 
mingled body-secretions, a boy imagining a 
female partner who is nothing but one yielding, 
faceless, voiceless organ of consent. 

An organ, and he finally bestows on those 
quarters his accolade of approval in the lan¬ 
guage and tone of praise he might give to a 
specially succulent scrap of glandular meat fresh 
from the butcher’s. “Tha’s a tasty bit of tripe, 
th’art,” he says in cllect, if not in just those 
words. And adds (these are his words), “Tha’rt 
real, even a bit of a bitch.” Why a bitch is more 
real than other forms of life he docs not explain. 
Climbing on his lap, she confirms his di.agnosis 
by whispering, “Kiss me!” 

L awrence was a very gifted, distraught 
' man who continually overreached himself 
in an effort to combine all the authorities of 
artist, prophet, messiah, leader, censor, and 
mentor, by use of an unstable and inappropriate 
medium, the novel. His poetry ana painting 
aside, he should be considered first as a writer 
of prose, and as a novelist. If a novelist is going 
to DC so opinionated and obstinate and crazed 
on so many subjects he will need to be a Tolstoy, 
not a Lawrence. Only Tolstoy could be so 
furiously and fiercely wrong. He can nearly per¬ 
suade you by sheer overwhelming velocity of 
will to agree with him. 

Tolstoy once said—as reported by Gorky in 
his little memoir of Tolstoy—that in effect (I 
havg the book in the house, but cannot find it 
now) the truth about women was so hideous 
he dared not tell it, except when his grave was 
dug and ready for him. He would run to it— 
or was it to his coffin?—tell the truth about 
women, and then pull the lid, or was it the 
clods, over his head. . . . 

It's a marvellous picture. Tolstoy was merely 
roaring in the frenzy roused in him in face of 
his wife’s terrible, relentless adoration, her 
shameless fertility, her unbearable fidelity, the 
shocking scries of jealous revenges she took upon 
him for his hardness of heart and wickedness 
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to her, the whde mystery o£ her oppressive 
femaleness. He did not know the truth about 
women, not even about that one who was the 
curse of his life. He did not know the truth 
about himself. This is not surprising, for no 
one does know the truth, either about himself 
or about anyone else, and all recorded human 
acts and words are open testimony to our end¬ 
less efforts to know each other, and our failure 
to do so. I am only saying, that it takes Homer 
or Sophocles or Dante or Chaucer or Shake¬ 
speare, or, at rather a distance, Tolstoy, to 
silence us, to force us to listen and almost to 
believe in their version of things, lulled or 
exalted or outraged into a brief acceptance. Law¬ 
rence has no grandeur in wrath or arrogance 
or love; he buzzes and darts like a wasp, irrit¬ 
able and irritating, hovering and bedevilling 
with a kind of insect-like persistence—he nags, 
in a word, and that is intolerable from anyone 
but surely unpardonable in an artist. 

This tendency to nag, to disguise poorly as 
fiction a political, sociological tract, leads Law¬ 
rence, especially in this book, into some scenes 
on the grisly-comic order; they remind me of 
certain passages in The Grapes of Wrath, and 

E much on the same level, regarded as 
ure. Yet Steinbeck’s genius for bathos 
never exceeded a certain scene by Lawrence 
which I have never heard mentioned by any¬ 
one, in talk or in print, by any critic however 
admiring—certainly, I have not heard all the 
talk or seen all the print on this subject—but I 
sympathise with this omission for I hardly know 
where to begin with it. It is the unbelievably 
grotesque episode of this besotted couple weav¬ 
ing flowers in each other’s pubic hair, hanging 
bouquets and wreaths in otner strategic bodily 
spots, making feeble litde dirty jokes, inventing 
ctouble-meaning nicknames for their sexual 
organs, and altoKthcr, though God knows it is 
of an imbecilic narmlessncss, and is meant in 
all solemn God’s-earncstness to illustrate true 
passion at lyric play, I for one feel that I have 
overheard talk and witnessed acts never meant 
for me to hear or witness. The act itself I 
could not regard as shocking or in any way 
offensive except for its lack of reserve and 

E rivacy. Love-making surely must be, for human 
sings at our present state of development, one 
of the more private enterprises. Who would 
want a witness to that entire self-abandonment 
and helplessness? So it is best in such a case 
for the intruder to tip-toe away quietly, and say 
nothing. I hold that this is not prudery nor hypo¬ 
crisy; I still believe in the validity of simple 
respect and regard for the dark secret things of 
life—that they should be inviolable, and 
guarded by the two who take part, and that no 
other presence should be invited. 


Let us go on with the scene in question. The 
lovers are in his gamekeeper’s lodge, it is rain¬ 
ing, the impulsive woman takes off to the woods 
stark naked except for a pair of rubbers, lifting 
her heavy breasts to the rain (she is constitution¬ 
ally overweight), and doing eurythmic move¬ 
ments she had learned long ago in Dresden. The 
gamekeeper is so exalted by this spectacle he 
takes out after her, faunlike, trips her up, and 
they splash about together in the rilling rain¬ 
water. ... It could, 1 suppose, be funnier, but 
1 cannot think how. And somewhere in these 
extended passage^ the gamekeeper pauses to 
give his lady a lecture on the working class 
and its dullness due to the industrial system. 
He blames everything on the mechanised life 
“out there,” and his complaint recurs with varia¬ 
tions: “Though it’s a shame, what’s been done 
to people these last hundred years: man turned 
into nothing but labour-insects, and all their 
manhood taken away, and all their real life." 
Hadn’t Lawrence got any notion of what had 
been done to such people the hundred years 
before the last, and the hundred before that, and 
so on, back to the beginning? 

Yet both the lovers did accept the standards 
of her world in appearances at least; over and 
over she observes that her gamekeeper is really 
quite elegant or self-possessed or looks “like a 
gentleman,” and is pleased to think that she 
could introduce him anywhere. He observes the 
same thing of himself from time to time in an 
oblique way—he is holding his own among 
them, even now and again putting them down. 
Here are glimpses of Lady Chatterley sizing up 
Mellors on their first meeting: “He was a man 
in dark green velveteen and gaiters ... the old 
style, with a red face and red moustache and 
distant eyes. . . .’’ And later, she noted that “he 
breathed rather quickly, through parted lips," 
while pushing his invalid employer’s wheel¬ 
chair uphill. “He was rather frail, really. 
Curiously full of vitality, but a little frail and 
quenched.” Earlier she has been described as “a 
soft, ruddy, country-looking girl, inclined to 
freckles, with big blue eyes and curling hair, 
and a soft voice and rather strong, female feins”; 
in fact, “she was too feminine to he quite smart.” 

Essentially, these are fairly apt descriptions of 
Lawrence and Frieda Lawrence, as one would 
need only to have seen photographs to recog¬ 
nise. This is relevant only because the artist’s 
life is always his material and it seems pointless 
to look for hidden clues when they are so 
obviously on the surface. Lawrence the man and 
Lawrence the artist are more than usually in¬ 
separable: he is everywhere, and everywhere the 
same, in hi^letters, his criticism, his poetry, his 
painting, the uneasy, suffering, vociferous man 
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who wanted to be AU-in-Ail in ail things, but 
never discovered what the All is, or if it exists 
indeed. This will to omniscience is most clearly 
jffP in Lady Ckatterley's Lover. In the entire 
series of sexual scenes, growing in heat and in¬ 
tensity quite naturally, with me lanraage not 
coarsening particularly, it could not m coarser 
than it began, there is only more of it, with 
the man showing oil his prowess as he perceives 
his success—all thu is exposed from the point of 
view of the woman. Lawrence constantly 
describes what the man did, but tells us with 
reat authority what the woman felt. Of course, 
e cannot possibly know—it is like a textbook 
of instructions to a woman as to how she should 
feel in such a situation. That is not his terri¬ 
tory, and he has no business there. This shame¬ 
less, incessant, nosy kind of poaching on the 
woman’s nature as if determined to leave her no 
place of her own is what I find peculiarly re¬ 
pellent. The best he can ever do is to gather at 
second-hand, by hearsay, from women, in these 
matters; and though he had the benefit no doubt 
of some quite valid confidences and instruction 
from women entirely honest with him, it still 
just looks pretty fraudulent; somehow he 
shouldn’t pretend he is the woman in the affair, 
too, as well as the man. It shows the obsessional 
nature of his self-ccntrcdncss; he gives the night¬ 
marish impression of the bi-sexuaf snail squeezed 
into its narrow house making love to itself— 
my notion of something altogether undesirable 
even in the lowest possible forms of life. We 
have seen in his writings his hatred and 
distrust of women—of the female principle, that 
is; with some of its exemplars he managed to 
get along passably—shown in his perpetual exas¬ 
perated admonition to woman to k what he 
wants her to be, without any regard to what she 
possibly may be—to stop having any will or mind 
or indeed any existence of her own except what 
he allows her. He will dole out to her the kind 
of sex he thinks is good for her, and al ow her 
just the amount of satisfaction in it he wishes 
her to have—not much. Even Lady Chatterley’s 
ration seems more in the head than in the womb. 

Yet, where can it end? The gamekeeper, in 
spite«of a certain fragility of appearance, seems 
to be the fighdng-cock sort, wiry and tough 
enough, and he certainly runs through a very 
creditable repertory of sexual styles and moods. 
Yet he is a man of physical limitations like any 
other. Lady Chatterlev is the largish, slow- 
moving, solid sort, ana we know by her deeds 
and her words she is not worn down by an 
active mind. Such a woman often wears ex¬ 
tremely well, physically. How long will it be 
before that enterprising man exhausts himself 
trybg to be everything in that affair, both man 
and woman too, whiw she has nothing to do 
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but be passive and enjoy whatever he wants her 
to have in the way he wants her to have it? It 
seems to me a hopelessly one-sided arrange¬ 
ment, it places all responsibility on him, and he 
will be the loser. Such a woman could use up 
half a dozen such men, and it is plain already 
that she will shortly be looking for another man; 
I give him two years at the rate he is going, if 
sex is really all he has to offer her, or all she is 
able to accept. For if sex alone is what she must 
have, she will not abide with him. 

jean Cocteau has told somewhere a terrible 
story of a priest in a hotel, who, hearing the 
death-rattle of a man in the next room, mistook 
it for animal noises of a successful intercourse 
and knocked censoriously on the wall. We 
should all be very careful not to make the same 
mistake. 

Lawrence, who was prickly as a hedgehog 
where his own privacies were concerned, cannot 
in his mischievous curiosity allow to a woman 
even the privacy of her cxcremental functions. 
He has to tell her in so many words just where 
her private organs arc located, what they are 
good for, and how praiseworthy he finds the 
whole arrangement. Nothing will do for him 
but to try to crawl into her skin; finding that 
impossible, at last he admits unwillingly a fact 
you would think a sensible person would have 
been born knowing, or would have learned very 
early: that we are separate, each a unique entity, 
strangers by birth, that our envelopes are meant 
as the perfect device for keeping us separate. 
We arc meant to share, not to devour each other; 
no one can claim the privilege of two lives, his 
own and another’s. 

Mr. schorer in his preface hails the work as 
“a great hymn to marriage.” That, I should 
say, it is not, above all. No matter what the 
protagonists think they arc up to, this is the 
story of an "affair,” and a thoroughly disreput¬ 
able one, based on the treachery of a woman to 
her husband who has been made impotent by 
wounds received in war; and by the mean 
trickery of a man of low origins out to prove he 
is as good as, or better than, the next man. Mr. 
Schorer also accepts and elucidates for us Law¬ 
rence’s favourite, most bathetic fallacy. He 
writes: 

The pathos of Lawrence’s novel arises from the 
tragedy of modern society. What is tragic is that 
we cannot feel our tragedy. We have grown 
slowly into a confusion of these terms, these two 
forms of power, and in confusing them we have 
left almost no room for the free creative func¬ 
tions of the man or woman who, lucky soul, 
possesses “integrity of self.” The force of this 
novel probably lies in the degree of intensity 


with which his indictment of the world and the 

consequent solitude of his lovers suggest such 

larger meanings. 

If Mr. Schorer means to say—he sometimes 
expresses himself a little cloudily—that the 
modern industrial world, Lawrence’s pet night¬ 
mare, has destroyed, among a number of other 
things, some ancient harmony once existing 
between the sexes which Lawrence proposes to 
restore by the uttering of short words during 
the sexual act, I must merely remind him that 
ail history is against his theory. The world itself, 
as well as the relationship between men and 
women, has not “grown into confusion.” We 
have never had anything else, or anything much 
better; all human life since recorcied time has 
been a terrible struggle from confusion to con¬ 
fusion to more confusion, and Lawrence, aided 
by his small but vociferous congregation—for 
there remain in his doctrine and manner the 
style of the parochial messiah, the chapel 
preacher’s threats and cajolements—-has done 
nothing but add his own peculiar mystifications 
to the subject. 

One trouble with him, always, and it .shows 
more plainly than ever in this book, is that he 
wanted to play all the roles, be everywhere and 
everybody at once. He wishes to be the godhead 
in his dreary rigmarole of primitive religion, as 
in The Plumed Serpent, but must be the passive 
female too. Until he tires of it, and comes up 
with a fresh set of rules for everybody. Mr. 
Schorer cites a passage from a letter Lawrence 
wrote to someone when his feelings were 
changing. “The leader-cum-follower relation¬ 
ship is a bore,” he decided, "and the new rela¬ 
tionship will be some sort of tenderness, sensi¬ 
tive, between men and men, and between men 
and women.” He gets a good deal of himself 
into these few words. First, when he is tired 
of the game he has invented and taught as a 
religion, everybody must drop it. Second, he 
seems not to have observed that tenderness is 
not a new relationship between persons who love 
one another. Third, he said between men and 
men, and men and women. He did not say 
between women and women, for his vK;w of 
women is utterly baleful, and he has expressed 
it ferociously over and over. Women must be 
kept apart, for they contaminate each other. 
They are to be redeemed one by one through 
the sexual offices of a man, who seems to have 
no other function in her life, nor she in his. 
One of the great enlightenments of Lady Chat- 
terlcy after her experience of the sentimental 
obscenities of her gamekeeper is to sec other 
women clearly, women sexually less lucky than 
she, and to realise that they arc all horrible I 
She can’t get away fast enough, and back to 
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the embraces of her fancy man-r-and yet—and 
yet- 

T rue marriage? Love, even? Even really 
good sex-as-such? It seems a very sad, 
shabby sort of thing to have to settle for, poor 
woman. I suppose she deserves anything she 
gets, really, but her just deserts are none of our 
aifair. The pair are so plainly headed, not for 
tragedy but just a dusty limbo, their fate in¬ 
terests us as a kind of curiosity. It is true that 
her youth was robbed by her husband’s fate in 
the war. I think he was worse robbed, even, 
with no way out, yet nobody seems to feel sorry 
for him. He is shown as having very dull ideas 
with conversation to match, but he is not more 
dull than the gamekeeper, who forgets that the 
lady’s aristocratic husband was not born im¬ 
potent, as Lawrence insists by way of his 
dubious hero, all upper-class men were. At this 
point Lawrence’s confusion of. ideas and feel¬ 
ings, the pull and haul between his characters 
who go their own dreary way in spite of him, 
and the ideas he is trying to express through 
them become pretty nearly complete. It would 
take another book to thread out and analyse 
the contradictions and blind alleys into which 
the reader is led. 

Huizinga, on page 199 of his book. The 
Waning of tf-e Middle Ages, tells of the erotic 
religious visions of a late medieval monk, and 
adds: “The description of his numerous visions 
is characterised at the same time by an excess 
of sexual imagination and by the absence of all 
genuine emotion.’’ Lawrence used to preach 
frantically that people must get sex out of their 
heads and back where it belongs; and never 
learned that sex lives in all our parts, and must 
have the freedom of the whole being—to run 
easily in the blood and nerves and cells, adding 
its glow of life to everything it touches. The in¬ 
eptitudes of these awful little love-scenes seem 
heart-breaking—that a man of such gifts should 
have lived so long and learned no more about 
love than that! 

I. A. Richards as Poet 

Goodbye Earth and Other Poems. By I. A. 
Richards. Routledge, 2is. 

O N TH E back cover of Goodbye Earth, there 
is a startling photograph of Richards— 
heavy socks, dimer’s knickerbockers, sleeves 
rolled up, shirt open at the throat. He is at some 
half-way point in the Swiss Alps, leaning on his 
up-ended pick, which is, like a prisoner’s ball- 
and<hain, penitentially attached to his belt. In 
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the mountains one feels free, yes, but a moun- 
uin climber is also enslaved. Even now, taking 
his breather, and resting before his Byronic 
scenery, as if it were a landscape he had painted, 
he knows he should be moving on. The next 
lap, the middle foreground’s attractively gullied 
and evergreen rise, is not a picture—it is a prob¬ 
lem. Beyond and above, and really, as in the 
photograph, just an arm’s swing away, the 
absolute malignly beckons. Bald, treeless peaks, 
lifeless as the mountains on a relief-map, spread 
the sail-like mirage of their dcadness. Malign, 
too, and scepingly present, though unrepre¬ 
sented here, is the other busy, lower world of 
routine, duties, books, interviews, and chairs. 
In this “sporting” photograph, the narrowed 
eyes and cheek-shadows of the climber’s face 
have a down-dragging gravity. The obstinate 
chin, the toughness, the knowledge, the muscle 
—Goodbye eartli at last! Nearly a lifetime it 
took. Richards’ first book of poetry is also the 
first of its kind. 

“How difficult and delicate a task even the 
mere mechanism of verse is, may be conjectured 
from the failure of those who have attempted 
to write verse late in life.” Coleridge wrote this 
sentence, fortunately forced to “conjecture,” for 
the pains and ineptitudes of the late beginner 
were among the few he never experienced. 
Compared with these, Coleridge’s anguish for 
his decaying inspiration was commonplace and 
tolerable. Goodbye Earth was begun when 
Richards was nearly sixty. It brisdes with the 
difficulties of “mere mechanism,” and is unique 
in not providing another exhibit of failure. 

The theorist shifting from observation to 
practice is always on show and likely to become 
a spectacle. Poetry is almost more encumbered 
than furthered by the critical mind filled with 
sustained, subtle reasoning, high, hampering 
criteria, fierce crotchets, and the sublime whir of 
favourite quotations. What makes the small, 
.sporadic spouts of first-rate poetry written by 
the great critics peculiarly resilient is the intel¬ 
ligence’s crcascci, gratuitous labours, as it 
struggles with serpentine hesitations. 

Richards writing poetry is not much like the 
usual good critic. He doesn’t wave a heavy 
baton, castigate the indulgences of the age, or 
try to build classical and exemplary models of 
rightness. He doesn’t steel himself, entrench, 
and give an impression of unbelievable toils 
met. He is willing to be conventional, casual, 
and innocent, if he can be ingenious and him¬ 
self. Though worlds apart from the slovenly, 
egotistical sprawl of the Bohemian, he glories 
in ingenuity. 

On Richards’ front cover, the black-and- 
white, abstract, yet protozoa-like, disc of the 
Yin and the Yang stares starkly outwards, like 
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^me device for testing astigmatism. His peface 
drops a phrase about recent “improved tech* 
ni(|ues for the exposition of structure," teasingiy 
twits Poe for his failure to give his promised 
“step-by-step” description of now a “composi¬ 
tion attained its ultimate point of completion,” 
then the question is breezily tossed aside. Poems 
are prefaced by long, deep, and curious quota¬ 
tions; in the appendix, notes explain alternate 
meanings of words, and give more long, deep, 
and curious quotations. The poems themselves 
are loaded with steep reasoning, archaic words, 
technical terms, slang, special Knowledges, and 
cunningly-exploded echoes from other litera¬ 
ture. Often teacher, sage, idealist, and humorist 
huddle in one line—all elbowing and gouging 
for dominance. Fascinated by a poem’s 
moments, one often has no idea what it means. 

In perpetuity 

Be here their prayer: 

May may become 
While would would waft 
Or let let be 

Our sum our raft our quay. 

On one level, these lines arc the joyful light 
fingerwork of a puzzle; on another, they ache 
with the growing pains of apprenticeship. An 
almost impossibly forbidding fancy for a poem 
to make a prayer out of is given an almost im¬ 
possibly difficult metrical hurdle. The repeti¬ 
tions bang, the three rhyme words in the last 
line have a blas^ disjunctiveness, waft is coyly 
archaic, let seems to split into two contradictory 
and emotionally annihilating meanings. Even 
here, however, I feel an airy assurance and the 
amused, didactic modesty of authentic style. 

About half of Richards’ poems are very hard. 
He has a Welsh streak that loves to jangle words 
in the manner of Dylan Thomas and to give 
simple passions a dazzling crackle. Beyond this, 
his mind, brimming with semantics, philosophy, 
physics, and strange bits of information, is 
miraculously quick and subtle. He is perhaps 
the only poet since Empson who deserves to m 
difHcult intellectually and is even forced to be. 
His harder poems arc too jerky, twisted, and 
abstract to quite come off. They arc pioneering 
drives, grappling with new, intractable material 
—now getting in a sure, devastating thrust, 
now rocking apart. Perhaps success and failure 
are irrelevant. What remains and matters is the 
gallantry and doggedness of the mind reusing 
to desert its customary tools and targets, its 
promise to stay standing in the arena of the 
impossible. 

The weight of this battle with abstraction 
seems to give greater force and delicacy to the 
many poems and parts of poems where Richards 
is passionate and direct. 


HAXVAXD TAU> IN APKIL: 

APaiL IN HAKVAXO TAKD 

To and fro 

Across the fretted snow 
Figures, footprints, shadows go. 

Their python boughs a-sway 
The fountain elms cascade 
In swinging lattices of shade 
Where this or that or the other thought 
Might perch and rest. 

And rest they ought 
For poise or reach. 

Not all is timely. See, the beech, 

In frosty elephantine skin 
Still winter-sealed, will not begin 
Though silt the alleys hour on hour 
Dibris of the fallen flower. 

And other flowery allure 

Lounge sunlit on the Steps and there 

Degrees of loneliness confer. 

Lest, lest . . . away! 

You may 
Be lost by May. 

This flashes and zigzags like a humming-bird. 
The high points of poise are in the form, stiff, 
firm, yet improvisatory, the slyness in hiding 
the college girls under “flowery allure,” the 
strange, glistening description, airy yet meticu¬ 
lous, the marvellous shaded pause of “And rest 
they ought, etc.” As Richards darts with own 
unrivalled ^lan from the momentary to the 
absolute, his wavering, intricate, modern mind 
is joined to an old, joyful simplicity. 

He can put speculation, cosmic and grand 
enough for Lucretius, in a stanza that some 
late, rather Alexandrian troubadour might have 
invented as a problem of metrical acrobatics. 

Balanced up somehow on a ball 
That spins 
And spirals 

As it plummets 

Newton walked to Stourbridge Fair 
And bought his prism 
That was to fell the founding wall 
Undo the 
All 

Renew the 
Fall 

Bound through all limits 
And far and here declare 
The mere abysm. 

No other form could have encompassed this 
reasoning and given it the right tone of lithe- 
ness and lightness and spellbinding daring and 
flat amusement. It is like attending a scientific 
experiment, one that can only be performed 
once. • 

Robert Lowell 
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The Lost Revolution 

Thirtaen Da^ that Shook the Kremlin: Imre 
Nagy and w Hungarian Rerolntion. By 
Tibor Meray. Thames and Hudson. 3». 

The Truth about the Nagy A£&ir. With a pre¬ 
face by Albert Camus. Seeder and Warburg. 35$. 

A t THE time the Hungarian revolution read 
. like a tragedy without a hero. No 20th-cen¬ 
tury Kossuth rose to the occasion. Imre Nagy 
seemed to be simply inadequate for the leading 
rdle: like Mikhailovich in Yugoslavia a decade 
before, he was “swept away by the gale of the 
world”; and his pitiful surrender and subse¬ 
quent martyrdom only bore out the comparison. 
What can one say of the rest? Shakespeare might 
have made something of General Pal Maleter, 
though not above the level of Hotspur; or some¬ 
thing of Kadar, though well below the standard 
of Richard III. Istvdn Bibo, the last of Nagy’s 
Ministers to continue the fight, “entrenched with 
a machine-gun on the second floor of the 
Cabinet offices” against the advancing Soviet 
tanks, would have appealed to Victor Hugo, who 
declared General Cambronne to have been the 
victor of Waterloo because he was still fighting, 
and uttering his famous mot, when everyone else 
had stopped. But Hungary’s tragedy lacks a 
Brutus or evcii a Macbeth. 

Writing three years after the event, Mr. Meray 
has tried to restore Imre Nagy to the title role. 
He is well qualified for the task, being a dis¬ 
tinguished Hungarian writer who knew Nagy 
intimately and lived close to him during the 
thirteen days of the revolution. But he secs his 
hero this side idolatry, and he is too honest to 
magnify him beyond his natural size. The book 
is valuable for the disillusioning light it throws 
on Nagy’s personality, and for the confirmation 
which it gives of his limitations. We can now see 
exactly why Nagy failed. He failed firsdy 
because he regaroed Hungary as the centre of 
the earth at a time when its real importance 
in international affairs was strictly marginal; 
and secondly, because he did not really undcr- 
statfH even what was going on in Hungary. He 
was, after all, with all his sterling merits, still 
a professing Communist. 

The delusion of being the centre of the earth 
is common in the Balkans, and not confined 
either to Hungary or to the year 1956. All those 
countries of South-East Europe which had made 
the disastrous mistake of siding with Hitler in 
the second World War spent the last months of 
that war founding their policy on the belief that 
iIk sole object of the Western allies was to pro¬ 
vide them with an easy escape from their follies, 
and above all to rescue them from Communism. 
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Hungarians believed that the Anglo-American 
war aim was simply to liberate them (and inci¬ 
dentally to hold off the extravagant claims of 
the Rumanians as well as the Russians). 
Rumanians were confident, on the contrary, that 
the aim was to liberate them (and incidentally to 
hold of! the extravagant claims of the Hun¬ 
garians as well as the Russians). And so on round 
die Balkan clock-face the delusions persisted 
against all the evidence. 

It must be admitted that by the autumn of 
1956 the evidence had begun to pile up again 
in support of such delusions. Dulles had spoken 
of “rolling back the iron curtain by moral force." 
The Poles appeared actually to have brought of! 
the miracle. Radio Free Europe was speaking in 
a way which, to those not accustomed to long¬ 
term propaganda, seemed to be an invitation to 
action. The tragedy was that when the Western 
Powers were presented with precisely the kind 
of revolutionary upsurge which they appeared 
to have been asking for, they had not the slightest 
idea what to do about it. 

There was in fact nothing whatever that they 
could have done about the Hungarian rising un¬ 
less they had been willing to risk a third world 
war. It was absurd to anyone in the West to 
imagine that such a price could ever have been 
acceptable, but it was not absurd in Hungary. 
The Hungarians concluded that the reason for 
the Western failure to come to their aid was the 
supervention of an incomprehensible event called 
“Suez.” The baffling quality of this superven¬ 
tion is very apparent in Mr. Meray’s book, but 
it is difficult to be quite sure whether the incom- 
rchension is that of the Hungarians reflected in 
is narrative, or whether it is his own, or merely 
his translator’s. The first mention of the Suez 
intervention in his book comes just over half-way 
through in the curious sentence which ends the 
account of October 30th: “Not much later the 
Associated Press reported that British and 
French troops had begun to occupy the Suez.” 

The sentence is chronologically inaccurate by 
a week, and the sense of geography implied in 
it is bizarre; though allowance must be made 
for the historical irony that the Anglo-French 
intervention is now universally known by the 
name of the one vital place which it never 
reached, which was Suez. But this and other scat¬ 
tered references suggest that the Hungarians also 
had only the vaguest idea what was going on in 
the outside world to affect their fortunes. In this 
respect Nagy seems to have been typical. 

Probably they were not only ignorant about 
what was happening, but mistaken in believing 
that it could have made the slightest difference 
to them. A re-examination of tlM evidence does 
not suggest that the action of the Red Army in 
Hungary was in any way determined by events 


in the Middle East. But it needed a very sophisti¬ 
cated eye to see this at the time. The Hungarians 
were novices on the international political scene: 
it was less than a year since they had been 
admitted to the United Nations, about which, as 
Mr. Moray mildly remarks, “they harboured 
certain illusions as to its possibilities of action." 
It seems that Nagy himself was little if at all 
ahead of his fellow-countrymen in the depth of 
his understanding of international politics. Once 
the problem had outgrown the narrow frame¬ 
work of Soviet-Hungarian relations, he was lost. 

No DOUBT HE WAS LOST ANYWAY. It is difflcult 

to believe that Nagy could have handled the 
revolution successfully even if it had been con¬ 
fined strictly within national limits. The recur¬ 
rent, if reluctant and even involuntary theme 
of Mr. Meray’s book is Nagy’s failure to keep 
pace with events in his own thinking, and the 
disappointment which his inept reactions pro¬ 
voked among his supporters. From the start they 
hoped too much from him. When he was in dis¬ 
grace between his first .and final premierships, 
according to Mr. Moray, the public idolised him. 
Audiences would give him an ovation at the 
theatre. People gathered to shake his hand in 
the street, and passed round his writings with 
clandestine enthusiasm. Even when he was back 
in power surrounded by the discredited monsters 
of the Hungarian Communist Party, the man in 
the street still had confidence in him. But every¬ 
thing he did was too little and too late. He 
failed to distinguish between his disinterested 
supporters and the neo-Fascists whom Mr. Meray 
admits to have been active among the revolu¬ 
tionaries. He was aloof and impatient towards 
his sincerest advisers. When he did the right 
thing, he did it days after it might have been 
effective. Yet almost till the end he seems to have 
been under the delusion that he had everything 
under control. 

In a sense—but a very different sense indeed— 
the same delusion was shared by the Soviet 
authorities and the relics of Hungarian Stalin¬ 
ism, who eventually put Nagy on trial and 
executed him for “treason." It is not easy from 
a Western viewpoint to see the Hungariari re¬ 
volution through Soviet eyes, but it would be 
foolish and dangerous to doubt that they sin¬ 
cerely believed Nagy to be guilty of the 
organised conspiracy against the “people’s 
democratic state order" with which ne was 
charged. Everything, they believed, happened as 
Nagy intended it to happen, up to the moment 
when Kadar saw througn his plans on Novem¬ 
ber 2nd and recovered the initiative. The 
genuineness of this belief is one of the clear 
conclusions which emerges from a careful study 
of the indictment presented in the Hungarian 
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White Bool(. Its genuineness withstands even 
the detailed commentary which accompanies it 
in The Truth about the Nagy Affair, now pub¬ 
lished with a preface by Albert Camus under 
the auspices of the Congress for Cultural Free¬ 
dom. The frightening thing about the evidence 
presented agamst Nagy, so far as it is allowed 
to appear, is not that it is fabricated—obviously 
it is not—but that it should have convinced Com¬ 
munist judges of the exact opposite of what it 
would convince any fair-minded Western reader. 

In The Truth about the Nagy Affair the in¬ 
dictment is taken to pieces and minutely exam¬ 
ined by a group of anonymous Hungarians, in¬ 
cluding friends and colleagues and ex-party 
members. Sentence by sentence they show the 
absurdity of the charges of forming a “secret 
anti-state organisation,” of “preparing and 
launching the counter-revolutionary uprising,” 
of “calling for the overthrow of the People’s 
Democracy by force,” and so on. It is clear that 
in Western terminology the hero of Mr, Moray’s 
book did none of these things and was incapable 
of doing them; and the same is no less clear from 
the detailed evidence guoted in the indictment. 
It is not, therefore, fabricated evidence. If it 
were fabricated, it would have been much more 
damning; and it could not be fabricated, because 
the trial of Imre Nagy, as the editors point out, 
differed from the Moscow trials of the 1930’s in 
being conccn'ied with events which “took place 
in the full light of history.” The “prefabrica¬ 
tion” to which they refer was therefore an opera¬ 
tion not upon the facts but upon their interpre¬ 
tation, And in this context interpretation is not 
a matter of being honest or dishonest but of 
being a Communist or a non-Communist. 

The crucial point which will act as a water¬ 
shed between Communist and non-Communist 
interpretation is whether Nagy was or was not 
taken by surprise on October 23rd. The editors 
assert as common knowledge that “Nagy and 
the opposition which he led within the party 
played a decisive part in the ferment which had 
been continuous in Hungary from 1953 on¬ 
wards." They distinguish between “a circle 
drawing inspiration from the reforming ideas 
of flfnrc Nagy,” which did exist, and “a group 
of conspirators,” which did not. But to Nagy’s 
accusers that was a distinction without a differ¬ 
ence; and there is the sum of the whole matter. 
It is impossible to argue across such a gulf. It 
can only be added in conclusion from the 
Western side that the indictment analysed in 
The Truth about the Nagy Affair completely 
bears out the picture of Nagy contained in Mr. 
Meray’s book. If he ever was a conspirator, 
which in Western terminology he certainly was 
not, then he was a pitifully inefficient one; and 
when a revolution was presented to him ready¬ 


made, he had no more idea than the British and 
American Governments what to do. 

The failure lay in the narrowness of his paM 
experience. Agricultural economics was his 
sp^ial field, and he looked upon it as a branch 
of Marxist science, embodying rules of universal 
application. Rather as Neville Chamberlain 
approached Hitler as one Birmingham business¬ 
man to another, so Nagy confronted the flood of 
counter-revolution with the implements of land- 
reform. “In the midst of a revolution, he still 
saw himself as a man of science”; and while the 
Red Army was gathering round Budapest for 
the kill, he went to bed to sleep in peace, satisfied 
that there was no longer any fear of Stalinism 
raising its ugly head again in Hungary. One of 
his followers called the Hungarian tragedy “the 
revolution of the lost forty-eight hours,” but this 
too is to misconceive the scale of the odds against 
which Hungary was pitted. A shift of a day or 
two in the time-scale of events and decisions 
would not have saved Budapest or Nagy, though 
it might have increased the latter’s heroic stature. 
Only one conceivable conjunction of circum¬ 
stances could have saved them both: a willing¬ 
ness on the part of the U.S.A. to risk starting 
the third world war over Hungary coupled with 
a refusal on the part of the U.S.S.R. to face that 

Marcel Proust 

by Richard H. barker 
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risk. We know now that the lirst of these two 
conditions was too much to expect, and the 
second therefore never needed to be tested. A 
more penetrating politician than Nagy would 
have seen this at the time; a more heroic national 
leader would have defied the fates nevertheless, 
and gone down fighting. Nagy was neither, and 
did neither: he was just a nice little man swim¬ 
ming against the tide out of his depth. 

It is the “little man” whose portrait comes 
through Mr. Moray’s narrative most persuasively. 
Nagy reminds one of the character once created 
by the cartoonist Strubc: the “little man” with 
his bowler-hat and umbrella, bewildered by the 
events of which he was the victim but always 
hoping cheerfully for the best. Mr. Mcray tells 
an anecdote from Nagy’s early revolutionary 
career: 

An old friend of his, the miner Janos Zgyerka, 
told the story of how both Nagy and he had once 
(about 1925) been arrested because of Communist 
agitation and of how they had spent sonic time 
together in the ill-famed Budapest prison known 
as the Gyujtofoghaz. Imre Nagy ouictly managed 
to keep up his spirits throughout tnc entire period 
of the imprisonment. He had a bowler-hat which 
he used as a pillow in his cell, and on it he slept 
very well—as befitted a man of good con¬ 
science. . .. 

It is still too soon to reconstruct the life of Imre 
Nagy; but the outlines are fairly visible in Mr. 
Meray’s book. 

C. M. Woodhouse 


Victoriana 

The Age of Improvement. By Asa Bricgs. 
Longmans. 35s. 

The Prince Consort. By Frank Eyck. Chatto 
Sr Windus. 30s. 

Lord Randolph Chnrchill. By Robert Rhodes 
James. Weidenjeld & Nicolson. 36s. 

T he shift that has taken place in the focus 
of political controversy from the economic 
to the social has given a new depth to our his¬ 
torical literature, and has demanded a reassess¬ 
ment of the Victorian age from which the main 
features of our challenged “Establishment" are 
derived. It is perhaps unfair to classify Professor 
Asa Briggs’ fascinating book as a piece of Vic¬ 
toriana; ^e plan of the new Longmans history 
of England of which this forms part has allotted 
to Professor Briggs the period from 1783 to 1867 
—from the setback to reform (which was what 
the French Revolution meant in England) to the 


“leap in the dark” of tS &7 (whidi put England 
on the way to manhood suffrage and £mo- 
cracy). We thus get the preparation of the Vic¬ 
torian age and its early triumphs, not the 
questionings, new challenges, and unresolved 
problems of die age of Empire. 

But these convenient distinedons are not 
wholly relevant to Professor Briggs’ method 
and approach. He is concerned with the con- 
dnuing development and transformaUon of an 
economy and a society, with its institutions and 
ideas and not with events or with individuals. 
This helps to explaio the much criucised lack 
of attenuon to some important aspects of the 
period—Ireland and India, for instance. It is, as 
It were, sociology in depth—generalisation illu¬ 
mined by apt and telling illustration. Material 
progress is assessed not in purely statistical terms 
out as it affected different classes and groups 
of society; and Professor Briggs despite his 
sojourns in Cambridge, London, and C^ford is 
too good a Yorkshireman, too good a provincial 
in the best sense not to see that eyen in this 
small island there is a variety of experience by 
region as well as class. 

Occasionally one may feel that for the sake of 
conveying the physical reality of the popular 
experience. Professor Briggs is perhaps too 
prone to sacrifice other qualities to this one. It 
is important to know not only what British 
experience was but whether it was unique; to 
concentrate on those events abroad after 1848 
which helped to keep “militant radicalism” 
alive and so “broke the languor of English 
olitics” is commendable. But one would like to 
now what Professor Briggs sees as the reason 
for the fact that “the balance of interests” was 
attained in mid-Victorian England but not, 
clearly, in mid-Victorian France. No one is 
better qualified to look at England as part of 
Europe, and it is a pity that for a wider syn¬ 
thesis we must still look outside our own uni¬ 
versities. Nevertheless, in its scope and vigour, 
in its refusal to draw a rigid line of division 
between the economic, the political, and the 
social, in its firm sense of the really important 
and decisive turns in the story, this is a major 
contribution to recent historical literature. * 

One turning-point at the apex of English 
society, as Professor Briggs notes, was the 
Queen’s marriage to a man who “displayed all 
those ’Victorian’ virtues of character which 
Melbourne regarded as unnecessary in a man of 
his station”; for it was his friendship with 
another serious and hard-working person, Sir 
Robert Peel, which helped “to set me tone of 
mid-Victorian England.^’ The Prince Consort’s 
unpopularity was not only because of his un- 
English set of virtues but because he was 
popularly regarded as ddng far more than his 
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position warranted: beine a bimbody. Contem¬ 
poraries could only see me evidence of thb in 
his zeal for internal improvement; but we now 
know that it was the guiding of foreign policy 
upon which the Prince laid most stress. In his 
careful and painstaking biography, Mr. Eyck 
ukes us through the Prince’s actions in his self- 
appointed rdle as ’’the Queen’s permanent 
adviser in affairs of State.” In so tar as the 
Prince clearly regarded himself not merely as 
the consort of an English constitutional monarch 
but as entitled to have views of his own on such 
highly controversial subjects as German unifi- 
cation—not a self-evident British interest when 
under Prussia’s aegis—perhaps contemporary 
criticism was not wholly misplaced. It is rather 
the constitutional question or the Prince’s right 
to urge his views upon ministers and to carry 
on a direct personal diplomacy of his own than 
his responsibility for later developments in Ger¬ 
many, of which one can certainly acquit him, 
that is at the real heart of the matter. Mr. Eyck’s 
defence of his hero has some clement of shadow- 
boxing in it. 

In the year of the second reform act, Lord 
Randolph Churchill became an undergraduate 
at Merton. It was the fortune of this spoilt and 
moody young man to make himself by a com¬ 
bination of curious circumstance and undoubted 
ability, for a short period, one of the first Eng¬ 
lish politicians to exploit the widening of the 
political constituency. His achievement has been 
obscured by the dramatic circumstances of his 
early fall from power and the subsequent 
terrible eclipse. To attempt a new biography of 
Lord Randolph in face of Sir Winston’s own 
memorable account of his father’s career is to 
show courage; and although Mr. James has had 
wider sources at his disposal than were available 
when Sir Winston wrote, there are still some 
limitations upon a writer’s freedom when deal¬ 
ing with some personal issues of the time. 
Nevertheless, Mr. James has surmounted every 
handicap. With a real sense of construction, an 
unobtrusive and yet perfectly responsive style, 
and with a gift for significant quotation that 
many historians of much greater experience 
mignt envy, Mr. James is a young man who has 
clearly found his vocation in the writing of 
political biography. He has indeed produced a 
model of the genre; and his promised life of 
Lord Rosebery, another and even more power¬ 
ful example of an aristocrat coping with demo¬ 
cratic politics (and ultimately failing), should be 
looked forward to with something of the same 
eager anticipation with which, one supposes, 
Victorian readers awaited the next instalment of 
the latest Dickens. 


Max Beloff 
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’Professor Blackstone has written a really 
good book about Keats ... the book 
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the sense of Keats’s poetic process in 
an almost physical way ... anyone who 
wishes to know how Keats’s mind really 
worked will find his understanding 
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North Atlantic Left 

This is the third time in fifteen years that the 
voters in an English-speaking democracy have 
quietly, without warning, gone ahead and done 
the unexpected thing. In 1945 they decisively 
repudiated the Tories in Britain at Winston 
Churchill’s very moment of fulfilled victory. They 
kept Harry S. Truman in the White House in 
Washington in 1948. And now they have made it 
quite clear that they do not regard the Labour 
Party as a sound answer to the present needs and 
ho|ics of Britain. 

There is one common denominator in these three 
surprise verdicts. Each represented a repudiation 
of a party offering specific advantages to minority 
groups, but no broad and satisfying reward to the 
general community. 

The Tories of 1945 were very Tory indeed. They 
overlooked the fact that after five years of blood, 
sweat, and tears the survivors wanted assurance 
of some reward more tangible than the joys of 
victory. Labour promised, among other things, a 
national health service and cradle-to-grave social 
security. The Tories neglected to olfer anything 
equally attractive to the majority. They learned 
their lesson that year. 

I’he Republicans of 1948 were also very 
Republican. They went out for the blood of Demo¬ 
crats. They promised to undo the New Deal. But 
the undoing of the New Deal was at that time 
hardly an offer of something obviously advan¬ 
tageous to the majority of the people who had 
tasted the New Deal and found it preferable to 
what they remembered of the old days. The 
Republicans won four years later under the leader¬ 
ship of a man who promised peace in Korea and 
was most careful to refrain from attacking the 
New Deal as being all evil. 

Labour of 1959 promised special reward to the 
aged, to the victims of industrial changes in texdles 
and coal, and to searchers for low-rent housing. But 
it neglected to offer something tempting to a broad 
cross-section of the whole community. Labour in 
Britain this year was just as much a class party 
appealing to narrow groups as were the Tories of 
1945 or the Republicans of 1948. 

The one and only sure conclusion which can 
be drawn is just a simple, elementary, and time- 
honoured rule of applied politics. The victory goes 
to the party which appears in the eyes of the gener¬ 
ality^ of voters to offer most to the broad com¬ 
munity. Of course, it also offers special favours to 
special groups who appear at the time to be political 
or economic “hardship cases.” But it must beware 
of offering bonuses only to minority groups which 
in the aggregate are still a minori^ of the whole 
population. If it concentrates on offers to small 
^oups it runs the risk of seeming insufficiently 
interested in the welfare of the whole community. 


Surely this is what Tories did in 1945, Republi¬ 
cans in 1948, and Labour in 1959. In each case the 
appeal of the loser was too narrow to persuade the 
majority. In each case the appeal of the winner was 
to a broader group—to the majority. 

One can, as D. W. Brogan did [Encounter, 
Januai7], go on from there and explore more 
esoteric and ideological conclusions. It is tempting 
to conclude that Socialism as a doctrine has lost its 
momentum and appeal. This, I think, may well be 
the case, but is not necessarily the case. After all. 
Socialism is a label which does not necessarily 
cover a completed set of policies. Toryism is a label 
for a changing set of policies. Lord Woolton and 
“Rab” Butler have mode it highly flexible and 
adaptable. They have successfully blanketed under 
it policies of broad appeal. In theory at least, both 
Labour and Socialism, as labels, could be unfrozen 
and made flexible. There is no law which prohibits 
Socialists from revising their doctrines. They con¬ 
currently suffer merely from the fact that for a 
long time they have not revised their doctrines, 
but rather have for so long left them unrevised 
and unadapted to changing times that as they .stand 
they seem singularly out-of-date and singularly in¬ 
flexible. 

The Labour appeal of 1959 was heavily directed 
towards such persons in the British community as 
still wear the label proudly and consciously. The 
events of October 8th are fairly convincing that 
this is a declining segment of the population. The 
label Labour is apparently accepted proudly only 
by those people who regard themselves as forever 
relegated to the class of daily or weekly wage- 
earners. Many a person currently in that category 
apparently now looks to the day when he will 
move out of it into the upper ranks of those paid 
by the month, by cheque, not by cash, and thus 
endowed by that final symbol of admission to the 
middle classes—pos.session of a bank account. 

Too much for its own welfare, Labour last year 
appealed only to those who have no hope of arriv¬ 
ing at “bank account” status. 

How the Labour Party and the less defined body 
of socialists are to rescue themselves from their 
declining ability to identify themselves with the 
majority of the voters is of course a large question. 
They seem to be suffering the fate of most parties 
in history which identified themselves with some 
particular cause—Federalists, Free-soilers, Prohibi¬ 
tionists, Anti-viviscctionists, etc., etc. A single cause 
tends to suffer one of two fates. Either it is success¬ 
ful and is taken up by all parties, or it fails-and 
that is the end of it (and of its apostles). In the case 
of the Labour Party, much of its original body of 
doctrine has been accepted by the general com¬ 
munity and been long since put into practice. There 
is little unachieved among its original purposes 
except the doctrine of Nationalisation which has 
suffered a marked and provable decline in popu¬ 
larity—whether deserved being irrelevant to this 
argument. Philosophically, nationalisation may lead 
to the ideal society, but in terms of current political 
fact it has ceased to appeal to the majority. And it 
is mere elementary mlitics that parties which 
tic themselves to declining causes, decline widi 
them. 
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It may sound cynical, but it is also provable 
from the record that the lonKstJ-lived pardcs are 
those with the fewest fixed dogmas. Pragmatism 
pays in poliucs—as the longevity of Democratic 
and Tory Parties proves. No one can prove against 
either any consistent pttern of policy. Both have 
had dogmatic phases in their respective pasts, but 
both have managed to rescue themselves before it 
was too late from fatal commitment to lost causes. 
They have one thing in common. By and large both 
exist as professional political organisations existing 
for the primary purpose of winning elections and 
thus rewarding their faithful followers. This may 
be an earthier goal than the salvation of the human 
race by a single chosen route, but it wins more 
elections. 

Socialists may have the true key to salvation, but 
they haven’t yet persuaded a majority in Britain 
that this is the case. And they still arc, or were, 
more interested in the victory of socialism than in 
the victory of their political party at the election just 
ahead. A good general in war-time discards his 
liabiliues. Democrats and Tories may be soulless, 
but they are tough and resilient. Republicans gained 
a new lease on life when they too went pragmatic 
in 1952 and offered the American public something 
more ap{)caling than repeal of the New Deal. 

Joseph C. Harsch 
Cdiff London Corrttpondmt^ 

t^atiottal hroadtasting Company 

London 


“ Beastly to the Germans ” 

One fallacy which, as Mr. Terence Prittie suggests 
in his article on “The Germans and the English” 
[F-ncounter, December], keeps on poisoning inter¬ 
national relations, is the foolish habit of personify¬ 
ing nations, attributing to them the characterisdes 
of individuals, and imagining that they confront 
each other as individuals do. It is significant that 
it became a fashion in Germany to say "der 
Englander" —first person singular—when talking 
about the British. This caused me some trouble 
when I first came to London some thirty years ago. 
When I met Miss Megan Lloyd George, I wanted 
to say something nice to her and told her that no 
“Englishman” was better known in Germany than 
her father. She flared up and informed me that her 
family was Welsh. What that implied became clear 
to*mc when I later visited Wales and particularly 
the island of Anglesey. , 

Everywhere silly little cliches arc passed on from 
generation to generation, allegedly describing the 
character of a whole nation. If only we could get 
rid of these stupid generalisations! Anglo-German 
relations arc still poisoned by outlandish ideas about 
our so-called national character. Read what Lord 
Bryce had to say on this subject in the first edition 
of his History of the Holy Roman Empire. He says 
about the French what was later said about us— 
and holds kt up as a model to them I 
Lord Northcliffc was less kind to us during 
World War I and tried to convey the impression 
that “killing babies” was our favourite national 
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pastime. Lord Vanattart, a highly cultured and 
very learned man, put the finishing touches to that 
picture of “the Hun” who is wicked by nature 
and has behaved badly from time immemorial, or 
at least from the time when the Germanic tribes 
under Arminius were wrong-headed enough to 
fight Varus and his Roman legions. 

I do not want to minimise in any way the hor¬ 
rible crimes committed by Germans during the 
Nazi period. We shall always be ashamed that 
fellow-countrymen of ours were capable of such 
immense atrocities. But nationals of other countries 
were also involved; and there arc examples of in¬ 
humanity in the history of other nations as well. 

I lived in Britain for eleven years and was quite 
happy there (far happier than in my own country 
at that time, where I had been persecuted for my 
jwlitical beliefs). But if you ask me whether I "love 
the British,” I most emphatically answer No. That 
would be just as silly as hating them collectively. 
I have a great many friends in Britain, whom I like 
better than most of my compatriots. I found there 
some saintly people (more perhaps than in my own 
country), but also a considerable number of 
criminals—and every shade of human character and 
behaviour in between. 

I certainly hate Communism and dislike intensely 
the policy of the Soviet Government, but I am not 
foolish enough to “hate the Russians.” In more civil¬ 
ised days such an attitude would have been re¬ 
garded as normal. That changed, perhaps, when 
Rousseau persuaded us that nations nave the 
qualities of individuals. Since then it has become 
necessary to make the trite and obvious remark 
that “there are good and bad people in every 
nation.” Some generalisations are, perhaps, permis¬ 
sible, e.g., that "the average Englishman behaves 
well in a queue” and is more inclined to conform 
to general standards than the average German, 
because he has learned that democracy needs a 
large measure of self-discipline. 

It is a myth that the German Press “cringes before 
the Adenauer government" and “obeys orders.” 
When legislation was introduced recently to 
demarcate the freedom of the person and the free¬ 
dom of the Press, both guaranteed by the Bonn 
Constitution, the German Press (including pro- 
Government papers) stood up as a man to %ht it. 
When Adenauer started criticising Britain in a 
manner most of us disliked, no paper followed suit. 
I assure you we are very jealous of our indepen¬ 
dence and freedom. 

It would be very unfair to ask British colleagues 
to defend the whole Press of their country. It is 
not run by a writers’ collective Everybody is 
responsible only for his own editorial policy. 
Britain has some of the best and some of the worst 
newspapers in the world. 

Nor has my critical attitude towards some British 
papers anything to do with the fact that they hold 
opinions differing from mine. We certainly do 
not want a general Sprachregclung. Of course, I 
deplore the fact that a newspaper which has always 
been near and dear to my heart. The Guardian, 
advocates a policy of disengagement which I regard 
as most dangerous. I deplore the fact that they 
ignore the lesson of the “cordon sanitaire” between 
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the wars; but they are perfectly endded to their 
views, and they have my respect and admiradon. 

This I cannot say of others; partkuiarlv not of 
those who condnue the conduct of psycnological 
warfare against Germany. Some or them bad 
“nothing against Herr Hitler*’ and the Nazis undl 
Czcchouovakia was raped. Some of them hailed 
Stalin's conversion to democracy when he pro¬ 
claimed that phoney constitudon of 1936. Iney 
have been wrong time and again. 

It is perfectly proper for us to cridcise each other 
frankly, and not to mince words in the process. 
Nor do we mind your criticism either. We had to 
build up a free Press under most difficult conditions, 
and we are still far from perfect. 1 am fully aware 
of the fact that our German Press has not yet 
reached the high standards it had before 1933. But, 
to-day, in Western Germany, it is free and indepen¬ 
dent. 

Hans A. Kluthe 

PaMtitr, prtmkfurltr UUilrkrU 

Fnn^urt-am-Main 


Israel in the Commonwealth 

Professor Max Beloff’s review of my book. The 
Imperial Idea and Its Enemies [Encounter, Sep¬ 
tember 1959] is reflective and valuable, but may I 
take mild issue with his opinion that I have some¬ 
how been misled or perhaps seduced by Bridsh 
professional Arabophilcs ? 

I was arguing neither jor the Zionists nor for 
the "Arab cause," but was poindng out that if the 
British wanted to establish both their power and 
the necessary respect for it in the Middle East (as 
they did) then their promotion of two conflicting 
policies in the area was bound eventually to lead 
to their discomfiture. Certainly, as Professor Bcloff 
reminds me, there were other elements in the 
Middle Eastern cauldron which when fused to¬ 
gether were bound to come to the boil—nationalist 
elements not directly connected with Britain’s sup¬ 
port for Zionism. But there was an indirect connec¬ 
tion, for Zionism helped these elements to fuse 
together and become effective. No subject-race likes 
or is expected to like its master: but the trouble 
here was that the Arabs did not trust the master 
cither, as the master was simultaneously supporting 
the cause of a race Arabs could only consider as 
an enemy. Sophisticated and ambitious Egyptian 
and Iraqi leaders, whether they personally cared a 
straw for Palestine or not, could always most effec¬ 
tively use the Zionist stick to beat the British with. 

The idea of Israel within the Commonwealth 
may have its attractions, but it is not a historical 
idea. What group of British statesmen ever pro¬ 
moted it? &rts^y not Balfour, who having 
honoured the Zionists with his intellectual prestige 
and laid a foundation-stone for Jerusalem University 
never extended himself for them polidcally there¬ 
after. Between 1923 and the second war Egypt was 
granted a tinsel kind of “Dominion Status,” but 
nobody could envisage pving Palestine even this, 
as self-government in Palestine could only have 


entailed the killiog of Jews by Arabs and of Arabs 
by Jews. 

One further point: if I devote much attention |p 
Middle Eastern affairs, it is because I conader thefo 
more significant than tropical Africa and south-east 
Asia in the story I was trying to tell, the story of 
the establishment and maintenance of British 
pou/er. The Middle East was an area where Bridsh 
policy, however inconsistent itself, was consistently 
applied. No Bridsh Government ever devoted its 
attention to Africa or south-east Asia in the same 
way: setders there might bring the affairs of their 
area into metropolitan political prominence, but 
never for long and usually without attracting any 
lasdng attendon. , 

A. P. Thornton 

University College 
of the West Indies, 
famaiea 


I WILL not trespass on your space to take up all the 
points made by Professor Thornton in his interest¬ 
ing letter. But he has challenged me on a point of 
fact in his statement that the idea of Ivacl within 
the Commonwealth is not “a historical idea” in the 
sense that it was not advocated during the period 
of the mandate by any important section of opinion 
in this country. 

Professor Thornton is u;rong on this point. It is 
true that responsible British statesmen could hardly 
go on recoro as directly advocating the annexation 
of a League mandate. But many of those statesmen 
in the 1920s most concerned that Britain should 
retain her connection with Palestine and most com¬ 
mitted to the view that the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home would help to preserve this 
connection—Mr. L. S. Amery, for instance—clearly 
envisaged the future of the country as being bound 
up with that of the Commonwealth. 

In his book advocating the creadon of a Jewish 
State within the Commonwealth—significantly en¬ 
titled The Seventh Dominion, Josiah (later Lord) 
Wedgwood wrote that the policy of appeasing the 
Arabs would end “the hope, or dream, of seeing 
Palestine a free, self-governing Dominion within 
the British Empire.” Thus, writing in 1928, Wedg¬ 
wood clearly assumed that such a hope or dream 
was something which could be alluded to as a fact. 

Perha|», however. Professor Thornton would 
prefer a less pro-Zionist source. In the 1936 volume 
of the Chatham House Survey of International 
Affairs, reference is made to the debate in the House 
of Commons on June 19th and to Mr. Amery’s 
exposidon of the “relevance of Palestine to the 
Empire.” After quoting Mr. Amery at some length, 
the writer of the Survey condnues: 

In this and other speeches, notably that of Mr. 
Lloyd George, there was a tendency to equate the 
security of these interests with the success of 
Zionism in Palestine. This connecdon was empha¬ 
sised in several contempor^ publicadons, mm 
both the JewisB and Imperial ^mts of view; on 
both sides the possibili^ was envisaged of the 
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Maadate beins terminated by the absorption of 
a predominanuy Jewish Palestine into the Bridsh 
Empire. 

Professor Thornton would hardly regard Mr. 
Harold Beeley, the author of these lines, as notably 
Zionist in sympathy. 

The idea that Israel should become a member 
of the Commonwealth may be a good or a bad one 
—but it is certainly not a new one. 

Max Beloff 

All Souls College, 

Oxford 


Epaminondas 

The difficulties of trans-Atlantic proof-reading led 
to a number of misprints in my recent article, 
“Thoughts on Co-existence," in Encounter. One 
was serious enough to require correction for the 
record. The GrecK whose military innovations in¬ 
fluenced the organisation of the Macedonian 
phalanx was, of course, Epaminondas, and not the 
imaginary "Etanionondas.” 1 should, perhaps, have 
added that the theories of Iphicratcs and the 
example of Jason of Pherae must also have had a 
good deal of influence. 

JosEFH Alsop 

Washington, D.C. 


Accents 

In “A Dialogue with Durrell,” Kenneth Young 
writes: “He . . . speaks with an accent that is 
Foreign Office rather than B.B.C.” Could Kenneth 
Young tell us how these accents are to be dis¬ 
tinguished } 

Richard Storry 

St. Antony’s College, 

Oxford 

[Kenneth Youno writes: To my mind a B.B.C. 
accent is basically Cockney distilled out of the 
elashings of provincial snobbisms in the sound¬ 
proof studios of Portland Place. A Foreign Office 
accent is basically Home Counties modified into a 
pleasing clarity by its owner's need to make him¬ 
self understood by those who have not had the 
grace to learn English.] 


THB publication in our January number of Abram 
Tertz’s story The Trial Begins has aroused wide- 
sprud interest among editors and publishers in 
various countries, and we should like to call atten¬ 
tion to the foct that the world copyright lies with 
Ktdtura (Paris]^ in whose pages the story was first 
prmted. Enquiries should be addressee! to Jerzy 
Giedroye, Mtor, Maison Lafittet, S. & O., France. 
A boot edition of Encounter’s j^glish translation 
will shortly be published by 
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Clancy Sigal writes: “Single, currently resident in 
London, looking for a fiat where the neighbenm 
won’t mind hearing Brubeck and the MJQ at odd 
hours. . . . Came to Europe on Houghton-Mifflin 
literary fellowship for novel-in-work, which I’m still 
plugging away at. First book published in January 
by Seeker & Warburg entitlea Week-end in Din- 
lock, working on one or two others. Sole 
ambition; to write books and teach in quiet univer¬ 
sity where there is a jug-band in which 1 can play 
tenor kazoo. . . . Born a mile east of Capone’s 
Cicero and south of Algren’s Division Street in 
Chicago, took my first education in Tennessee. Wat 
a sweet and silent child. Also was a GI, rose to 
rank of company sergeant when all the other ser¬ 
geants were sent home from Germany. . . . Served 
time in the various worlds of Detroit labour unions, 
Hollywood film studios and Sunset Strip confer¬ 
ences, New York documentary movieola rooms, and 
a glorious three-year vacation on the beaches of 
Malibu out of which I emerged with a B.A. in 
English literature (UCLA, class of ’50). . . . Had 
the usual jobs, script-writer, taxi-driver, reporter, 
spot-welder, atout fifty more, but never was a 
lumberjack or dish-washer.” 


Noel Annan is Provost of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, "very young” (he was appointed in 1956 
before he was 40) and "very cosmopolitan" (born 
in London; father from Scotland; mother from 
America; wife from Berlin). His book on Leslie 
Stephen (1951) was a study in I9th<entury intel¬ 
lectual history. Two years ago he delivered a most 
curious lecture in London on The Curious 
Strength of Positivism in English Political 
Thought: it was a very conventional perform¬ 
ance, and now that it has been published (O.U.P.) 
it may be more widely discussed. On Bertrand 
Russell (“treating individuals as atoms and desiring 
a world of passionless calculators who measure in 
a timeless void the effects of different courses of 
action upon the human race”), he remarks: 

Russell would introduce symbols not only into 
logic but into politics. The correct solution, he 
has maintained, to any political equation can be 
discovered by subtracting emotion from both 
sides and by substituting the symbols x, y, and s 
for Britain, Russia, and the United States in any 
international dispute. . . . 

And, for a political philosopher, he puts in a re¬ 
markable plea for sociology: 

One reason why political theory in this country 
is in decline is that, with some notable excep¬ 
tions, we are still trying to produce ore from 
mines which have for long been worked out, 
namely the old concepts of state, society, will, 
rights, consent, obligation; and we have turned 
our iMcks on the social studies and methods of 
analysis which alone would restore some value 
and new meaning to those concepts. Such 
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r^uvenation can come primarily from the fruit 
of that revolution in sociology which so curiously 
passed us by over half a century ago and is still 
despised and feared by some of the most in¬ 
fluential figures in academic life—to their very 
great discredit. 

• 

The remarks on “Lady Chattcrlcy in America” 
were first written by Miss Katherine Anne Porter 
for a student magazine, Shenandoah, at Washing¬ 
ton & Lee University in Lexington, Virginia, where 
she is in residence. She has revised it and en¬ 
larged it for Encounter. 

No unexpurgated edition of Lawrence’s novel 
has been published over here. For the latest de¬ 
velopment in the story of “Lady Chattcrlcy in 
England” we refer our readers to the following 
rcfxirt in The Guardian (November 26th, 1959): 

Dr. Alan Thompson, Labour member for Dun¬ 
fermline, is to ask the Home Secretary ... on 
what authority the Metropolitan Police con¬ 
fiscated twelve copies of Laay Chatterley's Lover 
imported from the United States by Mrs. Barbara 
Barr, stepdaughter of the late D. H. Lawrence, 
and if he will give instructions for these books 
to be delivered to Mrs. Barr. 

According to Mrs. Barr, complimentary copies 
of the American unexpurgated edition of Lady 
Chatterley were sent to her, and her brother and 
sister, by the New American Library and the 
Grove Press. She was not told of the books being 
stopped, but was visited by two policemen who 
said that the Metropolitan Police had been noti¬ 
fied of the books’ arrival, had collected them, and 
sent them to the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

The officers said they had to take action on 
being told of the seizure. Officially the same view 
was still taken of Lady Chatterley as in 1929 at 
the original prosecution. . . . The Post Office list 
of obscene books is roughly the same as that of 
the Home Office and the Customs, 

And to this account of the exchanges between Dr. 
Thompson and Mr. Anthony Barber (Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury) in the House of 
Commons on December 3rd, 1959: 

Mr. Barber replied: "This matter is being in¬ 
vestigated and I will write to you.” 

Dr. Thompson: “Will you bear in mind that 
this controversy over Lawrence has been dead for 
alx)ut twenty-five years, that he is now recognised 
as a major English novelist, and that his works 
arc prescribed reading for university students in 
every reputable department of literature in this 
country as well as in other countries? It is 
absurd that, in 1959, Customs officials should be 
rummaging through the luggage of British or 
foreign citizens looking for copies of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover." 

Mr. Barber; “I am afraid one has to abide by 
the law, and as recently as 1955 this particular 
book was ruled to be obscene by a ma^stratc at 
Bow Street.” 

Mr. Jo Grimond (Liberal Leader): “Is not one 
of these books in the House of Commons 
library?” {Laughter.) 


Mr. Barber: “I have not found it yet.” 
{Renewed laughter) 

Mr. Douglas Jay (Lab., Battersea): ‘if a magis¬ 
trate gave that ruling, docs it not show there 
must be something wrong with the law and that 
it ought to be altered?” 

Mr. Barber: “That is hardly for me to 
answer.” 

• 

Hugh Trevor-Roper was appointed Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern History at C^ford two years ago 
at the age of 43. He is the author of a book on 
Archbishop Laud (1940), and his more recent study 
of The Gentry was the subject of almost as much 
controversial discussion in the pages of ENcotmtER 
as his essay on “Arnold Toynbee’s Millennium” 
which we published in our number of June 
1957. His best-known book is The Last Days 
of Hitler, and his most recent a collection of His¬ 
torical Essays. Both of these, by the way, were in¬ 
cluded by the British Council for its “cultural 
exchange” exhibition in Moscow this winter—but 
only one made it. The Soviet censor intervened at 
the last minute and objected to The Last Days', 
the British Council had it removed (along with 
some thirty books and periodical!, including 
Encounter). No one quite knows why. “Delicate” 
was possibly only his explanation of the mystery 
of Hitler’s death and the strange suspicions of 
Marshals Stalin and Zhukov, both long since absent 
from the Moscow .scene. Left on the shelves was 
the book which contained a long critique of Marxist 
historiography. On this subject Professor Trevor- 
Roper, in a letter to the Times (November 30th, 
1959), remarked: 

This is not the first instance, nor are Com¬ 
munist countries the only countries, in which its 
policy in respect of typical British ideas seems to 
DC one of prudent suppression. In non-intellectual 
matters—in the arrangement of football matches 
or trade agreements or arms conventions—it may 
be right to exclude inconvenient ideas; but in the 
exchange of ideas it is not. The lyth-century 
Jesuits in China, we arc told, in order not to 
upset the social sensitivities of the Chinese, ex¬ 
cluded the Crucifixion and certain other details 
from the story of Christ. We do not learn that 
they made many lasting converts by the un¬ 
objectionable residue of the story. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter arc 
at 25 Haymarket, London, S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply coupons 
should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot be 
returned. For subscription details please see page 1. 

Encounter is published by Martin Seeker & Warburg 
Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.I, for the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 Boulevud 
Haussmann, Paris 8, France, president op the exec¬ 
utive committee: Denis de Rougemont. secretary- 
general : Nicolas Nabokov. 
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Today, in the year i960, two htmdred and 
fifty thousand people live in shame and isola¬ 
tion in our midst.. . branded by society. AU 
too often they’re denied common human 
rights. Education. Work. Marriage. Even 
ordinary friendship. What senseless rejection— 
when medicine can control the condition and 
they could nearly all lead full, useful lives! 
But here, ignorance and indifference have 
always been the enemy. Now, at last, their 
cause is beginning to claim recognition as an 
important social issue. It’s a cause which cannot 
fail to rouse your interest and enthusiasm. Send 
for the free booklet. It tells you exactly what 
the condition is . . . and how few, in fact, are 
the limitatioju it imposes. It describes the in¬ 
justices—some of which you may not know— 
of these unhappy people. It explains how your 
voice can help to free them. Please . . . write 
today. The Seaetary, Dept. ER.i., ay Nassau 
Street, London, W.i. 
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The Future of the Left 


I 

N o W that the first tempestuous 
wave of shouting has died down, 
we can examine the Labour defeat 
of 1959 more calmly. As to its basic cause, 
there is no need to look beyond the obvious 
and generally accepted explanation. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly hard to dislodge a Government 
which maintains both full employment and 
stable prices. In 1959 we had full employ¬ 
ment in all but a few areas (which alone 
showed a swing to Labour); and the country 
had enjoyed the longest period of price 
stability for tr.'enty years. 

But this was not all (though it might well 
have been enough). The years of Conserva¬ 
tive rule also coincided with an exceptionally 
rapid increase in living standards. Mr. 
Robert Nield has pointed out that average 
consumption per head, which scarcely rose 
from 1945 to 1951, increased by 20 per cent 
from 1951 to 1959; this was as large an im¬ 
provement as in the twenty-six years from 
1913 to 1939. Moreover increases in the stan¬ 
dard of living vary greatly, according to the 
form they take, in the extent to which they 
are subjectively felt to be significant. This 
particular increase assumed a strikingly con¬ 
spicuous form, being associated on the one 
hand with the end of rationing, controls, and 
the official dogma of austerity, and on the 
other with the first stages of a mass break¬ 
through into the new world of consumer 
durables. Thus the consumption-boom of the 
1950’s created an exceptionally strong sense 
of growing ease and material prosperity. 

Under these circumstances, while Labour 
leaders might argue with much justification 


that the Tories had had all the luck, most of 
them had probably in private conceded the 
election before it started. The surprise lay not 
in the final result, but in the apparent though 
temporary swing towards Labour during the 
campaign itself. This was not, however, suffi¬ 
cient to disturb the underlying trend. 

II 

T IS sometimes said that there is now a 
world-wide trend to the Right, of which 
die recent British election was only the in¬ 
evitable local manifestation. Can such a 
trend be demonstrated.^ 

The answer depends on the time-span 
which is being considered. We can easily 
detect the reversal of the swing to the Left 
which occurred in the 1930’s and culminated 
in most countries in 1945. Such a reversal 
began over a decade ago, and was inevitable; 
for all the pre-war Left-ward pressures on 
the electorate shifted their direction after the 
war. In the 1930’s, the Great Depression com¬ 
bined with mass unemployment convinced 
the voters that capitalism evidently could not 
solve its inner contradictions, and should be 
replaced by Socialism. It stimulated radical¬ 
ism and the politics of revolt, and encour¬ 
aged a general antipathy to big business. 
Abroad, the main enemy, Fascism, was on 
the Right. All these factors, and later the war 
itself, pulled people to the Left. By 1946 the 
majority of democratic countries (Britain, 
the U.S.A., France, Belgium, Holland, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand) were 
governed by Left-wing parties or Left- 
oriented coalitions. 

In the subsequent years, however, all these 
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influences went into reverse. Post-war £uU 
employment appeared to demonstrate that 
capitalism had solved its inner contradictions. 
The alleviation of poverty weakened the 
mood of radical revolt. Inflation replaced un¬ 
employment as the main domestic threat; and 
it came to be associated in the public mind, 
not with big business, but wiA Left-wing 
Governments and the Trade Unions. Abroad, 
the main enemy now was on the Left: Com¬ 
munism. Above all, the governments of the 
Left became identified with the high taxa¬ 
tion, rationing, controls, austerity and in¬ 
flation which inevitably characterised the post¬ 
war period and in some cases recurred after 
Korea. All these factors pulled people to the 
Right; and by 1952 Left-wing parties or coali¬ 
tions had fallen from governmental power in 
Britain, the U.S.A., France, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Australia, and New Zealand. 

But has this trend been accentuated since? 
Are we now faced, not merely with a 
“natural” swing of the pendulum which 
might be reversed for all manner of reasons, 
but with a long-term secular trend to the 
Right? Many people think that we are, and 
that (to quote Professor D. W. Brogan in 
January’s Encounter) “in 1959 the prospects 
of what is now the traditional Left look 
bleaker than they did in 1919 or 1945. . . 

Generally, this is because the Left has 
gained so much of what it sought; the re¬ 
formed, full-employment, welfare-state “capi¬ 
talism” of to-day obviously evokes much less 
antagonism than its predecessor of the 1930’s. 
More particularly, the trend is attributed to 

* But has Professor Brogan been out of the counuy 
for the last five years? His comments on the 
Labour Party suggest a prolonged sojourn far, far 
away. 

*John Vaizey, "Socialism in the New Europe," 
Socialist Commentary, December 1959. This is a 
most perceptive article. 

* Social Democratic Party in Germany, Socialists 
plus Communists in Austria, Left-wing and Right- 
wing Socialists plus Communists in Italy, Labour in 
Norway, Democratic Party in U.S.A., Labour plus 
dissident Labour in Australia, Labour in New Zea¬ 
land, Socialists plus Communists in Belgium, Social 
Democrats plus Communists in Denmark, Labour 
plus Communists in Holland, Social Democrats plus 
Communists in Sweden, Liberals plus C.C.F. in 
Canada, Socialists plus Communists ui Prance. 
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certain familiar social and economic changes 
The strength of the Left, it is said, is beinj 
eroded by the changing age-structnre of mos 
Western populations and the relative declini 
of the traditionally Labour older age-groups 
the growing plitical emancipation ol 
women, who allegedly lean more to the Righi 
than do their mates; the decline of the oldei 
basic industries such as coal, railways, anc 
textiles in which Socialist loyalties were always 
strongest; the housing migration from the 
solidly working-^ass slum areas into sociall} 
more fluid suburban estates and new towns; 
the changing character of the labour-force anti 
the decline of the blue-collar relative to the 
white-collar working class; the cultural effeci 
of the new mass media; and above all the 
sudden irruption of the upper working class 
into the world of automobiles, gadgets, and 
consumer durables. 

All these changes, it is said, arc weaken¬ 
ing the traditional class loyalties of the 
workers and encouraging the spread of a 
middlc<lass psychology; and this is reflected 
politically in a trend to the Right. As a result 
“the parties of the Right have been growing 
in electoral strength and parliamentary sup¬ 
port for a whole decade,”'* and will continue 
to grow for the foreseeable future. 

Election results, however, do not provide 
wholly conclusive evidence for this view. 
Left-wing governments or coalitions re¬ 
mained in power throughout the decade in 
Sweden and Norway. The Left regained 
power in Denmark in 1953 and in New Zea¬ 
land in 1957. In Congressional elections, the 
U.S. Democrats won more scats in 1958 than 
in 1950 or 1952. On the other hand, Right- 
wing governments replaced Left-wing govern¬ 
ments during the latter part of the decaeje in 
Belgium, Holland, and (if the terms have 
meaning there) Canada, and had no difficulty 
in maintaining themselves in power almost 
throughout the decade in Britain, Germany, 
and Italy. 

If we look at the matter in terms of votes, 
and compare the first post-Korean election 
with the most recent election in each 
country, we find that the proportion of votes 
cast for Lci^-wing parties’ increased in Ger- 
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many, Austria, Italy, Norway, U.S.A. (Con¬ 
gressional elections), Australia, and New 
Zealand, and decreased in Britain, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Canada, and 
France. The evidence is thus not at all clear. 
Certainly those Right-wing governments 
which were fortunate enough to preside over 
the great European boom of the 1950’s—in 
Britain, Germany, and Italy—have easily 
maintained their position. But in terms of 
votes the figures show seven countries with a 
rising, and seven countries with a declining 
Left-wing vote. In two of the latter, more¬ 
over, sjjccial factors were operating—the 
change of regime in France and a long-run 
swing of the pendulum in Canada; while in 
Holland and Sweden the Left lost less than 
2 per cent of the total vote. This leaves 
Britain as one of only three countries where, 
without special explanation, the Left-wing 
vote has suffered a serious decline. 

There is thus no world-wide trend to the 
Right so strong that it can be used by the 
Labour Party as an escapist excuse for recent 
setbacks; on the contrary, the persistent 
decline in tl»j British Labour vote goes, if 
anything, against the international trend. Yet 
the underlying social and economic factors 
mentioned above are unquestionably oper¬ 
ating. One must provisionally conclude that 
their piitical effect varies according to the 
adaptability of the party of the Left—that 
they handicap not all parties of the Left 
automatically, but particularly those which 
(like the British Labour Party) arc identified 
in the public mind with a sectional, tradi¬ 
tional, class appeal. There is, indeed, a great 
deal of impressionistic evidence from the 
recent election to suggest that this is the case. 

TJie task of the Labour Party, then, seems 
abundandy clear. First, it should initiate de¬ 
tailed social surveys to elicit the motives for 
recent voting behaviour. If these show, as in 
Britain they probably will, that social trends 
are now operating against it, then the Party 
should have one overriding aim over the next 
three years: to adapt itself, without in any way 
surrendering basic principles, to the realities 

*/» Place 0/Fwr (Hcincmann, 1952), pp. 118-119. 


of social change, and to present itself to the 
electorate in a mid-aoth-century guise. 

Ill 

I N s T £ A D, it is caught up in a confused and 
irritable debate on nationalisation. An 
outsider might easily be forgiven for not 
knowing what this was all about. It appears 
to revolve mainly around Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskcll’s Blackpool speech. But all that Mr. 
Gaitskell said was this. First, the Labour 
Party now accepts a mixed economy, and is 
no longer committed to the complete public 
ownership of all the means of produedon, 
distribution and exchange. Secondly, to the 
extent that the Party still wishes to enlarge 
the public sector, it should normally do so 
not by the creation of more and more state 
monopolies, but by other and more flexible 
forms of .social ownership. 

But were not both these propositions 
accepted years ago.? “It is clear to the serious 
student of modern politics,” wrote Mr. 
Ancurin Bevan in 1952,* 

tlmt a mixed economy is what most people of the 
West would prefer. The victory of Socialism need 
not be universal to be decisive. I have no patience 
with those Socialists, so-called, who in practice 
would socialise nothing, while in theory they 
threaten the whole of private property. They arc 
puri.sts and therefore barren. It is neither prudent, 
nor does it accord with our conception of the 
future, that all forms of private property should 
live under perpetual thrc.it. In .almost all types 
of human society, different forms of property 
have lived side by side. . . . Where the frontier 
between the public and private sector should be 
fixed, is a question that will be answered differ¬ 
ently in different nations. 

The Labour Party itself, in Labour and the 
New Society (described as “a statement of 
the policy and principles of British demo¬ 
cratic Socialism”), oflicially declared in 1950 
that “private enterprise has a proper place 
in the economy.” The Socialist International, 
in its famous Frankfurt declaration of 1952, 
stated that Socialist planning “docs not pre¬ 
suppose public ownership of all the means of 
production. ... [It] is compatible with the 
existence of private ownership in important 
fields.” Almost every major social-democratic 
party in the world has now committed itself 
to accepting a mixed economy. 
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Similarly, even those on the traditionalist 
Left had conceded that public ownership, so far 
from being the essence of Socialism, was only a 
means to an end. “For [the early Socialists],” 
wrote Mrs. Barbara Castle, Mr. Richard Cross- 
man, and Mr. Ian Mikardo in 1950,* 

the ownership of the means of production, dis¬ 
tribution and exchange was the sole criterion of 
whether a community was a capitalist or a social¬ 
ist one. They identified socialism with public 
ownership. ... In the last few years we have 
come to distinguish the means of Socialism from 
its ends. . . . We arc now less concerned about 
who owns a factory. 

Nor was this a startling new doctrine. R. H. 
Tawncy, lecturing to the Fabians in 1944, 
had already declared® that the transfer of 
economic sovereignty 

does not necessarily mean indi.scriminatc national¬ 
isation, which is merely one method, though an 
important method, of achieving that result. . . . 
The truth is, of course, that the transference of 
property to public hands is a means, nut an end. 

As for the method of transfer, it was also 
accepted, long before Mr. Douglas Jay’s 
notorious Forward article, that the emphasis 
should not now be on the state monopoly. 
“Nationalisation should be used much more 
flexibly than in the past,” wrote Mrs. Castle, 
Mr. Crossman, and Mr. Mikardo in the same 
1950 pamphlet 

The next steps arc not so obvious or so simple. 
We arc approaching the end of the natural mono¬ 
polies, and we can therefore move beyond the 
technique of nationalising whole industries one 
at a time by one Act at a time. This technique 
. . . has severe disadvantages. 

Similar statements, and references to the 
need for newer forms of social ownership, can 
be found over and over again in official docu¬ 
ments of the T.U.C., the Co-operative 
Movement, and the Labour Party itself.’ 

Then what is all the furore about.? One 
would have hoped now for a calm discussion, 
in the light of the public’s manifestly clear 

^Keeping Left {New Statesman pamphlet, 1950), 
pp 27-28. 

• Reprinted in The Attac\ (Allen and Unwin, 
» 953 ). PP- 92. 98. 

’ Cf. Public Ownership: an Interim Report 
(T.U.C., 1953), Social Ownership (Co-operative 
Union, 1953), and Industry and Society (Labour 
Party, 1957). 


views on future nationalisation, of exactly 
how far it should be carried, exaedy what 
forms it should take, and exactly how it 
should be presented to the public. No doubt 
some heat would have been engendered even 
then, as people argued about where the 
frontier should be drawn. But the present 
tumult and shouting, although confined to a 
militant minority, goes far beyond this, and 
needs some special cxplanadon. 

It is to be explained, first, by the paradox 
that Mr. Gaitskcll’s speech came as a great 
surprise to many of the rank-and-file, who 
had not grasped what the leadership had been 
saying for the past ten years. This was pardy 
because the leadership, both Left and Right, 
tended to speak with two voices—one for 
the electors and another for the Party mili¬ 
tants; it never, for example, sought to amend 
the Party constitution with its apparent com¬ 
mitment to roo per cent public ownership. 
The Left-wing leaders, especially, were 
schizophrenic on the subject of nationalisa¬ 
tion; intellectually they accepted a mixed 
economy, emotionally they still clung to the 
dogma of wholesale public ownership. The 
result was a series of very confused noises. 

Consequently, although successive election 
manifestos faithfully reflected the growing 
moderation of the leadership, some Party 
activists continued to believe, and Mr. Colin 
Hurry and the Institute of Directors pur¬ 
ported to believe, that Labour was still com 
mitted to the long-term goal of total public 
ownership. As with the pre-Hitler German 
Social Democrats, the extremist phraseology 
of the Party’s formal aims bore no relation 
to the moderate, practical content of its short¬ 
term programme. And as with the German 
Social Democrats, the blurred image and. the 
confusion which resulted did nothing but 
harm (except psychologically to the militants, 
who could still retain, whatever practical con¬ 
cessions they had to make to-day, the expecta¬ 
tion of a millennial triumph in the future). 
It was this confusion which Mr. Gaitskell 
sought to dissipate by his Blackpool speech. 
But the revelation of what the leadership 
actually thought came as a fearful shock to 
those militants who still interpreted the 
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Party’s formal constitution to mean loo per 
cent public ownership. 

Further hostility was aroused by the feeling 
that the “revisionists” were proposing a 
cynical surrender of principle for the sake of 
electoral advantage. In fact a political party 
is not behaving immorally in studying the 
wishes of the voters, provided that it wants 
power not for reasons of personal ambition or 
prestige, but in order to put a programme 
into cifcct. Indeed the traditionalist Left has 
often advocated its policies precisely on elec¬ 
toral grounds. There is much talk (though 
rather more in Chelsea and Oxford than in 
Stepney or Nyasaland) of the dangers of 
sacrificing principle; what is forgotten is the 
sacrifice of Socialist objectives, not to men¬ 
tion human freedom and welfare, involved 
in a long period of impotent opposition. In 
any event, there is a profound difference 
between short-run attempts at vote-catching 
in the next election, and a long-run attempt 
to adapt the Party’s attitudes in the light of 
wholly changed conditions. Revisionism, 
which after all was being preached in Britain 
long before .the last election, is a long-term 
effort to enable the Labour Party to survive 
in mid-20th-century conditions. 

I T IS, nevertheless, certain to be resented, 
for natural psychological reasons. The 
older party stalwart, brought up in the inter- 
war years to equate Socialism with the 
nationalisation of the means of production, 
feels lost and bewildered if deprived of this 
familiar mental sheet-anchor. The dogma of 
nationalisation informed and symbolised his 
early years of struggle; if he is asked to give 
it up, he feels that he is being asked to say 
that his whole political life, to which he sacri¬ 
ficed so much, was pointless and wasted. This 
feeling is wrong but natural. Again, some 
middle-class Socialists, to whom (as to con¬ 
verts in other fields) militancy and attachment 
to dogma are psychologically necessary, react 
to any suggestion of heterodoxy in a highly 
emotional and over-determined manner. 
Revisionism destroys the simplicity, the cer¬ 
tainty, and the unquestioning conviction that 
come from having clear-cut crusading objec- 
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fives to fight for, and a hated, easily-identified 
enemy to fight agamst. It makes everything 
complicated and ambiguous; it is an explicit 
admission that many of the old dreams are 
cither realised or dead. No wonder it is 
resented—especially in the moment of defeat. 
Some of the more recent revisionists might 
have displayed a greater understanding of 
these inevitable human reactions. 

Anti-revisionism is fortified in Britain by 
two special factors. The first is the dogged 
persistence of an underlying class antagonism. 
To the militant minority of British workers, 
much more than to German or Scandinavian 
or American workers, the employer is still, 
even if only subconsciously, “the class enemy”; 
and nationalisation, much more than high 
taxation or government controls or the strength 
of the Unions, symbolises the determination 
to defeat or extirpate him. To suggest that it 
is no longer the ultimate aim seems, to the 
militant worker, simply a betrayal of the class 
struggle; and matters are not improved when 
at the same time middle class revisionists, by 
cavilling at the allegedly harmful working- 
class “image” of the Party, appear also to 
threaten his own social status and the validity 
of his instinctive class loyalties. 

The other special factor is the extreme con¬ 
servatism, common, alas, to most elements in 
British life, of the British working-class 
movement. The resistance to change (as I also 
found when trying to propagate radical re¬ 
forms inside the Co-operative Movement) is 
sometimes stupendous. It is surely depressing, 
and would be true of no other country in the 
world, that a proposal to re-write a forty-year- 
old constitution should arouse such acute 
suspicion and resentment, even amongst 
some who like to think of themselves as 
radical. Traditionalism in Britain is no 
monopoly of the Right. 

These are some of the reasons why Mr. 
Gaitskell, saying at Blackpool nothing more 
than Eduard Bernstein had said sixty years 
ago, found so many angry Kautskys in his 
audience. It was a curious irony; for, in the 
days of the original Revisionist controversy, 
Bernstein, suspected of having been seduced 
by the non-doctrinal anti-Marxist approach 
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of the early Fabians, was accused by his 
traditionalist opponents of seeing the world 
“through English glasses.” 

You have decided to be an Englishman—take 
the consequences and become an Englishman 
(Karl Kautsky wrote to him in i8^]. The 
development which you have undergone . . . 
heads away from German Social Democracy, 
although not from Socialism. Try to achieve a 
place in ilie English movement and to become 
a represcniative of English Socialism. 

The wheel has turned full circle. Bernstein, 
were he alive to day, would come under 
heavier fire in the British than in the German 
Socialist Movement;' for the former, from 
being the most flexible and empirical, has 
become (at least if we were to judge by the 
vocal minority) the most conservative and 
fundamentalist in the world. 

IV 

H E most rational criticism of the “new” 
doctrine is as follows. Mr. Gaitskell, 
declaring at Blackpool that nationalisation 
was only a means and not a “Socialist first 
principle,” attempted (correctly) to define 
Socialism in terms of certain social and 
ethical values. This attempt is criticised, gen¬ 
erally on the grounds that many Liberals or 
“Bow-Group” Tories might assent to some 
of these ideals, and specifically on the grounds 
that to relegate nationalisation to a lower 
status is to destroy the most fundamental dis¬ 
tinction between Socialists and their oppo¬ 
nents. 

The latter criticism, even if correct, seems 
rather belated. It implies that before the 
Blackpool speech the Labour Party was accus¬ 
tomed to making public ownership the 
primary issue at elections. The facts are quite 
otherwise. Britain Belongs to You, the Labour 
manifesto in the 1959 election, devoted only 
18 out of 440 lines to proposals for further 
public ownership. Forward with Labour, the 
1955 manifesto, devoted 6 out of 393 lines. 
Challenge to Britain (in 1953) 52 out of 370 
lines of summary of conclusions. Let Us Win 
Through Together (in 1950) 42 out of 519 

*Scc F. R. Allemann's “Farewell to Marx,” in this 
number of Encounter, p. 67. 
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lines. Lest it be thought that these low propor¬ 
tions reflected only the reactionary views of 
the Right-wing leadership, one may add that 
Keeping Left in 1950 contained no list of large 
industries to be taken over, barely mention^ 
a single industry by name, and devoted exactly 
5 out of 114 lines of “Conclusions” to the 
entire subject of nationalisation. 

It is perfectly well known to anyone in 
touch with affairs that for many years past 
the Labour Party has not fought elections 
primarily on the'issue of nationalisation. It 
has fought them rather on housing, educa¬ 
tion, social services, planning, the distribu¬ 
tion of income, and foreign and colonial 
policy; and it has found no difficulty what¬ 
ever in differentiating itself from the Con¬ 
servatives. 

However, it might still be objected (though 
most unplausibly) that these are only short¬ 
term issues of immediate popular concern. A 
Socialist party also needs to have clearly dis¬ 
tinctive long-term aims; and the aims ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. Gaitskell do not fulfil this 
condition since some of them would be accept¬ 
able to progressive opinion in other parties. 

This criticism shows some forgetfulness of 
history. It has always been the case that an 
idealistic or forward-looking minority of non- 
Socialists has sympathised with, and even 
sought to further, some of the aims of the 
Socialist or militant working-class movement. 
Many Tories (for example, Shaftesbury and 
Oastler) agreed with the Chartist critique of 
laisser-faire. Later, radical social reformers 
such as Charles Dilkc and Lloyd George 
helped to pioneer the Welfare State. Many 
Socialist ideas on foreign and colonial policy 
are derived from Liberal critics of imperialism 
and power politics such as Gladstone ^ and 
Morlcy. And non-Socialist intellectuals could 
always be found, from Newman to Hilaire 
Belloc on one side, from Carlyle to Ruskin and 
Oscar Wilde on another, who shared some 
Socialist aspirations. It would thus hardly be 
a unique phenomenon if to-day a mmority of 
radical Liberals and Tories sympathised with 
some of Labour’s long-term aims. 

Indeed, some past definitions of Socialism, 
unlike Mr. Gaitskell’s, have been so vague 
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that altnoat anyone could have accepted them 
in toto. Who, for example, Could decently 
reject Socialism if it consisted, as Sidney 
Webb maintained, of “the economic side of 
the democratic ideal”? Or if, as Shaw 
asserted in Everybody's Political What's 
What, “Socialism is ... the economist’s 
hatred of waste and disorder, the zsthete’s 
hatred of ugliness and dirt, the lawyer’s 
hatred of injustice, the saint’s hatred of the 
seven deadly sins”? The same is true of many 
of the ethical formulations of Socialism, Keir 
Hardie, for example, wrote of Socialism as 
being “a form of social economy very closely 
akin to the principles set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount”; while Bruce Glasier, whose 
militancy was never in doubt, wrote that 

Socialism is religion—that part of it that con¬ 
cerns the right state of our present lives, the right 
slate of our relations to our fellows, the right 
moral health of our souls. Yet it may be better 
simply to say with William Morris that Socialism 
is fellowship. 

Such quotations, despite the distinction of 
their authors, can no doubt be dismissed as 
being altogether too vague. But the fact 
remains that -:ven more explicit formulations 
of Socialist aims have always elicited some 
sympathy from some non-Socialists. Indeed 
this must be die case. Socialism denotes a 
belief in the pre-eminence of certain values, 
such as equality or co-operation or collective 
welfare or internationalism. But such values 
arc not absolute. They cannot be held rigidly 
and uncompromisingly, any more than can 
the opposite conservative values of hierarchy 
or competition or individualism or patriotism. 
No normal Socialist is completely and ex¬ 
clusively an egalitarian, denying all validity 
to all arguments for inequality; no normal 
Conservative is completely and exclusively an 
individualist, denying all validity to all argu¬ 
ments for collective action. The beliefs of each 
of us arc a compound, in proportions which 
vary along a spectrum from extreme Left to 
extreme Right, of opposing sets of principles; 
and we arc labelled Socialist or Conservative 
according to which set predominates. 

A Socialist, then, will seldom totally 
repudiate the theoretical validity of all Con¬ 
servative principles, or vice versa; but each 
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will rate the other’s values much lower duin 
his own, and hence will choose and act quite 
differently in any given situation. It follows, 
however, and indeed is evident from the his¬ 
torical examples quoted above, that there 
must inevitably be some common ground 
between a statement of Socialist and one of 
progressive Conservative beliefs. 

The area of common ground, moreover, is 
likely to be greater to-day than in the past. 
Oppsing values arc held in a more uncom¬ 
promising form, the more sharply society is 
divided into antagonistic social classes. A 
Marxist-typ class struggle plarises not only 
persons, but also personal beliefs; and every¬ 
one takes up the most extreme ideoloj^cal 
psition. 

But of course class-conflict is not of this 
character in Britain to-day. The lines of class- 
division arc certainly more sharply etched 
than in many other countries; but they are 
more blurred than they were a century ago. 
Outbursts of class resentment still occur; but 
they no longer take the same prolonged, em¬ 
bittered form. Economic prosperity and 
social security have softened the acerbities of 
plitical conflict. Under the impact of demo¬ 
cratic pressure and a changing climate of 
opinion. Conservatives have come to accept 
a large measure of liberal reform; and much 
of what the Left preached forty years ago 
is now non-controversial. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the militant language of class- 
war, the terminology of revolt and counter¬ 
revolt, is (slowly) passing out of usage. It 
would surely be incredible, in this more 
humane society, if all the items in a formu¬ 
lation of Socialist objectives aroused the total 
hostility of every Liberal or progressive Tory. 
Most people would judge it a thoroughly 
good thing that they do not. 

But it does not follow that because politics 
are now less bitter, therefore they are wholly 
drained of content: or because fisticuffs are 
now less common, therefore there is nothing 
left to fight about. The average Conservative 
(who is after all what matters), though he no 
longer harks back to mid-Victorian capital¬ 
ism, still does not want the same sort of 
society as a Socialist does. He still gives an 
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overwhelmingly high priority to his Right- 
wing principles; and he sdll has excellent 
reasons for wanting to sec a Conservative 
Government returned. It is thus absurd to say 
that a moderate statement of Socialist aims, 
such as Mr. Gaitskcll made at Blackpool, 
removes all fundamental differences between 
Left and Right: or that “there is nothing left 
of Socialism” because nationalisation is de¬ 
moted to a lower status. We need only con¬ 
sider some of the formulated aims to sec how 
unlikely it is that the average Conservative 
would accept their implications. 

V 

F irst, the emphasis on social welfare. No 
one supposes that the Conservatives will 
suddenly dismantle the Welfare State, or 
utterly neglect the claims of the socially 
under-privileged groups. But equally one can 
hardly deny that a deep difference exists 
between the two parties about the priority to 
be accorded to social welfare. This is not 
because Conservatives are necessarily less 
humanitarian, but because they hold particu¬ 
lar views as to the proper role of the State, 
the desirable level of taxation, and the impor¬ 
tance of private as opposed to collective 
responsibility. Their willingness for social ex¬ 
penditure is circumscribed by these views; 
and the consequence is a quite dilTcrent order 
of priorities. 

&condly, the aim of “an equitable distri¬ 
bution of wealth,” related not to the accidents 
of birth but to individual effort and ability. 
This might sound an innocuous principle, to 
which anyone could say amen. In fact it has, 
in Britain, the most radical implications. This 
is because inherited property is an exception¬ 
ally important influence in Britain on the 
distribution of wealth. The application of 
this apparently non-controversial principle 
would therefore require a determined attack 
on large-scale inheritance. This a Ck)nserva- 
tive, though he is willing somewhat to miti¬ 
gate existing inequalities, cannot coun¬ 
tenance; for it offends against his views of 
the role of the family, the proper level of 
taxation, the rights of property, the need for 
large personal savings, and the importance of 
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tradition and continuity in our national life. 
And quite apart from inheritance, there are, 
and always will be, deep differences between 
Right and Left as to what constitutes a desir¬ 
able distribution of wealth. 

Thirdly, the ideal of the “classless society.” 
I do not discuss here what meaning can 
properly be attached to this concept, as I have 
done so at length elsewhere.’ It suffices to say 
that Britain could be made a great deal more 
“classless” than it is to-day, but that this 
would entail a tftajor reform of the private 
sector of education (and notably of the 
“public” schools). This again most Conserva¬ 
tives would not countenance; for it would 
offend against their beliefs about the rights 
of the moneyed individual, the importance of 
social hierarchy, and the value of a national 
elite. Generally, it seems absurd to maintain 
that most Conservatives favour the same 
pattern of class-relations as most Socialists. 

Fourthly, “the fundamental equality of all 
races and all peoples.” This is no doubt an 
ambiguous phrase, to which some (though by 
no means all) Conservatives might pay lip- 
service. But anyone who thinks there is no 
reality behind it, and that debates about Suez 
and Nyasaland reflect only day-to-day tactical 
disagreements and not profound differences 
of feeling and principle, must be living in a 
rather remote world. A belief in racial 
equality and the rule of law runs deep in the 
blood of active Socialists (though not of all 
their working-class supporters). The typical 
Conservative, by contrast, if he holds such 
beliefs at all, will constandy subordinate them 
to deeply-felt emotions about national prestige 
or the British Empire or the rights of white 
setders. 

Fifthly, there are contrasting views, though 
they were not very clearly expressed in Mr. 
GaitskcU’s speech, about the proper dividing- 
line between the public and private spheres 
of responsibility. This difference, which runs 
like a thread through much of our political 
debate, manifests itself in innumerable ways 
—over the proportion of the national income 
to be devoted to communal services, over the 

- ^ - 

* The Future of Socialism (1956), Ch. VIII. 
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After writing this article, I attended an inter- 
national Socialist conference in Holland. One 
thing became even clearer to me there: a spectre 
is haunting Europe—the spectre of Revisionism. 
Mr. Gaitskell is not alone. 

Nearly all the European Socialist parties are 
now revising, or have already revised, their basic 
programmes in the light of recent social and 
economic changes. Especially, they are defining 
Socialism increasingly in terms other than the 
public ownership of all the means of production; 
they explicitly accept a mixed economy and a 
private sector; and they treat nationalisation as 
being merely one possible means to certain ends 
under appropriate circumstances. 

The Dutch Labour Party, for example, in its 
new policy programme adopted last November, 
defines Socialism in terms of a set of social and 
ethical values. Specifically rejecting "State 
Socialism and the bureaucratic assumption of 
power," it declares that "ownership of the means 
of production should be made subservient to 
the well-being of the nation. ... It is desirable 
for different forms of publicly-owned and 
privately-owned production to exist side by 

side . Public control must be exercised over 

the privately-owned undertakings if this should 
PROVE TO BE NECESSARY /« the interests of the 
community. Socialisation of the most important 
means of production will be necessary if this 

COURSE PROVES TO BE THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY of 

maintaining' full employment, curbing excessive 
economic power, or achieving efficient opera¬ 
tion." (My emphasis.) 

The Swedish Social Democratic Party is now 
engaged on revising its statement of principles, 
which dates from a programme commis¬ 

sion headed by the Prime Minister, Tage 
Erlander, has prepared a new draft for submis¬ 
sion to the Party Conference in June. In the 
words of this draft, "Social democracy supports 
the demand for public ownership or public 
CONTROL ... TO THE EXTENT THAT THIS IS NECES¬ 
SARY in order to safeguard important public in¬ 
terests. [It] wants to stimulate private enterprise 
in those provinces where it shows that it can 
combine efficiency and progressive thought with 
responsibility towards consumers, employees, 
and the community." (My emphasis.) 

VAe Swiss Social Democratic Party, in its new 
programme adopted at Winterthur in June, 
/959, declares that "in the case of monopolistic 
enterprises we must either establish the condi¬ 
tions necessary for fair competition or place 
them under public control or actually transfer 
them to public ownership." 

Even the Austrian Socialist Party, tradition¬ 
ally the most Marxist in Europe {though now 
counting among its leaders the revisionist son 
of the anti-revisionist Karl Kautsky), has drasti¬ 


cally revised its programme. In its New Pro¬ 
gramme {adopted at Vienna in May it 

states that "the aim of Socialists is an order of 
society which has as its objective the free 
development of the human personality; their aim 
is the abolition of classes and a fair distribution 
of the social product." To achieve this aim the 
community must "acquire full control over the 
essential factors of production; but this does 
not exclude wide scope for private initiative, 
competition, and the price mechanism." On the 
question of ownership it declares that "the only 
test as to which undertakings are to be taken 
into public ownership will be the public interest. 
Public ownership will arise mainly in the case 
of those large undertakings whose power con¬ 
stitutes a threat to the economic and political 
interests of the community. Small and medium¬ 
sized undertakings will not he socialised in any 
circumstances. In view of [their] prevalence in 
the Austrian economy, large sectors will, even 
in the future, remain reserved for private enter¬ 
prise." 

The German Social Democratic Party has per¬ 
haps moved furthest away from traditional 
dogma. Its new Basic Programme, adopted at 
Bad Godcsberg last November, accepts cate¬ 
gorically the doctrine of the diminished impor¬ 
tance of ownership. "Private ownership of the 
means of production is no longer identical with 
the control of power. Economic power, rather 
than ownership, is the central problem to-day. 

. . . The most important means [of preventing 
the abuse of economic power] are investment 
control and control over the forces dominating 
the market." On ownership: "Private ownership 
of the means of production can claim protection 
by society as tong as it does not hinder the estab¬ 
lishment of social justice. . . . Where sound 
economic power relations cannot be guaranteed 
BY other means, public ownership is appropriate 
and necessary." (My emphasis.) 

The infection has also spread outside Europe. 
The Labour Parties in Australia and New Zea¬ 
land are now completely empirical about public 
ownership; the C.P.F. in Canada is committed 
to a mixed economy. 

Ironically, the French Socialist Party, almost 
alone, retains in its Constitution an explicit com¬ 
mitment to the class struggle and the national¬ 
isation of all the means of production. Perhaps 
there is a moral here. 

No doubt It is usually pointless to urge the 
example of continental Europe on the insular 
British. But at least to the internationalists on 
the British Left, the example may bring some 
comfort. They can rest assured that the Labour 
Party, in trying to revise its forty-year-old con¬ 
stitution, is marching in step with the interna- 
tion Socialist movement—though a bit to the 
rear of the column. —c. A. r. c. 
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division between private and public capital 
expenditure, and increasingly in the field of 
what is loosely called town and country plan¬ 
ning. This latter subject may well become the 
dominant domestic issue of the 1960’s. We 
are gradually waking up to the fact that both 
our cities and our countryside are horribly 
threatened—by the growth of traffic, by 
speculative metropolitan office-building, by 
the steady encroachment of suburban housing 
on the countryside, and a;sthctically by the 
low architectural standard of most new build¬ 
ing. Whether we stave off the threat, or suc¬ 
cumb to it, will depend on how far the 
country is willing to sacrifice private interests 
and unregulated liberty to social control and 
Government initiative. There will be only 
too much to divide the Socialist from the Con¬ 
servative in this field. 

But at this point Socialists must beware. 
They may jusdy attack the vulgar bias 
towards unregulated private interest which is 
one of the characteristics of our prosperous 
society. They must not, however, attack this 
society root and branch. Simply to dismiss it 
as “evil” and “rotten,” as some Left-wing 
speakers did at Blackpool, is not only elector- 
ally imbecile; it betrays an arrogant indiffer¬ 
ence, possible only amongst bourgeois Chelsea 
literati, to the lives and fears and hopes of 
ordinary people. 

Surprisingly enough, ordinary people like 
to be materially well-off. And any normal 
Socialist will wholeheartedly rejoice at the 
spread of material affluence—on grounds of 
personal freedom, since rising standards 
widen the area of choice and opportunity: on 
grounds of social justice, which surely re¬ 
quires that the masses should now also be 
admitted to the world of material case which 
others have so long enjoyed: on general egali¬ 
tarian grounds, since rising consumption in¬ 
creases both the fact and consciousness of 
social equality: and on grounds of democratic 
and-paternalism, since this is clearly what 
the workers want. And anyone who tells 
them they are wrong, and that they are 
simply becoming vulgarised or Americanised, 
will righdy be given short shrift. Generally, 
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people enjoying an above-average standard 
of living should be chary of admonishing the 
masses on the perils of material wealth. 

A Socialist should never be distinguished 
as one who thus admonishes. He should, 
however, certainly be distinguished as one 
who deplores the present division between 
public and private spending, the present 
balance between public interest and pursuit of 
private profit, and generally the cultural 
values presently being disseminated by com¬ 
mercial television* and the Beaverbrook press. 
On this last point, some Labour politicians 
are perhaps open to criticism; no doubt from 
a laudable desire to dissociate themselves 
from the doctrines both of puritanism and 
the class-war, they are in danger of adjusting 
rather too completely to the social and 
cultural values ruling to-day. 

O N E could list still other major Left-Right 
issues: aid to the under-developed 
areas, protection of the consumer against 
large-scale producing interests, the achieve¬ 
ment (still far away) of real equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity, the degree of planning, 
and the liberty of the subject—in addition, of 
course, to the role of public ownership. But 
it is surely already obvious that Mr. Gait- 
skell, when he defined Socialism in terms 
other tlian the nationalisation of all the 
means of production, did not somehow spirit 
away all differences between Socialists and 
their opponents. These differences arc, 
happily, mitigated as compared with half-a- 
century ago; and one should not exaggerate 
them merely to stage a mock political battle 
or create a Parliamentary fracas. But no one 
who examines the real implications of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s formulation, or even sits through 
an average sample of Parliamentary debates, 
could possibly suppose that nothing except 
public ownership divides the two political 
parties. 

If British Socialism succeeds in adapting 
itself and its doctrines to the mid-aoth cen¬ 
tury, it will still find plenty of genuine battles 
left to fight. Besides, it might even get back 
into power^and have a chance to win them. 
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One Sunday in Late July 


J UST with his body and from inside like 
a snake, leaning that black motor<ycle 
side to side, cutting in and out of the 
slow line of cars to get there first, staring 
due north through goggles towards Mount 
Moriah and switching those coon tails in every¬ 
body’s face was Wesley Beavers, and laid 
against his back like sleep, spraddle-lcggcd on 
the sheepskin scat behind him was Rosacokc 
Mustian, who was maybe his girl and who had 
given up looking into the wind and trying to 
nod at every sad car in the line, and when he 
even speeded up and passed the truck (lent for 
the afternoon by Mr. Isaac Alston and hauling 
nothing but one pine box and one black boy 
in a straight chair, dressed in all he could 
borrow, with his foot on the box to steady it)— 
when he even passed that, she said once into his 
back “Don’t" and rested in humiliation, not 
thinking but with her hands on his hips for 
dear life and her white blouse blown out behind 
her like a banner in defeat. 

it was because Wesley was a motor-cycle man 
since his discharge (or would be on Monday) 
and wouldn’t have brought her in a car if fire 
had fallen in balls on every side. He had in¬ 
tended taking her to the picnic that way, and 
when Mildred Sutton died having a baby with¬ 
out a husband and Rosacokc felt compelled to 
go t^ the funeral first and asked Wesley please 
to take her, he said he would but he saw no 
reason to change to a car for a Negro funeral. 
Rosacoke had to get there and couldn’t walk 
three miles in dust and couldn’t risk him going 
on ahead, so she didn’t argue but just pulled her 
skirt up over her knees for all to see and put 
her hat in the saddle bag and climbed on. 

Riding like that she didn’t see the land they 
passed through—nothing new or strange but 
what she had passed through every day of her 
life almost, except for the very beginning and 


sonic summer days when she would leave for 
4-H camp at White Lake or to stay with Aunt 
Oma in Newport News or to set with somebody 
in the hospital, like Papa before he died. But 
the land was there, waiting. 

The road passed a litdc way from the 
Mustians’ porch, and if you came up their 
driveway and turned left, you would be at the 
paving soon, and that took you on to Warren- 
ton where she worked. But they turned right 
to-day and the road narrowed as it went till 
it was only wide enough for one thing going 
one way—a car or a truck or a mule and wagon 
—and it being July, whatever passed, even the 
smallest foot, ground more dirt to dust that rose 
several times every hour of the day and occa¬ 
sionally—invisibly—at night and lingered awhile 
and in the long light at sunset hung like fog 
and, if there was no breeze, settled back on 
whatever was there to receive it—Rosacoke and 
Mama and Rato and Milo walking to church, 
if it had been a fourth Sunday and ten years 
ago before Milo got his driving licence—but 
settling mostly on Negro children aiming home 
in a slow line carrying blackberries they had 
picked to cat (and if you stopped and asked, 
“How much you asking for your berries?’’ they 
would be so surprised and shy and forget the 
price their mother told them to say if any¬ 
body stopped, and hand them over, bucket and 
all, for whatever you wanted to give, and all 
the dust you raised would be on those berries 
when you got home). It settled on the leaves 
too—on dogwood and hickory and thin pine 
and now and then an oak and on Mr. Isaac 
Alston’s cherry trees that huddled around the 
pond he had made for the hot air to pass over, 
choked and tan till there would come a rain— 
trees he had set out as switches twelve years 
ago on his seventieth birthday and poured fish 
in the water smaller than the eye could sec and 
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claimed he would live to sit in that cool cherry 
shade and pull out the dim descendants of those 
Brst minnows. And he would, as the Alstons 
didn’t die under ninety. 

What Alstons had died were the things they 
came to next—the recent ones, overflowed from 
the family graves and laid out on this side of 
Delight Baptist Church, looking shorter than 
anybody would have guessed, with people 
around them that never had family graves to 
begin with—Rosacoke’s Papa (who by the time 
he died had completely forgotten Miss Pauline 
his wife and asked to be buried beside his 
mother and then forgot to tell them where his 
mother was) and Miss Pauline, the size of a 
dressed rabbit, and Rosacoke’s own Daddy who 
was no Baptist (who wasn’t much of anything) 
and whose grave had sunk into the ground. 
The graves went towards the church, taking 
grass with them, and then the white sand began 
that had been hauled in from a creek bed. 'The 
church stood in the sand under two oak trees, 
wooden and white and square as a gunshell 
box, daring people not to come. The Mustians 
went and even Wesley Beavers, with his name. 

But it wasn’t where they were going now so 
they passed by, and the graves and Delight 
Church and the sand and the two long picnic 
tables turned to the woods that Milo and Rosa- 
coke and Rato had run in as children with Mil¬ 
dred Sutton and any other Negroes she brought 
along (that had vanished now to Baltimore, 
mostly). The woods began by the road and went 
back further than Rosacoke or even the boys 
had ever gone, not because they were afraid 
but because they got tired—the woods went on 
that long, and every leaf of them belonged to 
Mr. Isaac Alston. Once Rosacoke and Mildred 
packed them a dinner and said to themselves, 
“We will walk till we come to an open field 
where somebody is growing something.” So 
they walked on slowly in a straight line through 
the cool damp air under trees where the sun 
never came but only this green light the mush¬ 
rooms grew by. When fliey had walked an 
hour, they were breathing in air that nothing 
but possums and owls had breathed before, and 
snakes if snakes breathed. Mildred didn’t like 
the idea but Rosacoke kept going, and Mildred 
came on behind, looking mosdy «p, checking 
on the sky to still be there and to see what 
snakes were studying down on them. Then they 
came to an open field the size of a circus ring 
where there were no trees but only bitter old 
briars and broomstraw the colour of Milo’s 


beard that was just then arriving. They sat 
down on the edge of that to eat their biscuits 
and syrup and for Mildred to rest her feet, but 
Rosacoke thought and decided they couldn’t 
stop here as it wasn’t a field where anybody 
had meant to grow anything. So they stood up 
to go, and Mildred’s mouth fell open and said, 
“Great God A-mighty” because there was one 
deer behind them in the trees for quicker than 
it took to say if it had horns. But its eyes were 
black and it had looked at them. When its last 
sound had gone, Rosacoke said, “Don’t let’s go 
no farther,” and Mildred said, “All right.” They 
weren’t afraid of any deer, but if those woods 
offered things like that, that would take the 
time to look at you, when you had only walked 
an hour, where would they end, and what 
would be growing in any field they found on 
the other side, and who would be tending it 
there? So they came out, taking their time, 
proving they hadn’t given up for fear, and when 
they got to the road, Mildred spoke for the first 
time since calling on God to sec that deer— 
“Rosacoke, it’s time for me some supper”—and 
they parted. It was no more time for supper than 
it was for snow, but Mildred meant to get home 
quick and unload that deer on somebody—his 
streak he made through the trees and the sound 
of his horn feet in the old leaves and his eyes 
staring on through all those biscuits at what 
they did, and waiting. 

I F Rosacoke had looked up from Wesley’s 
back at the woods, she might have remem¬ 
bered that day and how it was only nine years 
ago and here she was headed to bury that same 
Mildred, and was that black-eyed deer still 
waiting, and did he belong to Mr. Isaac?—that 
deer? But she didn’t look up and she didn’t 
remember. If you were with Wesley, what good 
was remembering? You couldn’t tell him what 
you remembered. He said he lived in the pres¬ 
ent, and that meant maybe that when he went 
a hundred and forty miles from home to spend 
three years in the U.S. Navy, sitting around 
in a tight uniform fixing radios and not moving 
a step out of Norfolk, Virginia (or so he said) 
except to come home for a few week-ends, maybe 
he seldom thought of her? Not the way she 
thought of him anyhow—wondering every night 
if she was his, hoping she was, even when he 
didn’t write for weeks—and then sent sassy 
postcards. But he had been home a civilian 
these three di^ys, and to-morrow he was headed 
back to Norfolk to sell motor-cycles with a 
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friend of his, and she didn’t know a thing she 
hadn’t known for years—which was that he 
still came to get her Saturday night and took 
her to a place called Danceland and danced with 
every woman there in succession so fast he 
seemed to be ten Wesleys, or a dozen, swarming, 
and then rode her home and kissed her good¬ 
night for an hour, without a question or a word. 

She thought that through once. It was the 
deepest thinking she could do on a motor<ycle 
with dust running up her legs, and she was 
just changing to something new—that at last 
Wesley had found the vehicle he was meant for 
(being with Wesley had always been like being 
on a motor-cycle)—when she felt the shift of 
his shoulders under her cheek and his hips 
under her hands. The way he moved she slack¬ 
ened her grip for a second—it was too much 
like trying to hold your eye through the lid 
while it turns, smooth in the socket but easy 
to ruin. . 

She looked up and they were at Mount 
Moriah Church where they meant to be, and 
Wesley was turning in, not slowing up at all, 
but gouging a great rut in the dusty yard. He 
stuck out a leg and his black ankle boots 
ploughed a little way, and that halted them 
under the one low tree. The coon tails relaxed 
but Wesley kept the motor going, racing it with 
twitches of his hand, listening like he expected 
it to speak, till Rosacoke said in his ear, “Hush 
your noise, Wesley.” 

“Don’t it sound funny to you?” 

“No,” she said. So he let the motor die, and 
in the astonished quiet where every bird had 
surrendered to Wesley’s roar, the only sound 
was that truck and the cars coming on behind, 
rumbling like distant buffaloes, with Mildred. 
“Get down, Wesley. They’ll all be here in a 
minute.” Wesley swung off the seat and watched 
while Rosacoke got herself down. Now they 
were still, the heat settled back on them, and 
they both shook their heads under the burden. 
But ^hey didn’t speak. They had given up talk¬ 
ing about it long ago. Rosacoke took out her 
handkerchief and wiped her face before the 
sweat could streak the dust. She looked in the 
round mirror on the handlebars and combed 
out her hair that had the wind in it still after 
the ride. With the black tree behind her, you 
could see the dust fly up around her head from 
out of her hair, and in the round mirror, it 
outlined her with a sudden halo. Even Wesley 
noticed that. Then she put on her hat and said, 
“We didn’t need to come that quick,” and took 
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off towards the church, sinking through the thin 
crust of the ground with her high heels. When 
she had walked ten yards alone and her white 
shoes were tan, she turned and said, “Come on, 
Wesley. Let’s don’t be standing around staring 
when they get here.” 

“Well, I’m going to work on this motor a 
little bit to make sure we can get out when we 
want to. I’ll be in there in a little while. You 
just save me a scat by the window.” 

She only blushed—all she ever did now when 
Wesley let her down (which pretty nearly kept 
her blushing non-stop) and said, “Don’t go 
playing that harp” (the harmonica was another 
thing he had taken up in the Navy) and climbed 
the steps. She stopped at the top and looked 
back towards the road. That way, Wesley saw 
her and thought how far she had come in 
three years to being this—tall almost as he was, 
maybe five-foot-nine, and her skin pale as 
candles laid on her long bones just as close, and 
what wind there was, twitching at her hair 
pulled to the back of her neck and falling down 
long and dry and the colour of straw from 
under her level hat, stopping below her 
shoulders where your hand would have been if 
you had been holding her and dancing with 
her, close (the only way Wesley danced since 
his discharge). Then his eyes moved on. And 
every time he passed below her swinging hair 
—looking—he got on to women he knew in 
Norfolk or at the beach and how they smelled, 
twisting in the dark, and how their smell stayed 
on him now he didn’t recollect their names or 
how they looked though he had laboured in 
them whole nights of his life, and the feel of 
them was on his fingers like oil, real as if they 
were by him now under that tree, calling him 
Junior with their hands working and him start¬ 
ing and them crying “Sweet Jesus!” to him in 
the night. 

But suddenly a bird sang in the tree over 
Wesley’s head, holding up its one clear voice 
like a deed in the .scorching day, and Rosacoke 
looked at Wesley like he might have done it— 
that song—looking clear through him and 
everything he thought, it seemed, shaking her 
head at what she saw. But Wesley was twenty- 
two years old his last birthday, and what was so 
wrong, he wanted to know, with him thinking 
all those things?—except maybe they didn’t fit 
Rosacoke, not the way she was now, new and 
changed since the times three years ago when 
they would go to the show in Warrenton and 
drive nearly home and stop and spend an hour 
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or longer telling each other good-night with the 
windows misted up, sitting under a tree with 
acorns falling on to the car to make them laugh. 
Those other women, he had touched and 
claimed whenever he needed to, but how much 
of Rosacoke had he touched? Knowing her all 
that time, how much of her could he see when¬ 
ever his eyes were closed? How much of her 
could he claim?—her standing on church steps 
in Sunday white, straining to see where Mildred 
was—how much of that could he just walk up 
and ask for and get? 

He might have tried to find out if she hadn’t 
turned and vanished in the dark church, not 
meaning to roll her hips but letting loose all 
the power she had there (which was enough to 
grind rocks) and showing, last thing, her white 
ankles Hexing firm on her heels, and Jesus, he 
was back in Norfolk sure as the sun poured 
down. And it did—all over Wesley havers 
from head to foot—which was half the trouble. 
So to change the subject he took out his cycle 
tools and tightened screws that were tighter 
already than God ever meant them to be. 

R osacoke remembered when she was in 
^the vestibule that she hadn’t been here 
since the day she slipped off and came with 
Mildred to the meeting where Aunt Pink Somer¬ 
ville took it in her head to stand up at age 
eighty and announce who the fathers of all her 
children were as far as she could recall. Rosa¬ 
coke looked around now and the same three 
things to notice were there—a bell rope hang¬ 
ing from the steeple for anybody to pull, and 
a grey paper hornets’ nest that was built in the 
window by mistake during the war but was 
deserted now far as the eye could sec, though 
nobody would take it down for fear one old 
hornet might be in there still, getting older 
and meaner, and by the open door to the audi¬ 
torium, a paper bag nailed to the wall with a 
note saying Kindly Leave Gum Here. Rosacoke 
took one deep breath—like it was the last she 
would get all afternoon—and went in, and the 
hot air came out to meet her like a member. 

It looked empty—^just a choir at the back 
around a piano and a pulpit in front of that 
and on the side a stove and then hard seats 
enough for a hundred people though everybody 
knew Mount Moriah would hold a hundred 
and fifty and upwards for anything special like 
a funeral, but it didn’t look like anybody was 
planning a funeral to-day. There wasn't a 
flower in sight—they were coming with Mil¬ 


dred in the truck—and nobody had ffiought to 
come ahead and open the windows. There were 
six long windows and Rosacoke picked the 
back one on the left to open and sit by. She 
went towards it up the bare aisle, and when 
she got to the pew, the church wasn’t empty at 
all—there was Landon Allgood laid out asleep, 
the size of a dry corn stalk, breathing heavy, 
one arm hanging off the bench to the floor, and 
his shirt buttoned right to the neck. He lived 
alone in a one-room house a little beyond the 
church, and his trouble was, he took paregoric 
when he could get it which was mostly on 
Saturdays, and then he seldom made it home. 
You were liable to find him anywhere on Sun¬ 
day morning asleep. One Christmas before 
Rosacoke was born, he fell down in the public 
road, and whoever found him next morning 
had to carry him to Rocky Mount Hospital and 
have all his toes cut off that had frozen solid 
in his shoes. That was why his shoes turned up 
at the ends to this day. Rosacoke' didn’t know 
how long he had been here or whether he was 
ready to leave, but it seemed to her he ought to 
go before the others arrived as he wasn’t dressed 
for any funeral so she said “Landon.” She 
wasn’t scared of Landon. She had gone in the 
store herself and bought him bottles of paregoric 
(with his quarters) when she was little and no¬ 
body would sell him another drop. She said, 
“Landon, wake up.” But he slept on. “Landon, 
this is Miss Rosacoke. You get up from there.” 

He was ready. He opened his eyes and said, 
“Good morning. Miss Rosacoke,” just like he 
had met her in the road on the way to work. 

“It’s afternoon, Landon, and will you please 
get up and go home?” 

“Yes’m,” he said, sitting up, noticing he was 
in church and smiling, “Here I am again.” 
Then, “What you doing here, Miss Rosacoke?” 

“They are burying Mildred.” 

“What’s wrong with Mildred?” 

“She died.” 

“Well, I do say.” He got to his feet and put 
on bis cap and tipped it to her and headed as 
best he could for the door beside the choir that 
led out back. Rosacoke went on into the pew 
and raised the window. When Landon got to 
the door—he even had his hand on the knob— 
he turned and said, “I’m some kin to Mildred, 
ain’t I?” 

“Her uncle, I guess.” 

"Yes’m, that’s it.” Then he could leave. 

The church sat sideways to Wesley’s tree and 
the road, and Rosacoke could stay by her win- 
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dow tnd ««e wiat Buppened in die jrerd. Landon 
wasn’t ten £eet out the back wken the truck 
turned in» having a iittk trouble with the ruts 
Wesley made and bringing twelve cars behind 
it, each one paler with dust than the one bebrc 
and all loaded full. The cars unloaded in order 
and die first two women were Mildred’s mother 
Mary and Mildred’s sister Estelle, who had 
stayed at home when all the others scattered 
because of her health which was poor from the 
night Manson Hargrove shot her at a dance, 
both barrels in the chest. (She lived though— 
shooring Estelle’s bosom was like shooting a 
feather bed.) Then came the little boys that be¬ 
longed to most anybody. They were brought 
to help carry the flowers, but when they 
swarmed out and saw Wesley, they took off 
towards him and stared at his motor-cycle like 
it was the Chariot of God and could fly. But 
Wesley had stopped his tinkering when Mildred 
arrived. He answered one or two questions the 
boys asked—“What do it burn?” and he told 
them “Coal”—and then nodded good afternoon 
to Mary and shut up and leaned against the 
tree. Somebody called out, “You boys come get 
these flowers.” They went over and took up 
the wreaths and brought them towards the 
church, and thr one in front wore roses round 
his neck like a horse that has won and can 
smile. 

Mary and Estelle stood by the truck, looking, 
and that boy kept his eyes and his foot flat on 
the box like it was his and nobody was getting 
it. Then the other women came up, silent. One 
of them—Aunt Mannie Somerville who had 
walked six miles to get here and was so old 
she didn’t remember a soul now she was here— 
hugged Mary and said what seemed to be a 
signal, and they climbed the steps—two girls 
nearly lifting Aunt Mannie, who could walk 
any distance except up and who would be next. 
But the men stayed by the truck, and when the 
flowers had gone in, that boy leaned over and 
shovad the box to the end and four men took 
it—to say they had; any two of them could have 
carried it alone. They stood for a minute with 
it on their shoulders, taking their bearings. 
Somebody laughed high and clear. The preacher 
turned to the church and all the men followed. 

R o 8 A c o K E saw all that and thought every 
^minute Wesley would break loose and 
uke his seat beside her. But he didn’t, not even 
when the yard was empty, and when she heard 
Mary and Estelle leading the others in, she had 
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to take her eyes off him and stand up and nod 
to the people as they passed and call them by 
their names—the family taking the front row 
and sitting down like something had pressed 
them and the others filling in behind, leaving 
Rosacokc her empty row at die back, and ail 
standing up—except the ones with babies—till 
the box was laid on two saw-horses in fi-ont 
of the pulpit, and a boy laid some flowers on 
the lid where he reckoned Mildred’s face was 
—one design, the Bleeding Heart that Mary 
asked Rosacokc to send (white carnations with 
red roses at the centre that it would take her 
some time to pay for). When that was done, 
five women stood up in various pews and 
walked to the choir. The piano started and 
stopped and for a second there was just Bessie 
Williams’ voice slicing through the heat with 
six high words, asking the others to follow. It 
was “Precious Name, Show Me Your Face,” 
and it was Jesus they were singing to—meaning 
it, looking up at the roof to hornets’ nests and 
spiders like it might all roll away and show 
them what they asked to see. But the song 
ended and Rev. Mingie thanked the ladies and 
said Mrs. Ransom had composed the obituary 
and would read it now. Mrs. Ransom stood up 
where she was, smiling, and turned to face Mary 
and Estelle and read off the paper she held, 
“Miss Mildred Sutton was born in 1936 in the 
bed where she died. Her mother was Mary 
.Sutton of this community, and her father was 
Wallace Sutton, whereabouts unknown, but 
who worked some years for the Highway and, 
before that, said he fought in France and got 
gassed and buried alive and was never the same 
again. She had a brother and three sisters, and 
they arc living in Baltimore and Philadelphia— 
except Estelle who is with us here—and are 
unable to come but have sent telegrams of their 
grief which will be read later. She grew up all 
around here and worked in cotton for Mr. Isaac 
Alston and went to school off and on—I taught 
her some myself—till she started cooking for 
the Drakes and tending to their children that 
she loved like they were hers. She worked for 
them nearly two years, and they would surely 
be here to-day if they weren’t taking their vaca¬ 
tion at Willoughby Beach. Mildred aimed to 
go with them right up to the last and then 
wasn’t able. She stayed here and died not far 
from her twenty-first birthday. Her favourite 
tune was “Annie Laurie” which she learned 
from Miss Rosacoke Mustian who is with iw 
to-day, representing the white friends, and I will 
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ting it now at her mother's request.” And stand¬ 
ing where she was, she sang it through alone, 
not to any tune Rosacoke had ever heard but 
making it on the air as she went, knowing 
Mildred would never object to that. 

Then the preacher read the telegrams. They 
were all very much like the one from Alec her 
brother, thinking to-day op little sister and 
SORRY THE CAR IS BROKE. That sccmcd sufficient 
reason—everybody nodded their heads and one 
or two said "Amen." 

Rosacoke sat through that, only trying to see 
past every Happing fan to the box, and every 
now and then somebody would turn to see was 
she there and, seeing her, smile as if the whole 
afternoon would fold under if she didn’t watch 
it with her familiar face (the way a boy three 
rows ahead watched her, holding her in his gaze 
like some new thing, untried, that might go up 
in smoke any minute). It was that hot inside, 
and her mind worked slowly back through 
spring water and shade till she was almost in 
the night with Wesley, but the voice came at 
her faintly where she was—“Miss Rosacoke, will 
you kindly view the body?” It was the preacher 
standing by her, and she turned from the win¬ 
dow—"Now?” 

"Yes’m, she is ready.” They had uncovered 
Mildred and they wanted Rosacoke to see her 
first. Mama had warned her this would happen, 
but there didn’t seem to be a way out. She stood 
up hoping the preacher would walk with her 
(and he did, a few feet behind) and went to the 
box, setting her eyes on the pulpit just over 
it so she wouldn’t see Mildred the whole way. 

They had laid Mildred in a pink nightgown 
that tied at the throat and had belonged to the 
lady she cooked for, but she had shrunk to 
nothing this last week as if her life was so 
much weight, and the gown was half-empty. 
She never had much bosom—Estelle got most 
of that and when they were twelve, Rosacoke 
told her, “Mildred, why don’t you buy some 
stuffing? Your bosoms look like fried eggs”— 
and the ones she had, swollen uselessly now, 
were settled on her arms that lay straight down 
her sides and left her hands out of sight that 
were her good feature. Sometime during the 
ride her body had twisted to the left, and her 
profile crushed bitterly into the pillow. Who¬ 
ever took off the lid had left her alone. Rosacoke 
wondered if she should move her back for all 
to see. She looked at the preacher and nearly 
asked if that was what he meant her to do. But 
she thought and turned and walked to her seat 


down the middle aisle widi her eyes to the 
ground, passing through everybody waiting to 
look, feeling stronger with her part done and 
Mildred turned to the wall behind her where 
nobody would see. 

A nd so was Wesley turned away. He was 
^ squatting on the ground, and his shoes 
were sunk in the dust, but he was polishing 
every spoke in the wheels of that machine like 
he never again intended driving it over any¬ 
thing but velvet rugs. The congregation lined 
up to view Mildred, and Rosacoke had time to 
think—“To-morrow he will ride it to Norfolk 
and take his new job and sell motor-cycles for 
maybe the rest of his life, but he can’t leave it 
alone for one hour and sit by me through this 
service.” 

But he polished on with his arms moving 
slow as if they moved through clear thick oil, 
and at times he would rock back on his heels 
to study what he had done, and His sides would 
move above his belt to show he was breathing 
deep—the only way he gave in to the heat. 
When he was satisfied he stood up and cleaned 
his hands on a rag and his arms to where his 
sleeves were rolled. But it was grease he was 
wiping, not sweat. He was somebody who could 
shine a whole motor<ycle in the month of July 
and not sweat, and his dark hair (still cut for 
the Navy and stopping high up his neck) was 
dry. It didn’t seem natural and when he leaned 
against his tree again and stared at the ground, 
he looked to Rosacoke as cool as one November 
day seven years ago, and she thought about that 
day, so clear and cool—the first she saw of 
Wesley. He lived five miles from her, and all her 
life she heard about the Beavers but never saw 
one till that day—a Saturday—when she went 
out in Mr. Isaac’s woods to pick up pecans off 
the ground. It was too early for that though— 
the leaves were gone but the nuts hung on still, 
waiting for a wind and there was no wind this 
day—so she was heading home with njighty 
litde in her bucket, going slow, just considering 
it a walk now when she looked ahead, and in 
one tall tree that the path bent round was a boy, 
spreading his arms between the branches and 
bracing his feet like he was the eagle on money. 
It was a pecan tree and she walked straight up 
under it and said, “Boy, shake me down some 
nuts.” Not saying a word he gripped the 
branches tighter and rocked the fork he stood 
in, and nuti»fell on her like hail by the hundred 
till she yelled out to stop or else her skull would 
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crack. He stopped and she picked up ail the 
pecans she could oury, thinking the whole time 
he would climb down and help her, but he 
stayed up there and when she looked up at 
him once or twice, he wasn’t even watching 
her—just braced on his long legs that rose up 
in blue overalls to his low waist and his narrow 
chest and bare white neck and his hair that was 
brown and still cut for the summer, high above 
his ears by somebody at home, and his eyes that 
stared straight out at sights nobody else in 
Warren County was seeing unless dtey were 
up a pecan tree. 

“What are you looking at?” she asked him. 

“Smoke.” 

She looked but the sky looked clear to her. 
"Don’t you want to share out these pecans?”— 
as if bushels of them weren’t lying all around 
her. 

“I don’t much like them,” he said. 

“Well, what are you doing up that tree 
then?” 

“Waiting, I guess.” 

"Who for?” 

“Just waiting.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Wesley”—like he was the only Wesley ever 
made. 

“Don’t you want to know who I am?” 

“Who are you?” 

“Rosacoke Mustian—how old arc you?” 

“Going on sixteen.” 

“That’s old enough to get your driving 
licence. My brother Milo and me slept in the 
same bed till he got his driving licence, and 
then Mama said he would have to move.” 

He smiled at that and she saw the smile was 
as close to victory as she was coming that day 
so she said, “Thank you for shaking the tree” 
and went on home and didn’t sec him again for 
two years, but she thought of him in the even¬ 
ings as long as those nuts lasted—him caring 
for nothing but the smoke she couldn’t see, 
woi^cring if there was fire somewhere, wait¬ 
ing. 

Through that the line went on past Mildred. 
Some of them—the young ones mostly^— 
skipped by her fast as they could and took a 
little look and jerked away, and Jimmy Jenkins 
fell out in the aisle on his way to sit down 
because he held his eyes shut till he was past 
Mildred (to keep from having her to remem¬ 
ber). A good many took their time though and 
were sorry her head had turned, but nobody 
reached in to set her straight, and when Minnie 


in Late July 

Foote’s baby got held op to see and dropped 
his pacifier in the box with Mildred, they just 
considered that pacifier gone for good—except 
the baby who conunenced to moan and would 
have cried if Minnie hadn’t sat down in time 
and unbuttoned and nursed him od to sleep so 
deep he didn’t hear Dump Fishel when she 
saw Mildred and wailed “Sweet Jesus” at the 
sight, but the name went out to Wesley 
wherever he was (out the window and facing 
the church but not seeing it, not studying the 
funeral), and he looked up quick and smiled— 
maybe at Rosacoke, maybe at the whole hot 
church—and still smiling straddled his cycle in 
a long high leap like a deer and plunged down¬ 
ward on the starter like that same deer striking 
the earth and turned loose a roar that tore 
through the grove and the whole afternoon like 
dry cloth ripped without warning and Wesley 
was gone. 

Rosacoke saw it that way, that slowly. After 
her remembering .she had turned from Ae win¬ 
dow to watch the last ones pass by Mildred and 
to get ready for the testimonials that would be 
next, but when Dump released her “Jesus,” 
Rosacoke looked out to Wesley again to see what 
he would do about that, saying to herself, “That 
is one something he has got to notice.” So she 
saw ,it from the beginning—his leap—seeing 
the deer in him as he started and with him still 
smiling, something even stronger when he 
reared on his black boots with the calf of his 
leg thrusting backwards through his trousers 
to turn loose the noise. She could sec that and 
not think once what he had done or wonder 
would he come back. She could even turn and 
watch Mary and Estelle being led to take their 
last look and breaking down and taking every¬ 
body in the church with them into tears except 
Rosacoke who had as much right as anybody, 
knowing Mildred so long. But she didn’t cry 
because suddenly the sound of Wesley’s cycle 
stopped—he had taken it up the road a quarter 
of a mile beyond the church and now surely he 
would be circling round and coming back to 
wait. And sure enough he began again and bore 
down on the church like an arrow for their 
hearts till every face turned to Rosacoke, won¬ 
dering couldn’t she stop his fuss, but she looked 
straight ahead, not seeing him when the noise 
got louder and loudest of all and fell away 
quick as it had come. That little staring boy 
three rows ahead slapped his leg and said out 
loud, “Mama, he gone'' Wesley had passed her 
by. He was bead^ for the concrete road, she 
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guessed, and the twenty miles to Mason’s Lake 
and the picnic and everybody there, 

"Supposing he is gone for good,” she said to 
herself. "Supposing 1 never lay eyes on him 
again.” That made her wonder what she would 
have left, what there would be that she could 
take out and hold or pass around and say, 
"This is what I got from knowing somebody 
named Wesley Beavers.” 

T here were these many things— a handful 
of paper in a drawer at home that was the 
letters and postal cards he had sent her. (He 
didn’t write much and when he did, it was like 
getting a court order, so distant and confusing 
that you wondered for days what he meant by 
some sentence he meant nothing by and wound 
up wishing he hadn’t written at all or wanting 
to call him up, long distance, wherever he was 
and say, "Wesley, I would like to read you this 
one sentence you wrote,” and then read him 
his own words, “We went to Ocean View last 
Saturday and met some folks at a eating stand, 
and they asked us why we didn’t come on and 
go skinny-dipping by moonlight so we did and 
had a pretty good time and stayed there till 
Monday morning early,” and afterwards ask 
him, “Wesley, will you tell me what sort of 
folks you would meet at a hotdog stand, and 
what is shinny-dipping please?” But how could 
you just pick up the phone and pay good money 
to say that when all Wesley would do was say, 
“What are you worried about?”) Besides the 
letters there was one picture of him—a grinning 
one in uniform—and a poem she wrote for a 
What I am Seeking in an Ideal Mate Contest 
(but never sent in as it got out of hand) and a 
sailor cap he gave her at her request. (She could 
have bought it for a dollar at any Army-Navy 
store. She wore it once when he came home, 
hoping he would take a few photos of her but 
of course he didn’t, and finally she gave him the 
only likeness he had of her, practically forced 
it on him as a birthday present—Rosacoke 
Mustian from the neck up, tinted, and looking 
less like herself than anybody you could 
imagine.) 

That much, then, but wasn’t diat much left 
of everybody she ever knew who was gone for 
good?—the rusty snuff cans that kept turning 
up around the yard as signs of Papa, and even 
the collars of every dog she ever had, and a 
asked irY.Jnsey licence place that hung on the 
she thou^tco this day—the one diing kft of 


her own blood fother «/bo found k the evoUng 
she was born, lost on the highway and brou^t 
it home drunk as a monkey and nailed it up 
over the waterbucket and said, "Will everybody 
please recall this is the year my daughter was 
born”—that one thing and nothing else, not a 
picture, not a thread, no more than if he had 
been swept away by the Holy Ghost, bag and 
baggage, in a pillar of fire instead of drunk and 
taken at dusk by a pick-up truck he never saw 
but walked straight into like it was a place to 
rest. 

So would there be more than diat of Wesley? 
—^anything besides that first November day and 
a lot of Saturday nights and this last afternoon 
with him vanishing in a roar and dust? It came 
to her—what he had said the night before when 
he was quiet and she asked him if, when he 
was in the Navy, he looked much at her picture. 
“Sometimes,” he said. “Why?” she said and 
he said, “Because I would forget what you 
looked like” and then laughed. Thinking about 
it though, she reckoned he meant it, laugh and 
all. He had known her six years nearly, and 
when he went that far from home, sometimes 
he forgot her face. But what was so bad about 
that? Rosacoke herself when she went to 4-H 
camp in the summers (and that was for only 
eight days) would lie on her cot at night, think¬ 
ing, and suddenly one of them—Mama or Rato 
or Milo or Papa—would be walking around in 
her thoughts with no more face than a cheese 
has got. She would strain to recollect the 
features and even try to draw out a face in the 
air with her finger, but sometimes it wouldn’t 
come till she got back home and looked. Funny 
how when you could remember every mole on 
President Roosevelt’s face and sec Andy Gump 
as clear as if he had ever breathed, still you 
couldn’t call up a face you had spent your whole 
life with. But it never was Wesley she forgot 
even when he was no more to her than the 
furthest Arab on the burning sands. 

There would be the way he looked. ,^nd 
wouldn’t that be with her always?—whoever 
she would meet, wherever she ^uld go even 
in her sleep—the sight of hi%.MSi»up a tree 
among the pecans or down from the tree seven 
years and turned to what he was this af^noon 
but holding in him all the time that younger 
Wesley, unchanged and hard at the core, UO' 
touched and maybe untouchable but enough 
like a seed, unlabelled and rattling in her hand, 
to keep her wondering from now on if be 
wouldn’t have gone on Rowing—that first 
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Wcsley->>and leariicd • my to look ct people 
that didn*( make them feel tea 'tbou$aod miles 
away aad to think about something but the U^. 
Navy and motor<ycIe8, and to talk to people 
when they talked to him and say whatever he 
meant and stand still-supposing he had learned 
ail that before it was too late, wouldn’t he have 
made a lovely sight, and then if some day he 
had ever had to go, couldn’t he have left some¬ 
thing suitable behind him such as a child that 
would bear his funny name but have his face 
and be half hers and answer when she called? 

It was the one thing left of Mildred (once 
they lidded that box again)—her child that had 
lived God only knew how, dark and hard and 
dry in the orange crate they had lined with 
white and laid him in, his back curved inwards 
and his spidery arms and legs twisting inwards 
to his navel like something was winding him 
up with a key or like he didn’t know he was 
already born and had killed his mother and 
that there was nothing to call him but Doctor 
Sledge as no father came forward to tell him 
what his real name was—hard dry little fellow 
with nothing to go on but half his mother’s 
blood and maybe her looks and the way she 
used to talk held inside him in case he lived, 
waiting. 

T it £ preacher was waiting too now that they 
had got Mary and Estelle away from Mil¬ 
dred and set them down again. He had intended 
to have the testifying next, but he could see 
that Rosacoke was studying something besides 
this funeral so he went ahead and gave his 
remarks that were supposed to be the last thing 
before they shut the box—about all of us being 
raised from the grave including Mildred, but 
not a word about that live baby no more than 
if Mildred had died of sore throat. He watched 
Rosacoke the whole time to see when she would 
look around and be ready, but she looked on 
out idle window through every word, even the 
prayer, and when he came to the end of all he 
could do, he had to say quietly to the back row, 
“Miss Rosacofen we all know Mildred thought 
a heap of you, and it seem like you thought a 
heap of her"—a lot of people said "Amen*’— 
"and I wonder is there any testifying you could 
do for her now?” His voice carried and Rosa- 
coke looked round slow and blank as if he had 
called her from the edge of sleep. To help her 
out he went on, "If you can find anything in 
your heart to My, we would be mighty glad." 
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£verjd>ody was watching her. She nodded her 
head. She had meant to think out in advance 
what was best to say, but nothing about this 
afternoon had gone as she intended. She bit at 
her upper lip Imause of the heat and stood up 
and said, “I hadn’t seen much of Mildred lately, 
but we always observed each other’s birthday, 
her and me, and the other evening 1 thought to 
myself it is nearly Mildred’s twenty-first birthday 
so I walked down to her place after supper and 
nobody was there except dogs. I didn’t know 
till the next afternoon they had carried her to 
the hospital. There I was just wanting to give 
her a pair of stockings and wish her a long 
and happy life and she was already gone." 

That was what she could find in her heart. 
She wondered if there ought not to be more, 
but if there was, it was covered now by other 
things. She sat down and before anybody could 
thank her, she thought what seemed to be the 
truth right then—"Everybody I know is gone.’’ 
In the stifling air she went as cold all over as a 
pane of glass and took up her pocket-book and 
pressed her hat safe on her head and walked 
straight out of church, not out of grief, not 
shedding a tear but stopping the funeral dead 
till everybody had watched her out of sight and 
Mrs. Ransom had said, “She is overcome" and 
punched Sammy her son at the end of her row 
and told him, "Sammy, go see what ails that 
child.” Sammy went and there was Rosacoke 
on the middle step, hanging on to her hat like 
a storm was due, the sun laying her shadow 
backwards to the door and her just staring down 
the road. Not wanting to scare her by speaking, 
Sammy struck a match on his shoe and lit a 
cigarette. She looked around—just her dry eyes 
—and said, "Sammy, aren’t you burning up in 
all that wool?” (Sammy was in dark blue—the 
one man she had seen all day dressed like he 
knew what a funeral was.) 

“If you needing to go somewhere, Miss Rosa- 
cokc, Sammy can take you,” He said it as gentle 
as if it was the hospital she might need. 

She hesitated as if she was thinking of a map 
and was on the verge of saying something dis¬ 
tant such as—"Buffalo.” “I don’t reckon so, 
Sammy. I may have to go home and I can 
walk that.” 

"In this heat?” 

"I have played baseball in worse than this 
and to have you,” she said. Then thinking what 
she had done by walking out on the testifying, 
she said. "I don’t intend to ruin Mildred’s 
funeral any further by taking you away. Go on 
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back in and tell Mary I’m sorry I can’t stay, but 
I have got to locate Wesley,” 

“No telling where he is, Miss Rosacoke, with 
that machine between his legs.” 

"No. But jl’ll be saying good-bye to you, 
Sammy.” 

“Yes’m.” And she walked into the yard and 
towards the road in her high heels that weren’t 
meant for standing in, much less walking. 
Sammy finished up his cigarette and saw her 
vanish at the first turn. He was the age of her 
oldest brother Milo, and this was the first day 
he had ever called her Miss Rosacoke—nothing 
else to call her, the way she looked, though they 
had played many a game of baseball together 
with Milo and Rato (and Mildred and Mildred’s 
sister Baby Lou at shortstop). He was a pall¬ 
bearer and it was generally guessed he was the 
one might tell the world what the rightful name 
of Mildred’s baby was so he went back to where 
they had given up waiting. Bessie Williams was 
singing "Come Thee Disconsolate” which by 
now Rosacoke couldn’t hear. 

S H E walked in the middle of the road, look¬ 
ing down. Wherever the dust was thick, 
there would be the track of Wesley’s cycle 
printed like a message to her. Seeing that, she 
would speed up a little and sad as she felt, smile 
and think, “What do I think I am—an Indian 
nosing out a deer?” But she would come to 
long stretches where the dust had blown away, 
and there would be nothing but the baked red 
ground that took no more sign of Wesley than 
if he had flown every now and then. The smile 
would fade and she would walk even faster to 
get to the next deep dust till her legs from the 
knee down, nearly, were streaked with the red 
and her shoes were fit for nothing but burning 
—she could see that but she said right out to 
the trees around her, “I will see him if I have 
to walk to Norfolk.” That thought clogged 
through her chest and mouth till she gasped 
for every breath she got, and everything else 
was choked—Mildred, the heat, her shoes— 
leaving nothing but Wesley hanging up in her, 
not speaking a word, and her at the worst she 
had ever b«n. She couldn’t cry. She couldn’t 
speak. But she thought, “I have spent five 
years thinking of Wesley Beavers day and night, 
giving him things he didn’t want, writing him 
letters he barely answered, and now I am trail¬ 
ing him like a dog and him at Mason’s Lake, I 
know, cooling off. I will stop walking when 
I get home and rest in the swing, and I hope 


he sells motor-cycles till he dropsl” 

She was coming to Mr. Isaac’s woods where 
the deer had been so long ago for her and Mil¬ 
dred, and Wesley’s tracks ^at hadn’t showed 
for a while showed again—not straight but 
twisting around the road from ditch to ditch. 
"If that is his idea of fun. I’m glad I’m walk¬ 
ing,” she said and looked up at the woods and 
decided to step in and take their shade till she 
was cool again. 

Between the road and the woods was a 
narrow gully froiy the last rain. Rosacoke took 
off her shoes and held her hat and jumped it 
and landed right away in deep moss that was 
cool with damp from God-knew-where. She 
took a look in both empty directions and 
decided to go on barefooted so she struck in¬ 
wards a little from the road, and when it was 
nearly out of sight, she turned and walked on 
parallel to the narrow dust she could see through 
the trees. She was still in hollering distance 
if anybody was to pass that needed hollering at. 
Working indoors all summer the way she had, 
her feet were tender and she yielded to them 
with pouts and little hunches of her shoulders 
when a stick cracked under her or a rock pressed 
up from under the ground, and the sight of an 
old blacksnake stopped her dead till he raised 
up as if to speak and she beat him to it—"Well, 
old brother, which way arc you headed?” and 
he went looping off slow over a log and on 
deeper in the trees. That kept her looking at 
the ground from then on, but once when she 
stopped to breathe, there was a red cardinal 
staring at her from the same bent tree she and 
Mildred had called a horse and ridden a thou¬ 
sand miles. She couldn’t think how a cardinal 
sang, but any bird will answer you once, how¬ 
ever you sound, so she whistled three notes, 
and he answered just to show her the right way. 
“Thank you,” she told him and tried it his 
way, but he had given ail he meant to give and 
sat there and swelled up. “What are you looking 
so biggity about?” she asked him. “You look 
like every cardinal / ever saw.” He headed on 
too for the heart of the woods—north—and if 
he wanted to, he could make Virginia by dark. 
She called after him, “You better stay in North 
Carolina, boy. You are the official bird here.” 
Then she wondered, "Why don’t I follow him 
and see where he leaves me?” But what reason 
was there to take off bare-footed after a bird? 
—unless he was aiming for the spring. The 
spring wouM be reason enough. She looked 
back to the road, but the dust lay still. Nobody 
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was going anywhere or coming back so she 
struck deeper for the spring with that bird sing¬ 
ing before her like his heart would burst. 

The only path to the spring was two tracks 
the width apart of Mr. Isaac's truck wheels, 
left from the days when nobody but he and a 
few wild children knew it was there. She fol¬ 
lowed on, picking her way through glossy 
poison oak, and when she came to ^e spring 
(the bird wasn’t there, he was half-way to Vir¬ 
ginia), it was only a wet circle in the leaves, 
choked with whatever had fallen from the trees 
since Mr. Isaac’s stroke. (It had been his private 
spring that he kept clean long as he could, not 
for drinking purposes but to cool his feet.) Rosa- 
coke laid down her shoes and hat and bent 
over and put her hands in where the leaves were 
wettest—-slowly, hoping there wasn’t a lizard 
around—and lifted them out till there was a 
basin of brown water the size of the evening sun 
and cold as winter ever got. Looking in it, 
trying to sec her face, she thought of the even¬ 
ing they discovered this spring—her and her 
brothers and maybe five Negroes. They had 
chased all the way from home, hollering some 
game back and forth till Milo who was leading 
stopped and raised up his hand like an Indian 
brave. They ..halted in a ragged line behind him, 
and before they could speak, they saw what 
he had seen—Mr. Isaac there through the dark¬ 
ening leaves, his trousers rolled high and pure 
cold water ringing round his little bird ankles 
and him not noticing the children at all or 
where the sun had got to, but staring ahead, 
thinking. He looked up once in their direction 
—maybe he couldn’t sec-but never spoke a 
word, not to say “Go on" or “Come here," and 
directly they all whirled round and started 
home, circling him wide, leaving him to what¬ 
ever it was made him look like that. After¬ 
wards, some scorching days they would come 
and look at the spring and think how cool it 
was, but seeing Mr. Isaac that once was all they 
needed. Not a one of them would have waded 
in if they had been blazing bright from the 
waist down. Rosacoke had drunk from it 
though on the day they saw the deer (she had 
remembered the deer), checking first to sec had 
Mr. Isaac waded lately, then bending over and 
touching the water with nothing but her lips. 
She had told Mildred, “Come on. He ain’t 
been here to-day and it’s run clean,’’ but Mil¬ 
dred said, “I don’t care if he ain’t been here in 
a month. I can wait. That ain’t mouth water 
no more." 
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It would be mouth water now—rising up 
clean for nobody but Rosacoke, Everybody else 
had forgotten or was long past needing cool 
feet and drinks of water. She took her seat in 
the shade on ground that the sun hadn’t touched 
since the trees were bare and thought of wash¬ 
ing her dusty feet. The broiling day was above 
her, but her feet were deep in moss, and damp 
was creeping through her dress. “Let the spring 
run clean,” she thought. “I am cool enough the 
way I am. It will take time but time is the one 
thing left of this day, and when it is clean I 
can drink. Maybe some water is all I need.” 

A nd maybe while the spring ran clean, she 
. could find the broom straw field. Surely 
the deer was there and even if she failed to see 
him, wouldn’t he still see her?—peeping 
through the cluttered woods with his black 
eyes, watching every step she took, twitching 
his tail in fright, and not remembering at all 
that other summer day, not connecting this 
changed tall girl with the other one he h.id 
seen, not wondering where the black girl was, 
not caring, not needing—only water, grass, the 
moss to lie in and the strength of his four legs 
to save his life. But wasn’t it miles to walk? 
Hadn’t it taken them an hour to get there, and 
even if the deer was to kneel and cat from her 
hand, who would there be to cry “Great God 
A-mighty” like Mildred had?—to show it was 
the one wonderful thing she ever saw, the one 
surprise. Her baby was no surprise. Rosacoke 
had met her in the frozen road last February 
when they were both working and hadn’t met 
for some time. They agreed on how cold it was 
and wouldn’t they be glad to see summer. That 
seemed all they had to say till Mildred moved 
to go, and her old black coat swung open— 
there was her chest flat under a shrunk-up pink 
sweater that hugged light to the hard new belly 
stuck in her skirt like a coconut shell. Rosacoke 
asked her, “Mildred, what in the world is 
that?" 

“Nothing but a baby,” she said and smiled 
and shut her coat. 

“Whose?" 

“Well, several have asked me not to say.” 

“Is it somebody from around here?” 

“Bound to be.” 

“And you haven’t tried to throw it?” 

“What I want to throw him for, Rosacoke?” 
“Won’t nobody marry you?" 

“Some of them say they studying about it. 
Ain’t no hurry. Just so he come with a name.” 
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“Why on earth did you do it, Mildred?'* 

“I don’t hardly know.” 

“Well, are you glad?” 

“Don’t look like glad got nothing to do with 
it. He coming whether I glad or not”~-aod said 
good-bye and walked away home. Rosacoke had 
stood in the road, shivering, to watch her out 
of sight. She went with her thin wrists held to 
her sides, not swinging, and her fine hands 
clenched, and when she was gone around the 
first bend (not looking back once), she was gone 
for good. Rosacoke never saw her again—not 
alive, not her face. Mama had said, “I don’t 
want you going to Mildred’s another time till 
they get a Daddy for that baby. The way she’s 
been messing around, they’re going to have 
trouble finding one, and there’s liable to be 
some cutting before they do.” Rosacoke had 
stayed away, not just b«ause of what Mama 
said but b^ause that one cold afternoon was 
the end of whatever Mildred she had known 
before. Now Mildred knew things Rosacoke 
didn’t know, things she had learned just lying 
still in the dark, taking her child from some¬ 
body she couldn’t sec, and what could you say 
to that new Mildred, her load growing in her 
every second without a name, sucking blind at 
his mother’s life till his time came and he tore 
out and killed her and left himself with nothing 
on earth but a black mouth to feed and the 
hot air to howl in. 

“And here I have walked out on her burying 
because of Wesley Beavers and his popping 
machine,” she said and stood up at the sound 
of his name. It was her first thought of Wesley 
since seeing that bird and it startled her. She 
said it again—just the name—to test herself. But 
the name came easy now, not with so much 
rising in her chest. This was the way she 
worked—let Wesley pull one of his tricks or go 
back to Norfolk from a leave and she would 
nearly die with grief or anger till she could 
think of something big enough to take her mind 
off how he looked, not smiling, not answering 
when she called. Not everything was big 
enough, only things that had no connection with 
Wesley such as people telling you sad stories 
or going to walk where Wesley had never been. 
Sometimes nothing big enough would come, 
and then there was nothing to do but hope 
each night the next day would be better, and 
usually it would (though she had to keep her 
eyes off pecan trees and not hear rain frogs 
beyond the creek at night or harmonica music). 
She would go on that way and finally be all 


right and free and bothered by nothing but, 
sometimes, the thought, “How can I say I love 
somebody who can leave and not worry me no 
more than this?”—till he came home again, 
bringing his face like a chain to loop around 
her neck. 

N ow with Mildred on her mind, she was 
free, and from sitting a while she was 
cooler. She looked into the spring. It was work¬ 
ing but it wouldn’t be clear before night. “I 
will just rinse off, my feet,” she thought, "and 
go home and stir up some Kool-Ade and set in 
the swing and think of what to do for that baby 
to make up for how I acted to-day.” 

She pulled her dress high above her knees 
and sat again by the edge of the spring and not 
being able to see the bottom, stuck in her red 
feet slowly, saying, “If there’s water moccasins 
down there, they are welcome to these feet.” 
But her feet sank into cold mud and brown 
clouds wreathed the shank of each white leg. 
She pulled her dress even higher and showed— 
to herself, to any passing bird—the tender blue 
inside her thighs that had barely seen the light 
all summer. Seemed a.pity—even to her—Shaving 
that firmness and keeping it hid (unless she 
went to Ocean View and showed it to every 
sailor on the sand). “Well, you’re saving it, 
honey, till the right time comes,” she said, 
breaking the silence above her where the birds 
had quieted—she wondered when, not noticing 
them so long. Then she saw the mess she was 
making of the spring and thought, “I’d be 
ashamed if I didn’t know it would purify a 
thousand times before anybody needs it again.” 

But she was wrong. A dim rustling broke the 
quiet between her and the road, and gradually 
it turned to somebody’s footsteps bearing down 
on the cracking sticks towards her. “Everybody 
I know is picnicking or burying,” she thought, 
“and no stranger is catching me like this.” She 
grabbed up her shoes and ran twenty yards to 
hide behind a cedar. The steps came on and 
she peeped out. Whoever it was hadn’t 
appeared, but there lay her hat by the spring 
big as a road sign and no hope of getting it now 
b^use it was a man that was coming—his 
shape moved on through the leaves but not his 
face, not yet. 

It was Wesley who broke into sight, stroking 
through the branches like a swimmer with his 
head held down and his ankle boots turning in 
the soft ground till he was be^de the spring 
and shaking his head to see how muddy it was, 
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Ros8cok« ttraiwd to lee oo him some sign of 
where he had been and why he was here, but 
all she could tell was that, wherever he had 
goiK, he had combed his hair—-a fresh part 
marched across his head like a chalk line—and 
that he was almost standing on her hat; and 
what would he do when he saw it? But he 
looked down for a long dme, working his 
tongue in his mouth as if the next thing to do 
was spit in the spring and complete the mess, 
and Rosacoke’s hat might as well have been 
air. 

When he moved, it was a step backward to 
leave, and Rosacoke hoped he would step on 
her hat—then she could speak—but he missed 
the hat and turned to the road. She took the 
last chance and stepped out and said, “Wesley, 
what do you know about this spring?” 

He reached with both hands for his black 
belt as if guns were hanging there for such 
emergencies and hitched up his trousers—“I 
know somebody has stirred Hell out of it." 

“That was me,” she said, “I was just rinsing 
off my feet when I heard you coming—except 
I didn’t know it was you. I figured you was 
picnicking by now.” 

He smiled and took another look at the spring 
and frowned. £hc walked towards him, holding 
her shoes. “I don’t stir it up every day, Wesley. 

I don’t strike out home in the dust every day 
cither.” She bent down for her hat—he never 
moved his foot an inch. “I was watching you 
from behind that cedar, wondering when you 
would notice my hat.” 

“I didn’t know it was yours," he said. 

“Good thing it wasn’t a rabbit trap or you’d 
have lost a leg.” She set it on her tangled hair. 
“I’ll have my name painted on it real big so 
you won’t fail to know me next time.” Then 
she dried her feet with the palm of her hand 
and put on her shoes. 

“You ready for this picnic?” he asked. 

She looked to see where the sun had got to. 

It wjB well past three o’clock. "I had given up 
on the picnic, Wesley. Anyhow, by the time 
we got there everybody would be gone.” 

“Suits me,” he said. “There’ll & just that 
much more water to swim in. But Milo will be 
there you know, and your Mama said she 
would save me some chicken.” 

“Well, I can’t go looking like the Tarbaby. 
You will have to stop at home and let me 
change my clothes.” 

“No need,” he said. “Everybody will look 
like Tarbabies by the time we get there,” and 
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he took her hand and started for the road. They 
were nearly at the cycle, and Rosacoke had 
stood it long as she could—^“You haven’t said 
a word about where you tore off to or what I 
was doing at the spring.” 

“I went home to get something I forgot, and 
you said you was cooling off.” 

“I don’t normally walk a mile on a July day 
to soak my feet." 

“If you will hush up, we can ride twenty 
miles, and you can soak everything you’ve got.” 

“I have soaked sufficient, thank you. I have 
also changed clothes three times to^ay—going 
on four—and I wouldn’t peel off again to bathe 
in the River Jordan.” 

“Well, it’s nothing but Mason’s Lake we’re 
going to, and you can sit on the bank and watch 
me execute a few Navy dives.” 

He was already on the cycle and waiting for 
her, but there was one more thing to ask. 
“Wesley, how did you know about Mr. Isaac’s 
spring?” 

“Somebody showed it to me a long time ago.” 

“Who?” 

“One of my old girl friends.” He laughed like 
it wasn’t so but it was—and laughed on in 
Rosacoke’s head above the roar while she 
climbed on and laughed still when she laid 
against his back like sleep, wondering only 
who that old girl was till they were half-way to 
the lake and she changed to remembering 
Mildred. “They are burying Mildred Sutton 
now. If I had not forgot, I would be there where 
my duty lies—not here, anyhow, hanging on to 
somebody I don’t know, streaking on towards 
a good time, straddling all the horsepower 
Wesley Beavers owns.” 

M l L o sighted them first of anybody from 
where he stood at the top of the tin sliding 
board, slicking back his hair and detaining a 
whole line of children behind him while he 
decided whether to try it head-first (and risk 
rupturing a thing or two) or just his normal 
way. From the top he could sec where the high¬ 
way bent by the lake, and when Wesley and 
Rosacoke turned off and were near enough to 
notice him, his problem was solved—he flipped 
belly-down on the wet slide and hollered, “Here 
comes Rosa” and waved with one hand and held 
his nose with the other and shot, head to toe out 
of sight into the muddy lake. A cannon sound 
rose up behind him. (He was twenty-four years 
old, and Sissie his wife was as pregnant as 
women ever got.) 
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Wesley had seen Milo and stopped by the 
water. He laughed again with his goggles 
turned to the spot where Milo sank and said, 
“I bet there ain’t a scrap o£ skin left on cither 
side of Milo,” but behind the goggles he was 
skimming the whole lake to sec who was float¬ 
ing around, even while he helped Rosacoke 
down. She was looking too. They were looking 
for the same floater, and Willie Duke Aycock 
was nowhere in sight. 

Milo surfaced and stood up in the shallow 
end near them, every hair on him curling down¬ 
ward to the lake like streams. He grabbed his 
groin and moaned, laughing, “Good thing 
Sissic is already served. I’m finished.” Then he 
rearranged everything inside his trunks and 
said, “Wesley son, I don’t advise you to try no 
belly-sliding else you might deprive Rosa of a 
lovely future.” 

Rosacoke said “Milo bthavel" But she smiled 
and Baby Sister came out to meet them with a 
string of little wet girls—mostly Guptons. 

“You just missed the baptising,” Baby Sister 
said. “I have baptised everyone of these children 
to-day—some of them more than once.” 

“I’m glad you got them before they passed 
on,” Wesley said, walking already towards the 
bath house, taking off his shirt as he went. 
“They look like cholera chickens right now.” 
The Guptons just eyed him—not understanding 
—yellow and nosy and slick as peeled squirrels 
with hard round stomachs poking through their 
bathing suits and tan hair roping round their 
eyes raw and wide from so much dipping. 

“You two don’t look so good yourselves,” 
Baby Sister said and huffed off towards what 
was left of the Pepsi Colas, leaving the Guptons 
hanging in the blistering sun. 

Rosacoke called after her, “Where is Mama?” 

“Nursing Sissie over yonder in the shade.” 

The shade was behind the bath house under 
a close knot of pines that was all Mr. Mason 
had left, bull-dozing his lake, and the remainder 
of Delight Church’s picnic was mostly spread 
out there—Mr. Isaac Alston in the black leather 
chair he went everywhere in (that he had barely 
left since his last stroke), waiting for Forrest his 
man to come back with the truck. His collar 
was undone and there was that line drawn 
straight through the middle of him—one side 
moving and one side still, and beyond him was 
Rosaeoke’s Mama on a wool blanket, fanning 
Milo's Sissie who was leaning back, white as fat 
meat, on a pine with her eyes shut and her 
hands folded on her belly, not expecting to five. 


and a little way from the trees in a pack of their 
own, a number of Guptons in chalk blue, all 
looking exactly alike, set up in the sand straight 
from the waist as hinges, shoving gnats ofl 
their bony legs and lean as if they had never 
eaten all they could hold (though they had just 
eaten half a picnic). 

Rosacoke wasn’t swimming and Mama had 
already seen her so there was nothing to do but 
go to the shade, dusty as she was and blown 
(with the feel of the wind from the ride still 
working in the/oots of her hair). “How was 
the funeral?” Mama called to her, but Rosa¬ 
coke stopped and tried to talk to Marise Gupton 
who had been to grammar school with her but 
looked a hundred years older from having most 
of the children Baby Sister had dipped. All 
Rosacoke could think to ask Marise was had 
she been swimming. 

"I ain’t swam once since my first baby,” she 
said, and her fourth baby who was her first boy 
and three months old, named Frederick, cried 
from a wad of blankets on the ground behind 
her. Marise frowned up to Rosacoke at the noise, 
but she reached back and took him and laid 
him on one shoulder. He was hid in a heavy 
knit suit and a cap that covered his cars (all 
blue to match his family), and crying so hard, 
he looked like a fired cook stove. 

Rosacoke said, “Don’t you reckon he’s frying, 
Marise?” 

Marise said “No” and that seemed the end of 
what they could say as Marise was opening her 
dress with her left hand. Before she was open 
completely, Frederick rolled down his head, and 
his mouth was seeking her breast through blue 
cotton cloth. “Just wait,” she said, a little harsh 
—to him, not Rosacoke. But Rosacoke waited 
too, not speaking, and Frederick found what he 
needed. Marise didn’t talk either but watched 
her baby pulling hard. In a little, still sucking 
with his eyes shut tight, he half-way smiled and 
Marise gave him a quick little smile in return 
—^her first of the day. Rosacoke might jyst as 
well have been in Egypt (and very nearly felt 
she was) so she looked on ahead and went to¬ 
wards Mama. 

Mama said, “You look like you rode in on a 
circular saw” and kept on fanning Sissie. 

“If that’s what you call a motor-cycle, I did” 

Sissie barely opened her eyes and said, “I 
wish somebody had taken me motor-cycle riding 
on a rocky road five months ago, and I 
wouldn’t he this sick to-day.” 

“What’s wrong with Sissie?” 
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“Not a thing," said Mama, “except she had 
already eat her Brunswick stew when Milo 
announced about Mr. Gupton losing his teeth. 
But there was no way on earth to have told her 
any sooner. Mr. Gupton was the last man to 
stir the stew before they served it up, and he 
had been carrying his teeth in his shirt pocket 
to rest his gums. Well, everybody had com¬ 
menced eating their portion except Mr. Gupton, 
and Milo noticed him frowning hard and feel¬ 
ing his pockets and looking on the ground all 
round the pot so Milo went over and asked him 
was anything wrong, and he said, ‘I have mis¬ 
laid my teeth.’ Mislaidl There he had been lean¬ 
ing over twenty gallons of delicious stew for 
a solid hour, and where were his teeth bound 
to be? Well, not in the stew it turned out, but 
nobody knew that till some time later when one 
of the children found them, unbroken, over 
by the woodpile where he had dropped them, 
picking up wood. But as I say, Sissie had eat 
hers and collapsed at the false news long before 
the teeth appeared, and here she’s laid ever 
since, me fanning her like a fool.’’ Then Mama 
thought again of what she had waited all after¬ 
noon to hear. “How was the funeral?” 

“Mama, it wasn’t a picture show.” 

“I know thpt. I just thought somebody might 
have shouted.” 

“Maybe they did. I didn’t stay to the end.” 

“Why not?” But Mama broke off—“Look 
at Wesley.” 

Wesley had run from the bath house and 
taken the high dive steps three at a time and 
up-ended down through the air like a mistake 
at first, rowing with his legs and calling “Milo” 
as he went (for Milo to laugh), but then his 
legs rose back in a pause and his arms cut down 
before him till he was a bare white tree (the 
air was that clear) long enough for Rosacoke 
to draw one breath while he went under slow 
—not a sound, not a drop and what began as a 
joke for Milo’s sake didn’t end as a joke. 

“He can dive all right,” Mama said. “Reckon 
he has touched bottom by now,” and sure 
enough Wesley shot up, holding a handful of 
bottom overhead as proof, the black mud stream¬ 
ing down his arm. 

“If he’s been on the bottom, he’s eat-up with 
leeches,” Sissie said. “I told Milo if he got a 
leech on him, he wasn’t coming near me.” 

“Wesley is too speedy for any leech to take 
hold of,” Mama said. 

“Amen,” said Rosacoke to that. 

*T can’t speak for the leeches,” Sissie said. 
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“but Willie Duke Aycock has took hdid 
already.” (Willie Duke had had her eyes on 
Wesley since the seventh grade when she grew 
up overnight, several months before anybody 
else, and there she was paddling out to him and 
Milo now, moving into the deepest water with 
no more swimming ability than a window 
weight, so low in the water nobody could tell 
if she had on a stitch of clothes and churning 
hard to stay on top.) 

“She can’t keep it up long,” Rosacoke said. 

“Honey, she’s got God’s own waterwings 
inside her brassiere,” Sissie said. (And Sissie 
was right. Willie Duke had won a Dairy Queen 
Contest the summer before, and the public re¬ 
marks on her victory were embarrassing to all 
concerned.) 

“Well, I don’t notice Milo swimming away 
from her,” Rosacoke said, at which Milo and 
Wesley grabbed Willie Duke and sank without 
a trace. 

P eople in the lake began circling the spot 
where the three went down, and Rosacoke 
stood up where she was, shading her eyes in 
hopes of a sign. Mama said, “They have been 
under long enough,” and Baby Sister was run¬ 
ning for the life guard when they appeared at 
the shallow end, carrying Willie Duke like a 
sack of meal to dry land and laying her down. 
Then they charged back and swam the whole 
lake twice, length and breadth—Milo thrashing 
like a hay baler—before they raced up to the 
shade and shook water on everybody’s clothes 
and lit the two cigars Milo had in Sissic’s bag. 

There was a leech, yellow and slick, sucked 
to Wesley’s leg. Nobody saw it till Sissie yelled. 
It was the last blow of the day for Sissie. She 
just folded up like a flower and lay back, 
swallowing loud. Mama stopped her fanning to 
look, and Milo, of course, made the first com¬ 
ment—“That leech is having him a picnic now” 
—and Wesley showed he wasn’t too happy by 
stamping his foot. But Rosacoke sat up on her 
knees, and the leech, being almost on Wesley’s 
hip, was level with her eyes, about the size of 
her little finger, holding on with both its ends 
and pulling hard at Wesley’s life. She touched 
the end that was the mouth, and it crouched 
deeper inward. 

“Don’t pull it off, Rosa, or Wesley will bleed 
to death,” Mama said. 

And Milo said, “If we just leave him alone, 
he can get enough to last till the next church 
outing, and Wesley will never miss it." 
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“Milo, if you are (0 iuterested in feeding 
animal*, I’ll turn him over to you just as soon 
as I get him off,” Weiky said and took the cigar 
and tried to burn the le«h’s head, but his hand 
shook and he burnt his leg. “Rosa, you do it,” 
he said and handed the cigar to her. She blew 
of! the ashes and touched the mouth. It flapped 
loose and dangled a second before the tail let 
go, and when it hit the sand, it hunched of!, 
not waiting, in three measuring steps towards 
the water before Mama got it with her shoe 
and buried it deep till there was no sign left 
but Wesley’s blood still streaming. Rosacoke 
gave him a handkerchief to hold on the bite, 
and he wore it round his leg like a garter. 

Then everybody could calm back down, talk- 
ing a little about nothing, and when they felt 
the low late sun pressing so heavy through the 
pines, sleep seemed the next natural thing. Milo 
and Wesley stretched out in their bathing suits 
—hair and all laid right in the sand—and Rosa- 
cokc propped against the other side of Sissie’s 
tree, and they slept off and on (except Mama 
who could never bat an eye till the sun went 
down, least of all with the Guptons spread out 
before her to watch) until the Guptons yelled 
their children in to go home, and in with the 
children came Baby Sister, hungry and saying 
so (and twelve years old with every crumb she 
ate turning to arms and legs). Mama tried to 
hush her but she woke up Wesley who was 
hungry too and who shook Milo’s foot and said, 
“Milo, why don’t you ask that question you 
was talking about in the lake?” 

Milo came to and asked it. “Mama, what have 
you got in the way of something to cat?” 

“Enough for us six,” she said, “and we’ll 
eat it when the five thousand leave.” (She meant 
the Guptons. She couldn’t fill them up.) 

But it was already past five, and the lake 
had emptied of everything but one old man 
(not on the picnic) asleep in his innertube, 
rocking with the water while it slowed down 
and woke him up and the only clue to this being 
a pleasure lake was the high dive quivering 
still and the temporary-looking slide. 

Up in the shade the last members of the 
picnic were leaving. Mr. Isaac’s Forrest came 
back from the funeral with the truck and but¬ 
toned Mr. Isaac’s collar and lifted him in and 
loaded on the chair. The Guptons lingered on 
to see what the Mustians were planning—every 
few minutes one of them would peep around in 
case an invitation was on the way. That got 
Milo’s goat and when Frederick cHed again, Mib 


said bud enough for Marite to hear, ^^What 
that baby needs is a bust in the mouth f 

Mama said “Hush.” 

And Sissie said, “He’s had it twice already 
since noon. Don’t make her pull it out again 
please.” 

So with nobody saying a word about supper, 
the Guptons had to leave, and when they were 
gone Baby Sister said “O.K.., Mama.” 

Mama looked around and decided it was safe 
and pulled out the stew and chicken and a 
whole box of eggs (devilled before breakfast) 
that nobody but Milo would touch. They were 
deep in eating—even Sissie—when Mama said, 
“Oh, Lord.” Willie Duke Aycock had appeared 
from the bath house door and was coming their 
way. But she stopped at a little distance and 
spoke nice to Mama and called Rosacoke’s name 
like an item in a sick list and asked if she could 
speak to Wesley a minute. 

“Go get her, son,” Milo said, and Wesley 
went out to her with a silly grin that Willie 
Duke matched as if it was their secret. And 
she stood right there, facing the whole group 
and whispered to him with her tiny mouth. Her 
wet hair was plaited so tight it stretched her 
eyebrows up in surprise, and her high nose bone 
came bcaking white through the red skin, and 
she had on the kind of doll-baby dress she 
would wear to a funeral (if it was hot enough) 
—the short sleeves puffing high on her strong 
arms and the hem striking her just above the 
wrinkled knees. 

Rosacoke didn’t speak a word. She swallowed 
once or twice more and then set down her 
supper, not wanting another bite, and all she 
had eaten hung in her stomach like a fist. Milo 
said, “Sic^ her, Rosa!” like Willie Duke was 
one bitch dog and Rosacoke was another. 

“Shut up,” she said and he did. 

W HEN Willie Duke stopped whispering 
and walked away and Wesley came 
grinning back to take up his eating, Rosai^oke 
couldn’t look at him, but she frowned to silence 
Milo who was swelling with curiosity before 
her eyes. Wesley ate on, not alluding once to 
Willie Duke’s brazen visit and everybody else 
was looking at the ^ouod, picking at little 
roots and straws. Finely Mib had to speak— 
“How many more you got, Wesley?” 

"More what?” Wesley asked, knowing very 
well ivAat. 

"Womcm trailing you? I bet they’re strung 
up the road from to Norfolk right new. 
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waiting £or you to pass.” 

Sissie sai(C ”MtiQ just wisbearhe had a few, 
Wesley,” but Wesley didn’t say yes or no. And 
Rosacoke didn’t make a sound. The trodble 
with Wesley was, he never denied anything. 

“How do you know I ain’t got a whole stable 
full?” Milo asked Sissie. 

“Well, if you have, Sissie’s got the key to the 
suble now, big boy,” Sissie said and patted her 
belly that was the key. 

Mama said they all ought to be struck dumb, 
talking that way around Baby Sister—around 
anybody. 

“We are just joking, Mama, and nobody 
asked you to tune in,” Milo said. 

“I’m not tuned in, thank you, sir. I’m think¬ 
ing about your brother and how he would have 
enjoyed this day.” It was the first thought of 
Rato anybody had had for several weeks and 
they paused for it. 

“He’s happy as a baby right where he is,” 
Milo said, “and getting all he can eat.” (Rato 
had been in the Army three years as a messen¬ 
ger boy. When he enlisted they asked him what 
branch did he want to be in and he said, 
"Calvary.” They said there hadn’t been any 
cavalry for ten years and how about the in¬ 
fantry? He asked if that was a walking-soldier, 
and they said “Yes” but if he didn’t mind 
carrying messages, he could so he said “All 
right.”) 

“I wasn’t worried about him eating,” Mama 
said. “I was just regretting he missed the 
funeral—off there in Oklahoma carrying mes¬ 
sages on a Sunday hot as this. Rato knew Mil¬ 
dred good as any of you ail did, and I reckon 
her funeral was good as any he will ever get 
the chance to see.” 

“Why didn’t you go then and write him a 
description?” Rosacoke asked, seeing only that 
Mama was hoping to hear about the funeral 
now, not seeing that Mama was thinking of 
Rato too.” 

“Because my duty was with my own.” 
“devilling eggs for Milo to choke over? Is 
that what you call your own? And fanning the 
flies off Sisiie’s belly? And keeping Baby Sister 
out of deep water? I’m glad you are sure of 
what’s yours and what isn’t” That came out of 
Rosacoke in a high, breaking voice she seldom 
used—that always scared her when it came. The 
skin of her face stretched back towards her 
ears and all the colour left. And Milo winked 
at Wesley. 

Mama said the natural thing. “I don’t know 
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what you are acting so grand about. You said 
yourself you didn’t stay to the end,” 

”No, I did not and do you want to know 
why? Because Wesley wouldn’t sit with me but 
stayed outside polishing his machine and in the 
midst of everything, cranked up and went for 
a ride. I thought he had left me for good and 
I ran out.” 

Milo said, "Rosa, you can’t get upset every 
time Wesley leaves for a minute. All of us tom¬ 
cats got to make our rounds.” 

Wesley smiled a little but Rosacoke said, 
“Milo, you have turned out to be one of the 
sorriest people I know.” 

“Thank you, ma'am. What about your friend 
Wesley here?” 

“I don't know about my friend Wesley. I 
don’t know what he is planning from one 
minute to the next. I don’t even know my place 
in that line of women you say is strung from 
here to Norfolk.” 

Milo turned to Wesley—Wesley was lying on 
his back looking at the tree—“Wesley, what is 
Rosacoke’s place in your string of ladies? As I 
am her oldest brother, I have the right to ask.” 

Wesley lay on as if he hadn’t heard. Then he 
rolled over suddenly, flinging sand from the 
back of his head, and looked hard at Rosacoke’s 
chest, not smiling but as if there was a number 
on her somewhere that would tell her place in 
line. It took him a while, looking at all of 
her except her eyes, and when he opened his 
mouth to speak, Rosacoke jumped up and ran 
for the lake in her bare feet. 

Mama said, “What have you done to her, 
Wesley?” 

“Not a thing, Mrs. Mustian. I ain’t said a 
word. She’s been acting funny all day.” 

“It’s her battery,” Milo said. “Her battery 
needs charging. You know how to charge up 
an old battery, don’t you, Wesley?” 

Mama ignored him and said, “That child 
has had a sadder day than any of you know.” 

“Sad over what?” Milo asked. 

“That funeral.” 

Sissie said she hadn’t noticed Mama pouring 
soothing oil on anybody, and Milo said, “No 
use being sad about that funeral. I knew Mil¬ 
dred just as long as Rosa, and she didn’t get 
nothing but what she asked for, messing 
around. Nothing happens to people that they 
didn’t ask for.” 

Mama said, “Well, I am asking you to take 
me home—that is the sorriest thing you have 
said all day, and the sun is going down. That 
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child won’t but twenty years old and she died 
suffering." She took the box of supper right out 
of Milo’s lap and shut it and said, "Baby Sister, 
help me fold up this blanket.” There was 
noting for Sissie and Milo and Wesley to do 
but get off the blanket and think of heading 
home. 

Rosacoke had taken her seat on a bench by 
the bath house with her back turned, and 
Wesley went down that way, not saying if he 
meant to speak to Rosa—maybe just to change 
his clothes. When he had gone a litde way, 
Mama called to him, “Wesley, are you going 
to ease that child?” 

"Yes’m,” he said. “I’ll try.” 

"Will you bring her home then and not go 
scaring her with your machine?” 

"Yes’m,” he said. “I will.” And Mama and 
them left without Milo even putting his trousers 
on—Sissie carried them over her arm—and 
whatever last words he wanted to yell at Wesley 
got stopped by the look in Mama’s eye. 

A c L Rosacoke was seeing from the bench was 
pine trees across the lake on a low hill 
and two mules eating through clover with short 
slow steps towards each other. Somewhere on 
top of the hurting, she thought up a rule. 
"Give two mules a hill to stand on and time 
to rest and like as not by dark they will end up 
side by side, maybe eight inches apart from 
head to tail, facing different ways.” It wasn’t 
always true but thinking it filled the time till 
Wesley came from the shade and stood behind 
her and put one thick hand over her eyes and 
thinking he had come like a panther, asked her 
who it was. 

“You are Wesley,” she said, “but that doesn’t 
tell me why you act the way you do.” 

"Because I am Wesley,” he said and sat beside 
her, still in his bathing suit. 

The sun was behind the pines and the mules 
now, shining through their trunks and legs to 
lay the last red light flat on the empty lake. 
The light would last another hour, but the heat 
was lifting already, and Rosacoke saw a breeze 
beginning in the tails of those two mules. 
"Here comes a breeze,” she said and they both 
watched it. It worked across the lake—too 
feeble to mark the water—and played out by 
ruffling the hem of her dress and parting the 
curled hair of Wesley’s legs. 

They were the only people left at the lake 
except Mr. Mason who owned it He was on 


guard in the cool drink stand as hard as if it 
was noon and the lake was thick with scream- 
ing people. 

Wesley laid his hand above her knee. "Let’s 
go swimming before it’s night” 

"What am I going to swim in?—my skin? 
This dirty dress is all I’ve got” 

“You could rent one over there at the drink 
stand.” 

“I wouldn’t put on a public bathing suit if 
I never touched water again. Anyway, why are 
you so anxious about me swimming? I thought 
you got a bcllyfull of underwater sports with 
Willie Duke.” 

“No, I didn’t,” he said and laughed. 

“Didn’t what?” 

“Didn’t get a bellyful.” 

That made her thigh tighten under his hand, 
and she looked away to keep from answering. 
So Wesley stood up and waded out to where 
the water was deep enough to lie down and 
then swam backwards to the divihg board with 
his head out just enough to keep his eyes on her. 
It was his finest stroke and she wasn’t seeing 
a bit of it, but when he twisted round and rose 
and grabbed the ladder to the board—she saw 
that, him rising up by the strength of his right 
hand, not using his feet at all, and hitching 
his red trunks that the water pulled at. (Even 
the skin below his waist was brown.) 

Then he dived one lovely dive after another 
—not joking now for Milo’s sake but serious 
and careful as if there was a prize to win at 
sunset—and she watched him (not knowing if 
that was what he wanted, not being able to help 
herself). Once she narrowed her eyes to sec only 
him, and once while he rested a minute, she 
focused on the hill beyond and those two mules 
that had only a short green space between them 
now—then Wesley split down through the 
green with his red suit blurred and silent and 
too quick to catch. 

Before he surfaced, somebody spoke to Rosa¬ 
coke. “Young lady, what kin is that bo;y to 
you?” It was Mr. Mason who owned the lake. 
He had shut up the cool drink stand and was 
there by the bench with his felt hat on, hot as it 
was. 

“No kin,” Rosacoke said. "I just came with 
him. We are the left-overs of Delight Qiurch 
picnic.” She looked back to Wesley who was 
pretending not to notice Mr. Mason. “He has 
just got out of the Navy—that boy—and looks 
like he’s trying to recall every dive he ever 
learned.” 
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"Yes ma*in, it do," Mr. Mason said, “but 1 
wish he won't doing it on my time. 1 tuean. 
I’m a preacher and I got to go home, and the 
law says he can’t be diving when 1 ain't watch' 
ing. He can swim a heap better than me I know 
_I ain’t been under since I was baptised—but 
you all’s church has paid me to lifeguard every 
one of you, and long as he dives, I got to guard. 
And I didn’t charge but nineteen cents a head 
for all you Delight folks.’’ 

Maybe Wesley was hearing every word—he 
wasn’t that far away—but just then he strolled 
off the end of the board and cut a string of flips 
in the air as if to show Mr. Mason that one 
somebody was getting his nineteen cents’ worth. 
That time, he stayed under extra long, and 
when he came up way over on the mule side, 
Rosacoke said, “Wesley, Mr. Mason has got to 
go home.” Wesley pinched his nostrils and 
waved Mr. Mason good-bye. 

That seemed to please Mr. Mason. He 
laughed and told Rosacoke, “Lady, I’m going 
to leave him alone and deputise you a life¬ 
guard. He is your personal responsibility from 
now on.’’ He took off his hat and took out his 
watch and said, “It is six-thirty and I am 
preaching in an hour. What must I preach on, 
lady?" 

“Well, if you don’t know by now,” she said, 
“I’m glad I haven’t got to listen.” But she 
smiled a little. 

And he wasn’t offended—"What I mean to 
say is, you give me your favourite text, and 
that’s what I’ll preach on.” 

Rosacoke said, “ ‘Then Jesus asked him what 
is thy name and he said Legion.’ ” 

“Yes, ma’m,” he said, “that is a humdinger” 
(which wasn’t the same as committing himself 
to use it). Then he said he felt sure they had 
enjoyed their day and to come back any time 
it was hot and he left. 


S » Rosacoke and Wesley were there alone 
with nothing else breathing even but those 
two mules and what few birds were hidden on 
the hill that sang again in the cool and what¬ 
ever it was that sent up those few bubbles there 
from the deepest bottom of the lake. There was 
an acre or more of water between them (Wesley 
was still on the mule side, up to his waist), but 
they saw each other clear. 'Tbey had had little 
separate seeings all day—his sight of her at the 
church that threw his mind to all those Nor¬ 
folk women and her seeing him out the window, 
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rubbing his machine or stroking through 
bushes to the spring or vanishing under the 
lake with Willie Duke Aycock in his hands— 
but this was the first time they had both looked, 
together. Wesley had his own reasons, and she 
had hers and both of them wondered was there 
a reason to move on now past looking—^to some¬ 
thing else. 

Wesley found a reason first. “Rosa,” he called 
and the name spread flat on the lake and came 
to her loud, “have you got anything I can 
drink?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean I’m thirsty.” 

“Well, you are standing in several thousand 
gallons of spring water,” 

He took that as a joke and lay down and 
swam straight towards her over Ae lake that 
had been brown in the sun but was green with 
the sun gone down—the water flat green and 
pieces of bright plant the swimmers stirred up 
ragged on the surface and Wesley’s arms pale 
green when they cut the water and his whole 
body for a moment green when he walked up 
the narrow sand and stood by the bench and 
looked again. She smiled, not knowing why, 
and turned away. Her hair had darkened like 
the water and, turning, it fell across her 
shoulder in slow water curves down the skin 
of her white neck to the groove along her back 
that was damp. He saw that. She said, “The 
drink stand is closed.” He nodded and walked 
off to the bath house, and she figured they were 
going home now so she walked back to the pine 
shade and got her shoes that Mama had brushed 
and left there and went down to the motor¬ 
cycle and stood. Wesley came out with nothing 
on but his shirt over his red trunks and no 
sign of trousers anywhere. 

“Who stole your trousers?” she asked. 

He didn’t answer that. He just said, “Come 
here” and waved her to him. There was nothing 
to do but go, and when she got there he took 
her hand and started off around the lake away 
from the motor-cycle. 

“Aren’t we going home?” she asked. “I 
mean, Mr. Mason has shut it up and all—maybe 
we ought to go.” 

“Maybe I can find some drinking water up 
in them trees,” he said. 

“Wesley, there is plenty of drinking water 
at every service station between here and home. 
Why have we got to go tearing through some 
strange somebody’s bushes? I have had plenty 
of that already to^lay.” 
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“Hush up, Rosa,” he said. She hushed and 
he held up the barbed wire, and she crawled 
under on to the hill with the mules. One yellow 
hair of hers caught in the wire, and Wesley 
took it and wrapped it round his finger. 

“Is that mineP" she asked, stroking her head. 

“It’s mine now.” 

“Well, you can have it. The sun has bleached 
me out till I look like a hussy.” 

“What do you know about a hussy?" 

“I know you don’t have to go to Norfolk, 
Virginia, to find one." 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know who I mean.” 

"If it’s Willie Duke Aycock you mean—she 
will be in Norfolk to-morrow along with them 
other hussies you mentioned.” 

That was like a glass of ice water thrown 
on her, but she held back and only said, “What 
is she going up there for?”—^thinking it was 
just a shopping trip to buy some of those clothes 
that nobody but Willie Duke wore. 

“She’s got a job.” 

“Doing what?” 

"Curling hair.” 

“What does she know about curling hair with 
that mess she's got?” 

“I don’t know but she’s moving up, bag and 
baggage.” 

“What was she asking you about then?” 

“She wanted to know would I ride her up.” 

Rosacoke took her hand our of his. “On that 
motor<ycle?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then she is crazier than I thought she was” 
—they were still climbing the hill all this time, 
looking ahead to where the trees began—“Are 
you taking her?” 

“I don’t know yet.” 

“When will you know?” 

“By the time I’m home to-night.” He took 
her hand again to show that was all he was 
saying about Willie Duke and to lead her into 
the trees. 


T hey walked through briars and switches 
of trees and poison oak (and Wesley bare 
to every danger from the hip down) with their 
eyes to the ground as if a deep well of water 
might open at their feet any minute. But when 
the trees were thick enouj^ to make it dark 
and when, looking back, she couldn’t see the 
mules, Rosacoke said, “Wesley, you and me 
both are going to catch poison oak which Milo 


would never smp laughing at, and you tren’t 
going to find any water before ni^” 
“mybe it ain’t water I’m looking for,” he 
said. 

“I don’t notice any gold dust lying around so 
what are you hunting?” 

There was an oak tree on Wesley’s right that 
was bare around the roots, and he took her there 
and sat down in a little low grass. She clung 
to his hand but stayed on her feet and said, 
“Night will come and catch us here, and we 
will get scratched^to pieces stumbling out.” But 
the light that filtered through the trees fell on 
Wesley’s face, and when she studied him again 
—him looking up at her serious as if he was 
George Washington and had never smiled—and 
when he pulled once more on her hand, she sat 
down with him. A piece of her white dress 
settled over his brown legs and covered the 
pouting little mouth where the leech had been, 
and she asked him something she had won¬ 
dered all afternoon—“How come you are so 
brown even under the belt of your bathing 
suit?” 

He folded his suit back to the danger point 
and said, “From skinny-dipping.” 

“You never told me what that is.” 

“It’s swimming naked.” 

“Where?” 

“Anywhere you can find a private beach and 
somebody to swim with you.” 

“Who do you find?” 

“People ain’t hard to find.” 

“Women you mean?” 

“Ain’t you asked your share of questions?” 
he said and lifted up her hair and hid under it 
long enough to kiss her neck. 

She drew back a little, finally sick from all 
the afternoon, and said, “Wesley, I am sorry 
and I know it maybe isn’t none of my business, 
but I have sat in Afton on my behind for the 
best part of three years making up questions I 
needed to hear you answer, and here you are 
answering me like I was a doll baby that didn’t 
need nothing but a nipple in her mouth.” 

He didn’t speak and when she turned to him, 
he was just looking at his feet that were almost 
gone in the dark. For a while the only noise was 
a whippoorwill starting up for the night, but 
Rosacoke watched Wesley through that sUence, 
thinking if he looked up, she would know all 
she needed, but he didn’t look up, and she said 
something she had practised over and over for 
a time like (his—“There are some people that 
look you in the eyes every second th^ ttre with 
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you like you were in a building with some win¬ 
dows dark and some windows lit, and they had 
to look in every window hard to find out where 
you were. Wesley, I have got more from hitch- 
hil(ers than I have from you—just old men with 
cardboard suitcases and cold, tough wrists show¬ 
ing at the end of their sleeves, flagging down 
rides in the dust, shy like they didn’t have the 
right to ask you for air to breathe, much less a 
ride, and I would pass them in a bus maybe, 
and they would look up, and maybe it wasn’t 
me they were looking at, but I’d think it was 
and I’d get more from them in three seconds 
than you have given me in three whole years.” 

He didn’t even answer that. He hadn’t seen 
that every question she asked was aimed for the 
one she couldn’t ask, which was did he love her 
or didn’t he, and if he did, what about those 
women Milo mentioned and he didn’t deny, 
and if he didn’t, why had he kept her going 
this many years and why was he riding her up 
and down on a brand-new motor-cycle and why 
did he have her under this tree, maybe miles 
from drinking water and the night coming 
down.? 

He didn’t answer but when she was quiet 
he commenced to show her why. For a while 
he did what ke generally did around her face 
and lips and her white neck. And she let him 
go till he took heart and moved to what was 
underneath, trying for what he had never tried 
before. Then with her hand she held him back 
and said, “Is that all you want out of me?” 

“That’s right much,” he said. And if he had 
let her think a minute and look, he might have 
won, but he said one more thing. “If you are 
thinking about Mildred’s trouble, you ain’t got 
that to worry about. You’ll be all right. That’s 
why I left the funeral—to go home and get 
what will make it all right for me and you.” 

“No, Wesley,” she said. Then she said, “It is 
nearly dark,” and stood up and asked him to 
take her home. 

“Rosa,” he said, “you know I’m going to 
Norfolk again. You ^nou> that don’t you?” 

“I know that,” she said. She took a step to 
leave. 

“.. . And that maybe I’m riding Willie Duke 
up there?” 

“Wesley, you can ride Willie Duke to Africa 
and back if she’s what you’re looking for. Just 
make sure she don’t have Mildred’s trouble.” 
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So Wesley gave up and followed her out of the 
woods—her leading because she had on shoes 
and could cut the path—and when they got to 
the hill, it was almost night. All they could see 
was the mules outlined against the lake below, 
resting now and as close as Rosacoke guessed 
they would be. Wesley saw them and said, 
“Congratulations, mules.” 

At the bath house Rosacoke kept going to 
the cycle, and Wesley turned in to put on his 
trousers. But there were no lights in there, and 
Rosacoke could sec up at the eaves the glow he 
made with a match or two before he stamped 
his foot and came towards the cycle with his 
trousers and boots in his arms. She said, “Do 
you mean to ride home naked?” 

“Hell, no,” he said, “but I ain’t hopping 
around another minute in yonder where it’s 
dark and snaky.” He switched on the headlight 
and stood in its narrow beam and stepped out 
of that red suit into his trousers with nothing 
but a flapping shirt tail to hide him. Rosacoke 
turned her face though he didn’t ask her to. 

Then not stopping once he took her home 
round twenty miles of deadly curves hard as 
he could, and she held him tight to save her 
life. When they were almost there she squeezed 
for him to slow down and said to stop on the 
road and not turn in as Mama might be in bed. 
He did that much—stopped where she said 
under a great cherry tree and turned off the 
noise and raised his goggles and waited for her 
to do the talking or the moving. She got down 
and took what was hers in the saddle bags and 
seeing the house was all dark but one door 
light the moths beat on, she asked him to shine 
his light to the door so she could sec her way. 
He did that too and she walked down the beam 
a yard or so before she turned and tried to say 

what needed saying. “Wesley-” 

“What?” he said—but from behind the light 
where she couldn’t see. 

And what she couldn’t see, she wasn’t speak¬ 
ing to—“Have a good trip.” 

“All right,” he said and she walked on to 
the house and, at the porch, stood under the 
light and waved with her hat to show she was 
safe. For a minute there was no noise but rain 
frogs singing out behind the creek. Then the 
cycle roared and the light turned back to the 
road and he was gone. 

Rosacoke wondered would she ever sleep. 


S 
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Beyond 

W E ARE told that moral improvement 
has not kept pace with the advances 
of science, and that the troubles of 
our age are largely due to this disparity. I shall 
argue that this view is false, or at least pro- 
foundly misleading. For I believe that never in 
the history of mankind has the hunger for 
brotherhood and righteousness exercised such 
power over the minds of men as to-day. The past 
two centuries have not been an age of moral weak¬ 
ness, but have, on the contrary, seen the outbreak 
of a moral fervour which has achieved number¬ 
less humanitarian reforms and has improved 
modern society beyond the boldest thoughts of 
earlier centuries. And I believe that it is this fer¬ 
vour which, in our own lifetime, has outreached 
itself by its inordinate aspirations and thus heaped 
on mankind the disasters that have befallen us. 
I admit that these disasters were accompanied by 
moral depravation. But I deny that this justifies 
us in speaking of moral retardation. What slug¬ 
gish river has ever broken the dams which con¬ 
tained it, or smashed the wheels which harnessed 
it? We have yet to discover the proper terms for 
describing this event. Ethics must catch up with 
the pathological forms of morals due to the 
modern intensification of morality. We must 
learn to recognise moral excesses. 

I shall suggest that modern nihilism is a moral 
excess from which we are suffering to-day. And 
I shall try to look past this stage and see whether 
there is in fact anything beyond it. For our 
passion for nihilistic self-doubt may be incur¬ 
able, and it may come to an end only when it 
has finally destroyed our civilisation. 

To SPEAK OF MORAL PASSIONS is something new. 
Writers on ethics, both ancient and modern, 
have defined morality as a composed state 
of mind. The great spiritual elevation of the 
5 th century b.c. established throughout its 
immense area—in China, India, and Greece—a 
picture of moral man achieving serenity by 
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curbing his passions. It is true that Greek 
thought has already discussed to what extent 
moral happiness may be flavoured by a calm 
enjoyment of the senses. The union of pleasure 
and morality has been a recurrent theme of 
ethical speculations down to modern times. But 
modern nihilism is not a form of moral laxity 
and it can be understood, on the contrary, only 
as part of a comprehensive moral protest that is 
without precedent in history. So novel is the 
present state of morality that it has been over¬ 
looked by all writers on ethics. The idea that 
morality consists in imposing on ourselves the 
curb of moral commands is so ingrained in us, 
that we simply cannot see that the moral need 
of our time is, on the contrary, to curb our in¬ 
ordinate moral demands, which precipitate us 
into moral degradation, and threaten us with 
bodily destruction. 

There is, admittedly, one ancient record of 
moral admonitions which were outbreaks of 
moral passion: the sermons of the Hebrew 
prophets. I might have disregarded these since 
their fulminations were fired by religious zeal 
and the religious zeal of Judeo-Christianity is 
not primarily moral. But these prophetic utter¬ 
ances are relevant here because their Messianism, 
reinforced by the apocalyptic messages of the 
New Testament, gave rise in the Middle Ages 
and after to a series of chiliastic outbursts in 
which the inversion of moral pa.ssion$ into nihil¬ 
ism has made its first appearance. ^ 

This has been followed up recently by 
Norman Cohn in The Pursuit of the Millen¬ 
nium. He shows that the initial impetus to the 
repeated Messianic rebellions, which occurred in 
Central Europe from the 11 th to the i 6 th cen¬ 
turies, was given by the great moral reforms of 
Gregory VII. His violent resolve to purge the 
Church of simony, to prohibit the marriage of 
the clergy and enforce their chastity retrieved 
the Church ilrom imminent decay, but it did so 
at the cost of inciting the populace to rebellion 
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agaiast die clergy. These rebellions were both 
religious and moral. Their matter ideas could 
be conceived only in a Christian society, for they 
assailed the spiritual rulers of society for offend¬ 
ing against their own teachings. Rulers who did 
not preach Christian ideals could not be 
attacked in these terms. 

Since no society can live up to Christian pre¬ 
cepts, any society professing Christian precepts 
must be afflicted by an internal contradiction, 
and when the tension is released by rebellion its 
agents must tend to establish a nihilist Messianic 
rule. For a victorious rising will create a new 
centre of power, and as the rising had been 
motivated by Christian morality, the new centre 
will be beset by the same contradictions against 
which its supporters had risen in rebellion. It 
will, indeed, be in a worse position, for its 
internal balance will not be protected by any 
customary compromise. It can then hold on only 
by proclaiming itself to be the absolute good: 
a ^cond Coming greater than the Hrst and 
placed therefore beyond good and evil. We sec 
arising then the “moral superman,” whom 
Norman Cohn compares with the “armed 
bohemians” of our days, the followers of 
Bakunin and Nietzsche. For the Arst time the 
excesses of Christian morality turned here into 
Aercc immoralism. 

B ur these events were but scattered pro¬ 
dromal signs. The full power of the dis¬ 
turbance which had caused them became 
manifest only after the secularisation of Europe 
in the i8th century. This change was neither 
sudden nor complete: but secularisation was 
broadly completed in half a century. It was 
decisively advanced by the new scientific out¬ 
look; the victory of Voltaire over Bossuet was 
the triumph of Newton, even though Newton 
might not have wanted it. The scientific revolu¬ 
tion supplied the supreme axiom of 18th-century 
rationalism, the rejection of all authority; 
"Nullius in Verba” had been the motto of the 
Royal Society at its foundation in 1660. Science 
served also as a major example for emancipating 
knowledge from reli^ous dogma. 

The new world view was expected to set man 
free to follow the natural light of reason, anti 
thus to put an end to religious fanaticism and 
bigotry which were deemed the worst misfor¬ 
tunes of mankind. Humanity would advance 
then peacefully towards ever higher intellectual, 
moral, polidcal, and economic perfecdon. But 
already quite early in the development of this 


perspective—almost forty years before universal 
progress was first envisaged by Condoroet— 
Rousseau had challenged its hopes in his 
courses on the Arts and Sciences (1^0) and On 
Inequality (1754). He declared that civilised man 
was morally degenerate, for he lived only out¬ 
side himself, by the good opinion of others. He 
was a “hollow man,” an “other-directed person,” 
to use Krms which were given currency two cen¬ 
turies later. Rousseau actually attributed this de¬ 
generation “to the progress of the human mind,” 
which had produced inequalities and consoU- 
dated them by the establishment of property. 
Man’s original virtue had thus been corrupted 
and his person enslaved. Here is moral fury 
attacking all that is of good repute: all accepted 
manners, custom, and law; exalting instead a 
golden age which was before good and evil. 

Admittedly, his fervent dedication of the 
Discourse on Inequality to the city of Geneva 
shows that Rousseau's text was vastly hyperbolic. 
Yet by his argument and rhetoric he poured into 
the channels of rationalism a fierce passion for 
humanity. His thought so widened these 
channels that they could be fraught eventually 
with all the supreme hopes of Christianity, the 
hopes which rationalism had released from their 
dogmatic framework. But for this infusion of 
Christian fervour, Voltaire’s vision of mankind 
purged of its follies and settling down to culti¬ 
vate its garden might have come true; and 
Gibbon’s nostalgia for a civilisation restored to 
its antique dispassion might have been satisfied. 
However, the legacy of Christ blighted these 
complacent hopes; it had other tasks in store for 
humanity. So it came that the pkilosophes not 
only failed to establish an age of quiet enjoy¬ 
ment, but induced instead a violent tide of 
secular dynamism. And that while this tide was 
to spread many benefits on humanity, nobler 
than any that the pkilosophes had ever aimed at, 
it also degenerated in many places into a 
fanaticism fiercer than the religious furies which 
their teachings had appeased. So even before the 
principles of scientific rationalism had been fully 
formulated, Rousseau had conjured up the extra¬ 
polation of these principles to the kind of 
secular fanaticism which was actually to result 
from them. 

And he went further. Having anticipated the 
passions of the European revolution without 
himself intending any revolution, he anticipated 
even its sequel which was never intended—and 
indeed abhorred—by most of those who were to 
become its actual agents. He realised that an 
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aggregate of unbridled individuals could form 
only a totally collectivised political body. For 
such individuals could be governed o^y by 
their own wills and any governmental will 
formed and justified by them would itself neces¬ 
sarily be unbridled. Such a government could 
not submit to a superior jurisdiction any conflict 
arising between itself and its citizens.^ This argu¬ 
ment is the same which led Hobbes to justify an 
absolutist government on the grounds of an un¬ 
bridled individualism, and the procedure 
Rousseau suggested for establishing this abso¬ 
lutism was also the same as postulated by 
Hobbes. It was construed as a free gift of all 
individual wills to the will of the sovereign, 
under the seal of a Social Contract, the sovereign 
being established in both cases as the sole arbiter 
of the contract between the citizens and itself. 

The congruence between the conclusions 
derived from an absolute individualism, both by 
Hobbes who had set out to justify absolutism 
and Rousseau who hoped to vindicate liberty, 
testifies to the logical cogency of their argument. 

It suggests that when revolutions demanding 
total individual liberty were to lead to the estab¬ 
lishment of a collectivist absolutism, these logical 
implications were actually at work in the process. 

M eanwhile this logic was still only on 
paper, and even on paper the tyrannical 
consequences of his position were sometimes 
vigorously denied by Rousseau himself. The pre¬ 
dominant opinion of the Enlightenment cer¬ 
tainly opposed both the premises and the con¬ 
clusions of Rousseau, and continued confidently 
to pursue the prospect of free and reasonable 
men in search of individual happiness, under a 
government to which they would grant only 
enough power to protect the citizens from en¬ 
croachments by their fellow citizens or by foreign 
enemies. The logic of Hobbes and Rousseau 
was suspended by disregarding the question as 
to who would arbitrate ^tween the government 
and the citizens. Fascinated by the examples of 
British parliamentary government, political 
philosophy was ready to accept the current 
maxims of British success. It was not Rousseau 
but Locke, therefore, whose teachings triumphed 
in the first revolution, which was to be Ameri¬ 
can and not French. And it was still Locke 
whose diction prevailed in the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man at the beginning of the French 
Revolution. 
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By that time, however, die aecularisation of 
the most active minds of Europe and America 
had advanced nearly to compledon and the 
rising stream of Christian aspirations, merging 
from its shattered dogmatic precincts, was effec¬ 
tively entering the field of public life. The 
French Revolution and the collateral movements 
of reform in all the countries of Europe brought 
to an end a political state common to mankind 
for a hundred thousand years from the begin¬ 
nings of human society. All during these im¬ 
memorial ages—t^p-oughout their myriad tribes 
and numerous civilisations—men had accepted 
existing custom and law as the foundation of 
society. There had been great reforms, but never 
before had the deliberate contriving of unlimited 
social improvement been elevated to a dominant 
principle. The French Revolution marks the 
dividing line between the immense expanse of 
essentially static societies and the narrow strip 
of time over which our modern experience of 
social dynamism has so far extended. 

Little indeed did the great rationalists realise 
the transformation they were engendering. 
Voltaire wrote that not all the works of philo¬ 
sophers would cause fven as much strife as the 
quarrel about the length of sleeves to be worn by 
Franciscan friars. He did not suspect that the 
spirit of St. Francis himself would enter into the 
teachings of the philosophers and set the world 
ablaze with their arguments. And even remoter 
beyond his horizon lay the fact that rationalism, 
thus inflamed, would transform the emotional 
personality of man. Yet this is what followed. 
Man’s consciousness of himself as a sovereign 
individual evoked that comprehensive move¬ 
ment of thought and feeling now known as 
romanticism. Of this great and fruitful germina¬ 
tion I pick out only the strand which leads on 
from Rousseau’s exaltation of uncivilised man 
who, like Adam and Eve before the Fall, has yet 
no knowledge of good and evil. The scorn which 
Rousseau had poured on all existing society 
presently found vent in his defiant assertion of 
his own individuality. His Confessions were to 
show a man in the starkness of nature, and that 
man would be himself, whom no other man 
resembles. His lowest vices would be exposed 
and thrown as a gauntlet at the face of the 
world. The reader shall judge, wrote he, 
“whether nature was right in smashing the 
mould into which she had cast me.” 

This is modern immoralism. Rascals had 
written their** lives before and had shamelessly 
told of their exploits. The wrong-doings which 
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a Benvenuto Cellini or a Boswell related exceed 
those of Rousseau, and dieir authors showed no 
conipuncdon. Yet they were not immoralists. 
For they did not proclaim their vices to the 
world in order to denounce the world’s hypocrisy 
—but merely told a good story. 

True, sceptical rationalism had already spread 
a philosophy of pleasure. Mme de Ch^telet wrote 
that men set free from prejudices should seek 
no other purpose in life than to enjoy agreeable 
sensations; and she acted on this principle. But 
enlightened libertinism envisaged men pursuing 
pleasure peacefully within the limits of natural 
morality. Rousseau’s prophetic temper trans- 
muted this hedonism into an angry protest 
against society and flaunted immoral individu- 
ality in contemptuous defiance of society. 

T here had been periods of moral scepticism 
in antiquity. The angry young men of 
Greece had said that the law is but “the will of 
the stronger.’’ And in Greece too, secularism 
and critical analysis may have stimulated this 
view and have contributed also to the immoral- 
ism of Alcibiadcs and his like-minded contem¬ 
poraries. But this immoralism was not romantic, 
for it was not proclaimed in protest against the 
moral shallow.icss of society. 

Likewise, when Thucydides acknowledged that 
national interests overrule moral standards in 
dealing between city states, he declared this as a 
bitter truth. Machiavelli reasserted this teaching 
and expanded it by authorising the prince to 
override all moral constraints in consolidating 
his own power. And later, Machiavellism was to 
develop into the doctrine of Staatsfaison, exer¬ 
cising a steady influence on modern rulers and 
contributing greatly to the formation of modern 
states. This Realpoliti^ culminated in the writ¬ 
ings, actions, and achievements of Frederick the 
Great, but still lacked romantic colour. For it 
still justified itself as a regrettable necessity. 

But romantic dynamism transformed this 
tight-lipped immorality of princes into the 
exaltation of nationhood as a law unto itself. 
The uniqueness of great nations gave them now 
the right to unlimited development at the ex¬ 
pense of their weaker neighbours. Such national 
immoralism developed furthest in Germany and 
was upheld there with a strong feeling of its 
own moral superiority over the moralising states¬ 
men of other countries. This German attitude 
duplicated on the national scale Rousseau’s 
flaunting of his uniquely vicious nature against 
a hypocritical society. 
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Meanwhile, let me make it clear that I am 
not concerned with the effect of Rousseau’s 
writings on the course of history. Their effect 
was considerable, but even had his works been 
overlooked, the fact would remain that a great 
thinker anticipated in three respects the inherent 
instability of the rationalist ideal of a secular 
society. He saw that it implied an unrestrained 
individualism, demanding absolute freedom and 
equality far beyond the limits imposed by any 
existing society. He saw, next, that such 
absolute sovereignty of individual citizens is 
conceivable within society only under a popular 
government, exercising absolute power. And 
thirdly, he anticipated the ideal of an amoral 
individualism, asserting the rights of a unique 
creative personality against the morality of a 
discredited society. And though the transposi¬ 
tion of romantic immoralism on to the national 
scale was admittedly strange to Rousseau’s 
cosmopolitan outlook, yet this too was largely 
prefigured by his thought. 

Now that these implications have proved to 
be paths of history, the fact that they were dis¬ 
cerned at a time when no one had yet thought 
of them as lines of action, strongly suggests that 
they were in fact the logical consequences of 
their antecedents: i.e., of a sceptical rationalism 
combined with the secularised fervour of 
Christianity. I do not say that these logical con¬ 
sequences were bound to take effect, and I shall 
show that they have in fact remained unfulfilled 
in some important areas. But I do suggest that 
wherever they did come to light during the two 
centuries after Rousseau, they may be regarded 
as a manifestation of a logical process which first 
ran its course in Rousseau’s mind. 


I H A V E set the scene and introduced the ideas 
which were to move the past five generations 
up to the stage which is our own responsibility 
to-day. I see the course of these 150 years as the 
rise of moral passions which, though mostly 
beneficent, sometimes assumed terrible forms, 
culminating in the revolutions of the 20th cen¬ 
tury. I see the present generation still reeling 
under the blows of these moral excesses, groping 
its way back to the original ideals of the i8th 
century. But since these have once collapsed 
under the weight of their logical implications, 
can they possibly be restored to guide us once 
more? This is now the question. 

I have said that the situation in which the 
modern mind finds itself to-day has emerged in 
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two stages from the mentality of a static society. 
The hrst stage was the process of intellectual 
secularisation, spreading the new scientific out¬ 
look of the universe and yet evoking no pro¬ 
found emotions and calling for no vast political 
actions; the second was the dynamic process 
which released these emotions and actions. At 
this point the thoughts of philosophers were 
transformed into ideologies. Ideologies are fight¬ 
ing creeds. They fought against the defenders of 
the sutic age and they also fought against each 
other, as rivals. Those who speak to-day of “the 
end of ideologies” mean that dynamism has 
abated and can move men today therefore with¬ 
out commitment to a theoretical fighting creed. 

The cfiectiveness of dynamic political action, 
carried on with little ideological guidance, is 
illustrated by the development of Britain in the 
first half of the 19th century. The abolition of 
slavery, the factory laws, the emancipation of 
non-Conformists and Catholics, the reform of 
Parliament, the Lunacy Laws, criminal and 
penal reform and the many other humanitarian 
improvements, for which this period was named 
the “Age of Reform,” were promoted by people 
of widely different persuasions. The reforms had 
their early roots in the sustained struggle against 
oppression and social injustices which had 
already found influential advocates in politics 
for centuries before the Enlightenment. They 
were not achieved by a secularised anti-clerical 
movement, but by ancient political forces, quick¬ 
ened by a new zeal for social improvement. With 
his theory of British political practice, Montes¬ 
quieu gave an ideology to France; yet in Britain 
this theory was never an ideology, but a com¬ 
mentary on established forms of life. No one 
objected, for example, to the fact that Britain’s 
chief executive was responsible to Parliament 
and that British judges continued to make case- 
law, although these proceedings infringed the 
theoretical division of powers. Such was indeed 
the fate of all political theory in England: it 
never became more than a set of maxims, subject 
to interpretation by customary practice. The 
genius of Hobbes was disregarded, for his teach¬ 
ings were not consonant with practice. Locke 
was exalted and the gaps of his theory ignored, 
for practice readily filled these gaps. The views 
of j^ntham, whose paramount influence should 
in strict logic have resulted in the establishment 
of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, were 
reduced in practice to a corrective against rigid 
traditionalism; while Burke’s inordinate tradi¬ 
tionalism was quietly assimilated as a mere cor- 
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receive to the predominance of utilitarianism. 
Later, J. S. Mill achieved lasting influence with 
his theories of liberty and representative govern¬ 
ment which ignored aU the questions raised by 
Hobbes and Rousseau and also by German 
Idealism; and finally, at the turn of the century, 
even Hegel was domesticated in T. H. Green’s 
adaptation of his philosophy to British constitu¬ 
tional practice. 

Yet dynamism did take deep bold on Eng¬ 
land. Only it did so piecemeal, by arousing those 
people whom the established order had wronged 
and by appealing to the conscience of those 
responsible for maintaining these injustices. As 
a result, to-day, after 150 years of reform that 
have transformed every particle of her life, 
Britain’s institutions still form a single harmon¬ 
ised system, upheld without serious dissent by 
the entire nation. The “end of ideologies” will 
signify no more in this case than the termination 
of a brief period of doctrinaire Socialism. 

Thus Britain avoided the 'self-destructive 
implications of the Enlightenment of which she 
was one chief author. Remember David Hume’s 
game of backgammon, to which he turned in 
disgust over the consequences of his scepticism 
—it has remained the paradigm of British 
national life. It preserved down to this day the 
movement of 18th-century humanism. In 
America the same result was achieved through 
a passionate veneration of the constitution. 
Hence Britain, whose pioneering scepticism was 
feared by French conservatives in the i8th cen¬ 
tury, came to be looked upon in the 19th century 
as old-fashioned by the dynamic intelligentsia of 
the Continent. I have mentioned already how 
the German romantics, who denied the relevance 
of moral standards to the external actions of 
states, indignantly rejected the moralising talk 
of English and American statesmen as stupid or 
dishonest, or both. But German socialists were 
equally nonplussed by the religious and moral 
exhortations of British labour leaders. Con¬ 
tinental Marxists kept on discussing the curjous 
“backwardness” of English and American 
politics—even as Communists in Albania to-day 
are probably wondering how countries like Ger¬ 
many, France, and England could fall so far 
behind the enlightened example of Albania. 

T here was a similar relationship between 
England and the Continent also in respect 
to romantic individualism. Byron had spread 
the image'\>f the noble romantic immoralist 
through European literature as far as the Rus- 
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sian tt^ppes. The poet Leotki in Pushkin’s 
Onegin (1833) hat a portrait of Byron in his 
remote country house. But England itself got 
rid of Byron without a trace. The problem of 
evil, the possibility that evil may be morally 
superior to good, which affected all ipth-century 
thought on the Continent, was never raised in 
England. Morley, in his book On Compromise^ 
deplores the fact that England's civic genius had 
restrained the adventures of speculative thought 
so as to keep them politically innocuous. Had 
he lived to see our own day, Morley might have 
felt that England had remained backward only 
on the road to disaster. Or, perhaps more posi¬ 
tively, he would have seen that England—like 
America—had effectively relaxed the internal 
contradictions inherent in any Christian or post- 
Christian society, by gradually humanising 
society, while strengthening the affection be¬ 
tween fellow citizens for the sake of which they 
may forgive mutual injustices. Because it was 
this achievement that has preserved the rSth- 
century framework of thought almost intact in 
these countries up to this day. 

However, in 1789, France broke away and led 
the world towards a revolutionary consumma¬ 
tion of the contradiction inherent in a post- 
Christian raiionalism. The ideology of total 
revolution is a variant of the derivation of abso¬ 
lutism from absolute individualism. Its argu¬ 
ment is simple and has yet to be answered. If 
society is not a divine institution, it is made by 
man, and man is free to do with society what 
he likes. There is then no excuse for having a 
bad society, and we must make a good one with¬ 
out delay. For this purpose you must take power 
and you can take power over a bad society only 
by a revolution; so you must go ahead and make 
a revolution. Moreover, to achieve a compre¬ 
hensive improvement of society you need com¬ 
prehensive powers; so you must regard all 
resistance to yourself as high treason and must 
put it down mercilessly. 

This logic is, alas, familiar to us, and we 
can readily identify its more or less complete 
fulfilment from Robespierre and St. Just to 
Lenin, Bela Kun, Hitler, and Mao Tse-tung. 
But there is a progression from Robespierre to 
his successors ushich transforms Messianic 
violence from a means to an end into an aim in 
itself..Such is the final position reached by moral 
passions in their modern embodiments, whether 
in personal nihilism or in totaliurian violence. 

I call this transformation a process of moral 
inversion. 
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J. L. Talmon’s richly documented account of 
the ideas which moved the French Revolution 
and filled the revolutionary movements up to 
about 1848, makes us realise the depth of this 
transformation and supplies already some signs 
of its beginnings.* Here is the language in which 
Robespierre addressed his followers: 

But it cwsts, I assure you, pure and sensitive 
Muls; it exists, that passion, so tender, imperious, 
irresistible, the torment and joy of generous 
hearts, that deep horror of tyranny, that com¬ 
passionate zeal for the oppressed, that sacred love 
of the fatherland, that sublime and sacred love 
of humanity, without which a great revolution 
is but a manifest crime that destroys another 
crime; it exists, that generous ambition to found 
on this earth the first Republic of the world; that 
sclfislincss of men not degraded, which finds its 
celestial delight in the calm of a pure conscience 
and die charming spectacle of the public good. 
You feel it burning at this very moment in your 
souls. I feci it in my own. 

Yes, it existed, this passion of pure and sensi¬ 
tive souls, this sublime and sacred love of 
humanity—and it still exists to-day, only it no 
longer speaks of itself in these terms. 
Robespierre’s text contains some seeds of the 
more modern terms, when he speaks of that 
selfishness (egoisme) which delights in the 
public good. This phrase echoes Helvctius’ utili¬ 
tarianism, which would establish the ideals of 
humanity scientifically, by rooting them in man’s 
desire for pleasure. The next step was to reject 
humanitarian ideals as such; Bcntham con¬ 
temptuously spoke of natural rights and laws of 
nature as senseless jargon. "Utility is the supreme 
object,” he wrote, “which comprehends in itself 
law, virtue, truth, and justice.” 

We have seen that the logic of Bentham’s 
scientific morality was mercifully suspended and 
its teachings interpreted in support of liberal 
reforms in England, but on the Continent we 
see henceforth the scientific formulation of 
dynamism entering into ever more effective com¬ 
petition with its original emotional manifesta¬ 
tions. Both were revolutionary in scope, and the 
Utopian phantasies of both bordered on in¬ 
sanity; but as time went on all these inordinate 
hopes became increasingly assimilated to teach¬ 
ings claiming the authority of science. And the 
new scientific utopianism declared that the 
future society must submit absolutely to its 
scientific rulers; once politics has been elevated to 
the rank of a natural science, liberty of con- 

* J. L. Talmon, The Origin of Totalitarian Demo- 
cracy (Ixindon, 1952). 
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sclcQcc would disappear.' Tht; infallibility of 
Rousseau’s general will was transposed into the 
unassailable conclusions of a scientific sociology. 

A bout the same time, personal immoralism 
^ that had issued from Rousseau underwent 
a similar scientific incrustation. It resulted in 
the character first described by Turgenev as a 
nihilist. The line of romantic immoralists which 
Pushkin had started in Russia with the Byronian 
figure of Onegin and of Herman (the Napoleon- 
struck hero of The Queen of Spades), was not 
discontinued. Raskolnikov develops their prob¬ 
lems further, by committing a murder only to 
test the powers of his immorality. The figure of 
Raskolnikov was independently recreated by 
Nietzsche in his tragic apologia of the Pale 
Criminal in Zarathustra, and this figure, with 
others akin to it, gained popular influence in 
Germany and France. But not in Russia. The 
popular ideal of the Russian enlightened youth 
from about i860 onwards was the hard, imper¬ 
sonal scientific nihilist, first embodied in 
Turgenev’s hero, the medical student Bazarov. 

Men of this type were called “realists,” “pro¬ 
gressives,” or simply “new men.” They were 
strict materialists, who combined their total denial 
of genuinely moral ideals with a frenzied hatred 
of society on account of its immorality. Thus 
they were morally dedicated to commit any act 
of treachery, blackmail, or cruelty in the service 
of a programme of universal destruction. On 
November 21st, 1869, the nihilist leader Nechaev 
had his follower, the student Ivanov, assassin¬ 
ated in order to strengthen party discipline. This 
is the story which Dostoievsky has told in The 
Possessed, representing Ivanov by Shatov and 
Nechaev by Piotr Stepanovitch Werchovenski. 

The structure of this crime prefigured the 
murder by Stalin of his own followers; but there 
was yet some theoretical support needed. It was 
supplied by a new scientific sociology claiming 
to have proved three things: namely (i) that the 
total destruction of the existing society was the 
only method for achieving an essential improve¬ 
ment of society; (2) that nothing beyond this act 
of violence was required, or even to be con¬ 
sidered, since it was unscientific to make any 
plans for the new society; and (3) that no moral 
restraints must be observed in the revolutionary 
seizure of power, since (a) this process was 

*Scc F. A Hayek, The Counter-Revolution of 
Science (1952), particularly his study of Comte. 


historically ineviuble, and so beyond human con¬ 
trol, and (b) morality, truth, etc., were mere 
epiphenomena of class-interests so that the only 
scientific meaning of morality, truth, justice, etc., 
consisted in advancing those class-interests which 
science had proved to be ascendant. 

This scientific sociology was supplied by 
Marxism-Leninism. Though said to transform 
Socialism “from Utopia into a science,” its con¬ 
vincing power was due to the satisfaction it gave 
to the Utopian dreams which it purported to re¬ 
place. And this proved sufficient. Any factual 
objection to the theory was repelled as a reaction¬ 
ary attack against Socialism, while Socialism 
itself was safe from criticism, since any discus¬ 
sion of it had been condemned as unscientific 
speculation by Marx. Marxism provides a perfect 
ideology for a moral dynamism which could ex¬ 
press itself only in a naturalistic conception of 
man; this is its historic function. 

The generous passions of our age could now 
covertly explode inside the engines of a pitiless 
machinery of violence. The pure and sensitive 
souls to whom Robespierre had appealed still 
existed, and were indeed more numerous than 
ever, and his sublime and sacred love of 
humanity was still burning as intensely as ever. 
But these sentiments had become immanent in 
policies of manifest immorality. Their accents 
had become scientifically didactic. Here is Lenin’s 
language in the programmatic statement made 
in June 1917: 

The dictator.ship of the proletariat is a scientific 
term stating the class in question and the par¬ 
ticular form of state authority, called dictatorship, 
namely, authority based not on law, not on elec¬ 
tions, but directly on the armed force of some 
portion of the population. 

Robespierre’s terror had justified itself by its 
noble aspirations; Marx refused such justifica¬ 
tion and said that violence alone must be the 
aim of a scientific Socialism. This is moral in¬ 
version: a condition in which high moral pur¬ 
pose operates only as the hidden force of an 
openly declared inhumanity. 

I v The Possessed, the earlier type of personal 
inversion is embodied in Stavrogin, whom 
the modern political immoralist Werchovensky 
is vainly trying to draw into his conspiratorial 
organisation. But by the 20th century the two types 
become convertible into each oth^ throughout 
Europe. The personal immoralist bohemian con¬ 
verts his antj-bourgeois protest readily into social 
action by booming an “armed bohemian” and 
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thus supporting absolute violence as the only 
honest mode of political action. 

The two lines of and-nomiauism meet and 
mingle in French existentialism. Mme de Beau¬ 
voir hails the Marquis de Sade as a great 
moralist* when Sade declares through one of 
his characters: "... I have destroyed everything 
in my heart that might have interfered with my 
pleasures." And this triumph over conscience, 
as she calls it, is interpreted in terms of her own 
Marxism: “. . . Sade passionately exposes the 
bourgeois hoax which consists in erecdng class- 
interests into universal (moral) principles." 

I have said before that romanticism recognised 
the extension of nadonal power as a nation’s 
supreme right and duty. This political immoral- 
ism is also a moral inversion, akin to the per¬ 
sonal immoralism of the romantic school. 
Meinecke has shown that German Realpoliti\y 
the identilication of Might and Right in interna¬ 
tional relations, was the ultimate outcome of the 
Hegelian teaching of “immanent reason.” The 
strength of immanent morality is proved by the 
violence of manifest immorality. This, Meinecke 
thinks, is the grim truth blandly overlooked or 
hypocritically papered over by moralising states¬ 
men and English-speaking people in general. He 
admitted that-the knowledge of this truth tended 
to brutalise its holders, but thought that the 
English-speaking people had avoided this 
depravation only by turning a blind eye on the 
disparity between their teachings and their 
actions. 

A great wave of and-bourgeois immoralism 
sweeping through the minds of German youth 
in the inter-war period, formed the reservoir 
from which the SA and SS were recruited. They 
were inspired by the same truculent honesty and 
passion for moral sacrifice which turned the 
nihilists of Russia, whether romantic or scien¬ 
tistic, into the apparatchil^s of Stalinism. 

People often speak of Communism or Nazism 
as a “secular religion.” But not all fanaticism is 
religious. The passions of the total revolution 
and total wars which have devastated our age 
were not religious but moral. Their morality 
was inverted and became immanent in brute 
force because a naturalistic view of man forced 
them into this manifestation. Once they are im¬ 
manent, moral motives no longer speak in their 
own voice, and are no longer accessible to moral 

* Simone de Beauvoir, The Marquis de Sade 
(*953)1 P- 55 - “Owing to his headstrong sincerity 
... he deserves to be hailed as a great moralist." 
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arguments; such is die structure of modem 
nihilistic fanaticism. 

H ere, then, is my diagnosis of the patho¬ 
logical morality of our time. What chance 
is there of remedying this condition? 

The healer’s art must rely ultimately on the 
patient’s natural powers for recovery. We have 
unmistakable evidence of these powers in our 
case. From its origins in the French Revolution 
the great tide of dynamism had been mounting 
steadily, both spreading its benefits and causing 
its pathological perversions, during roughly 150 
years; and then—at the very centre of revolution¬ 
ary dynamism—the tide turned. Pasternak dates 
the change in Russia around 1943. It arose in an 
upsurge of national feeling. Hatred of Stalin 
gave way to the resolve of conquering Hitler in 
spite of Stalin. Victory was in sight, and with 
this prospect came the growing realisation that 
the existing system of fanatical hatreds, lies, and 
cruelties was in fact poindess. Intimations of 
freedom began to spread. These thoughts re¬ 
pudiated the core of Messianic immoralism and 
for a moment broke its magic. A process of 
sobering had set in. In 1948 ’Tito defected from 
Stalin, invoking truth and national dignity as 
principles superior to party discipline. 

The decline of ideological dynamism set in also 
on this side of the Iron Curtain. In England, in 
Germany, and in Austria, the change of heart 
was noticeable from the early 1950’s. Socialists 
who, even in notoriously reformist countries like 
Britain, had demanded a complete transforma¬ 
tion of society, began to rc-interpret their prin¬ 
ciples everywhere in terms of piecemeal progress. 

Finally, the events following the death of 
Stalin (1953) clearly revealed that a system based 
on a total inversion of morality was intrinsically 
unstable. The first act of Stalin’s successors was 
to release the thirteen doctors of the Kremlin, 
who had quite recently been sentenced to death 
on their own confession of murderous attempts 
against the life of Stalin and other members of 
the government. This action had a shattering 
effect on the Party. A young man who at that 
time was a fervent supporter of Stalinism in 
Hungary described to me how he felt when the 
news came through on the wireless. It seemed 
as if the motion picture of his whole political 
development had started running of! backwards. 

If party-truth was now to be refuted by mere 
bourgeois objectivity, then Stalin’s whole fic¬ 
titious universe would presently dissolve and so 
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the lojralty which suitained this iictioa*->and was 
in its turn sustained by it—would be destroyed 
as well. 

The alarm was justUied. For it is clear by 
now that the new masters of the Kremlin had 
acted as they did because they believed their 
position would be safer if they had more of the 
truth on their side and less against them. So 
deciding, they had acknowledged the power of 
the truth over the Party and the existence of an 
independent ground for opposition against the 
Party. And this independent ground—this new 
Mount Ararat laid bare by the receding flood of 
dynamism—was bound to expand rapidly. For 
if truth was no longer defined as that which 
serves the interests of the Party, neither would 
art, morality, or justice continue to be so defined, 
since all these hang closely together—as it has 
eventually become clearly apparent. 

S o IT came to pass that the whole system of 
moral inversion broke down in the Hun¬ 
garian and Polish risings of 1956. These move¬ 
ments were originally not rebellions against the 
Communists, but a change of mind of leading 
Communists. The Hungarian rising not only 
started, but went a long way towards victory, 
as a mere revulsion of Communist intellectuals 
from their earlier convictions. The first revolu¬ 
tionary event was the meeting of a literary circle, 
the Petofi Society, on June 27th, 1956. An 
audience of about six thousand, overflowing into 
the streets to which the proceedings were trans¬ 
mitted by loudspeakers, met for nine hours. 
Speaker after speaker demanded freedom to 
write the truth; to write about real people, real 
streets and fields, real sentiments and problems; 
to report truthfully on current events and on 
matters of history. In making these demands 
many speakers were reverting to beliefs they had 
previously abhorred and even violendy sup¬ 
pressed. 

In the months that followed these re-born 
principles worked their way rapidly further, fre¬ 
quently bursting out in self-accusations by 
^mmunist intellectuals who repented their 
previous connivance in reducing truth, justice, 
and morality, to mere instruments of the Party. 

Miklos Gimes, a leading Communist who was 
hanged by Kadar for his part in the Hungarian 
Revolution, wrote in this sense in is 

Szabadsiq on October 3rd, 1956. He asked how 
it could have happened that he himself had 
becortK unable to see the difference between 
truth and falsehood. 
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Slowly we had come to believe, at leatt with 
the greater, the dominant pan of our consdous- 
ness, that there are two kinds of truth, that the 
truth of the Party and the people can be diflerent 
and can be more important than the objective 
truth and that truth and political expediency are 
in fact identical. This is a terrible thought, yet 
its significance must be faced squarely. If there is 
a truth of a higher order than objective truth, 
if the criterion of truth is political expediency, 
then even a lie can be “true,’’ for even a lie can, 
be momentarily expedient; even a trumped-up 
political trial can be "true" in this sense for even 
such a urial can yield important political advan¬ 
tage. And so Wc arrive at the outlook which 
infected not only those who thought up the faked 
political trials but often affected even the victims; 
the outlook which poisoned our whole public life, 
penetrated the remotest corners of our thinking, 
obscured our vision, paralysed our critical facul¬ 
ties, and finally rendered many of us incapable 
of simply sensing or apprehending truth. This 
is how it was, it is no use denying it. 

Thus had the decision matured which Gyula 
Hay, since then imprisoned by Kadar, declared 
on September 22nd in Irodalmi Ujsdg: 

The best Communist writers have resolved— 
after many difficulties, serious errors, and bitter 
mental struggles—that in no circumstances will 
they ever write lies again. 

Hay realised that on these grounds all writers, 
both inside and outside the Party, were now 
reunited. In a speech made on September 17th 
he declared: 

We Hungarian writers, irrespective of party 
allegiance or philosophic convictions, form hereby 
a firm alliance for the dissemination of the truth. 

It was this alliance which lent its voice to the 
hitherto mute and powerless dissatisfaction of 
the workers. When the students marched into 
the streets to hold their forbidden demonstration, 
tens of thousands streamed from the factories 
to join them. Within hours the army had 
changed camp, the secret police was dissolved. 
The heavily armed and severely disciplined 
organisation of a totalitarian state evapor«'ted 
overnight, because its convictions had been con¬ 
sumed by its own newly-awakened conscience. 

This upsurge of truth resembled up to a point 
the Enlightenment of the 18th century, but it 
differed from it profoundly. For the Encyclo¬ 
paedists were not repudiating a steing of lies 
which they had deliberately swallowed, in order 
to streng^en their own political convictions. 
There was no occasion for them to restore a 
belief in truth and morality, which had never 
been questioned by the ordiodoxy they were 
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attacking* aor ever been Korned by themselves. 

By contrast, the process of the Communist 
revulsion has been dramatically told by the 
Polish poet Adam Waczek, himself a Party 
stalwart, in his Poem for Adults, written a year 
before Uic events in Hungary started. Fourier 
had promised that Socialism would turn the 
seas into lemonade, and so the Party members 
had eagerly swallowed sea water as if it were 
lemonade. But eventually their stomachs turned 
and from time to time they had to retire and 
vomit. The word “vomiting” has since become 
a technical term for describing the recoil of 
morally inverted man: the act by which he 
violently turns himself right way up. A new 
term was needed, because nothing of this kind 
had ever happened before. 

T h e Hungarian Revolution is the paradigm 
of an intellectual movement which, in less 
dramatic forms, has spread all through the area 
of receding dynamism, almost everywhere out¬ 
side Communist China. The Soviet Government 
has condemned its manifestation within its own 
domain as revisionism, and I think the name 
“revisionism” may be applied to the different 
forms of this movement everywhere. 

Revisionisrst. recoils from a negation. The 
negation took place when the Enlightenment, 
having secularised Christian hopes, destroyed 
itself by moral inversion; and the recoil from 
this negation occurred when moral inversion 
proved unstable in its turn. This recoil is the 
source of all revisionism. 

But, unfortunately, to recognise these ante¬ 
cedents is to call in question all the ideas which 
have hitherto guided revisionist movements. 
A re-awakened national feeling has been one 
of these ideas. Pasternak tells us how it human¬ 
ised the Soviet regime during the war; it has 
then served the restoration of humane ideals in 
Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia; and it has 
formed new bonds of civility in France under 
de Gaulle. And perhaps above all, it has re¬ 
juvenated the ancient societies of Asia and 
Africa, creating, along with much wasteful strife, 
new popular communities which transcend the 
ideological conflicts of European dynamism. 

Another revisionist idea lay in the new-found 
alliance between nbcralism and religious beliefs. 
The churches seemed to recall modern man 
from a state beyond nihilism to his condition 
before the secular enlightenment. And finally, 
the sceptical mood of the Enlightenment itself 
has be» given a new lease of life. The more 


sober, pragmatist attitude towards public affairs 
which has spread since i^o through F-n gland 
and America, Germany and Austria, reproduces 
in its repudiation of ideological strife the attitude 
of Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists towards 
religious bigotry. 

But revision cannot succeed by merely return' 
ing to ideas which have already proved unstable. 
The rule of a dogmatic authority is no more 
acceptable to-day than it was in the days of 
Voltaire. We shall not go back on the scientific 
revolution which has secularised extensive 
domains of knowledge. We shall not go back 
either on the hopes of Christianity and become 
as calmly indifferent to social wrongs as secular¬ 
ised antiquity had been. And national feeling 
has proved in the past no safeguard against the 
descent of dynamism into moral inversion. In 
fact, all the logical antecedents of inversion are 
present to-day fust as they were before. Can the 
very channels which had previously led into 
moral inversion now offer a retreat from it? 

All the same, we have arrived beyond nihilism 
to-day, even though the place at which we have 
arrived is similar to that where we stood before 
it and cannot foresee the creative possibilities by 
which men may discover an avenue which will 
not lead back to nihilism. But one possibility 
should be mentioned. Perhaps the present recoil 
may be stabilised by the upsurge of a more clear¬ 
sighted political conscience. We might conceiv¬ 
ably achieve a kind of suspended logic, like that 
which kept England and America so happily 
backward on the road to disaster, and indeed 
this might come about the way it had in Eng¬ 
land. The religious wars of Europe reached this 
country in mid-iyth century and strife tore Eng¬ 
land for many years. One king was beheaded, 
another deposed. But the settlement of 1688, the 
Petition of Rights, the doctrine of John Locke, 
have put an end to this conflict and established, 
for the first time since the rise of Christianity, 
the foundations of a secular society. Civility pre¬ 
vailed over religious strife and a society was 
founded which was dynamic and yet united. 
May not Europe repeat this feat? May we not 
learn from the disasters of the past forty years 
to establish a civic partnership, united in its 
resolve on continuous reforms—our dynamism 
restrained by the knowledge that radicalism will 
throw us back into disaster the moment we try 
to act out its principles literally? 

It may happen. But this is hardly a legitimate 
field for speculation; for from here on¬ 
wards, thought must take on the form of action. 



Two Poems by Ted Hughes 

An Otter 

I 

Underwater eyes, an eel’s 

Oil of water body, neither fish nor beast is the otter : 

Four-legged yet water-gifted, to outfish fish; 

With webbed feet and long ruddering tail 
And a round head like an old tomcat. 

Brings the legend of himself * 

From before wars or burials, in spite of hounds and vermin-poles; 
Does not take root like the hadger. Wanders, cries; 

Gallops along land he no longer belongs to; 

Re-enters the water by melting. 

Of neither water nor land. Seeking 
Some world lost when first he dived, that he cannot come at since. 
Takes his changed body into the holes of lakes; 

As if blind, cleaves the stream’s push till he licks 
The pebbles of the source. From sea 

To sea crosses in three nights 

lake a king in hiding. Crying to the old shape of the starlit land, 
Over the sunken farms where tlie bats go round, 

Without answer. Till light and birdsong come 
Walloping up roads with the milk wagon. 


II 

Now the hunt’s lost him. Pads on mud 
Among sedges, nostrils a surface bead, 

The otter remains, hours. The air. 

Circling the globe, tainted and necessary, 

Mingling tobacco-smoke, hounds and parsley. 

Comes carefully to the sunk lungs. 

So the self under the eye lies, 

Attendant and vrithdrawn. The otter belongs 

In double robbery and concealment— 

From water that nourishes and drowns, and from land 
Tliat gave him his length and the mouth of the hound 
He keeps fat in the limpid integument 

Reflections live on. The heart beats thick. 

Big trout muscle out of the dead cold: 

Blood is the belly of logic and he will lick 
The fishbone bare. And can take stolen hold 

On a bitch otter in a field full 
Of nervous horses, but linger nowhere. 

Yanked above hounds, reverts t? nothing at all. 

To this long pelt over the back of a chair. 
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Pike 

Pike, three inches long, perfect 

Pike in all parts, green tigering the gold. 

Killers from the egg: the malevolent aged grin. 

They dance on the surface among the flies. 

Or move, stunned by their own grandeur. 

Over a bed of emerald, silhouette 
Of submarine delicacy and horror. 

A hundred feet long in their world. 

In ponds, under the heat-struck lily pads— 

Gloom of their stillness: 

Logged on last year's black leaves, watching upwards. 
Or hung in an amber cavern of weeds 

The jaws’ hooked clamp and fangs 
Not to be changed at tliis date; 

A life subdued to its instrument; 

The gifls kneading quietly, and the pectorals. 

Three we kept behind glass, 

Jungled in weed: three inches, four. 

And four and a half: fed fry to them— 

Suddenly there were two. Finally one 

With a sag belly and the grin it was bom with. 

And indeed they spare nobody 
Two, six pounds each, over two feet. 

High and dry and dead in the willow-herb— 

One jammed past its gills down the other’s gullet: 
The outside eye stared: as a vice locks— 

The same iron in this eye 
Though its film shrank in death. 

A pond I fished, fifty yards across, 

Whose lilies and muscular tench 
Had outlasted every visible stone 
Of the monastery that planted them— 

Stilled legendary depth; 

It was as deep as England. It held 

Pike too immense to stir, so immense and old 

That past nightfall I dared not cast 

But silently cast and fished 

With the hair frozen on my head 

For what might move, for what eye might move. 

The still splashes on the dark pond, 

Owb hushing the floating woods 
Frail on my ear against llie dream 
Darkness beneath night’s darkness had freed. 

That rose slowly towards me, watching. 
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A Conversation with George Kennan 

By Melvin J, Lasky , 


T here has been much recent discussion 
oj the possibility of a slow change in 
the development of Soviet aims and 
goals towards something approaching more 
Western ideals and perhaps even Western 
methods. I wonder whether in your own pro¬ 
fessional field—diplomatic history—your experi¬ 
ences also lead you to that conclusion. Are 
Soviet historians wording towards an ideal of 
greater truth in historical writing? What have 
their reactions been to your own two formidable 
volumes in the field of Russian history? 

Kennan: One certainly could not say any 
such thing about ofhcial Soviet historiography. 
In recent years the “ideological section” of the 
Central Committee in Moscow appears to have 
been in the hands of people who hold the most 
violent prejudices of the Stalin era. These are 
eoplc who consider the fund of historical 
nowledgc not something which we study with 
a view to trying to determine what is true and 
what is not true, what really happened and 
what didn’t happen, but rather as a .sort of a 
great tremendous jack-pot, out of which you 
select whatever fact you need at the moment to 
bolster up a propaganda thesis, I must say that 
in all the record of modern tendentiousness, I 
have never seen anything as extreme as the 
recent official Russian historiography dealing 
with anything that concerns the Soviet Union 
itself. When I read this material, I can only 
conclude cither that these people (and the Com¬ 
munist Party in Russia) are utterly unable to 

This "dialogue^’ was tape-recorded recently 
at a conference of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom held in Switzenand, which Mr. 
Kennan (among others: Raymond Aron, 

/. Robert Oppenheimer, Michael Polanyi, /. L. 

Talmost, Asol(a Mehta) attended. 


take any realistic account of the nature of Soviet 
power and of its experiences in the past; or else 
they know very well what the facts have been, 
ana are terribly frightened that other people 
should learn of them. They make an extraordi¬ 
nary effort—an effort that sometimes seems 
almost to border on abnormality—to distort the 
past and to build up the image of a mistreated, 
innocent Soviet government which never did 
anything wrong, never made a mistake, and 
which found, among its neighbours and the 
other powers of this earth, only regimes of the 
most villainous and diabolical intentions. 

But could it not be that such methods are 
beginning to engender some new type of con¬ 
flict somewhere in Soviet intellectual or his¬ 
torical circles—a conflict between their ideal of 
truth (and what they might thin\ of as 
"scientific objectivity”) and this ruthless and 
fairly cynical approach to documents and facts? 

Kennan: I am absolutely confident that such 
a conflict exists and that it is destined to grow. 
We arc beginning to sec Soviet historians at 
international congresses; we read their journals 
—they obviously wish us to do so—and they 
read ours; they wish to be considered as serious 
historians, and many of them are. All this is 
going to mean, it seems to me, an inevitable 
confrontation of Russian scholars with the 
actual factual evidence. I cannot sec ho,w it 
could be otherwise. History is, after all, both a 
form of literature and a form of science; but 
as a form of science it exerts, in the last analysis, 
its own discipline on those who occupy them¬ 
selves with it, and particularly those wno begin 
to do so while they are sdll young. I think that 
you cannot ask a person to constitute himself 
as an historian who will in a certain area pursue 
the truth and in another area pursue untruth. 
This is too unnatural an occupation. I am sure 
it will nflt work over the long run. Younger 
Soviet scholars are, after all, not told diat they 
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should be complete prapanudists. They are told 
that diere is « certain Add here l<a Ultimate 
research. They are not going to be able to 
resist the infectious and the disciplinary quality 
of the pursuit of truth itself. 

But I wonder what happens at an interna¬ 
tional conference in a debate between a “bour¬ 
geois historian” (and I suppose tha^s what you 
are labelled) and a “scientific socialist his¬ 
torian", when you get on to the subject of a 
document, or a footnote, or an exact date? Can 
one actually convince them because of this vague 
professional allegiance to the truth? Will they 
concede that the truth is above classes? How 
much do they still thinly they can "get away 
with"? 

Kennan: I think that the actually documented 
and proven fact is a thing which they are 
obliged to recognise. All their efforts to get 
away from it will normally be in the field of 
interpretation. The tendentious ones try to 
select the facts that suit their particular thesis. 
Sometimes they are a bit callous in this. They 
select material which they think will sound 
factual or perhaps, for all I know, they may 
believe to be factual. I do think, however, that 
there is a certain common ground of respect for 
the provable fact on the basis of which we can 
discuss and argue. Frustrating as it may seem, 
it is a process to which we ought to subject 
ourselves; we ought to go through with it, and 
patiently. Over the long run, I am sure it will 
have its effect. 

D o you feel that in this field, as in many 
others, cultural exchange will have a 
reciprocal influence, or will it be all rather one¬ 
sided? 

Kennan: Oh, no. I am sure it will have 
reciprocal influence in every respect—and 
neither all to their advantage, nor to ours. I 
think there arc things we can learn from them. 
But of course, the Soviet government has a 
curious idea of cultural exchange. For them it 
should have very closely defined limits, and 
should take place only in brief episodes which 
do»not permit of any prolonged acquaintance 
or contact between the people on both sides. 
This seems to me regrettable and unworthy. 
They arc not really so weak that they have to 
worry if one of their scholars carries on a per¬ 
sonal correspondence, or has personal acquain¬ 
tanceships in the outside world. 

I have followed, of course, the Soviet com¬ 
ments on your own boo\s. Isn’t it a rather 
depressing debate? Here is some particular 
event of s^iy, or tgig, or ig2i, and you 
approach it in the light of your own idea of 
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what a fact is, and what a proper interpretetha 
is. They appnach the same fact, ignore it, or 
displace it with another self-created fact. 

Kennan: One thing, for example, on which 
I was very much surprised to be criticised was 
the interpretation of Lenin’s decree on peace, 
which was published on the day after the 
Revolution, and which called upon the warring 
powers to lay down their arms. Now this decree 
was written in such a way as seemed to me to 
appeal to people directly over the heads of 
governments; it was of quite an inflammatory 
nature. It was coupled with a demand that 
colonies be instandy released, and other rather 
flamboyant propaganda to which the Allied 
governments at that moment of extremity could 
certainly not have been e:imectcd to accede. I 
therefore pictured this as, first and foremost, a 
political and propaganda move designed to gain 
the confidence of the working masses in the 
warring countries, but not a serious bid to the 
governments for peace. I thought this was self- 
evident. But it appears to have aroused par¬ 
ticular irritation with the Soviet historians. They 
cling to the theory that it was a perfectly 
normal bid in good faith by the Russians for 
an end to the war. Which rather surprises me. 
I don’t think their early historians would have 
said this. But it suits the needs of the present 
peace campaign, and they think it more impor¬ 
tant, apparently, to distort the real meaning of 
Lenin’s actions in the interests of their present 
peace campaign than to bring out the historical 
truth of the early years of their regime. This 
seems to me quite extraordinary, really. I’m 
sure that Lenin himself, were he alive to-day, 
would write in contemptuous repudiation of all 
this. He would say, “Of course, we were revolu¬ 
tionaries, and of course what we were working 
for was the world revolution. We were not 
pacifists for the sake of pacifism.” 

But isn’t this really a hang-over from the 
Stalinist era? Then there was such a patho¬ 
logical sense of insecurity that they couldn’t 
even adopt their normal Marxist method of say¬ 
ing, “Loo\. things have changed. The situation 
at that time was thus and so. The situation to¬ 
day is somewhat different. No contradiction at 

alir 

Kennan: Yes, that’s quite true. There is a 
curious sort of a duality to-day in the person¬ 
ality of the Soviet government. One secs that 
certain phases of Soviet life are controlled and 
shaped by persons who have quite a lot of con¬ 
fidence in the new Russia, and find unnecessary 
these devices of the Stalin age. But certain other 
forms of Soviet intellectual life, including the 
writing of history, still seem to be, so fer as 
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the Party itself is concerned, under the influence 
of people of whom that cannot be saidj and 
who cling to all the timidity and all the narrow¬ 
ness. Still, I would like to say this: if one boks 
at the work of many of the younger Soviet his¬ 
torians, one sees that they have been obliged for 
disciplinary reasons, and in order to be able to 
publish their work at all, to cast it in the terms 
of some of these stereotyped concepts of present 
Party doctrine. But if one looks at the substance 
of tneir articles, usually in the middle instead 
of the beginning or the end, one sees that they 
have done some very serious and very competent 
and very useful research on various problems. 
And I think that, in itself, is a symptom that 
a bolder, a more confident, a more worthy 
approach to the whole exercise of history is 
gradually coming to the Soviet historical frater¬ 
nity. 

Wouldn’t you ma\e a distinction here 
between the natural and the social sciences? 
Objectivity in the laboratory has certain prac¬ 
tical advantages, and it mast have been a fairly 
objective Soviet science which resulted in 
Sputnil{ and Lunili^. But objectivity in the social 
sciences surely has completely different Iffnds of 
consequences. They may want the practical 
results of truth and logic and objectivity when 
they issue in technological power. But will they 
ever want results which lead to a ^ind of intel¬ 
lectual facility and flexibility, to a certain 
tolerance, to a certain ability to see two sides of 
the question, to a certain scepticism—in other 
words, to all the worst virtues of “bourgeois 
liberalism”? 

Kennan; Well, they may not want it, but they 
are going to find that there is no other way for¬ 
ward except through the freedom of the mind. 

I am convinced of this, and I think that the 
entire younger generation in Russia feels this 
instinctively, and would be terribly, terribly 
reluctant to go the other way at this point in 
history. 

If, then, this development goes further, and 
barring unforeseen set-bacl(s and crises, do you 
foresee a cultural and intellectual situation, 
where, when a boo\ li^e Boris PasternaJ(’s 
comes on to the des\s of the Soviet Publishing 
House, they could publish it and distribute it 
and review it and discuss it without feeling that 
the very bases of their society were being under¬ 
mined^ 

Kennan: I think we are almost on the verge 
of that situation to-day. We may not even be 
far from the publication of Pasternak's novel 
in Russia. It would not have been so shocking 
for them to have done this at the start—nothing 
would have happened—the regime wouldn’t 
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have fallen.... It would merely have meant that 
the literature available to Russian people, 
which is already a rich literature and very much 
preoccupied with moral values, would have been 
further enriched by one more great novel, deal¬ 
ing with very much the same problems that 
Tolstoy and Dostoievsky and others, have dealt 
with. 1 suspect that they must have been very 
close to the publication of it Again, it is only 
a rather shabby timidity, and one which seems 
to me quite unworthy of a country as great as 
this and as strong as this, which prevented them 
from doing it. , 

Was it essentially, then, only a bureaucratic, 
short-sighted top-level decision? 

Kennan: I think so, one that they will live to 
regret from their own standards. I think they 
would have had far less trouble had they per¬ 
mitted the publication of this book; it would 
have been a sign of strength on their part and 
would have been taken as such by the younger 
people. After all, Mr. Khrushchev, I am sure, 
doesn’t feel that they have anything to be 
ashamed of; he feels their record is one that can 
stand the scrutiny of daylight. Why not permit 
one honest and sensitive novel out of the early 
period of the Civil War to be published? This 
novel gave a picture," it is true, of the Civil War 
as a period of great confusion. Well, everyone 
in Russia knows that that’s what it was I This 
was not an anti-Soviet novel; the people on 
the Left were not portrayed as fools or villains. 
I cannot understand this fear of having it said 
that life is what everybody knows it is. 

II 

SHOULD like to shift the scene, for the next 
series of questions, from the Soviet world to 
the Western world, where surely there isn't a 
fear of any single book ®/ where every 

year possibly not literary masterpieces like 
Pasternak's “zhivago” but in the field of criti¬ 
cism and belles-lettres, a whole shelf-full of 
books are published which criticise, expose, and 
almost annihilate the very social-political founda¬ 
tions of Western society. Would you say that this 
is an unqualified source of strength? You hflve 
often dwelt on the “negative side” of Ameri¬ 
can culture. One sees much with one’s eyes, of 
course; but the major sources of information and 
persuasion are the big books of sociolopsts, 
economists, and political scientists. We look to 
a man like Galbraith to tell us what is wrong 
with our economic mores, we look to a man 
like Riesman to tell us where our psychological 
and social blockages occur. 1 have the feeling 
that we in the West all too easily say, "Of 
course, thele books are written in criticism— 
therefore ours is a healthy society." Isn't tfust a 
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bit like sayittg that because there are ten bril¬ 
liant surgeons on hand to analyse a ease of 
cancer, therefore the case of cancer isn't really 
as bad as it originally was? Can a balance be 
struck between our developing society and the 
critical intelligence that is being brought to 
bear on its problems? 

Kennan: Well, 1 think you have come depres- 
singly dose to it with this analogy of the ten 
ood doctors. I must say that I think these books 
avc been extremely valuable, but I can’t tell 
you what “beneficial effect” they have had in 
our society. I have been rather disappointed in 
our own American literature. We have had a 
whole series of novels which gave a bitterly 
critical picture of society, but so many of these 
books appear to me to reflect in their cynicism 
and in meir hopelessness precisely the same evils 
against which tney were written. 

So many do seem so cheap in style and vulgar 
in intention. Think ®/ ^^tv many have been 
written for the very same commercial motives 
which are condemned in their leading char¬ 
acters. 

Kennan; Yes, exactly 1 But I would not say 
the same of the earlier “angry” period of the 
American novel—the time of Sinclair Lewis, 
Sherwood Anderson, John Dos Passos, Stein¬ 
beck, Thomtis. Wolfe, Eugene O’Neill. This 
was a more genuine critical literature with 
higher standards. Here was a real and deep 
search for the positive and for beauty, and not 
just the commercialisation of the negative. 

Or could it be, George, that just as in certain 
historic epochs some of the best talents of the 
age went into painting, and in others into 
music; possibly this older American generation 
could express the conflict between conscience 
and society in the form of plays and novels, and 
our best contemporaries find themselves in 
social science, sociology, economics, criticism? 

Kennan: It’s perfectly possible, and un¬ 
doubtedly, obviously I suppose, true. One sees 
this when one looks at the history of art and 
literature. To me these changes are very 
mysterious. I always wish that I knew why they 
occurred—why we should have had, for 
example, in the aftermath of World War I, so 
magnificent a flowering of literature in the 
United States—poetry and drama and the novel 
—as we actually did in the 20’s, in that 
absolutely crazy, cock-eyed epoch, where the 
superficial values of society have never been less 
impressive. Nevertheless, underneath the sur¬ 
face we had those very remarkable people, 
whereas now we have them, (|uite as you say, in 
the other field of the social sciences. 
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Perhaps, then, if we are not exactly hoping to 
heal the cancerous sores in our own society, we 
are doing something for the social or fwtkei 
hygiene of the rest of the Western world? In 
England and in Germany, throughout all of 
Western Europe, enlightened opinion teems to 
be turning to American social scientists. Could 
it be that we are in a way forerunners in both 
the disease and the diagnosis? 

Kennan: Actually, of course, something very 
important is being done for American society 
in all this critical turmoil. The analogy you 
offer is faulty, because one cannot regard Ameri¬ 
can society as hopelessly diseased. Every bit of 
self-scrutiny in a democratic society is nealthy, 
and as our society is going to go on, for better 
or for worse, barring some catastrophe of the 
atom, it is certainly bound to be influenced by 
honest and penetrating sclf-crilicism. And not 
only that. Somehow we Americans have made 
ourselves guilty over the course of the decades of 
great arrogance. Not the sort of ostentatious 
and cruel arrogance that has been exhibited by 
certain classes in Europe in the past, but a sort 
of childish arrogance about the virtues of our 
own society. It has not been a particularly nice 
trait. It has offended a great many people in 
the outside world. I think the spectacle of 
Americans actually looking at themselves, can¬ 
didly and unsparingly, trying for the first time 
to get away from the romanticism of the 19th 
century, from the excitement and the provincial¬ 
ism of the whole frontier experience, taking 
account of themselves as a mature people—this 
is very inspiring. 


B ut there has not only been this "childish¬ 
ness” or childish naiveti about American 
virtues. Surely over the last half-century, Henry 
James and after, Americans have also a naive, 
possibly childishly naive idea of their own vices. 
As if they were peculiarly American vices. The 
tale is familiar: there is no darkness in America; 
there are no chdteaux; there is no tradition; 
American streets are rectangular and with no 
mis-shapen shadows where the spirit could 
dwell. And this was felt to be so because 
America was a new country and Europe was 
the vaunted scene of culture and humanist 
values. Now, we are all be^nning to see a bit 
more clearly. We all share the problems of a 
commercial, industrial mass-society. We are all 
innocents, all decadents, all capitalists, all 
socialists, all bewildered angries. Suddetdy we 
realise that maybe we're all in the same boat, 
or to go back to the old image—all on the same 
surgical table. Or are there some virtues and 
vices which are common to the West, and some 
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virtues and vices tvhich are peculisw to Ameri¬ 
can civilisation? 

Kennan: Our troubles are in part the troubles 
of the West, though not always with the same 
denee of intensity. In other respects, they are 
rather unique with ourselves. S^ifically Ameri¬ 
can, and not so relevant to Western Europe, is 
the enormous factor of wastefulness—the abso¬ 
lutely absurd wastefulness of American society. 

I am thinking of the relative thoughtlessness 
with which mis society exhausts ite natural 
resources, in deference to the dictatorship of 
commercial considerations; also the over-produc¬ 
tion, as Galbraith pointed out, of all goods which 
can be commercially sold, and the under-produc¬ 
tion of social services through the public 
authority. 

Private wealth and public squalor. 

Kennan: Yes, “private wealth and public 
squalor.” I have also in mind the real damage 
that we have done to ourselves by the uncritical 
admission into our lives of the results of new 
technology. Of that, the automobile is exhibit 
No. I. I mink a growing number of Americans 
arc persuaded that we have done untold damage 
to our society by permitting this sudden revolu¬ 
tion in transportation from rails to the auto¬ 
mobile. These two media of transportation have 
a precisely different disciplinary effect in the 
social sense—the railway, which was capable of 
accepting and disgorging its loads at fixed 
points, created the great railway metropolis of 
the 19th century, with all its unity, all its cul¬ 
tural excitement, all the things that made the 
great railway metropolises of that time what 
they were: London, Berlin, Chicago. The auto¬ 
mobile has exactly the opposite effect. It is in¬ 
capable of accepting or disgorging any great load 
of human bodies at any one place. It must frag¬ 
mentise and explode that which has been united; 
and we have now succeeded in a land which 
prides itself on its local community, its local 
governmental arrangements, the “old New Eng¬ 
land town meeting,” and so forth—we have 
succeeded in disintegrating the American com¬ 
munity to an absolutely appalling degree: creat¬ 
ing a complete chasm between the life and work, 
between the cultural centre and the place where 
influential people live, between real political 
power on the one hand and real economic and 
social power on the other. In every way we have 
fragmentised the elements of community at 
home. And we have had nothing very much 
to put in the place of those we have destroyed. 
When you see the depressing state of our great 
cities to-day, something which is far worse than 
the general aspect of our lives outside them, 
you realise the truth of this. Now thb was only 
one gadget—the internal combustion engine— 
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which we, without diinking, permitted to carry 
out diis important revolution in our lives. There 
are certainly others—television is another very 
questionable one. I think it is high time we 
learned to ask ourselves how peo^e ought to 
five. There are some parts of Europe wl^, it 
seems to me, some very tolerable solutions to 
these thinn have been found. In Switzerland, 
for exampte, the automobile and the railway, the 
bicycle and the human legs, exist very coInfor^ 
ably side by side. Elsewhere they are all at odds 
with each other and there is complete chaos. I 
am pleading her* simply for a recognition of the 
subtlety and depth of the public problem in¬ 
volved—the problem involved for public 
authority in asking itself how is it desirable 
that people should live. What facilities should 
be given to them for life and work, how their 
lives should be arranged geographically, what 
opportunities ought to be offered to them for 
the use of their leisure. I don’t want to tell 

a le how to use their leisure; I do think they 
„ t to have more opportunities than just the 
television set, or the local movie theatre. And 
isn’t it up to us to create this? 

Ill 

H1 s contemporary crisis would seem to be 
bound up with the problem of growth as 
a Western practice, possibly even as a Western 
fetish. Certainly to-day, as we see more and 
more, it has become something of an Eastern 
ideal. Doesn’t the pattern embrace both under¬ 
developed countries as well as over-developed 
countries? The over-development is because of 
excessive growth—the under-development is 
because growth has not yet ta\en place. 

Kennan: Well, anyone can sec why the under¬ 
developed countries are terribly interested in this 
problem of economic growth. One can even 
understand why they arc tempted to make a 
sort of fetish out of it. I personally think that 
they arc making a great mistake to wish to 
change their societies with the speed with which 
they actually seem to wish to do this. It is my 
own belief that if you change the lives of people 
so rapidly that the experience of the father,,the 
wisdom of the father, become irrelevant to the 
needs of the son, you have done something very 
dangerous—you have broken the organic bond 
in the family, and you have created emotional 
trauma in the minds of young people. That is 
why I am a conservative. I think that the pace 
of change should always remain such that the 
arents have something to give to their children, 
can remember very well the image of my own 
father, when he was a mat deal older man I 
am to-day^ was bom nefore our Civil War). 
In his old age, I, as a boy, could sense his 
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depressioii aad oohappiness at the realisation 
that dvia wat an age nc didn't iinderstand; and 
that he had very little that was useful to tell me. 
But actually the modesty he showed in recog¬ 
nising this, was itself a ^at help to nw. . . . 
I think that these leaders in the under-developed 
areas, who pursue economic growth with such 
concentrated passion, and are willing to sacri¬ 
fice every other value to it, are mistaken. Nor 
do I, personally, see why one has to take the 
position that economic growth is essential to the 
health of our own Western society. I am con¬ 
stantly troubled by the things that I see written 
—and from very respectable economists—which 
reflect the view that our society can prosper and 
be what it should be only it it o{Krates in a 
constant dynamic context—a quantitatively 
dynamic context. 

Are you suggesting a cjualitative turn in 
Western energy and dynamism, rather than the 
(juantitatipe turn? / wonder whether your con- 
servatisrn—or can one really speaf(^ of a l(tnd of 
“revolutionary conservatism"?—can bear the 
burden of such a programme? What will be 
the equivalent of economic growth and econo¬ 
mic dynamism in a country li\e the U.S,A. 
which for i^o years has been more or less ex¬ 
clusively devoted to that perspective? William 
fames once used to worry about the moral equi¬ 
valent of war What is the moral equivalent of 
prosperity? 

Kennan: Growth certainly shouldn’t be an 
end in itself. It is supposed to serve some pur¬ 
pose. You sec, what worries me about the pro¬ 
spect of unlimited, quantitative growth, is that 
this involves certain consequences that seem to 
me obviously undesirable. In the first place, if 
you are going to have unlimited produc¬ 
tive growth, it implies also a steady growth in 
population and labour supply. And mis really 
frightens me. While we are not entirely an 
“over-populated country,” there arc large por¬ 
tions of me United States that already have mlly 
as many people in them as I would like to see 
them have. As you know, we expect soon to 
have a single semi-urban band all the way from 
the state of Maine down to Virginia, down the 
wflole East coast—without really any open 
country or agriculture between. This is what 
my friend Jean Gottmann calls “Megalopolis,” 
and a very bad use of land it is. It disrupts the 
community and the structure of local political 
life: it takes much too much land out of culti¬ 
vation; it is ugly; it is a poor way for people 
to live. I don’t want to see mis jrapula- 
tion growth condnue indefinitely in our 
country. Furthermore, economic growth—un¬ 
limited quantitative growth-^eans, it seems to 
me, a continued, rather reckless exhaustion of 


natural resources. I am afraid that if it con- 
^ues in the spirit it is moving in at present, 
it also means a continued contamination of 
nature by man. This is a thing which worries 
me a great deal. There are not only the effects 
of atomic tests, the effects on the atmosphere; 
there is also the question of atomic waste, not 
just from the weapons development, but even 
from the peaceful uses of atomic energy. There 
is also the question of the use of highly poison¬ 
ous insecticides in agriculture. People do this 
absolutely recklessly: they take aeroplanes, fly 
over a field in which they want to get rid of 
one given bug, poison they-don’t-know-what, 
and upset the balance of nature very badly. 
There is the question of modern detergents, 
which are used in the homes in increasing num¬ 
bers and are flowing out into the seas and doing 
certain things to the seas and to the vegetation 
life—things of which reputable scientists tell me 
we know only that the results are incalculable 
and irreversible, and we will not know for 
thirty or forty or fifty years what they really arc. 
Now, this seems to me frivolous in the ex¬ 
treme, and defensible only if you say that the 
only thing that counts for us is these few re¬ 
maining years of our own lives—that we arc 
absolutely unconcerned as to the future, and for 
the lives of our children. There arc other things 
I could mention. We know what tlic situation 
is with smog in so many crowded cities, making 
life extremely unpleasant and unhealthy. ... It 
is all related to this spirit of expansion at all 
costs. I think it is high time we began to think 
about it. I’m all against it. 

B u T it's at least a century since we were told 
that we've spent enough time “interpreting 
the world" and the time has come “to change 
it" Something must be done. But the surpris¬ 
ing and paradoxical thing is that you are a con¬ 
servative. I suppose you want not to “stop 
change" in some conservative or reactionary 
way of the last century, but rather to divert it. 
And not only divert it, but even revolutionise 
many institutions and many qualities of life. If 
/ understand you correctly, you've come around 
to a feeling that public intervention is needed 
more than ever before—to a hind of new 
“dirigisme” in American and in We<tem life 
generally. 

Kennan: True. What 1 have in mind is not 
to stop change; it is not that at all. It is merely 
to govern its nature, because it has been taking 
a course which is completely uncontrolled, and 
in which the motivating impulses appear to 
have come from acquisitive private groupi. 
These groups should not be permitted to have 
an absolute free hand. Actually, I think there 
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is need for great change in our society. When 
I say we should stop the fetish of growth in 
the quantitative sense, I don't mean that there 
are not very very interesting and progressive and 
drastic things that need to be done. For one 
thing, our big cities need to be torn up and put 
together again. We have all become very keenly 
aware of the extremely unhealthy nature of the 
development of our cities over the past fifty 
years. The blocking of the central area; the 
moving of the people who have political and 
social influence out beyond the realms of the 
city; the sucking into the centre of the city of 
people at the very lowest level of education and 
income; the civic abandonment of these poor 
people by the more influential ones; the aban¬ 
donment of the city administration to the people 
who make themselves leaders among these 
groups of extreme poverty—all this has given 
to our cities not only the depressing outward 
aspect that they have, but it has ruined them 
as cultural and political communities. There 
simply is no more element of community in 
them. Men cannot relate themselves in a proper 
way to the other men with whom they work 
and the men that live around them. There is 
no clear-cut definition of what is “community” 
in the neighbourhood of these great exploded 
cities of ours any more. 

Is there a similar development in the small 
towns, or is this only true of New Yor\, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles? 

Kennan: What is happening in the small 
towns is also quite disturbing. I've seen it in 
my own village in Pennsylvania. The village 
used to have a political and communal life. 
People really lived there; their children went to 
school there; they went to church there; they 
did their shopping there; they worked there. 
To-day this is all changed. The village has 
become a row of houses along a highway, 
twenty-four minutes by automobile from the big 
industrial town of York. How many miles it is, 
is not important. Time has become important, 
not distance. These people arc related to the 
industrial town of York, only by time, not by 
distance. And they arc no longer neighbours of 
each other. There are some that work in the 
village, but a great many others don't—nor do 
they go to church there, nor do the young 
people do their courting there. The village is 
only a sort of a row of dormitories where they 
happen to sleep; it doesn't even maintain a 
policeman any more. They say: it costs money; 
and after ail we're all just a lot of houses on a 
highway; and most of the things that happen 
here happen on the highway, and let the state 
police come in and settle it Well, you sec here 
the disintegration and corruption of the very 


roots of local government by this extreme 
mobility and dispersal which we Mrmitted to 
come into the community. The village used to 
have a railway—-the railway doesn't exist any 
more. It has no bus connection with any other 
lace. Nobody can live in this village unless he 
as an automobile to get in and out 

This is, of course, to a far lesser extent, as 
we’ve already conceded, happening elsewhere. 
Isn't it happening in the subtopian developments 
of England? Certainly the British are very much 
concerned about it, although they haven’t 
reached the point disenchantment with high¬ 
ways — they’re just on the verge of being en¬ 
chanted with the idea of having their first 
hundred-mile stretch. 

Kennan: One hundred miles? 

They haven’t built more than that. In fact, 
they say that the Romans built more during 
their years in England than the Anglo-Saxons 
built in the last ten centuries. Their enchant¬ 
ment is just beginning. The Germans have built 
their highways, and all their big cities, Frank¬ 
furt, Munich, Hamburg, are absolutely choired 
with traffic. There isn’t a conceivable mathe¬ 
matical way of getting the traffic in and out of 
most of those urban labyrinths. And the smaller 
towns are also beginning to ta\e on this char¬ 
acter, as formidable prospering factories come in 
and set up their machinery on the outskirts. 
Where will the cultural, the intellectual, the 
moral resources come from—not only in America 
but in the West—in order to get a new vision 
of what we want to do? Is it "sociology" that’s 
going to revivify us? Will it be same political 
leader who is going to come and give us a con¬ 
cept of a New Deal? How do you foresee the 
turn of events? 

Kennan: Perhaps it will be not just one politi¬ 
cal leader, but a number of political leaders, as 
the understanding of these contemporary evils 
spreads. I think that new people are going to 
begin to come into political life who will sec that 
things have to be done. Who will be doing the 
thinking? I have been very much impressed 
with “the city planners”: they have had their 
noses rubbed in these problems. The most in¬ 
teresting people I know to talk to about Ameri¬ 
can life to-day, are some of these men who are 
working in the field of city planning. 

Is this all a \ind of pragmatic outburst, or 
are there booths, ideas, memories of the past, 
which play a rSle? Is it a "Jeffersonian" ideal? 
Are there American philosophers or writers who 
have had a formative influence in shaping your 
notions and ideas and criticisms? 

Kennan* I suppose Lewis Mumford was the 
first—his book on The Culture of Cities. There 
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is one Ulustradoa in bis book, which I have 
never forgotten. It is an old pcture, or rather 
an etching, of a procession in France at the end 
of the Middle Ages, and under it, as 1 recall it, 
there was a caption which ran something like 
this: “You will notice that there are no spec¬ 
tators. Everyone in town was in the procession, 
because everyone in town had some relation to 
the public life of the place." And this is what 
we have lost. ... It will take a long time, but 
you sec what we arc working out is a science 
of the relationship of diflercnt functions of life 
to each other, geographically and otherwise. 
How far shall a man go to shop and to send his 
children to school? Is commuting, the dragging 
back and forth every day of a half-million 
human bodies over distances of fifteen to fifty 
miles from New York, is that a good thing to 
have happening? Should people live near their 
work? Should there be a factory district in a 
town, composed exclusively of factories and an¬ 
other district composed exclusively of resi¬ 
dences? It’s these sorts of questions which people 
are beginning to ask themselves, and they cut 
very deeply. They have this significance—that 
whereas the Marxists saw only the exploitation 
of man by man as a possible evil in the indus¬ 
trial revolution, people now see much more the 
urbanisation of society itself and the things that 
the machine does to man as the real trouble. 
And I canno.. help but think of the tremendous 
insight that lies buried in one of Chekhov’s 
stories. I believe it was called A Case in Prac¬ 
tice. It was the story of a young country doctor 
who went over to tne factory compound to treat 
a neurotic daughter of the factory owner. He 
found an unhappy wealthy household, actually 
dominated by a German governess. He had to 
stay there overnight and he observed these 
people. In the evening, after dinner, he sat down 
on the front steps and looked across at the build¬ 
ings of the factory compound, thinking what 
an absurdity this was. Here, he thought to him¬ 
self, were two thousand people who worked like 
slaves all day, as though in a dream, and only 
woke up on Saturday nights in the pub, and all 
of this merely in order that some cotton cloths 
could be sold cheaply on some Eastern market. 
Thfc only beneficiary of this—obviously the only 
person that was made in any way happy by it 
was the German governess. . . . 

Why the German governess? 

Kennan: She was the only person who 
seemed to be doing well. And he arrived at the 
conclusion that all of this—the workers and 
thei.- misery and the owners and their plight— 
was a kind of monstrous “misunderstanding." 
Think what a much more charitable interpre¬ 
tation that was than the interpretation of Marx. 
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And he was absolutely correct—it is a huge mis¬ 
understanding—the misunderstanding of hasty 
and thoughtless industrialism in whidi both the 
entrepreneurs and the workers were all em¬ 
braced, and which we are just now beginning 
to disentangle, and in a much more profound 
and much more charitable way, 1 think, than 
Marx tried to disentangle it. 

IV 

I w o N D E R whether we couldn't take the two 
subject-matters that we've been tallying about 
and put them for a moment in a common focus. 
On the one hand, we have this Soviet Russian 
society, or rather this Soviet Communist world, 
going through certain late forms of the indus¬ 
trial revolution. It began fifty or sixty years ago, 
but is now bursting forth in all of its power, 
full of restless, dynamic energy, devoted in an 
almost American way to reaching out and 
exploiting natural resources, to expanding 
frontiers. You have been arguing over the years 
that this will somehow, possibly, become an¬ 
other hind of regime, another h}^d of a society 
—something "Beyond Communism." On the 
other side, we have American society, which has 
gotten to something lihe the last stages of its 
dynamic restlessness. It has achieved unparal¬ 
lelled material triumphs, and now is groping for 
a new or different \ind of society — something, 
perhaps, "Beyond Capitalism.’ I wonder 
whether the international situation of the next 
five or ten or twenty years, will allow these 
basic forces moving in one place beyond (always 
in quotation mark/) "Beyond Communism" and 
"Beyond Capitalism” to a new form of world 
order. 

Kennan: You might think that what I am 
talking about would serve, in so far as it focuses 
attention on home, on internal problems, rather 
than external ones, to weaken resistance to inter¬ 
national Communism. Wouldn’t it make the 
nations of the West unmilitant, and thereby 
lead gradually to a disproportion of military 
strength? Well, there might be something in 
that, although not, I think, as much as people 
fear. In the first place, the imprc.ssion that we 
make generally in the world is a part of our 
general political and military posture, and it 
would certainly be improved to the extent that 
we address ourselves courageously and cfifec- 
tively to these problems. ... I think that we 
can preserve what we need of a military posture. 

But isn’t the future danger more subtle? The 
West turns to its own social and economic prob¬ 
lems, and possibly to new and daring solutions. 
Soviet society begins to go through this more 
flexible political and economic phase. American 
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military and even political leadership begins to 
become increasingly meaningless. The battle of 
ideas and the struggle of loyalties tahes on new 
forms. Won’t more nations and peoples be 
holding more and more towards Moscow and 
Peking? Wouldn’t our kind of society, despite 
our new urban planning and despite our new 
type of schools {or perhaps because of them) be a 
little strange to most of the ways of the world? 
Will we not be getting a gravitation of nations 
and peoples and public opinions towards the 
mechanical Soviet ways of progress, rather than 
our own? 

Kennan: So far as Communism is concerned, 
it is a question of the true aims of Soviet power. 
Arc the Soviets essentially a “Welfare State,” 
that is, is their totalitarianism only a means to 
the rapid achievement of this end? Or has the 
totalitarianism become an end in itself, so that 
the ultimate aim is merely, as Raymond Aron 
has been arguing, “to bring about total tyranny 
in the name of abundance and liberation”? I 
doubt whether we can usefully pose this ques¬ 
tion so sharply, or invite so clean and tidy an 
answer. Russia is a country of contradictions. 
The history of Soviet power is one long record 
of the confusion of ends and means. 

Would you then subscribe to the general view 
that the Soviet era is basically a continuation of 
the previous trends—under Tsarism—towards a 
modern industrial society? 

Kennan: When the Russian Revolution 
occurred, Russia already was, and had been for 
some three or four decades, in a process of quite 
rapid evolution away from the archaic political 
and social institutions of Tsardom, in the direc¬ 
tion of a modern liberal state. The development 
of a firm judicial system was far advanced; a 
beginning had been made towards local self- 
government; public opinion was becoming a 
force to be reckoned with. I have no reason to 
doubt that this represented the natural and 
underlying trend of Russian society in this 
country. It is a movement occurring somewhat 
later in time than, but otherwise not dissimilar 
from, comparable movement in Western coun¬ 
tries. 

79/7 represents, then, more continuity than 
change? 

Kennan: I would say that the Revolution in 
many ways did interrupt the long-term trend of 
Russian society; but I do believe that this trend 
still represents the direction in which, over the 
long run, Russia must move. I know you will 
raise the question of Lenin. Yet despite Lenin’s 
intolerant temperament and the doctrinaire 
authoritarianism with which he governed his 
own party, there can, I think be no question of 
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the fundamental tdealism of hit purpose at the 
time of the revolution. It was certainly with 
reluctance and with heaviness of heart that he 
was obUged to concede, initially, the necessity 
of the terror. 

But isn’t terror the inevitable outcome of any 
attempt to put a Utopian vision into practice by 
the use of political authority? 

Kennan: I would agree. But 1 doubt that 
Lenin himself was aware of this. The Bolshevik 
movement was betrayed into terrorism and 
brutality by thj strange sequence of events 
which carried it suddenly to power; revolution 
in a single country, with minimal popular sup¬ 
port an«I a tiny proletariat. Now instruments of 
coercion once created have a tendency to find 
their own natural master. With Stalin brutality 
was made into an end in itself. 

Do you see in the theory and practice of his 
successors a fundamental break methods 

and ideals? 

Kennan: For Stalin these methods and ideals 
were the only way he knew to protect his per¬ 
sonal position and the integrity of his rule. 
Among a portion of the officials of the Party 
and police, it came to be taken as the normal 
way of government. To the people, at large, 
however, to the intelligentsia above all, and 
even to a considerable portion of the Party, it 
was not only hateful but a source of shame and 
humiliation. Among those who took this posi¬ 
tion, Khrushchev occupied a prominent place. 
But he was by no means alone, even within the 
Praesidium. Most of his senior colleagues were 

S ared to concede that a large portion of 
n’s methodology was unhealthy and un¬ 
desirable, though they often differed over the 
question as to how much of Stalinism ought to 
be discarded and how much be retained. 

What is your evaluation of how much has 
been discarded and how much retained? 

Kennan: What we now see in the Soviet 
Union represents a compromise among these 
differing views. The liberalisation has scarcely 
gone as far as some would have liked to see it 
go. Nevcrtheles.s, it has gone so far as to repre¬ 
sent a highly significant departure from Stalin¬ 
ism and an essential alteration of the nature of 
the regime. Can it move back? Of course it 
can; there are no legal or constitutional barriers. 
But there is still a strong aversion in the older 
^neration. And a younger generation is grow¬ 
ing up which is habituated to a greater freedom 
and to greater expectation of personal comfort 
than they could have dreamed of some years 
ago. It wduld be extremely difficult, to-day, to 
turn the clock back. 
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Y bt ^ if we do noi l(eep our eyes focused on 
Russia (done, ! thinlii 

(he pattern is confused. In certain outlying parts 
of the Soviet empire, notably in Eastern Ger¬ 
many, but also Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
the movement away from Stalinism has not been 
nearly so marked. Is this greater totalitarianism 
a deliberate policy—or an accidental "national 
deviation" to the Right {as Poland is a "national 
deviation" to the Lefty^r perhaps an involun¬ 
tary or reluctant response to some "external 
necessities"? 

Kennan: Of course there are still Stalinists in 
Moscow who find quite normal the manner in 
which Ulbricht’s Germany is now governed. 
They would be happy to sec the same principles 
applied elsewhere. But isn’t it clear that this 
view has not always prevailed? Hence the signi¬ 
ficant variations within the satellite area itself. 

I believe the regions where Stalinist controls arc 
most firmly maintained arc those which are 
most neuralgic from the standpoint of the cold 
war. Poland repudiated of its own accord the 
excesses of Stalinist police terror—and persists 
stoutly in this repuaiation—and Mo.scow has 
not seriously interrered. 

Doesn’t the Hungarian revolutionary experi¬ 
ence indicate the point at which things might 
be considered to have gotten "out of hand"? 

Kennan: The crucial limit of Russian 
patience, to judge from Hungary, relates less to 
the extent of internal liberalisation in a satellite 
country—provided, of course, the formal de¬ 
votion to "socialist principle” is maintained— 
than to the degree of fidelity to the international 
security arrangements of which Moscow is the 
centre. Had the Nagy regime not moved in 
October 1956 to denounce the Warsaw Pact, in 
circumstances which gave the Russians no 
assurance whatsoever that Hungary, if per¬ 
mitted to take this step, would not end up by 
joining the Atlantic Pact instead, is it at all cer¬ 
tain that the final Soviet intervention would 
ever have occurred? 

You hnow, George, I disagree with that thesis 
sharply, and / thin\ that the documents which 
I have included in my "White BooI(’ on The 
Hungarian Revolution suggest a completely 
different reading of Soviet motives. 

Kennan: That might be, but let’s not lose our¬ 
selves in that argument now. My main point is 
that where strongly totalitarian features of 
government have endured in the Communist 
orbit, this has been for reasons having to do 
partly with the peculiarities of the local situa¬ 
tion, Of, in even weatcr part, with the pressures 
and necesddes of the cold war. In neither case 
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would the contn^ing fact a^)ear to have been 
any such thing as a disposiuon on the part of 
the Soviet lea&'ship to indict these totalitarian 
devices for their own sakes. 

T hen the totalitarians, you would say, are 
slowly but surely on the way out? 

Kennan: The picture, I reiterate, is not a 
simple one. On countless occasions when I have 
been asked which of two seemingly contradic¬ 
tory and incompatible realities is true in the 
Soviet Union, I have been obliged to say: both. 
The Stalinists are still there. They are people 
who, from habit, from fear, from limitation of 
vision, can think in no other terms than those 
of absolute domination. For them the Utopian 
end-product of socialism has become indistin¬ 
guishable from a state of total political slavery. 
But these are only a portion ot the leadership. 
They do not command the confidence of the 
oncoming generation. From the long-term- 

And short-term? . . . 

Kennan: Yes, and short-time standpoints 
they would appear to be on the side of the 
waning, not the waxing trends of Russian life. 
In the main, the goals and trends of Russian 
Communism lie along the same path as those of 
Western liberal-industrialism. 

This is what 1 was suggesting by my earlier 
question about the prospects of moving "bevond 
Communism" and "beyond Capitalism." What, 
then, divides the two worlds? 

Kennan: What divides the two worlds, in my 
thinking, is not a difference in aim. What 
divides them is fear, timidity, the unsolved 
problem of western Europe, and the unhappy 
dynamics of a weapons-rarc so absorbing that 
both sides tend to forget the issue of its origin. 

But even if we concede your pattern of evolu¬ 
tion, even if we reject an "absolutely negative" 
approach to Soviet society, there still remains a 
profound gap between the two worlds on such 
basic matters as the one-party rSgtme, the sup¬ 
pression of criticism, and the systematic cultiva¬ 
tion of falsehood. Aren’t these all features of 
Soviet power that contrast basically with what 
we have in the West? 

Kennan: The differences are undeniable, but 
they are relative and not absolute. The deliberate 
cultivation of falsehood, as we were saying 
earlier on the subject of Russian historiography, 
seems to me to be undergoing, as a govern¬ 
mental policy, a process of severe erosion. I can¬ 
not imagine that it can be long continued in 
the manner of the past. As for the one-party 
system: it must be contrasted, unfortunately, 
with precisely that segment in the political liie 
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of the West which is itself ttnlay most subject 
to ouestion, most doubtful iu point of adequacy 
to me needs of the time. I mean the system of 

f iolitical parties and parliamentary institutions, 
n the doctrinal sense we in America also have 
in certain respects a one-party system. For aren’t 
the two parties ideologically indistinguishable? 
Don’t their pronouncements form one integral 
body of banality and platitude? And whoever 
does not care to work within their common 
framework, isn’t he also condemned, like the 
non-party person in Russia, to political passivity 
—to an internal emigration? 

I am afraid you will be widely misunderstood 
on this point, especially if you seem to be deny¬ 
ing the validity of relative distinctions. 

Kennan: I would be the last to want to deny 
them. I find our system, for all its shortcomings, 
vastly preferable to that which confronts it on 
the Communist side—if only because it inter¬ 
poses no political barrier to the freedom of the 
mind. But from the standpoint of the under¬ 
developed peoples, seeking inspiration and 
example—and here I think you seemed to be 
agreeing with me when you raised the question 
of the next stage in the struggle of ideas and 
loyalties—this relativity is significant. It spares 
the necessity of hard-and-fast choices. It seems 
to me overwhelmingly likely that there are 
going to be in the future as many forms of 
government in this world as there are genuine 
national entities. No single pattern—as is already 
evident in the Communist orbit—need be, or 
will be, universally imposed, and this need not 
worry us. Admittedly, the personality of the 
full-blown totalitarian state is an international 
problem, in the long run intolerable to the 
security of neighbouring states and to the in¬ 
terests of world peace. But for the endless 
varieties and gradations of normal authoritarian¬ 
ism we in the West can afford to manifest a 
relaxed and even sympathetic tolerance. 

How do you feel about the possible Western 
perspective of "beyond Capitalism”? 

Kennan: Well, this relates to the ideological 
principles, explicit or implicit, by which 
Western society is to-day informed. We have 
already touched upon some aspects—the lack of 
purpose, the lack of an answer as to the uses 
of leisure, and the shrinking field of politics 
itself in a satiated world. I can’t help renting 
that there seem to me to be certain effects of 
our modern industrial society which, if not cor¬ 
rected in good time, could well cancel out many 
of its advantages. And when I speak again of 
“over-population” I am not thinking just of the 
relation of population to food supply, but also 
of the spiritual effects of over-crowdedness. On 
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this, in our earlier talks, I think we have been 
one: the lack of privacy, the pervasive urbanisa¬ 
tion, the difficulty of contact and communion 
with nature. 

Would you associate these evils with the 
specific form of an economic and political 
system? 

Kennan: When I ponder these evils I think 
they point to two deficiencies in outlook. The 
first IS the restriction of the consciousness of 
obligation to the needs of the present generation 
alone—the self-cgntredness that regards Nature 
as an instrument and the convenience of contem¬ 
porary man as an end in itself, as though there 
were no past and no future and as though man 
were not himself a part of Nature. I would plead 
for an end to this arrogant and hopeless atti¬ 
tude, and for the incorporation into the public 
philosophy of the West the recognition of 
the obligation to pass this planet on to future 
generations in a state no poorer, no less fair, 
no less capable of supporting the, wonder of life, 
than that in which we found it. But secondly, 
I think these evils also have to do with the cult 
of production-for-production’s sake. But we have 
already talked about the fetish of economic 
growth as an absolute good. 

Here, too, I am afraid of misunderstanding — 
you will probably be marked down as a modern 
Luddite. 

Kennan: Well, Raymond Aron has already 
been making light of this as the customary com¬ 
plaint of “conservatives and ex-Marxists.” But 
some of us do sincerely believe that we sec 
around us abundant evidence of the wholly un¬ 
critical adoption into our lives of devices which 
are on balance of doubtful benefit to the human 
condition—and just because they appear to re¬ 
present a saving of labour or a speeding-up of 
the processes of production or daily life. It is 
all on the assumption that whatever is efficient 
can only be good and useful. I find this assump¬ 
tion unwarranted, and this standard highly de¬ 
batable. I would submit that no ideology of 
modern industrialism can be adequate which 
does not embrace a thorough-going scepticism 
about all technological innovation beyond what 
is necessary to satisfy basic material needs. 

Beyond that is a dangerous "over-develop¬ 
ment," but how can it be checked? 

Kennan: Only by a readiness to take all this 
under the strictest sort of public control. Let 
science, by all means, be free. But its applica¬ 
tion to human life must be the object of man’s 
sharpest distrust, and of the most severe social 
discipline. All of this points, again, to more 
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"dirigisme/' cot kss, in Western society. I am 
sorry about this. To my mind, it is unfortunate. 
But I see no escape from it. 

The necessity cotdd be avoided, I suppose, if 
one were to renounce altogether—one occasion¬ 
ally hears this in Asia—the fruits of scientific 
and technical progress, and by retiring to a more 
primitive level of technology. 

Kennan: This, let me emphasise, is not what 
I am advocating. The question is not whether 
public policy is to shape the lives of individuals. 
The question is whether the state is to acknow¬ 
ledge the responsibility for that shaping of the 
inoividual life which is already occurring by 
ihc processes which it tolerates or directs. 

George, I wonder if in conclusion we could 
go back^ to the point of departure, namely your 
own work^ as an historian. You're finishing a 
third volume—will you remain as an historian 
in the field of American-Soviet relations, wor\- 
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ing with documents, or will you go on and 
address yourself to another historiogropkical 
tas\, or some other field in the Institute of 
Advanced Study? If you will just tell us a little 
bit about your own personal ... 

Kennan: Yes, but I don’t know yet what I 
am going to do. It will be three or four years 
before I can really hope to finish my third 
volume; then I am inclined to doubt that I ought 
to go on with this sort of history. What I have 
done may have had certain value, but I am not 
really a very learned man as a historian, and 
have not read as widely and deeply as other 
people have who entered on this profession at 
the age of 25 instead of at the age of 50, as I 
did. I would rather, really, throw myself into 
work that was more closely connected with such 
things as literature and the aesthetic side of life, 
for which I think perhaps, particularly in the 
later years of my life, I have greater instinctive 
understanding. 


One Flesh 

Lying apart now, each in a separate bed, 

He with a book, keeping the light on late. 

She like a girl dreaming of childhood. 

All men elsewhere—it is as if they wait 
Some new event: the book he holds, unread. 

Her eyes fixed on the shadows overhead. 

Tossed up like flotsam from a former passion. 

How cool they lie. They hardly ever touch, 

Or if they do it is like a confession 
Of having little feeling—or too much. 

Chastity faces them, a destination 

For which their whole lives were a preparation. 

Strangely apart and strangely close together. 

Silence between them like a thread to hold 
And not wind in. And time itseif’s a feather 
Touching them gently. Do they know they’re old, 
These two who are my father and my mother 
Whose fire, from which I came, has now grown cold? 

Elizabeth Jennings 



FILM 


A Note on the Movies 

By Nicola Chjaromonte 


What is your substance, whereoj are you made. 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 

Shakespeare, Sonnet, 53 

DONE can deny that there is a difference 
between reading a good novel and seeing 
a good movie. 

A good novel tells us something while a good 
movie shows us something; or, to be more pre¬ 
cise, a good movie has shown us something, 
since the emotional effect is over when the film 
is over, and can be recalled only verbally and in 
a peculiarly abstract fashion. For in spile of tlie 
way critics retell the plot of a film, a movie is 
not a narrative but a series of actions that seem 
to be occurring. And the emotion they give us 
is the emotion of the onlooker, not of the par¬ 
ticipant, which we are in the novel. What we 
remember about a novel is the meaning of the 
facts, which are always related from the point of 
view of the characters, who are pure possibilities 
of consciousness and not physical entities. More¬ 
over, each one of its sections is a distinct, yet 
indivisible, part of the whole. 

But our recollection of a film is quite different. 
Certain parts stand out distinctly, while the 
whole can be remembered only vaguely. Now it 
is interesting to note that we cannot recall the 
parts without changing their very essence, for 
we are forced to make static what was originally 
pure motion, and to translate into logical and 
figurative discourse what was originally cine¬ 
matic. So that a film cannot really be retold, for 
example. And when a movie critic recounts the 
plot of a film he makes it sound like something 
it is not, namely, a narrative. 

The cinema is the only art, with the partial 
exception of ballet and pantomime, that cannot 
be grasped by non-mechanical memory (that is, 
the memory of quality and meaning). Now, both 
ballet and pantomime are composed of allusive 
figures, each of which can be “stopped” by the 
mind, without their meaning being altered since 
they express the design and style of the whole. 
Nor do the movements of a pantomime or ballet 


attempt to be the equivalent of “real” actions, 
whose meaning resides entirely in their 
occurring. 

But what about music, one might well retort? 
Isn’t it true that as soon as the performance of 
a symphony is over and the sounds have died 
out the emotional effect cannot be recaptured 
unless the performance is repeated? Without 
entering into the qualitative difference between 
the experiences of a movie and a piece of music, 
one must point out that the analogy between a 
musical continuity and a sequence of images is 
false. A musical composition is not merely a 
succession of sounds; it is a rhythmical develop¬ 
ment and the creation of a completely qualitative 
duration of time. Even if the notes are forgotten 
the quality remains, so that when we say Mozart 
or Stravinsky we know exactly what unique 
quality we mean and what universe we are 
referring to. 

At this point the cinema specialist will reply 
that when we say Eisenstcin or John Ford we 
also know what we mean. In a sense this is true, 
since these directors have a way of putting 
together a film which is recognisable—a “style,” 
if one wants to call it that. But “style” in the 
case of a movie is more like the difference be¬ 
tween one brand of consumer’s goods and 
another. In any case, it is far from the complete 
mastery of material which in the case of Giotto 
or Tolstoy makes style synonymous with mean¬ 
ing, and with the individual creator’s own 
special vision of the universe. « 

The “style” of a movie may be the use of 
certain devices; it may be the tempo of the 
whole show; it may be the expressiveness of the 
acting; or it may be the way ail these elements 
are held together by the tension of plot develop¬ 
ment. The point is that once the film is over 
what remains is a general effect, a certain excite¬ 
ment, a vague impression comparable to the one 
we are left with at the end of a sports event, 
rather thaoito the state of mind originated by 
the contemplation of a poetic, plastic, or musical 
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form. We have consumed sofniething which 
seemed good or bad, clever or But where 
is it now? And what was it exactly? 

T he cinema is universally fascinating be¬ 
cause it is nothing but a passing show, 
resembling magically me actual expenence of 
the passing of time. The peculiar pathos of film 
images lies in their evanescence. As soon as we 
try to arrest, fix, and capture them, or treat them 
as if they composed a stable form we destroy 
their magic, kill their essence, and obliterate 
whatever poetry they have. One might define 
the quintessence of cinema art as the giving of 
non-lasting form to what, in fact, docs not last. 
The impossibility of the spectator’s bringing 
back to memory the impact of cinematic action 
is an intrinsic quality of this means of expres¬ 
sion. As no other medium docs, the movies 
imitate in an overpowering way the flow of real 
time, charged as it is with events and expec¬ 
tation of events; and like real time, a film cannot 
be reversed or remembered, except in fragments. 

After the most skilful and effective film, ail 
we arc left with are separate parts which we 
find peculiarly difficult to put together, plus a 
vague impression of the whole. We can, of 
course, visualise the scene in Potemkin when the 
sailor picks up a morsel of meat swarming with 
maggots, or the famous shot on the staircase; we 
can also recall the delicate romanticism of Les 
Enfants du Paradis. As we do this, however, we 
are immediately aware of the fact that we arc 
not in possession of the complete image that 
evoked the original arsthetic emotion but frag¬ 
ments of it—scattered pieces, disiecta membra. 
It was the sequence of the impressions that we 
had when we first saw the film that gave rise 
to the original emotion, and now they have 
vanished. It is true that we can see the film again 
and repeat the feeling, but we cannot enrich it. 
It is nothing but a reiteration, and our only 
authentic experience of the film is the first one, 
no matter what we do. 

Now this is never true of poetry, music, or 
painting. Of course one can read Canto XXVI 
of the Inferno a hundred times without feeling 
anything but cold admiration. However, the 
m^ent arrives when the verses come alive for 
us, and it is a new experience, the result of 
everything relevant to Dante’s vision of Ulysses 
that we have experienced since the first reading. 

As for a sonata or a painting, even when our 
recollection of these works is imperfect, and 
most details are present only faintly, we retain 
possession of the whole, because of the very 
nature of these objects. A few measures of 
Mozart are still Mozart, and a Van Gogh yellow 
is Van Gogh. Why? Because what counts in 
these works is always and solely their meaning; 
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their sound nod colour are important insofar os 
they send us back to the meanm^. And it is dte 
exp^ence of quality which remams fixed in our 
memory. 

Whereas what we remember in a movie are 
events that are put together in such a way that 
their meaning seems to be the same thing as 
their apparent motion. In fact, there cannot be 
two dimrent executions of a movie. Pictures in 
a film do not have meaning, but direction, the 
irreversible direction of their happening. That is 
why memory cannot revive them. Just as it can¬ 
not revive the past events of real time until the 
miracle of Proustian resuscitation occurs, or we 
suddenly discover their meaning and value, the 
truth that lay hidden in them. 

Such illuminations, metamorphoses, and con¬ 
versions arc the sign of what we call “spiritual 
life.” And they arc based, not on time as it is 
materially experienced, but on its very opposite, 
on that which transcends our “normal” ex¬ 
perience of time, with its discontinuity, its 
errors, and its opacity. What captivates us in a 
film is the possibility of wallowing in an arti¬ 
ficial time that is both extraordinarily similar to 
and more intense than “real” time. Yet, after 
the movie is over we are left with an insatiable 
desire for “real” time, which we can feel, enjoy, 
and move in. The catharsis of the real through 
the unreal, which up to now has characterised 
art, docs not take place in the case of the movies. 

I T HAS been said that “the joy brought to 
us by the cinema is the revelation of the 
photogenic quality of the objects in movement.” 

Perhaps “excitement” rather than joy would 
be the right word to describe the impression left 
on us by the first picture of a locomotive racing 
into a station that we saw on the screen. Excite¬ 
ment at what? At the fact—which is as strange 
as it is everlasting and fundamentally childish— 
that there we saw action itself, pure movement 
abstracted from any context of reality, shown 
immediately and absolutely, as it can never be 
in actuality. 

When we see movement in real life it is never 
movement alone that we see, except in moments 
of violent emotion as when a speeding car misses 
us by a few inches, or when a person invades 
our consciousness with frantic gestures. How¬ 
ever, despite what is generally believed, move¬ 
ment is not the most important part of our 
experience of reality, and it becomes so only 
when the external world takes on a frantic 
aggressiveness and threatens or exalts us without 
leaving us time to think beyond the imminent 
danger or excitement. 

What is remarkable is that such moments are 
distinguished from others by a feeling of great 
certainty in which the usual inertia of things 
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and the formkssnest of ordinary time are over¬ 
come; the world is reduced to intense expectation 
and to a simple choice between grabbing or 
escaping whatever is speeding by; or just wait¬ 
ing feverishly for what is going to happen. The 
fascination of danger, gambling, and violent 
action lies in the great simplification of the world 
that they imply. And this fascination is con¬ 
nected with me instinct which makes the indi¬ 
vidual try to get hold of life as if it were an 
object whose meaning can be captured along 
with its material possession. There is no doubt 
but that the world is also what it seems to be in 
such moments of frenzy—totally present, totally 
hostile, or totally benign, and made up of a 
sequel of senseless events. This instinct can be 
exorcised by mind or heart; it can be hypnotised 
by collective emotion; or it can be appeased by 
the magic of machines; but it can never be sup- 
ressed. The cinema hypnotises it for a moment 
y offering it a temporary outlet in a world of 
moving shadows, and suggests that living is 
simply being involved in an indefinite scries of 
events in a world devoid of any stable meaning. 

I N R EAL life movement is always subordinated 
to something else, and presented in a context 
of other signs and warnings that come to us 
from the external world: by itself, it means very 
little. When we look at people gesticulating and 
moving behind a window on the other side of 
the street their movements appear to be definite 
signs of something, yet they arc so vague as to 
be enigmatic. Those gestures are the final out¬ 
come of feelings, intentions, and purposes of 
various kinds; and if we don’t know what is 
behind them we don’t know anything at all 
about them. Even if we succeeded in under¬ 
standing their immediate significance we should 
still not know the deeper meaning they have in 
the story of the people’s lives. Yet the spectacle 
is fascinating. The pantomime surely means 
something, since gestures arc the clearest, least 
equivocal signs that n man can give of his imme¬ 
diate intentions and emotions—the final result 
of his inner life, as it were. Hence we cannot 
help speculating about that dumb agitation, that 
spectacle so pure it can have an almost infinite 
number of meanings, and yet seems to have but 
a single “right” one, exactly like a riddle. At 
the same time, however, we know that we can 
never go back from these incoherent gestures to 
exactly what they mean to those people, since 
we arc ignorant of their actual context. From 
motive to act a stretch of time has flowed which 
cannot be reversed. Only when the gestures are 
extremely explicit can we put vague labels tike 
“anger,” "love,” or the like on them. And only 
when the acts are frankly acts of violence do 
they become unequivocally indicative, even 


though the motives of violence remain obscure. 

In real life, in a context of concrete experience, 
movements, actions, and the external aspect of 
things are not only what are most ambiguous, 
but what are least meaningful. What matters ii 
that which precedes and follows these manifesta¬ 
tions—their causes and their effects in the light 
of our knowledge of men, nature, and culture. 
In the movies (and their peculiar magic consists 
mainly, if not entirely, in this) the field of 
consciousness is completely occupied by gestures, 
actions, and other external signs; and these most 
fleeting aspects pf the world are made to be not 
only supremely unambiguous but also the very 
locus or meaning. Everything that cannot be 
indicated by a gesture, or by a purely utilitarian 
verbal utterance in function of the gesture, is 
e.xcluded from the screen. In spite of recurrent 
attempts to make films say more than they ever 
can say, a successful movie (that is, one that 
captures its audience because it manages to sub¬ 
stitute the artificial time of its action for real 
time) is one where the pictures arc made to 
follow each other according to their elementary 
logic and not according to complicated inten¬ 
tions and theories. The achievement is infinitely 
fascinating to the child in us. 

In real life we love or we “love to love,” as 
St. Augustine said;'we think about love and we 
are never sure what it is and what it means. On 
the screen the hero and the heroine go through 
the motions of falling in love and that’s that. 

T h e eye of the camera is, indeed, the “eye of 
the world”—nobody’s and everybody’s eye. 
It gives us a kind of absolute perception which 
is impossible in reality, in.sofar as real perception 
is intrinsically complex, accompanied as it is by 
the richness and ambiguity of an individual 
consciousness. In reality we arc never completely 
external to the world of persons and objects, but 
are always involved through our feelings and 
our thoughts. Photography, however, is a feat of 
mechanical magic by which we arc made to 
stare at the world from the outside, so that we 
can actually look at it (for the first time, as it 
were) instead of just seeing it. 

This strange privilege is what makes for’i.hc 
enormous importance and magnetic power of 
the camera as an instrument. But it is also the 
limit which can never be passed. Practically 
boundless, the magic of the camera is actually 
confined to the presentation of the physical 
appearance of things, isolated from all the rest. 
The language of physical appearance is the 
camera’s own language, and it is the most 
elementary language we can conceive of, the 
least comAon denominator of all human expres¬ 
sions. It is, in fact, so elementary and so com- 
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mon diat it might be said that the camera’s is 
the idiom of the inarticulate itself in man. The 
idiom not of Caliban, the unhappy monster, but 
of a Caliban who has found perfect “adjust* 
ment” in a world made up entirely of fleeting 
acts and shadows, and cleared of all malicious 
spirits. 

The photographs of disasters, famous men, 
and shapely women that we see in Life Maga¬ 
zine are supposed to “bring the world to us." 
But what tnese pictures actually accomplish is 
the inhuman feat of transforming real people 
and events into objects of sheer inspection, 
severed from all living context and meaning by 
the surgery of the camera. We can look without 
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seeing, grasp widiout understanding, be excited 
without havmg any definite feeling. The density 
and slipperiness of real events with which we 
are connected by fears, expectations, desires, 
ideas, and conflicts of ideas are put out of action 
by the photographic image. Reduced to clear<ut 
ajppcarances, things become infinitely more evi¬ 
dent and infinitely more meaningless than they 
can ever be in reality. What we are left with is, 
indeed, the “film” of life. Instead of being 
brought to us, the world has been successfully 
“gotten out of our system.” 

The eye of the camera gives us that extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon—the world disinfected of 
consciousness. 


Penelope in Doubt 

Forgotten brooch and shrivelled scar. 

Were these the only guarantee 
Tills was Odysseus? Did she go 
Tlirough twenty years of drifting snow, 
Whitening that head and hers, to be 
Near as a wife, and yet so far ? 

The brooch came closer as he told— 

Grown suddenly young—how he had lost 
The wild doe and the raging hound 
That battled in the golden round. 

She listened, but what shook her most 
Was that these creatures made her old. 

Odysseus and that idle tale— 

How many things in her had died 
While hound and doe shut in the ring 
Still fought somewhere in the world, a thing 
So strange, her heart knocked on her side. 
His eyes with time were bleached and pale. 

A stranger, who had seen too much. 

Been where she could not follow, sealed 
In blank and smooth estranging snow 
From head to foot. How could she know 
What a brown scar said or concealed ? 

Yet now she trembled at his touch. 


Edwin Muir 
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Narayan at Oxford 

D uring the visit to England in November 
of Jayaprakash Narayan, the former leader 
of the Indian Praja Socialist Party, a small 
conference was arranged at his request at St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford. Its purpose was to 
discuss the ideas for the reorganisation of 
Indian society put forward by Jayaprakash in a 
memorandum called '"A plea for reconstruction 
of Indian polity.” The conference was made up 
of philosophers, sociologists, and economists. It 
was agreed that no report should be issued, but 
there were no mysteries about the general drift 
of the conversation. 

Jayaprakash, sensing perhaps the changes 
which will come over Indian politics when 
Nehru eventually withdraws, wishes to turn 
into an effective political programme the 
Gandhian ideas which have been kept alive 
during Nehru’s reign by Vinoba Bhave and the 
Bhoodan movement. Jayaprakash repudiates the 
principles and practice of the Nehru period. 
These are expressed in the constitution adopted 
in 1949, in which Gandhism has virtually no 
place. Jawaharlal Nehru has sought to make 
India a modernised, secularist parliamentary 
democracy of the Western type. 

Jayaprakash concentrates his attack on the 
“party system” which goes with this constitu¬ 
tion. According to him it has carried political 
faction into the village and has divided Indian 
society in matters where otherwise it might have 
been united. Government has been an expression 
of “urban values”; but only 20 per cent of the 
country’s population live in towns. For the vil¬ 
lage, it is “something remote, inexplicable, un¬ 
controllable.” 


This analysis was challenged by many of the 
participants in the conference. ’They admitted 
that Indian society might be in “disintegration.” 
The individual had lost many of his traditional 
connections with society, and this caused 
neurosis. But the new institutions could be a 
remedy. The individual might have lost his 
sense of “belonging” to a group, but the 
maligned politico parties offered new ^oups 
which could once again knit together the “atom¬ 


ised” individuals. In them the individual could 
find a larger purpose than his own. The parties 
could be raucative and reforming. For example, 
they were breaking down the Kudal structure 
where it still existed.... 

Jay^rakash proposed that the focus of politi¬ 
cal lire should be shifted from the national 
parliament to the village. The village com¬ 
munity, run by a council directly elected by the 
villagers, should be the principal organ 'of 
government. Since many functions of govern¬ 
ment extended bevond me village, the villages 
should be grouped into units of about 150; the 
councils to administer the groups—called the 
Panchayet Samithi—should be elected indirectly 
by the primary village councils. The qualification 
for being elected to the basic village council 
would be residence in the village, and the people 
elected to the superior councils would therefore 
also be villagers. By this means, Jayaprakash 
hoped to prevent the intrusion of the party into 
the village. This is what he calls the “com¬ 
munitarian” system of government. 

Jayaprakash did not propose to abolish the 
superior strata of government. These would be 
needed for such purposes as defence, foreign 
policy, currency control. But he argued that a 
surprising amount.of the business of government 
would be carried out by the Panchayet Samithi. 
The powers of the upper strata would be 
devolved from below, and would be restricted 
by law. 

Discussion at the conference fastened upon 
the problem of parties in the new structure. 
Jayaprakash hoped that the entire system might 
function without them; but he was willing to 
envisage parties, either new parties or the same 
as at present, functioning in the higher strata. 
It was argued that, short of actually prohibiting 
the parties by law, it was impossible to prevent 
crusading parties from operating. These might 
have one supreme object: to obtain power at the 
centre in order to apply their panacea to society. 
This would overthrow the communitarian 
system. It did not become clear how this was to 
be prevented. 

’The conference was divided about the virtues 
of Village Government. Would villages be more 
enlightened than political parties? Would ihey 
be more democratic? One of those taking part, 
who had been born in Montenegro, described 
the oligarchic system in his own village. Some¬ 
body else quoted Marx on the traditional village 
society in India. 

These idyllic village communities, inoffensive 
though they may appear, had always been the 
solid foundation or oriental despotism. They 
restrain'Sd the human mind in the smallest pos¬ 
sible compass, making it the unresisting tool of 
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supersdtioo, eodaving it beuath traditional 
rulei, dei»iving it of all grandeur and historical 
energies. . . . 

Ip thers were to be no political parties, who 
would control the upper strata of government? 
Who would turn out a government which had 
exhausted its mandate? Jayaprakash evidently 
envisaged at the top a fairly extensive system of 
administration, even if less elaborate than at 
present. A central government would, for 
example, have to control defence, and a heavy 
industry which the arn^ would need, (Jaya* 
prakash would prefer Gandhian methods of 
natural defence, but realised that at present India 
was unlikely to discard its army.) A bureau¬ 
cracy woulo exist to run this administration. 
Some people at the conference felt that, if there 
were no political parties to control the bureau¬ 
cracy, the regime would turn into a bureaucratic 
despotism, rather like Tsarist Russia or the Habs- 
burg empire before its liberation. The threat 
from China made this more likely; the bureau¬ 
crats would extend their powers on the pretext 
of national emergency. Then, a reform which 
had begun as a kind of Rousseauist simplihca- 
tion of society and an attempt to restore “true 
freedom,” might end in a worse form of authori¬ 
tarianism than the present. 

The conference thought that Jayaprakash was 
legislating for, “a status society”: village councils 
could hardly guide India through a period of 
rapid social or economic change. But, then, it 
was supposed that he did not want economic 
change. Given his system of thought, he must 
be against industrialisation. He was legislating 
to remove some of the social or psychological 
ills of India, but at the cost of giving up ideas 
of economic progress, and of condemning India 
to spiritualised poverty. 

Jayaprakash’s reply showed that his thought 
was much more subtle and more realistic. He 
did not despise industry: he wanted it differently 
organised. He thought that about 65 per cent of 
the industry at present carried on in India could 
be localised in the village, where the worker 
was better off than in a town slum. All that was 
needed was organisation and small-scale unity 
of^roduction. He would like to sec the very 
distinction between agriculture and industry 
become much more blurred. Certainly the 
peasant must use machinery—but let the 
machinery be brought to the village. Even so, 
industry was not the answer to India’s needs. 
The chief need was food. Industry did not manu¬ 
facture food, and could not do so. India’s food 
output would be increased very greatly if India’s 
chief asset, labour, was organised properly. Here 
was the task for the village councils. They could 
organise the farmer to dig wells, to use better 
xeds, to plough better, to consolidate land¬ 
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holdings, to market there cheaply, to use opto- 
date methods. 

The conference asked if this, was not already 
being done by the “Commuiuty Development 
Projects” of Nehru’s India. Jayaprakash admitted 
that was not wholly bad, but they had been 
spoiled by what Chinese Communists call 
“commandism.” Petty officials had ordered the 
peasants about, had tnus set the peasants against 
them, and had failed therefore to light the mirit 
of self-help in the villages. Here, again, Jaya¬ 
prakash showed that the base of his thought was 
a belief in the native goodness of man if released 
from arbitrary political institutions. 

Goodness—true. But it could not be relied on 
by itself. Here Jayaprakash’s realism showed 
itself. The alternation of vision and realism, of 
radical experiment and sobriety, is what makes 
him important. The moment nc is about to be 
dismissed as utopian, he suddenly comes out 
with remarks which .show him, as the son of a 
Bihar peasant, to have fewer illusions about the 
nature of the peasant than the politicians whom 
he criticises. The village councils arc not to be 
left to themselves, to act untutored. They arc to 
be shepherded by an enormously expanded 
Bhoodan movement. This is to act rather like 
one of the great monastic movements of 
medixval Christendom. Renouncing the world, 
and renouncing power, it will nevertheless act 
as the guide and animator of India’s village 
polity. 

Jayaprakash’s views provoked all kinds of 
questions about the West. What effect did the 
Industrial Revolution really have upon it? How 
many decades was it before the Industrial 
Revolution had brought any benefits to the mass 
of the people? Should India really copy the 
West? Was Western society sick? Was mad¬ 
ness on the increase? If in the West a physically 
sick man need most often no longer die, did not 
the West breed more neurosis than in the past? 
Which was more deadly, appendicitis which 
might kill a man, or neurosis which might kill 
him spiritually and impel him also to kill 
others? 

The conference pulled itself together, and 
returned to India. Jayaprakash is an “interven- 
tionalist.” Statements by him arc published at 
every world crisis. He is the enemy of Com¬ 
munism. He denounces the over-mighty Com¬ 
munist states because he is opposed to all 
itatisme. Now India is under actual attack from 
China. How would an India, constituted as he 
wishes to sec it, provide for its defence if the 
Chinese attacks continue? Jayaprakash believes 
that the Indian army is already strong enough 
to be a fairly effective deterrent to actual attack. 
The debate at the conference (and throughout 
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his visit to England) suggested also that he 
hoped that great-power rivalry would form a 
protecting roof over India. India could re¬ 
organise itself because it could know that in the 
lone run America would not tolerate any large- 
scale over-running of India by an Asian im¬ 
perialism. 

Nobody at the conference liked to ask Jaya- 
rakash whether his renunciation, his giving of 
imsclf to the Bhoodan movement, precluded 
an active part by him in bringing into being 


the new polity of his memorandum. Certainly 
he will not seek power by campaigning accora- 
ing to the methoas of parliamentary democracy. 
But if there were bewilderment in India, if 
public opinion summoned him, if he were 
drafted—that might be a different matter. Jaya- 
prakash has gone through all the right motions 
to establish himself as the God-sent leader in 
the minds of much of India. He has not gone 
through the motions with the idea that they 
would be good propaganda. It has just hap¬ 
pened. 

Guy Wint 


Dr. Watson’s Dupe 

By Andrew Boyd 


I T IS high time, now that the Conan Doyle 
centenary is here, to state the bitter truth. 
The evidence is unchallengeable. The great 
Sherlock Holmes was either a great fool, or 
something worse. Dr. Watson was unquestion¬ 
ably something worse than the honest fool he 
pretended to be. 

Many apparently penetrating studies of the 
Holmes canon have been made—^but all of them 
by over-affectionate devotees. Has there been a 
deliberate conspiracy of silence about the painful 
facts? 

Watson was a shameless impostor with a 
shady past. There arc only two possible explana¬ 
tions of Holmes’ long association with him. 
Either the doctor fooled his supposedly brilliant 
friend from start to finish; or, having fooled 
him at first, he gained so tight a hold over him 
that Holmes, after twenty-two years in this evil 
man’s power, was able to escape only by fleeing 
to lead a hermit’s life on the South Downs. 
The second explanation seems the more likely 
—and the more appalling. 

Watson was an extremely clever fellow, who 
to my knowledge made only one serious slip. 
He kept up for years on end his pose as a per¬ 
petual innocent, never forgetting to be newly 
astonished by the wickedness of the world. He 
prudently spattered his accounts of his life with 
Holmes wim petty inaccuracies about dates and 


other trivia—enough of them to keep a whole 
host of students harmlessly busy—and even with 
cryptograms calculated to divert ingenious 
minds into wild speculations like those of the 
Baconians, the wildest being the theory (Rex 
Stout’s) that Watson was really a woman. But 
he made just one mistake that cannot be easily 
explained away, as his vagueness about dates 
could, as the sort of innocent error that we all 
make from time to time. And this one slip is 
quite enough to expose him as an impostor. 

In The Sign of Four, he solemnly recorded 
Jonathan Small’s confession about the Agra 
treasure, in which the three other members of 
the Four were repeatedly described as Sikhs, 
and—again, repeatedly—named as Abdullah 
Khan, Dost Akbar, and (to touch a pinnacle of 
impossibility) Mahomet Singh. Two Mahom- 
medan names and one bizarre MahommedSn- 
Sikh hybrid. No educated man with years of 
service in the Indian Army could possibly have 
recorded them, even if he was recording another 
man’s garbled narrative, without comment For 
those who are not familiar with the way that 
Indian personal names are strictly related to 
religion, one may explain that Watson might 
as well have claimed a knowledge of Scotland 
and then set down a tale about three simple 
HighlandT soldiers named Venizelos, Vasco da 
Gama, and Voroshilov. 
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So Watson’s claim to have spent the thxee 
years just before he first met Holmes in the 
Indian Army was a fraud. Why did be make 
it? Recall toe circumstances of this meeting. 
Watson had turned up in London after an 
absence of three years, almost penniless and 
with a bullet wound in his leg. He found in a 
bar an old acquaintance from his medical days 
at Bart's; conveniently, note, not a close acquain- 
uncc who might have made enquiries after 
Watson’s disappearance from the country. The 
innocent Stamford promptly introduced him to 
Holmes, who with equal innocence at once pro¬ 
posed to this total stranger that they should 
share lodgings in Baker Street. And Holmes 
practically handed him a veil for his past on a 
plate. 

Watson must, indeed, have relished the way 
this loquacious simpleton of an amateur detec¬ 
tive actually saved him the trouble of inventing 
a cover story. Holmes, as usual, was trying to 
show off—a weakness that immediately showed 
Watson how this new victim could be exploited. 
“You have been in Afghanistan, I perceive,” 
was Holmes’ very first remark. The wily doctor, 
feigning to be v.istly impressed, hastened 
to agree that he had. Note that he was slow to 
broach the matter to Holmes again; he was 
perfecting his story. From then on, he built up 
by stages his.yarn about serving as an Indian 
Army doctor, being wounded in the Afghan 
wars (that accounted for the bullet), contracting 
tropical diseases (a useful explanation for the 
physical weaknesses acquired in years of wild 
living), and spending weary months in 
hospital. 

He thought it out well. A strange scries of 
events, he explained, had kept him well away 
from the army unit to which he was nominally 
attached, except for one brief moment at the 
height of the confused and disastrous Afghan 
expedition. Holmes would have had to do a 
good deal of checking up to disprove this story. 
He did not bother to. There was nothing flashy 
or bizarre about it; and it always took some¬ 
thing exotic or macabre to stir the normally 
IclJlargic detective’s curiosity. 

What, then, had Watson been doing during 
his three missing years? We cannot be quite 
sure; but the indications are plentiful. Tnerc 
was a bullet wound in his leg. He had grown a 
heavy moustache which effectively shielded him 
from recognition by old friends. He claimed “an 
experience of women which extends over many 
nations and^ three separate continents." He had 
a revolver, in good working order, and carried 
It with him regularly. He drank, and knew a 
good deal about narcotics. He had expensive 


habits, but hardly any money of his own. He 
admitted having been in the Australiao gold* 
fields, those haunts of wild and lawless men. His 
constant protesting too much about being 
only a simple medical man, and his habit of 
emitting cries of alarm and outrage at the first 
hint of violence, ring hollowly against this back¬ 
ground. 

Something had evidently driven him from 
England just when, having completed an expen¬ 
sive education and qualified for a respectable 
career in medicine, a secure future seemed to 
stretch in front of him. Was this a sudden 
plunge into evil ways, or had Watson been 
tainted with them even in youth? Perhaps one 
can read too much into his admission that 
“during my school days I had been intimately 
associated with a lad named Percy Phelps.” 
Many years later, the doctor could still recall 
vividly that he had found it “rather a piquant 
thing to chivvy him about.” Phelps, reappear¬ 
ing as a grown man (in The Naval Treaty), 
showed himself a strange creature, much given 
to screaming, shrieking with delight, pressing 
things to his “bosom,” and kissing other men’s 
hands. He brought out a streak of the sadist 
even in Holmes, on the briefest of acquaintance. 
Heaven knows what Watson’s long intimacy 
with him involved. One may not need to look 
any further for the reason why a promising 
young doctor should have to leave the country 
suddenly and lie low in remote places until he 
felt it safe to return to London. 

But money was more probably the root of 
Watson’s evil. His father had ^n wealthy, 
and he had been brought up to appreciate good 
living. His elder brother, however, was evidently 
the favourite, and inherited the best part of 
the family fortune—perhaps even the whole of 
it. This brother—about whom Watson said 
never a word to Holmes for the first seven years 
of their Baker Street companionship—dissipated 
his wealth, took to drink, and died relatively 
young. It is a classic setting for tragedy: the 
embittered younger brother, watching the elder 
squander the inheritance of which he had been 
denied a fair .share. We do not know how the 
elder brother died, but one can well imagine 
a violent and squalid end in some drinking-den; 
and we do know that Watson habitually carried 
a gun, and that after his brother’s death he 
was observed to have gained possession of his 
fifty-winea watch. 

Other questions now arise. Why should this 
man with a murky and violent past voluntarily 
attach himself to a detective? Did he shrewdly 
judge that the best way to divert attention from 
his own dubious ways was to get so close in 
under Holmes' guard that Holmes himself 
would never take a good look at him, while the 
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curiosity of other people would be stilled on 
seeing the doctor so patently under the detec¬ 
tive’s sgis? Did some nostalgic de la boue com¬ 
pel him to find a way of keeping in touch, by 
associating himself with Holmes’s investiga¬ 
tions, with the criminal underworld which he 
had long frequented? Neither of these explana¬ 
tions seems enough to account for an associa¬ 
tion that lasted for more than two decades. 


T ii £ truth behind a mystery is usually a 
sordid one. I fear it is so in this case. Watson 
most probably latched on to Holmes for the 
money. In his accounts of their experiences, of 
course, he portrays Holmes as having a soul far 
above fat fees. Yet a remarkable number of the 
detective’s clients happened to be millionaires, 
heiresses, noblemen, owners of Derby favourites, 
or reigning monarchs. His apparent disdain for 
the gold they invariably proffered was probably 
no more than a shrewd opening gambit—and 
an effective one, for it usually reduced these 
illustrious personages to grovelling humility. 

From time to time, one gets a glimpse of 
the hnancial basis on which the Baker Street 
partners really operated. “Well, well,’’ said 
Holmes to the fabulously wealthy Isadora Klein, 
“I suppose I shall have to compound a felony 
as usual” (my italics); and she meekly signed 
him a cheque for ;^5,ooo as hush money, which 
may or may not have ever reached Mrs. Maber- 
ley. Employed by the Palace to recover the 
/ioo,ooo Mazarin diamond, he told the trapped 
thieves: “If you hand it over—well, I’ll com¬ 
pound a felony.’’ After catching the German 
master-spy, Von Bork, he made no bones about 
his intention of cashing the ^(^500 cheque he had 
tricked his victim into signing. When he had 
discovered where Silver Blaze, the missing 
favourite for the Wessex Cup, was hidden, he 
kept the secret to himself, in collusion with the 
vile Silas Brown, long enough to obtain odds 
of fifteen to one on what amounted to a dead 
cert. 

There arc other revealing indications of the 
profitableness of the game to which association 
with Holmes admitted the scheming doctor. 
There was, for example, the link with Langdale 
Pike, who made a “four-figure income’’ out of 
scandal sheets. “Holmes discreetly helped Lang¬ 
dale to knowledge, and on occasion was helped 
in turn.” The opportunities for blackmail 
offered by Holmes’ own copious dossiers and 
his contacts with criminal agents such as Shin- 
well Jones must have been considerable. And 
there is an almost gloating sound to Watson’s 
own boast about his tin tox in Cox’s vaults, 
“crammed with papers... there are some Which 
involve the secrets of private families to an 


extent which would mean consternation in many 
exalted quarters if it were thought possible that 
they might find their way into print.” 

Holmes himself was, I am sure, never a will¬ 
ing confederate in any of this; but he may well 
have been an unwilling one. It is hard to believe 
that he never found Watson out; it is impos¬ 
sible to believe that he would have voluntarily 
maintained, from 1881 until 1903, his associa¬ 
tion with such a sinister character. Evidently 
the doctor had quickly established some extra¬ 
ordinarily strong hold over him. One’s first 
thought is natdraliy that this was just one more 
case of Watsonian blackmail; Holmes was rash 
enough to let his associate witness several of 
his apparently habitual compoundings of 
felonies, and that alone would place him in the 
doctor’s clutches. But this win not quite do. 
In 1891, when Holmes was presumed drowned 
in the Rcichcnbach Falls and vanished from 
men’s sight for three years, he had the perfect 
opportunity of escaping for ever from his thral¬ 
dom. Yet in due time he carte back to Baker 
Street and delivered himself once again into 
Watson’s power. Something worse than black¬ 
mail must have been involved. 


We are in deep, and very murky, waters here. 
Unhappily, however, there seems one only too 
probable explanation. Holmes was not merely a 
drug addict, but a connoisseur of narcotics. 
“Three times a day for many months” Watson 
saw him insert the point of his hypodermic 
syringe into a forearm “all dotted and scarred 
with innumerable puncture-marks.” Morphine, 
cocaine, and for all we know other familiar 
drugs, barely took the edge off his melancholy 
ennui. His febrile mind may well have yearned 
for richer and rarer sensations. Watson, with 
his medical and Oriental and criminal expertise, 
was just the man to supply these exotic needs. 
One can all too easily suppose that Holmes 
rapidly became wholly dependent on the sinister 
doctor’s access to drugs of fantastic potency; 
that his secret journeying through Tibet, Persia, 
Arabia, and the Sudan between 1891 and 1894 
represented a vain attempt to find an alternative 
source of supply; and that, having failed in his 
search, he was forced to creep back to the one 
man who could satisfy his terrible cravings. In 
the light of this theory, the picture of the two 
of them sitting opposite each other in that silent, 
stuffy room in Baker Street, the clock ticking 
loudly in the horrid stillness, takes on a night¬ 
marish Huts Clos quality. This is not the Baker 
Street that the legion of the devoted faithful 
know. And yet—what other possible explana¬ 
tion is there of the strange case of Dr. Watson’s 
dupe? 
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Farewell to Marx 

H£ point about party programmes is that 
they are rarely taken seriously. The electors 
do not take them seriously because they never 
read such ponderous documents anyway; the 
politicians, once they arc in power, usually base 
their policies more on solid concrete interests 
than ideological maxims. 

But there are exceptions to every rule. The 
German social-democracy is a “programme 
party” of the first water: in its history of nearly 
a hundred years it has always attached the great¬ 
est importance to basing its policy on a solid 
system of principles laid down in a fixed pro¬ 
gramme rather than merely on the urgent issues 
of the moment. In this respect at least it has 
remained true to its Marxist tradition: in its 
view any political action that is intended to 
influence and transform society must be based 
on an analysis of that society. But since social 
conditions arc never static but subject to constant 
change. Social Democrats are rcjxatedly com¬ 
pelled to re-interpret a new reality in their pro¬ 
gramme. 

It is only in this context that it is possible to 
understand their new “programme of principles” 
which was recently adopted in Bad Godesberg by 
an overwhelming majority at a specially con¬ 
vened Party Gongress. It marks the final break 
of the great German opposition party with the 
fundamental tenets of Marxism. It is not only 
that the name of Karl Marx and the concept 
of Marxism arc missing from the declaration of 
principles which has now become binding on 
the party; words like “class” and “class struggle” 
are also carefully avoided in the document. The 
notion that the working class acts as the “grave¬ 
digger of capitalism” and that it is destined, by 
overthrowing capitalist class-society, to bring 
about the classless society—this optimistic basic 
idea of the theory that pretentiously described 
itself as “scientific socialism” has now been 
thrown by the German Social Democrats on to 
the scrapheap of utopias. 

At the same time, the transfer of the means 
of production to common ownership, which has 
hit herto represented the essence of every socialist 
programme, has been stripped of its overriding 
importance. It is true that common ownership 
will continue to be recognised as a “legitimate 
form of public control,” but the analysis no 
longer centres on property as such but on "eco¬ 
nomic power” which must be restrained by 
subjection to “public control”. 

THE CONSEQUENCES WHICH FOLLOW from this new 

outlook arc very far-reaching. It is probably the 
first time that a socialist party has admitted 
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explicitly that the private ownership of the means 
of production is entitled to “protection and pro* 
motion”—“insofar as it docs not hinder the con¬ 
struction of an editable social order.” This 
means that the SPD has dropped the idea that 
socialism requires the nationalisation of the 
whole of industry, not only “for the time being” 
but as a matter of principle. 

And it has abandoned just as deliberately the 
aim of subjecting the whole economy to strict 
central planning: the Social Democratic Party, 
we arc now told, “accepts the free market, 
wherever there is real competition”. The basic 
formula is now “as much competition as possible 
—as much planning as necessary” and the SPD 
now not only describes free consumer-choice and 
the free choice of place of employment as “all- 
important foundations” but also regards free 
competition and the entrepreneurial initiative as 
“important elements of social democratic eco¬ 
nomic policy”. 

This does not mean that the German Left has 
made its peace with the existing social order. But 
it docs mean that it has given up the attempt 
to organise the extremely complicated texture 
of a modern industrial society on the basis of a 
single uniform principle. The economic pattern 
of the future which it now has in mind is a 
balanced economy in which the private-profit 
motive is assigned its due place but in which the 
State is set the task of preventing, by a variety of 
methods, of which the nationalisation of large 
industrial complexes is one, the private-profit 
motive leading to the accumulation of tremen¬ 
dous profits in private hands and the consequent 
concentration of economic power which is cap¬ 
able of influencing the political sphere. “The 
control of great economic power is ... the central 
task of a libertarian economic policy” arc the 
words used in the section on “Property and 
Power” which really constitutes the essence of 
the new programme. 

At the same time, however, the events of 
recent decades have made the German Social 
Democrats realise that this problem of economic 
power cannot be disposed of by simply transfer¬ 
ring power from private hands into the hands 
of the State. They have come to see that being 
dependent on an uncontrollable state bureaucracy 
is not ncccs.sarily better than being dependent 
on a private capitalist. They therefore maintain 
that “there arc dangers in all concentrations of 
economic power, even in the hands of the State.” 
The conclusions drawn from this consideration 
have, however, been laid down in very general 
and somewhat vague terms: common ownership 
is to be “organised according to the principles of 
self government and decentralisation”; in the 
organisations by which it is administered “the 
interests of the workers and employees must be 
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represented just as much as tlK public interest 
and that of die consumers”. Furthermore, the 
SPD declares that it is its aim to create conditions 
”in which everyone can as a free agent make 
his own fortune from a rising income”; eventU' 
ally, the Party regards such fortune-making as a 
certain—though necessarily limited—counter¬ 
poise to the individual’s increasing dependence 
on anonymous social forces. Here—and not only 
here—the Social Democrat programme has 
points of contact with certain ideas of a re¬ 
formed, socially disciplined liberalism. That is 
probably inevitable if the basic problem is seen 
as the establishment of a free society which is 
neither dominated by large-scale capitalism nor 
one in which the individual is degraded to the 
position of a mere cog in a coercive state 
machine. This libertarian approach leads to the 
wholesale rejection of any idea of coming to 
terms with the communists. The attitude to 
democracy has also undergone a corresponding 
change. The SPD has always been a democratic 
party—and often enough the democratic party 
in Germany. But whereas it formerly regarded 
democracy merely as a stage to socialism, it has 
now come to consider the democratic form of 
government as having value in itself, as an end 
in itself and not merely a means to an end. For 
anyone who lived through the Hitler period or 
is now engaged in unremitting altercation with 
the communism which has established its rule 
in a part of his own country, can no longer re¬ 
gard the democratic state as a merely "transi¬ 
tional” stage. 

But the belief in a plural society cannot of 
course be restricted to economics and politics on 
their own; those who assent to the activity of 
various and even contrary forces in economic and 
political life, will be bound to Hght all forms of 
regimentation and co-ordination in the cultural 
sphere. Hence the programme deliberately re¬ 
frains from proclaiming “ultimate truths”: 
neither the state nor a political party should have 
any power in the field of religious and philo¬ 
sophical principles. Here again we see the same 
basic characteristic which informs the whole 
programme: deliberate modesty and restraint. 
Marxism set out both “to interpret” and “to 
change the world.” The German Social Demo¬ 
crats of today make no claim to provide a 
universally valid philosophy nor do they believe 
any longer that their policy is in accord with 
irrevocable laws of social dynamics. There are 
probably still many conscious (and even more 
unconscious) Marxists in their ranks. But they 
form a minority. The majority arc wholly con¬ 
cerned with the problem of so continuing to 
develop this society that it can be called “wholly 
of man." The German Left sdll has a strong 
conviction that it is on the side of progress, but 


it u tempered by an unmistakabk feeling of 
scepticism towards all exaggerated, and therefore 
dan^rous, schemes of utopia. 

It would certainly be wrong to see nothing but 
sturdy electoral opportunism behind the new 
programme. No doubt, three lost elections in 
which the conservative forces of the Federal 
Republic have become increasingly strong, have 
greatly contributed to this change of outlodr. 
Like the British Labour Party, the SPD has had 
to face the fact that the traditional mythos of 
the Labour raovement has lost its force in 
modern affluent society. 

In fact, the discussion which for the time being 
the Godesberg Programme has brought to an 
end, was already begun in 1953. In the general 
elections of that year Dr. Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Union, which four years previously 
had only eked out a bare plurality over the 
Social Democrats, gained an absolute majority 
in Parliament, thereby becoming the first party 
to do so in German history (a feat which even 
the Nazis failed to achieve, at least in free 
elections). The shock set the forces in motion 
which have now gained the upper hand in the 
SPD; the discussion lasted six years. 

But the fact that the debate, sometimes con¬ 
ducted in public, sometimes behind the scenes, 
has lasted so long shows the strength of the 
opposition with which the zealous party- 
reformers had to contend. It needed the renewed 
electoral defeat of 1957 to secure their final vic¬ 
tory. This was due above all to the fact that the 
central core of German Social Democracy is in¬ 
comparably more “conservative” and more 
closely connected with the old traditions of the 
working<lass movement than is its fringe: the 
600,000 Party members find it incomparably 
more difficult to free themselves from traditional 
formulz and ideas than do the millions of voters; 
above all, the official cadre on whose ardour and 
devotion the solid strength of the Party really 
depends, is distinguished from the mass of the 
membership by a special brand of ingrained Left- 
conservatism. When, therefore, in 1953 for the 
first time leading figures from the ranks of 
Socialist Parliamentarians came forward with 
the idea that the Party should cast the “(fid 
ballast” overboard and turn itself from a party 
of the working class into a more broadly-based 
"Voll^spartei,” it did not look as if their attack 
had the slightest chance of succeeding. At the 
Berlin Party Conference of 1954 the Left-wing 
(consisting of Marxist, pacifist, anti-militaristic 
elements) was still counter-attacking successfully 
and the leading spokesman of me “Reform 
Group,” Professor Carlo Schmid (the Deputy 
Speaker 81 the Bundestag and a powerful orator), 
Fritz Erler (the brilliant defence and foreign 
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policy expert), and Willy Brandt (later to become 
Lord Mayor of Berlin), seemed to be in the posi¬ 
tion of hopeless outsiders. But it was from this 
initial setback that the intellectual leaders of the 
“Reformers” learnt their lesson. When they 
renewed their offensive in 1957 they no longer 
attacked on a broad front, but concentrated 
first within the organisation on securing the 
Party leadership; for a time, ideological con¬ 
flicts were shelved. At the Stuttgart Party Con¬ 
ference of 1958, they were successful: the in¬ 
fluence of the salaried party officials was 
seriously checked and the Party Executive was 
streamlined by the creation of a seven-man 
Praesidium. That is to say: reform of personnel 
was given priority over reform of policy, and 
the overhauling of the party machine over that 
of party doctrine. It was only because the leader¬ 
ship of the Party had passed into the hands of 
personalities who were open to the new ideas 
that it was possible to win the Party over in a 
comparatively short time; the dead-weight of a 
clumsy bureaucratic Apparat having been 
disposed of, a fresh team of leaders consisting 
of some of the best minds in the Party succeeded 
in tackling the reconstruction of the intelkctual 
formulation of Social Democratic policy. Even 
now, however, the opposition was still consider¬ 
able. It is true that when it came to the final 
vote in Bad Codesberg the new programme was 
adopted with only 16 delegates “against." But 
this figure is misleading since it was evident in 
the preceding discussion that a very much 
stronger and more vocal majority was opposed 
to certain formulations which were, in their 
opinion, aimed “too far" in the direction of 
what has in the classical Socialist discussions 
been labelled “Revisionism.” 

Finally, one thing must not be forgotten: not 
all the supporters of the new programme will 
interpret the document in the same way. There 
is an influential group who look at it from the 
t.icticai, or, to use the expression that is so popu¬ 
lar in post-war Germany, the “optical” point of 
view: not as a break witn a policy that has failed 
but rather as a new and more intelligible, more 
elastic formulation of the old policy. 

The leading exponent of this group is the 
I 5 ?puty Party Leader Herbert Wehner: he is 
certainly one of the strongest political influences 
in German Socialism, at the same time one of 
the most controversial, a kind of Nye Bevan, 
with all Sevan’s passion if without his oratorical 
brilliance. It Is only their alliance with Wehner 
that has enabled the reformers to get their ideas 
accepted; it was only the burning sincerity with 
which ^is former leading Communist attacked 
the radicalism of some of the Left-wingers that 
penuaded many delegates to overcome their 
doubts in Bad Godesberg. But Wehner himself 


sees in the programme above all a politically 
necessary attempt to clothe old Socialist ideas in 
a more attractive garb, more in accordance with 
pre^t-day German mentality, without violating 
their essential nature. He is too much a true 
believer of the old Socialist school to jettison 
any fundamental tenets of Marxism, but he is 
also too astute a politician not to realise that 
at present the important thing for the Social 
Democrats is to abandon their r 61 c as a “per¬ 
manent minority," and that they can succeed in 
this only if they speak a language which takes 
into account the present idiosyncrasies of a 
prosperous middle<Ias$ Germany. Wehner went 
all-out on behalf of a programme about which 
he feels differently than some of his more adapt¬ 
able comrades who take the view that the 
failures of Socialism in the continental country 
that was once its stronghold must be interpreted 
as a sign that “the old theories no longer fit 
the new reality.” 

But the failures of socialism in the continental 
country that was once its stronghold must be in¬ 
terpreted as a sign that the old theories no longer 
fit the new reality. Nevertheless, the Godesberg 
programme is a very serious and very consistent 
attempt to take this fact into account and, to use 
Marxist phraseology, to bring “consciousness" 
more in harmony with “social reality.” The 
German Social Democrats have given up Marx¬ 
ism not because it has become “unpopular" but 
because their defeats have made them realise 
that it is utterly impossible to tackle the world 
of to-day and the tasks of to-morrow with an 
intellectual instrument of yesterday. 

One key-question remains. However “real¬ 
istic" the new programme may be—will it have 
anything of the “fire and passion” that emanated 
from Marxian utopianism and chiliasmp If the 
differences between Socialist and bourgeois 
politics become only a matter of degree. Social¬ 
ism may look forward to recruiting new friends 
and voters and to take up the struggle for power 
with greater hope of success—but will it not 
have to pay for this victory with a loss of impetus 
and militancy.? The Godesberg Programme 
"dcmythologises” the ideology of German 
Socialism so thoroughly that one cannot help 
wondering whether it will be able to mobilise 
the emotional forces by which the old Socialist 
movement was sustained and developed and 
from which it drew a good deal of its inner 
•strength. Only the next few year.s will show 
whemer the new “popular breadth" (so h^d 
for and so necessary for success) which the Ger¬ 
man Left now promises itself will be able to 
compensate for the possible loss of old-style 
emotional depth. 

F. R, Allemam 
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“ One Man, One Vote . . 


By Richard Wollheim 


M r. IRVING RRI s T o L, in his review of 
Alastair Buchan’s new biography of Walter 
Bagehot [Encounter, December], raises an interest¬ 
ing theoretical issue about Democracy and its 
demands, which should not go undiscussed. 

Bagehot, Mr. Kristol argues, was a democrat. So 
we arc all nowadays. But Bagehot was something 
that is rare in this age, though not so rare in his 
days: he was a democrat who did not “believe 
in” democracy, a democrat who “displayed a 
powerful detachment from the democracy he was 
committed to,” a democrat without fanaticism or 
apocalyptic enthusiasm. He was a “sane” democrat. 
And it is because he was a sane and not a messianic 
democrat that he was able to see something that 
has been systematically obscured in this century: 
namely, that Democracy is perfectly compatible 
with a limitation or restriction of the suffrage. 

The question arises, then: Is Democracy com¬ 
patible with a limited suffrage? Is the link that is 
ordinarily suppo.scd to hold between Democracy 
and universal suffrage genuinely the case, or is it 
merely the invention of “demagogy” and “preju¬ 
dice” f 

Mr. Kristol’s arguments (if I understand him 
aright) would appear to be that Democracy must be 
compatible with a limited suffrage because it is an 
incontrovertible fact that many people are too ignor¬ 
ant or too immature to exercise reasonable political 
authority. The democrat—the argument runs—must 
cither aeny the existence of such people, or else 
he must admit into his democratic theory the possi¬ 
bility of denying them the vote. But, of course, the 
argument as it stands, is invalid. Democracy may 
be compatible with a limited suffrage, but this is 
not the way to prove it. For the proper conclusion 
to draw from the instances Mr. Kristol has in mind 
may be that in such cases Democracy is inapplicable, 
not that it is applicable in a limited or attenuated 
form. 

To some this may seem a mere battle of words. 
Docs it matter whether we call a government with 
a limited suffrage a Democracy, or a limited Demo¬ 
cracy, or a non-Dcmocracy ? If we all agree that 
this limitation on the suffrage is justified, surely the 
question of what label we apply to the resultant 
political form is of no significance ? 

The battle, I submit, is not one of words. It is 
one of principles. It relates to the principles defin¬ 
ing how the suffrage is granted and the conditions 
under which it may be restricted. 

For Democracy is, of course, compatible with a 


restricted suffrage. There I agree with Mr. Kristol. 
In Athens, where, after all. Democracy was in¬ 
vented, slaves, foreigners, and women were ex¬ 
cluded from any part in political life. In Great 
Britain to-day (which I rcg.ird as a democracy) no 
one under the age of twenty-one is given a vote. 

But though Democracy is consistent with a 
restricted suffrage, it is not consistent with any 
and every way of restricting the suffrage. One way 
in particular it excludes: and that way is, ironically 
enough, the way that was found acceptable by 
Bagehot and to which, if I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Kristol takes no exception. It is one of the leading 
principles of democracy that no one shall be ex¬ 
cluded from a voice in the political process simply 
on the ground that he lacks, or is deficient in, the 
requisite political skfll or prudence. And this is 
so because, according to the democrat, there is no 
such thing as political skill or prudence in the rele¬ 
vant sense. To put it another way, the issues of 
politics are such that in no single case can any man 
claim, in virtue of the content or character of that 
issue, that his opinion is worthier than, or superior 
to, another man’s. In opposition both to the aristo¬ 
cratic and to the technological view of the matter, 
the theory of Democracy asserts that there are no 
pditical experts. 

The expression “in virtue of the character or 
content of the issue” is, of course, crucial here. 
It is possible to have a democracy in which people 
arc excluded from citizenship on moral or intel¬ 
lectual or practical grounds: we exclude children, 
and imbeciles, and peers. Any such exclusion is 
highly debatable, but the debate about it is not a 
debate to which Democracy is a party. The ques¬ 
tion of Democracy arises at a later stage: it arises 
when after the citizenship has been delimited on 
general grounds, we come to the question of the 
suffrage, and someone proposes that we should 
make a further delimitation by dividing the popu¬ 
lation into those who possess political prudence 
and those who don’t, and award the vote 
only to the former. Such a suggestion offends 
deeply against a venerable principle of politi¬ 
cal theory which, in the light of its his¬ 
torical r 61 c, we may suitably calf "the democratic 
principle.” 

In support of what I say, I might refer to the 
history of democratic institutions in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. The history of such institutions is bound 
up with the maxim "No taxation without represen¬ 
tation." What in effect this meant was that no one 
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was thought deserving of representation unless he 
bore the burden of taxation. The theory is a harsh 
one, but since it docs not (overtly at any rate) ex¬ 
clude from representation anyone on the ground 
of his political ineptitude, it does not offend against 
the principle of democracy. It restricts Democracy 
unduly, but it does not negate it. For the negation 
of Democracy we have to go, for instance, to the 
view of the colonial administration in Central 
Africa, so brilliantly and concisely exposed in the 
Devlin Report; or again to the view that Mr. Kristol 
appears to admire in Bagehot. 

The democratic principle—namely, the principle 
that on any political issue one man’s opinion is as 
deserving of respect as another's—may seem to 
many to stand in need of defence. Certainly many 
have attacked it. Traditionalists, for instance, claim 
that there is a special kind of political skill essential 
for political rule, and that this skill is the heredi¬ 
tary preserve of an aristocracy or caste. Such a claim 
seems historically unjustified, and moreover if there 
is such a skill, rare and precious in itself, it seems 
odd that it should require for its survival condi¬ 
tions of great luxury and indolence. 

Again, there arc more serious critics of the demo¬ 
cratic principle who claim as an evident fact that 
there are certain political issues (c.g., those con¬ 
cerned with foreign affairs or economic policy) in 
respect of which it just isn’t the case that one 
man’s opinion is as good as another. Where these 
critics are certainly right is in bringing out the 
fact that the democratic principle is acceptable only 
if a certain lim'tation is placed upon the notion of 
“a political issue”: and this in turn demands the 
prior .ictcptancc by politicians of certain “demo¬ 
cratic” obligations, viz., that they will place before 
the electorate only issues of a certain generality, 
and further that these “issues” will consist not just 
of a senes of propositions but also of the arguments 
in support of these propositions. But I have no in¬ 
tention of conducting a general defence of the 
democratic principle. 

My objection to Bagehot and to those who would 
instal him as a serious thinker is that he made no 
attempt to deal with the issues of democratic theory 
systematically. He was a very clever man, and a 
very sophisticated man, and supremely a man of 
the world. As a result of these qualities, nor to be 
underestimated, he was able to say a lot of sharp 
and amusing and illuminating things. His writings 
constitute a most civilised table-talk in the margin 
of politics, and for those who admire in equal 
measure wit and power, they will always be pos¬ 
sessed of a certain charm and glamour. But place 
the “masculine” Bagehot beside the “feminine” 
John Stuart Mill, only for a moment, and we see 
that whereas Bagehot was robust and amusing. Mill 
was cool and thoughtful. It is some kind of ftshion 
nowadays to deride Mill. I do not sec why. Mill, 
seriously, persistently, honestly, over the years, tried 
to resolve certain central problems in the theory of 
politics; these problems are difBcult, and he often 
failed; and when he failed, he came back to the 
problem. He was quite often wrong, quite often 
right, and never smug or evasive. In contrast, 
Bagehot was a gifted boulevardier. 


Topics 

.. . and a Reply 

M r. wollheim’s comment on my review 
of Alastair Buchan’s biography of Bi^hot 
raises so many interesting points of political tneoiy 
that a book would be needed to treat of them all. 
What I should like to do here is simply to clarify 
some aspects of the political idea of democracy 
which Mr. Wollhcim seems, unintentionally no 
doubt, to have obscured: 

(i) Democratic government, all will agree, must 
be government by con.sent. The form in which such 
consent is expressed is the suffrage. But democratic 
government is not merely a formal arrangement; 
the idea of democracy is not exhausted by referring 
to the people as the source of authority. As has been 
seen in our day, it is quite possible to have universal 
suffrage without democracy— e.g., Russia, Egypt, 
Mexico, to mention only a few instances. Demo¬ 
cratic government must also be defined—if such a 
definition is to be meaningful—in terms of its pur¬ 
pose, its end, which is equality and liberty under 
the rule of law. 

Now it is not always possible to achieve this end 
under the conditions of universal suffrage; and in 
such cases a limitation on the suffrage can hardly 
be called a limitation of democracy. On the con¬ 
trary: it might well be a precondition of demo¬ 
cracy. Bagehot opposed extending the suffrage to 
the entire male working class because he felt that 
the consequences of such an act would be to under¬ 
mine parliamentary government itself, by throwing 
the door open to radical demagogy and class war. 
He was wrong, as he himself later admitted. But 
there was nothing “un-dcmocratic” or “anti¬ 
democratic” in his position. 

(2) The common sense of the matter recognises 
that universal suffrage is neither a necessary nor a 
sufficient condition of democracy. Here, the issue 
of the women’s vote is revealing. To deny the vote 
to women is certainly to restrict the franchise. Yet 
Switzerland does so—and who would say that 
Switzerland is not a democracy? The United States 
did so before 1919—was it a “limited democracy” 
up to that time? 1 suppose one could say so; but 
one would then be remarkably silly. 

Ah, Mr. Wollhcim rejoins, 

“though democracy is consistent with a restricted 
suffrage, it is not consi.stcnt with any and every 
way of restricting the suffrage. One way in par¬ 
ticular it excludes: and that way is, ironically 
enough, the way that was found acceptable by 
Bagehot and to which, if I am not mistaken, Mr, 
Kristol takes no exception. It is one of the leading 
principles of democracy that no one shall be ex¬ 
cluded from a voice in the political process simply 
on the grounds that he lacks, or is deficient in, 
the requisite political skill or prudence.*' 

I can hardly believe that Mr. Wollheim believes 
what he appears to be saying. Which is: if you 
restrict the suffrage for non-political reasons—ex¬ 
cluding, say, all albinos or stutterers or psycho¬ 
analysts—this is not an infringement of the demo¬ 
cratic principle. Whereas if you deny the right to 
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vote to a certain class of people because you are 
persuaded they are incapable of exercising it in- 
teUigently, then you are perpetrating such a viola¬ 
tion. This is clearly absurd. And what seems to 
have led Mr. Wollheim to such an absurdity is his 
conviction that “there is no such thing as ^litical 
skill or prudence in the relevant sense," and that 
“the issues of politics are such that in no single 
case can any man claim . . . that his ojnnion is 
worthier than, or superior to, another man’s." This, 
he insists, is the root principle of democracy. Fortu¬ 
nately, he is in error. Were it the root principle 
of democracy, our cause would be lost, since it is 
in obvious and flagrant contradiction to the truth 
that some men’s opinions are, on many issues, 
worthier than or superior to other men’s. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Wollheim needs, like 
a notable precursor in his held, to be stood on his 
head. The only permissible limitation on the 
suffrage in a democracy is that which is related 
to the moral and intellectual capability of people 
to exercise it. That is why men convicted of cenain 
crimes lose their vote; and that is why there is an 
age limit below which citizens are disenfranchised. 

(3) It was once thought that the vote should be 
restricted to those who owned a certain amount of 
property, or paid a certain minimum in rent or 
taxes—the assumption being that the others were 
too inadequately informed of, too remote from, 
political problems to have an opinion worth con¬ 
sidering. This assumption was invalidated by 
changes in the nature and distribution of “property,” 


and above all by the spread of education and “popu¬ 
lar enlightenment." But I do not see that it was 
an “un-democratic” assumption to make at that 
time, under those circumstances. Would England 
be a democratic country to-day if King John had 
been able to rally the illiterate and siiperstitious 
masses against the barons? Or if James II had been 
able to mobilise the women’s vote in his support? 

For most Western nations, all this is to-day 
largely of academic interest Except for the, 
criminals and the young, there are no classes of 
the population that are obvious political incom¬ 
petents. But this is not the case in other countries— 
in Africa, Asia, afld Latin America; and there the 
unthinking equation of democracy with universal 
suffrage can have the most disastrous consequences. 

I do not sec how parliamentary democracy can 
ever evolve and survive in those countries if what 
Jefferson called “the natural aristocracy of talent’’ 
has no experience of the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment. Or, what comes to much the same thing, if 
these people have to devote all their intcllcctu.1l 
energy to the demagogic manipulation of an illiter¬ 
ate mass electorate through corrupt party machines. 

I would also like to observe that'Mr. Wollhcim's 
beloved Mill advocated a multiple vote for the 
educated class in England. The proposal is no 
longer relevant, the educated class being what it 
now is. But Mill was not “un-democratic” in con 
ceiving the idea. He was simply and sensibly trying 
to make the system‘of parliamentary democracy 
achieve its purposes more effectively. 

Irving Kristol 
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The “T.L.S.” Instructs the Elite 

0 

on the American Imagination — By Leslie Fiedler 


I T M us T be difficult, I like to think, for any 
literate Englishman (especially one under 
forty) to appreciate the regard in which the 
Times Literary Supplement is held in American 
faculty circles. Ezra Pound, fresh from his brief 
encounter with life in the American college, 
may have understood immediately on his arrival 
in England that the pages of the T.L.S. were 
the very mother-lode of academic inanity; but 
his colleagues, who remained behind, even forty 
years later still dutifully take it, read it through, 
and dream of some day writing a letter which 
its editors will accept for publication. A 
“scholarly” letter in the T.L.S., it must be un¬ 
derstood, counts as a bibliographical item, may 
mean a promotion or a raise. What especially 
intrigues the Assistant Professor of Classics in 
Nebraska or the young Instructor in Florida who 
has just finished a thesis on the coinage of the 
Early Byzantine Empire is the notion that the 
latest work in his “field,” written by one of its 
two reigning old men—both of whom he, of 
course, hates—is likely to be icily, only half- 
politely, and at great length destroyed in the 
T.L.S, by the other. 

In the United States, such genteel mayhem 
(inhibited by the fact that it can never be anony¬ 
mous) is carried on only in certain professional 
journals which are subscribed to chiefly by 
libraries and arc scarcely read by those other 
nominal subscribers who get them automatically 
when they pay their dues to one academic 
organisation or another. “The deadliest of 
weapons,” the brighter young men are pleased 
to call the journal in their own field; and they 
wield it, with all the aggression stored up in 
raduate school (and which might in England 
ave been more profitably invested in an article 
for the r.L. 5 .), to kill flies! 

The mere thought of being invited to appear 
anonymously in a journal sold at news-stands, 
of being held in the hands of its numerous 


readers (I do not know how many Americans 
are aware that the circulation of the T.L.S. is 
somewhere around 33,000; I rather fancy some 
imaginations do belter), of being paid, however 
modestly, for one’s contribution—this is, for 
frustrated American faculty members, a titilla- 
tion of the loftiest sort. It is difficult to live 
the academic life in America, to do the sort of 
“research” which becomes suspect as soon as it 
is saleable, and to know all the time that 
there is a vast market-place in which fabulous 
prices arc paid for pieces written with much 
less time and effort and accuracy, and not even 
much more grace than are invested in work 
which, at best, will help ensure every third year 
a raise of, say, $5 (k) per annum. To be paid for 
writing in America, one must, on the orthodox 
academic scale, descend; in professorial eyes, only 
the r.L.5. is, unlike its nearest American 
counterparts, sound and respectable—as well as 
.solvent. 

Add to this the fact that it upholds—gram¬ 
matically, even elegantly—the same middle¬ 
brow values as those of J. Donald Adams and 
all the past presidents of the Modern Language 
Association of America and one will have seized 
the secret of its cachet. What upper-philistine 
publication in the United States could have so 
superbly timed a smug hostility to the early 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, an invitation to him to 
contribute critical articles, and an enthusiasfic 
reception of his work when he was at last safely 
ini What lower-philistine journal could have 
ticked off in a single year Katherine Anne Porter 
(“If there is no pattern, there is no focus for 
the attention and, in the end, no sense”), 
Marianne Moore (“its cultivated refusals and 
subtle detachments are poison to us”), and 
Groddeck’s Boo\ of the It (“We are unregener¬ 
ate enoug{i to admit that it made us slightly 
sick”)? It is all there: the attack on stream- 
of-consciousness expcrimentalism, avant-garde 
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obscurity in poetry, and the nasty-mindedncss of 
the Freudians. What more could anv old-line 
“scholar” in the Humanities, the Social Sciences, 
or the Arts, nostalgic for Anglo-Saxon 19th- 
century “decency,” ^mand? 

He could in fact, demand only a little less, i.e., 
the absence of a much deplored “anti-Ameri¬ 
canism,” which amounts in fact to an almost 
compulsive harping in the pages of the T.L.S. 
on the gauchcncss of American scholarship, the 
ineptitude of the prose employed by its middle¬ 
brow opposite numbers in the United States. A 
couple of years ago, F. W. Bateson took up this 
matter (not without a certain double condescen¬ 
sion of his own: “The T.L.S. reviewer . . . must 
resent and deplore the uncouth jargon of much 
modern American writing, if he is to be true to 
his own literary ideals. . . .”) in Essays in 
Literaiy Criticism, even quoting an American 
protest against what Bateson himself was willing 
to call “at its worst . . . cultural snobbery.” 
They seem to me perfectly complementary, how¬ 
ever—the vaguely Anglophile cultural aspiration 
from one side, and the more than slightly 
Amcricanophobe cultural snobbery from the 
other; and they will, I suppose, never stop 
resounding to each other across the Atlantic, 
deep calling unto deep. 

In 1955, however, there was a whole Special 
Supplement of the T.L.S. devoted to American 
Literature and last winter another dedicated to 
the examination of the American imagination;* 
signs surely of a truce 1 Yet even in the columns 
of the special issue of November 6th, the routine 
donnish slap on the American wrist is being ad¬ 
ministered by one of the regular reviewers, who 
comments on an American study of Smollett: 
“Dr. Goldlierg’s book is much better than his 
aberrations about a clothes-motif would suggest, 
and no doubt we should have been spared those 
if hunting the symbol had not become a 
favourite academic game in the English depart¬ 
ments of American universities.” It is not finally 
a question of the left hand not knowing what 
the right hand is doing; the T.L.S. strikes me 
as a publication edited with all the rigour, say, 
fff Time magazine, so that the left hand is not 
merely aware of what the right is up to, it is re¬ 
writing its copy! 

The T.L.S. may have decided, twice over in 
four years, to go about redeeming the American 
arts, but it cannot go about it without seeming 
to imply that the job had somehow never been 
properly done, and, indeed, never could be on 
the wrong side of the ocean. However late he 


* Special Supplement on The American Imagina¬ 
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may have decided to join the world-wide chorus 
which acclaims American art, Mr. Alan Pryce- 
Joncs is obviously convinced that there is still 
a great deal for his stable of “distinguished 
authors” to say on the subject; and it is perhaps 
for this reason that he has chosen to make of the 
issue on the American Imagination his valedic¬ 
tory as editor of the T.L.S, Mr. Stanley Morison, 
his predecessor, was recently reported in Esquire 
as having noted that America “doesn’t have a 
damned thing with which to instruct its ^litc”; 
and Mr. Prycc-Joncs is apparently taking up on 
cue the last white man’s burden by instructing 
that American elite about its own culture. 

In a throwaway, signed with his name, and 
tlislributed before the appearance of the Special 
Supplement to a large sample of American pro¬ 
fessors, the editor reminds those professors that 
the New Yor/^ Times had hailed his first special 
number as “illuminating for us . . . because of 
the fresh perspective.” This tribute to past mis¬ 
sionary activities is sandwiched between a par¬ 
ticularly blatant piece of flattery ("You arc a 
person to whom . . . contemporary literature 
means something—otherwise this letter would 
not have been directed to you”) and a strictly 
commercial appeal, urging the recipient to give 
the Times Literary Supplement for Christmas 
and to note the book ads in the back pages. 
But there is a second enclosure which returns 
to the missionary note, insisting for a final time 
on the small investment necessary to bring to 
the unenlightened American a realisation of 
“how unprejudiced English writers view Ameri¬ 
can achievements.” There is a charming air of 
self-righteousness about the whole business, an 
ingenuous satisfaction on the part of all con¬ 
cerned with being able not only to sell books 
for publishers and subscriptions for the old firm 
but at the same time to right a distressing wrong: 
“The American Way of Life is not always 
received abroad with the acclaim it deserves,” 
Mr. Prycc-Jones’ copy-writer affirms sadly; and 
to prove that he, at least, honours that Ameri¬ 
can Way, draws upon Carl Sandburg to make 
the point that "tn the dust, in the cool 
tombs . . the “genius” of America will be 
remembered after her “commercials arc for¬ 
gotten”; which is cool enough, considering that 
the quotation is embedded in a text itself a 
“commercial.” 

W H A T is memoralised by the Supplements, 
early and late, is a dStente in the Cultural 
Cold War between England and America—not a 
cease-fire along the whole front, but a decision 
to down arms on the part of the British sub¬ 
community to which Mr. Prycc-Jones belongs 
(let’s call it, mythically, the last remnants of 
Bloomsbury). For better or worse, hostility to 
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the art of America is no longer chir, and- 
Americanism has been surrendered to popular 
ficdon, to the entertainments of Graham Greene, 
for instance, where it fills a vacuum left by the 
disappearance of an even more outrageously un* 
fashionable anti-Semitism. I am inescapably 
reminded of a phrase spoken, I believe, by a 
character in one of Angus Wilson’s novels, to 
the effect that he would find it “under-bred” to 
boast of not owning a television set. So appar¬ 
ently it has come to seem “under-bred” to speak 
disparagingly of Faulkner or Jackson Pollock or 
Marianne Moore; though it was not very much 
more than five years ago that an American 
writer submitting a manuscript to a British 
critical journal was told by the editor that “no 
one” ever read Dreiser, and that “we” do not, 
like some Americans, consider Hemingway a 
“classic.” 

But the time for such classic snubs is over; 
and it is perhaps as ungracious to remember 
them as to observe that the Briiish are the last 
Europeans to confess that “the flowering of the 
American imagination has been the chief event 
in the sphere of living art since the end of the 
First World War.” Whatever the initial reluc¬ 
tance to make such a confession, we are told, 
there are now Jour Chairs of American Litera¬ 
ture in England and two special issues of the 
T.L.S., the latest of which contends that there 
would be “little point ... for going deeply into 
the reasons for this reluctance, or in berating 
ourselves.” It is all a little bewildering to an 
American, convinced that the way to under¬ 
standing is precisely through self-examination 
and even, on occasion, selt-reproach. Such an 
American will insist at least on noting that no 
significant younger British writer has yet been 
as deeply influenced by an American as, say, 
Camus by Hemingway or Cesarc Pavesc by Sher¬ 
wood Anderson. And he will further observe 
that a novelist like Kingsley Amis, committed 
to American jazz, American movies, and 
American science-fiction—remains cheerfully and 
c^uite unmaliciously ignorant of American 
literature, stating in print, for instance, that 
William Faulkner lacks a sense of humour! 

It is a boner equalled only by the assertion 
in the current Supplement that, with two excep¬ 
tions, one major, one minor, the religious in¬ 
stinct “seems to have bypassed almost entirely 
classical American literature.” Yet anyone won¬ 
dering about the roots of such ignorance or 
about the strange unavailability of the American 
imagination to the British will find no answers 
in the T.L.S., where such questions are not even 
posed. What he will find instead is a general 
panegyric of American energy and Atmican 
copiousness—not without certain overtones of 
condescension and resentment. The image of 


Anterican virility is ednstandy, even disturbingly 
projected, and carries with it a couater-imi^ of 
Bridsh impotence and the spite proper to that 
imTOtence. 

Though the reader of the Special Supplement 
will find before he has gone very far the pro¬ 
position that an assertion “that American litera¬ 
ture is a great literature needs no arguing now,” 
he will discover that proposition qualified every¬ 
where: sometimes by disagreements between one 
article and another; but often by counter-state¬ 
ments within a single article and even a single 
sentence. The author of the piece on the novel, 
for instance, will praise the achievement of our 
writers of long fiction, especially Faulkner, who 
is granted almost heroic stature in some of these 
pages. But the writer entrusted with the short 
story argues that the American novelist is “gar¬ 
rulous” and that “he tends to imitate his own 
engineers, and think of the novel in terms of 
the Empire State Building or the George 
Washington Bridge. . . .” 

Yet everywhere there are signs of an editorial 
resolve to impose the semblance of unity—at 
least in the sensitive final paragraphs of each 
article if nowhere else. Formally or informally, 
the word must have been passed that “up- 
endings” were desirable; and scarcely a single 
essay fails, sometimes with evident signs of 
struggle, to hit an affirmative note at the close. 
Not only are our poets praised and our story¬ 
tellers; but our most recent painters are approved 
(“In an age that has tended to think only of 
American materialism, the action painter . . . 
has kept alive a faith in the perennial qualities 
of disinterested values....”), our system of mass 
education on the university level (“The social 
decision has been made in America and not all 
its consequences are bad....”), even our scholar¬ 
ship (“Whatever else may be said about Ameri¬ 
can scholarship, one must grant it the quality of 
copiousness”V Once this most difficult of con¬ 
cessions has been made, there is no stopping the 
affable onslaught of acceptance. Advertising 
itself is justified, presumably against its Ameri¬ 
can detractors (“The imagination which has 
gone into the creation of advertising is well 
employed—though one could wish, etc., etc.”^ 
the movies, despite certain reservations, given 
their meed of honour (“The American film hero 
often represents the generality of mankind at 
its dullest and stupidest. ... He is, however, 
‘put over’ with astonishing technical skill, skill 
so unfailing and self<onndent that it dmost 
amounts to genius. Perhaps it is genius. .. .”); 
and the musical play much more unreservedly 
hailed (‘“ipiere is no sign meanwhile that its 
enviable confidence in itself is misplaced”). 

This is by no means the clifiiax, however; for 
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not only has Mr. Pryce>}t)nes iound a critic 
willing to take auite seriously the slick banalities 
of Mv Pair Laay and West Side Story] be has 
found one eager to contend with Adlai Steven¬ 
son himself in defence of American television. 
Mr. Stevenson, the critic charges, is guilty of 
the “egghead fallacy which invalidates so much 
of the bill of complaint against our mass media 
entertainments.” The fallacy which has laid 
poor Mr. Stevenson open to the charge of being 
an intellectual is his belief that most watchers 
of TV find little pleasure in their addiction—a 
contention easier for me to believe than the 
critic’s observation that “though not favourable 
to works of the imagination greatly con¬ 
ceived ...,” television provides a commodity “of 
relative goodness and vast copiousness; it is 
better entertainment than most people could get 
elsewhere. . . .” On these grounds, one might 
equally defend, I presume, The Reader’s Digest, 
Ijoo\, and The Ladies' Home Journal, The fact 
that most American artists have had always to 
define themselves against those mass media is 
noted here and there in the Special Supplement-, 
but elsewhere there is a tendency to suggest that 
an acceptance of the American Imagination 
demands an acceptance of middlebrow, mass- 
produced, pseudo-art. “Entertainment” is a 
euphemism meant to avoid ail embarrassing 
questions; and I cannot help when 1 see the 
word rememlxring Charles Van Doren’s ex¬ 
planation of his fain “He told me .. . that it was 
only entertainment." 

Indeed, a certain simple-minded duplicity 
(disguised by the apparent variety and range of 
the articles) is basic to the approach of the 
Special Supplement. To counter-balance, for 
instance, the deprecation of the obtuse egghead 
in its articles devoted to popular culture, the 
T.L.S. has adopted wholesale the current egg¬ 
head line in its treatment of more serious Ameri¬ 
can literature. One suspects that the authors 
entrusted with the key-pieces on fiction, poetry, 
painting, and the dance are young exchange 
students only lately given The Word in, say, 
the Ivy League Graduate Schools or in the 
Indiana School of Letters. Not only is a good 
deal of ambivalent attention paid to the &ats, 
«* whose neo-Romanticism there is yet no 
accepted line; but the whole view of the past, 
classic and recent, has been revised in light of 
the revolution which the last decade or two has 
worked in the canon of American works. The 
In-and-Out Game is played with consummate 
skill. “Everyone” knows that Hemingway is 
not so In as Faulkner and the T.LS. reviewer 
knows it, too; just as “everyone” knows that 
the poetry of Melville is In, and that of the lyth- 
century Edward Taylor (whose “Huswifery” is 
quotea in full) is even more csoterically In. So 
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“everyone" knows, too, that Poe’s Gordon Pvm 
is In and “The Cask of Amontillado” Out\ tnat 
Cooper is struggling to make it to the place 
which Melville and Faulkner define, but that he 
has not quite succeeded; and these shifts are 
also sensitively registered. And finally “every¬ 
body" knows that Symbolism has been In just 
a little too securely for just a little too long, and 
that it is time to say something nice about Real¬ 
ism again; and even this the T.L.S. has found 
someone to do. 

I T 1 s a little embarrassing for me to discover 
that part of the tribute paid to eggheadism 
in these pages accrues to me; and that some of 
my theories about American literature at least 
now seem sufficiently venerable and harmless 
to be summarised by the T.L.S. boys. In one 
case, the summary is carried oil with all the 
proper acknowledgements and with sufficient 
grace to keep me from wincing at my own image 
(let me say shamelessly that the piece on “The 
Jewish Part in American Letters,” which takes 
up certain cues from me, is by all odds the best 
article in the issue); but in another, it is perpe¬ 
trated without even a nod in my direction and 
with little ingenuity or incisiveness. In the first 
essay, there is a reference to my “more notorious 
study of the homosexual implications of Ameri¬ 
can Innocence in general and of Dic\ and 
Huckleberry Finn in particular”; and precisely 
that “notorious study” is taken as gospel in the 
second, which develops the arguments of my 
“Come Back to the Raft Ag’in, Huck Honey,” 
citing them in their original order, buttressing 
them with the same quotations I adduce, echo¬ 
ing my very turns of phrase. 

I am not making, let me be clear, any charges 
of plagiarism, only registering dismay at having 
come to seem to some, before I have ceased strik¬ 
ing others as offensive, the source of certain 
well-established cliches. Actually, if my patiently 
propagated notions about the unredeemed guilts 
felt by white Americans towards Indian and 
Negro and the dream of an innocent all-male 
community in which those guilts are resolved 
had been allowed out of Mr. Pryce-Jones’ high¬ 
brow ghetto into the areas he allotted to the 
lower levels of American culture, new light 
might have been shed where only shadow is now 
cast. Both the writer on movies and the one 
on television fail, for instance, to make sense of 
the Westerns and their strange persistence, 
because, first of all, they both reffise to consider 
the fear and dis-ease which underlie the more 
obvious nostalgia of such mythic projections; and 
because they are not able, in the second place, 
to contrast that fear and dis<ase with the equal 
and opposite emotions stirred in Americans by 
the contemplation of the European “East.” 


Indeed, even in its egghead columns, the 7 .L.S. 
only inadequately treats the long history 
of American ambivalence towards the European 
world of experience and evil, left behind in the 
pursuit of a retreating Western horizon of inno¬ 
cence. 

Everywhere in the Special Supplement, there 
is an awareness of the American conviction that 
“all good things can be deliberately pro¬ 
cured. . ..” and mat the attainment of the Good 
Life is, therefore, largely a matter of logistics; 
but nowhere is there clearly recognised the com¬ 
plementary American sense that those good 
things which can be procured (the American 
Imagination will not accept the easy out of 
defeatism or cynicism) arc, in fact, not", and that, 
therefore, all Americans feel themselves guilty 
for failing the dream that they cannot cease 
dreaming without ceasing to be tnemsclvcs. Had 
the T.L.S. managed to express a realisation of 
this dilemma, it would have made clear why 
the American writer has traditionally had forced 
on him the role, not of the Rebel (which is the 
way one T.L.S. writer puts it), but of the Public 
Accuser in the Great Trial which is American 
life. 

Had the Special Supplement been clear on this 
score, its readers would have understood further 
the need for analagous self-scrutiny and self- 
condemnation in the large sub-literate public, 
which, lacking great works of art to make the 
charge it demands be filed against it (“Thou 
wast not brave! Thou wast not true! ”), entrusts 
that charge to the Grand Jury, the Congressional 
Investigator, the F.B.I. It is as necessary to that 
public to learn that its witch-hunters are corrupt 
as to discover that its intellectuals are witches. 
The exposure of McCarthyism, that is to say, 
satisfies the same deep inner necessity as the ex¬ 
posures by McCarthy; and both arc part of a 
continuous process, whose beginnings in my 
living memory go back to the expose of the 
“Munitions Makers,” and whose end is not yet. 
Rigged quiz shows, the payola of disc jockeys, 
fixed scales in the New York meat-markets (who 
but an American could pretend to discover with 
horror—and as if for the first time—that 
butchers ckeatl), poisoned spray on Thanks¬ 
giving cranberries, high prices in drugstores, 
cancer-inducing chemicals in cigarettes—all pro¬ 
vide occasions for the inevitable verdict: Guilty 
as charged! 

It is surely an essential function of television 
in the United States (as the cheerily superficial 
article on the subject in the T.L.S. does not 
reveal) to have brought into the American living- 
room thif Symbolic Trial, the Great Hearing 
before which, in its deepest imagination, the 
American Great Audience stands. Most notably, 
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perhaps, the McCarthy hearings, but also the 
Kcfauver investigations, and—only yesterday— 
the hushed moment, utterly unprivate (no 
cameras could help taking pictures of other 
cameras as well as of the subject, the eye seeing 
not only what it beheld, but, in token, all the 
other beholders), when Charles Van Doren 
became a final hero to his TV public by confess¬ 
ing that he had all along been guilty; and that 
public responded as if this were the show they 
had really been waiting for from the beginning 
—the early triumphs felt, even before anyone 
knew it, only as tne first acts of a tragedy, the 
preparation for a Reversal and Recognition 
without which the whole thing would have 
remained just “entertainment.” 

That the author of the T.L.S. essay on tele¬ 
vision docs not even mention the quiz shows 
is a final clue to his obtuseness (deliberately 
assumed in the interests of international amity? 
or out of his fear of seeming “under-bred”?) 
about what that medium—in the United States, 
at least—really offers. For TV without quizzes 
is not only Hamlet without the Prince (Charles 
Van Doren, who, before a breathless nation, 
hesitates, or perhaps only seems to hesitate), but 
without Ophelia (the glittering, well-stacked 
girl who leads him by the arm to the Isolation 
Booth, where he acts out his previously 
rehearsed ,'^all), without Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern (the unspeakably obsequious Hal 
Marches and Jack Barrys shamming wonder 
before his madness)—even without Claudius (the 
unseen Sponsor of it all!). And here, muffed 
once again, is another clue to the essential 
American imagination. For the quiz show repre¬ 
sents something far more complex than the 
desire to gct-rich-quick, which is the province 
of the Give-Away, presided over, not by Rosen¬ 
crantz and Guildenstern, but by the Fairy God¬ 
mother. 

The Quiz is a game invented not only to sell 
cosmetics, but to present symbolically, as it were, 
the spectacle of the Intellectual at work, of 
scholarship itself (in an ersatz form immediately 
recognisable to the average watcher beside his 
set) for once magnificently rewarded. In the 
4 pd, “Twenty-One” came improbably to repre¬ 
sent America’s effort to respond to those signs 
which, on buses, street<ars, subways, urge it to 
raise its teachers’ salaries. It is no accident that 
before the genre had run its course, it had come 
to involve the great families of American intel¬ 
lectual and artistic life, the sister of Leonard 
Bernstein, the son of Mark Van Doren. At first, 
its producers underestimated their audience, 
judging that what it wanted was the Freak, or, 
at best, the Hidden Wiseman. And so we were 
presented with an array of immigrant gardeners 
who were experts on American History; pro- 
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vtnciai preachers who knew ail about cool mz; 
half-senile deaning-ladies who knew the Bible 
by heart; balding and shabby stock<lerks with 
encyclopedic memories; little children with the 
faces of Talmudic scholars who could recite the 
Stock Market quotations for the past fifty years. 

Indeed, before the current Quiz Shows were 
invented, the latter types already flourished—in 
a naive world that thrilled to tne award of an 
Encyclopcedia Britannica. Known simply as The 
Quiz Kids, they were the remote beginning of 
it all: earnest, a little too eager, a little too smug 
—but how mature beside their juvenile 
announcer, condescending and unaware that he 
played the fool. They belong to our own 
vanished childhood now and have assumed the 
status of myths, though once they were merely 
pains-in-the-ncck. The Good Boy and the Good 
Girl Next Door blown up to heroic size, and 
held up hy parents as evidence that, after all, 
it pays to study, pays to know. Even to-day, the 
revelation of what minor skullduggery went on 
in their programme is kept buried in the back 
pages of the newspaper, out of sight. What 
would J. D. Salinger (and the upper-middle¬ 
brows to whom he represents the hope of the 
novel) do if they were taken away from him in 
their legendary purity and brilliance; for in bis 
work, the Quiz Kids, re-imagined as a single 
precocious family called Glass, have been per¬ 
mitted to grow up, to pass from a time of exem¬ 
plary triumph to one of exemplary suffering. 
And beside them, the whole dull, fully adult, 
sexually-obsessed world is revealed as savourless 
and corrupt. But if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted I 

I T TOOK a long time for the organisers of the 
television quiz programmes to realise pre¬ 
cisely what haa been, in the dead days of radio, 
the real appeal of the Quiz Kids; to see that it 
had lain not in the mere discrepancy between 
their .size and their knowledge but in their 
having been, on a juvenile level, versions of 
the Intellectual. Charles Van Doren was the 
Quiz Kid grown up; and the latter-day Quizzes 
found in him their culmination as well as their 
death. His victories and his ordeal together con¬ 
stitute the drama which an Aristotle would have 
called the natural fruition of the form; and 
before it, a public, which would not have under¬ 
stood the word, experienced a true catharsis. A 
college professor, paid less than flve thousand 
dollars a year, a relative of other college pro¬ 
fessors ana novelists and poets, handsome in that 
^cial modest American way (shared with, say, 
Charles Lindbergh, Alger Hiss, and John Ken¬ 
nedy), Van Doren became for the Great 
Audience the Good Intellectual, for whom they 
wished week after week Good Fortune (and 


their wishes once knbwn had to come true), thus 
making amends to those other intelkctuau, like 
Van Doren underpaid, but unlike him too proud 
or too insecure to provide weekly amusement 
in the parlour. 

It was not only the sins of the anti-intellectual 
audience, however, that Van Doren took away. 
To the producers, the staff, the mass^ntertain- 
ment employees who had gone to Harvard or 
Cal Tech or the University of Chicago, and who 
—like him—continued to tell themselves that 
they really "wanted to be a writer and a teacher 
of literature,” lie represented a last chance to 
redeem themselves from the endless self- 
reproaches they carried back and forth with them 
on the commuter trains to Westport. They were 
no longer (it must have seemed to them) just 
earning a living, just selling soap. They were 
redeeming the intellectual life for the mass 
audience. Certainly, this was what they told 
young Van Doren, and certainly, this was what 
he believed: believed improbably that retailing 
scraps of uncoordinated and largely inconsequen¬ 
tial information could, in some mysterious way, 
stand for the scholarly life, bring creative activity 
into good repute. A dull and palpable self-deceit, 
it seems from the outside; and nerc surely (not 
in the later rigging of answers which, granted 
the first step, was inevitable), in his willingness 
to associate his family and academic prestige 
with a child’s game—to further confound the 
public’s willingness to confuse fact and wisdom 
—was his essential guilt. 

But he was surrounded by examples of anala- 
gous self-deceit and moral trifling. Had not 
Clifton Fadiman, another graduate of Columbia, 
whom Charles’ father had praised even in his 
student days for “his gift of mimicry and... 
fund of knowledge,” already pandered to the 
same public confusion with impunity (and for 
piddling stakes) on Information Please} And did 
not a professor from Rutgers draw questions out 
of a hat on a famous comedian’s quiz show, 
while one from California had learned to make 
even Shakespeare palatable to the masses? What, 
indeed, was the real difference between any of 
these accommodations and those eminently 
respectable (sometimes insufferably boring) con¬ 
versations about Great Literature whicn had 
been broadcast for years, with the collaboration 
of the whole academic community, under the 
title of “Invitation to Learning”? If Van Doren 
would be paid a good deal better than most of 
those who before him had invited the mass 
audience to learning, this would merely mean 
that better than most he was satisfying both 
aspecu oian American dream, reaching liither- 
to unavailable ears and gaining thereby hitherto 
unavailable rewards. For a moment, it must 
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have teemed to him that he touched that 
Great Audkoce, the awareness of whose 
piesenoe (ever educated—theoreticallv at least— 
to a high« level, ever granted more leisure, ever 
blessed by a rising standard of living) is one of 
the profoundcst determinants of the shape of 
the American imagination. 

To be sure, an immense industry exists to 
provide for that Audience certain lower and 
middling substitutes for culture; but the serious 
artist, nodding over the best-seller lists, cannot 
help dreaming that he, too, might some day 
break through, claim the Audience’s attention 
and tribute—if not without compromise, at least 
with only minimum concessions. Nathanael 
West ana Scott Fitzgerald heading for Holly¬ 
wood in the ’thirties, James Agee or Whitaker 
Chambers joining the staff of Time Inc. in the 
’forties, Charles Van Doren on Twenty-One, 
or Norman Mailer on Mike Wallace’s pro¬ 
gramme in the ’fifties: all represent the same 
foolish hope and the same noble defeat; and 
each debouches in a confession which crowns 
and justifies the foredoomed experiment. Yet 
there is a fall from the incomplete The Last 
Tycoon of Fitzgerald and West’s Day of the 
Locust, through Chambers’ Witness and Mailer’s 
Advertisements for Myself to Van Doren’s 
statement before a Congressional Committee, 


repeated in substance to the cameras waidng 
outside the closed hearing. The Confession diat, 
at its best, becomes the work of art wrested 
from art’s failure peters out in our dme into 
journalism, and, at last, one more TV attrao- 
tion. It is the final indignity for all of us that 
Van Doren confess wimout real Uluminadon 
and that his moment of truth be as shallowly 
public as his career of illusory triumph. Like 
the Leopold and Loeb trials and that of Alger 
Hiss, Van Doren’s appearance before the Court 
of Mass Opinion (whose verdicts are as sub- 
literate and ephemeral as the newspapers which 
embody them) represented still another Trial of 
a Generation—or, more precisely, of the Intel¬ 
lectuals of a Generation. What was at stake this 
time, however, was a betrayal not to a foreign 
power or an outlandish philosophy, but a capitu¬ 
lation to the values of the mass audknee itself. 

S OMETHING like this, surely, the T.LS. 

could have found someone to say; but its 
editors chose instead to begin by keeping the 

S Liiz shows a secret and ended by failing to 
ose with another important aspect of the 
American imagination. What else could they 
have done, finally, caught as they were in the 
very same trap in which Van Doren had so 
telephntogcnically squirmed; for they, too. 
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wanted holily what they wanted highly: an 
entry into the mass American market, and thus 
could scarcely afiord to be very clear about dis¬ 
tinctions between middlebrow compromise and 
highbrow intransigence. Without such a dis¬ 
tinction (in ail fairness, it must be said that the 
article on American music makes an incon¬ 
clusive gesture in this direction), there can be 
no sense of the tragi<omic possibilities present 
in a culture where the best imaginations are 
always figuring forth the rewards they cannot 
ever attain. In the end, the Special Supplement 
itself seems yct*another symptom of what Euro¬ 
peans are sometimes pleased to call “the Ameri¬ 
canisation of culture,” but which an embattled 
American elite prefers to think of as the con¬ 
tinuing assault of mass-produced mindlessness. 
The final effect of the whole issue is not unlike 
that of a more-than-ordinarily pious number of 
the Saturday Evening Post, with a tidily<ut 
article on a Great Idea—or a copy of Uje, with 
four pages on the Abstract Expressionists 
squeezed between the usual slick representation 
or Nothing-Much-At-All. 

Certainly, a run-of-the-mill philistine reviewer 
like Harry Hansen, writing out of a Chicago 
where no author more consequential than 
Nelson Algren has been able to remain ftjr 
nearly twenty years, finds it possible to approve. 
“A valuable and to some extent eye-opening 

a raisal,” he calls the Supplement, rejoicing to 
Robert Frost (favourite modern poet of the 
haters of modern poetry) honoured, and, of 
course, unappalled at the high esteem granted 
Salinger (whose speciousness attracts fatally the 
sentimental undergraduate and the pretentious 
no-brow, longing for a slick-magazine version of 
Huck Finn). Mr. Hansen’s only real objection 
is to the “seriousness with which the Times 
describes Leslie Fiedler’s ‘aggressiveness’ and 
Lionel Trilling’s ‘cool subversion of the formalist 
position.’ . . .” The reference is, naturally 
enough, to the article on “the break-through of 
the Jewish writer,” which, standing almost alone 
in its refusal to be politely superficial, makes 
Mr. Hansen suspect some insidious boring-from- 
within. “But that article . . . he surmises, 
“appears to be of New York origin.” It was in 
fact written, I gather, by a young man now ‘Ih 
Mr. Hansen’s own Chicago, which is almost too 
pat to be believed; but “New York” is surely 
for Mr. Hansen not a geographical term but a 
pejorative, meaning something very like “egg¬ 
head.” Certainly he does not object to such New 
Yorkers as Clifton Fadiman, a man squarely on 
his side, whose credentials include a long¬ 
standing distrust of the fiction of William 
Faulkn^ and a vita which concludes as fol¬ 
lows: . . master of ceremonies on the popular 

radio programme Information Please, and on 
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the television show This is. Show Business. 
For some time he has been a member of the 
editorial board of the Book-of-the-Month Club.” 
Yet it is precisely this native New Yorker who 
contributes its leitmotif to the Special Supple¬ 
ment. 

Taurus on the first page, at any rate, chooses 
to close his keynote column with a reference to 
his words: “And we believe, as Clifton Fadiman 
wrote in 1941 , that ‘it is our duty to keep alive 
... the tone of men who believe in each other, 
who talk to each other, using words, simple or 
profound, but words, living speech, the signature 
of civilization.’ . . .” This represents not only 
the surviving Bloomsbury ideal, but, oddly 
enough, the faith with which it is strangely 
blended in the pages of the T.L.S., the creed 
which kept Charles Van Doren week after week 
on “Twenty-One.” And decoded it reads: “Stay 
with television, stay with the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, stay with Life and Time. Keep the lines 
of communication open at all costs, and you, 
too, may end up reading John Donne for five 
minutes a week on the Dave Garroway pro¬ 
gramme ! ” 

What the cost of such pseudo-communication 
is, I am convinced I know, though the T.L.S. 
would have to judge me yet one more victim of 
the Stevenson Fallacy; it is, quite simply, the 
loss of joy. The lovely horror and negativism 
of much high American art, the writers for the 
T.L.S. do not fail to acknowledge; and one has 
some sense that they perceive the sheer pleasure 
which certain Americans have found in saying 
“No.” What they do not admit is the obverse, 
which is, the dull air of acedia that hangs over 
the mass pseudo-arts: the apathy with which 
their messages of affirmation are expressed and 
received. To be sure, the author of a piece on 
“Guys in Advertising” is prepared to grant 
what his fellow-expert on TV tries to conceal: 
that certain gifted inventors of advertising copy 
are completely possessed by melancholy. But this 
he attributes, in his bafflement, to an odd per¬ 
versity, an unwillingness to see their genius and 
its products in the blithely condescending mood 
of the T.L.S. "One could wish,” he observes in 
*lnild reproof, “that those who have the necessary 
gift . . . were just a little less unhappy about 
their situation.” 

Yet this unhappiness is their realest Ameri¬ 
canism, the tribute which successful vice pays 
to unsuccessful virtue (for Americans, this is 
not hypocrisy, which is a foreign import, but 
self-hatred) in a country where nothing fails 
like success. 

It is not giving away any secrets, I presume, 
after the recent orgy of public exposure, to set 
down a personal experience which has assumed 
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in my mind the resonance of a parable. Some 
years ago, I received in the mail a copy of i 
rather expensive set of books for children which 
I had not ordered and whose source I could 
not guess. It was, I suppose, nearly a month 
later that a letter came uom an old friend to 
whom I had not written in years, saying that 
he had signed my name to a question he had 
composed for a radio quiz programme of which 
he was the producer, because "sometimes we 
do not have enough questions in the partici¬ 
pants’ area of competence,” and that I had won 
the set of books. I asked him no questions, of 
course, and he owed me no explanations (though 
he may have shared with me the memory of the 
two of us at sixteen, standing side by side and 
chanting in unison a protest against the convic¬ 
tion of the Scottsboro Boys). Yet he ended his 
letter, “I am not exactly unhappy, but somehow 
my life is joyless.” 


Destroying the Ruins 

The Banquet Years. By Roger SwArrucK. 
Faber. 36 s. 

HE title is racy and misleading; the intro¬ 
duction suggests that Mr. Shattuck, of the 
University of Texas, had one eye on a larger 
readership than he is likely to get. For this is, 
after all, a serious, perceptive, and learned in¬ 
vestigation into the lives of four interesting men 
about whom most of us know too little. Mr. 
Shattuck’s subjects are Henri Rousseau, Eric 
Satie, Alfred Jarry, and Guillaume Apollinaire, 
and he gives us adequate reason for his choice: 

Only by cutting below the most prominent 
figures is one likely to find men both representa¬ 
tive of their era and significant in their own 
right. Their artistic identities are most discernible 
against their background rather than removed 
from it into a context of individual greatness . . . 
the entwined careers (of these four) in Paris 
exactly span the period 1885-1918 and suggest a 
unity in artistic conviction and practice that is 
less clearly expressed in any single figure or in a 
general survey of the era. Chronologically and in 
spirit they set its limits. In addition, their origin¬ 
ality and persistence worked upon more stable 
artists and obliged them to take into account the 
most audacious and sometimes foolish aspirations 
of the age. 

This is reasonable enough, though even by 
Mr. Shattuck’s terms of reference we see that 
Rousseau is an odd>man-out in this company. 
Surely Marcel Duchamp would have served the 
book’s purposes a good deal better, for what the 


author it after it contciout iconoclasm, the pur¬ 
suit of novelty for its own sake and the deliberate 
cult of the aMurd. What he it after is to investi¬ 
gate an artistic period when new visions and 
new techniques were being sought at any price. 
And what he shows, among many other things, 
is that the price which the individual artist had 
to pay was often very heavy indeed. Rousseau 
certainly paid a price tor his integrity, in poverty 
and ridicule, but there is really nothing to con¬ 
firm the theoty that he was slyly conscious of his 
r61e behind the mask of innocence. He was a 
genuine naive a* well as a great artist—which is 
one of the rarest phenomena in the history of the 
arts. His friend Jarry, perhaps the most heroic¬ 
ally self-conscious writer who ever wrote, is the 
true representative of the period—-or at least of 
the theme which Mr. Shattuck has chosen for it. 

The privilege of reviewing in Encounter is, 

I take it, that the donkey-work has already been 
done by others. I do not intend to summarise 
the hook, or even to criticise it in any detail. 
It is a book which stimulates us .to think beyond 
it, and that in itself is a cause for gratitude. It 
must be enough to say here that Mr. Shattuck 
treats his odd team with respect and sympathy, 
but without fatuity. He believes that they were 
doing something important and something 
which needed to lx: done. He believes that even 
their most ludicrous extravagances had a respect¬ 
able motive and a useful effect. And I agree 
with him. 

In a moment of simple common-sense Jarry’s 
Pere Ubu expressed their purpose with excellent 
clarity: 

Hornsboodic, wc should never have knocked 
down everything if we hadn’t meant to destroy 
the ruins too. But the only way wc sec of doing 
that is to put up some handsome buildings. 

None of the three—Rousseau must be left out¬ 
put up any very handsome buildings, though 
Apollinaire came nearest to positive achieve¬ 
ment. The question is, then, what buildings have 
resulted from their demolitions? 

It is a difficult question to answer because 
effects and influences arc always harder to define 
than critics would like to suppose. If we lookup 
at the seq^uel, and, for convenience only, at 
France and England, the positive effects of the 
demolitionists are not at all apparent. Jarry, him¬ 
self an immediate heir of Rimbaud and Lautr^a- 
mont, a remote heir of Rabelais, was the spiritual 
predecessor of Dada and Surrealism. Existential¬ 
ism and the “Anti-novel” succeeded in their 
turn, with such unclassifiable but familiar figures 
as Beckett and Ionesco. Handsome buildings? 
Neither the individuals nor the movements can 
be credited with any very obvious examples. One 
feels that work of demolition has been carried 
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on ever since, with decreasing, verve, increasing 
automatism. What does Ionesco offer which 
Jarry hadn’t already done, and done more out' 
rageously? Where can the "choseisme" of Robbe' 
Griilet lead except back to the deliberately in¬ 
articulate negations of Dada? What came of 
“the Absurd’^ except the ponderous philosophi¬ 
cal justification of an attitude which was entirely 
familiar to Satie, Jarry, and Apollinaire? 

But although a superficial glance leads to 
rather depressing results, and although nothing 
in the arts is more grotesque than the spectacle 
of a superannuated avant-garde, the best modern 
art and writing in France owes a very great deal 
to the period immediately before 1918 . Whatever 
may be thought of Anor^ Gide to-day he was 
the representative writer of the inter-war years, 
and his frenetic search for new attitudes ana new 
forms was a direct result of the ferment which 
writers like Jarry had created. Even Claudel, 
even Valery, would not have written or thought 
as they did without that immediate background 
of nihilism and iconoclasm. Even writers like 
Jouhandeau, Montherlant, Jouve, and Malraux 
have, in their wildly different ways, a post¬ 
diluvial air about them; they give their readers 
the sense much less of continuity than of refresh¬ 
ment and renewal. It goes without saying that 
none of these writers, not even Gide at his most 
contorted, wrote in the least U^e Jarry or Apol¬ 
linaire. But'they wrote in the recognition of 
what their wild predecessors had done—and in 
the recognition that it couldn’t be undone. 

As for the visual arts, on which I am litde 
qualified to write, it is a truism that a tradition 
was broken at the turn of the century and that 
that breach of tradition has been accepted by | 
every later painter of any value, (As for music, I 
I must leave that to others.) 

The English sequel has been very different. 
But it was not immediately so. What needs to 
be remembered is that the English contempor¬ 
aries of Satie, Jarry, and Apollinaire were Elgar 
and Delius; Sickert, John, and Steer; Hardy, 
Kipling, Shaw, Wells, and the Georgian poets. 

It was only near the end of Mr. Shattuck’s period 
that a competent team of sappers—Pound, Eliot, 
Joyce, and Lewis—began to achieve for us an 
«quivalent breach in our dying tradition. And 
for two decades all went merrily enough. There 
was an exhilarating batdc throughout the 
’twenties and the ’thirUes, between the old and 
avant-gardes; and when official recognition was 
Hnally won by Mr. Eliot—in about the year 
* 939 ~it seemed as if the battle had been won. 

. C^tainly the new poets of the ’thirties owed a 
definite though indirect and indefinable debt to 
the original iconoclasts of Paris. 

Since then, in outward appearance, there has 
hcen an astonishing relapse. To-day we find our- 
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selves living in a time when the noveb of C. P. 
Snow are tuscussed with the same seriousness as 
were in the 'twenties and ’thirties those by James 
Joyce and when there are cridcs who write that 
they prefer The Elder Statesman to The Family 
Reunion. Mr. Amis dislikes Mrs. Woolf as muen 
as he dislikes Beowulf—and both figures seem, 
in his mythology, to belong to about the same 
period. The word “experimental’’ has become 
almost a dirty one in the critical vocabulary of 
bright and youngish men. If the French seem to 
be atrophied by the almost meaningless repeti¬ 
tion of old destructive gestures, we seem to have 
revolted against the very fact and possibility of 
artistic revolt. 

But even in modern England there is some¬ 
thing else to be seen by a closer scrutiny. There 
is Mr. Robert Graves to be seen, a poet whose 
stature has only been fully recognised in the last 
few years, and a poet whose work is quite 
obviously the fruition of conscious literary icono¬ 
clasm. Of course Mr. Graves' poetry has nothing 
in common with the enormities of Pirc Ubu; but 
it stands, a handsome building, somewhere on 
the ruins which Jarry helped to create. Again, 
the best of our youngest poets, Mr. Thom Gunn 
and Mr. Ted Hughes, are certainly not strident 
experimentalists, out they owe a debt to that 
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past which they must surely recognise. Again, 
and in spite of our contemporary dramatic 
“realism," the name of Berthold Brecht is begin¬ 
ning to be a magic one among us. And surely 
this represents some yearning for the pre-Snow 
era, and the sense that something important was 
begun then but never finished. 

Jarry and Apollinaire were not very impor¬ 
tant writers, and I gather from Mr. Snattuck’s 
rather reluctant admissions that Satie was not 
a very important composer. But they all con¬ 
tributed to that violent shifting of gears which 
enabled greater men to move forward with a 
new zest into unexplored countries. I do not 
believe that we need a new crop of dcmolitionists 
in England now. But we do need writers who 
are aware of the breach in their own tradition 
and who write with a true knowledge of the 
past. The true traditionalist is the opposite of 
an archaist. 

Philip Toynbee 


The Over-sell 

Triumph in the West. By Arthur Bryant. 
Collins. 30S, 

I 960 is as far removed from VE-Day, as 1933 
was from Armistice Day, Every aspect of 
strategy, tactics, and defence policy has been 
revolutionised by technical developments in 
these last fifteen years, and we live under a cloud 
of apprehension that is in some ways as heavy 
as in the war years themselves. Yet the appetite 
of the British public for memoirs, novels, films 
about what is known in official shorthand as 
W.W.II. is apparently insatiable: and this book 
—the second volume of Sir Arthur Bryant’s 
attempt to write a narrative based on the aiaries 
and notes of Lord Alanbrooke—has already sold 
some 70,000 copies. The British reading public 
of the ’thirties did not display this morbid 
interest in W.W.I., though it involved a much 
greater clash of personalities. Why do their 
children hunger so keenly for fresh comment on 
W. W.II? Presumably the answer is contained in 
the words “Britain’s finest hour,” not just 
Churchill'Worship but a longing to hear and 
hear again the details of the last moment in 
modern history when Britain was an indepen¬ 
dent Great Power before Americans took over 
the leadership of the West, and Britain became 
entangled in a net of alliances as one European 
power among several. 


Writers 

If one is right in thinking that this continuing 
interest in the last war is a sublimated form of 
anti-Americanism, then Sir Arthur Bryant has 
given the British public what it wants. It is true 
that, presumably in response to the criticisms 
of the earlier volume, The Turn of the Tide, 
there is more direct quotation from Alanbrooke 
and less intervention from his chronicler. But in 
the introductory chapter by Bryant the dice arc 
loaded against the Americans—Roosevelt, Mar¬ 
shall, and King—and the reader is asked to 
accept the image of an Alanbrooke, the wisest 
and most far-seeing strategist on the Western 
side, having steadily to give ground to less ex¬ 
perienced but more powerful figures, Soviet and 
American, 

Now it will be a long time before the historian 
can make any final verdict as to whether the 
British were right to demand, and the Ameri¬ 
cans were wrong to oppose, a more active Medi¬ 
terranean strategy in 1943-44, What is surely an 
injustice to Alanbrooke is to pick out in this 
volume those diary extracts that emphasise his 
contempt for American strategic planning (“The 
American Chiefs of Staff have given way to our 
views a thousand more times than we have given 
way to them,” Dill reminded him from Wash¬ 
ington in October 1943) as it was in the earlier 
volume to highlight those entries that revealed 
his frequent infuriation with Churchill’s leader¬ 
ship. Of the Cairo Conference: 

We were dumbfounded by being informed 
that the meeting must finish on Sunday at the 
latest (in forty-eight hours) as the President was 
off. No apologies—nothing I They have com¬ 
pletely upset the whole meeting by wasting all 
our time with Chiang Kai-shek and Stalin before 
we had settled any points with them. ... It looks 
like some of the worst sharp practice that I have 
seen for some time. 

And the following spring: 

At last all our troubles about Anvil are over. 
We have got the Americans to agree, but have 
lost the additional landing-craft tliey were pre¬ 
pared to provide. History will never forgive them 
for bargaining equipment against strategy and for 
trying to blackmail us into agreeing with theis 
by holding the pistol of withdrawing craft at 
our head. . . . 

The point is not whether these and other ex¬ 
plosions which the book contains are justified: 
it is that they distort the portrait of the writer 
without adding to our ability to judge the rights 
and wrongs of the great Anglo-American con¬ 
troversies, in the way that has been attempted so 
judiciously ii?, for instance. Volumes V and VI 
of the official Grand Strategy scries by John 
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Ehrman (drawing on a much wider range of 
material). 

For in trying to fit the Aianbrooke notes and 
diaries within what might fairly be called “the 
Sunday Times formula —namely, of a wise and 
far-signted Britain having to yield to amateur 
American leadership for reasons ol honest 
poverty—Bryant has been guilty of over-selling 
nis man. Whatever the final veraict on the Medi¬ 
terranean strategy (in which the British were 
probably wrong), or for the break into Germany 
after Normandy (in which the British were 
almost certainly right), there is little in these 
papers to show that Aianbrooke was a man of 
great strategic imagination or foresight. He was 
a patient man, capable of bearing an enormous 
load—the ideal qualities for a Chief of Staff— 
and if he had had more dazzling gifts it is 
doubtful if Churchill would have kept him at 
his side. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution, at any rate 
in the last year of the war, was to keep the 
differences of view and temperament between 
Eisenhower and Montgomery from bursting into 
open warfare. But he remained in office for a 
year after the war, and there is little indication 
that he had any real grasp of the new world that 
was emerging, strategically from the invention 
of nuclear weapons, politically from the dissolu¬ 
tion of the old British Empire. He was a good 
plain cook, and to elevate him into an Escoffier 
is to do an injustice to the man and distort the 
record. He was a more sheltered figure than 
Marshall, for he had a political chief who had 
a greater grasp of strategy (whatever Churchill’s 
eccentricities), and none of Marshall’s problem 
of obtaining Congressional support. The picture 
that he paints in his own diaries, of a tired Atlas 
carrying the world on his shoulders, is the inevit¬ 
able result of keeping a record late at night, and 
is not necessarily consistent with a more objective 
assessment of the facts. 

What one can legitimately complain of is that 
Aianbrooke himsdf—the only senior Anglo- 
American figure of the last war who has played 
no public rdle, political, military, or commercial, 
in the intervening years—should not have 
addressed himself to personally reducing the 
wilderness of diaries and notes, which he handed 
over to Bryant, to a coherent series of judgments. 
For one thing, he is clearly a good judge of 
personality and has a nice e^ for detail: I have 
rarely seen the famous story of the bombe ex¬ 
plosion at Winston’s dinner-party for Roosevelt 
and Stalin at Teheran better told. Part of his 
strength as C.I.G.S. clearly resided in his deep 
attachment to the ordinary things of life, but if 
he had devoted the last decade-and-a half to 
more important pursuits than becoming the 
definitive authority on the nesting habits of tom¬ 


tits, he could have done much to enhance our 
own comprehension of one of the most difficult 
periods in our history, in a way that this book 
does not. 

Alastair Budian 


9 

Voltaire and Strong Views 

Voltaire’s Politics: The Poet as Realist. 
By Peter Gay. Princeton Unipersity Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. .^8s. 

W E live, so we are frequently told, in an 
age of anxiety, and certainly in the age 
of Buchenwald and Hiroshima, of the H-bomb 
and the danger of universal poisoning, there is 
lots to be anxious about. But in the preoccupa¬ 
tion with Angst, with original sin, in the gener¬ 
alised despair that is fashionable, in the nearly 
universal contempt for utopian views of society 
or of human nature,, there is more than the 
result of reffcction on one of the most barbarous 
epochs in human history. There is not only what 
Gilbert Murray called a “failure of nerve,” there 
is a reaction to a great “trahison des clercs” and 
a generalised fear of the letting loose of human 
passions that we now know or think we know 
to be incurably murderous. In such a world, a 
rationalist reformer like Voltaire cannot expect 
to get a good press. True, the author of Candide 
was no imbecile optimist, but the programme of 
"icrasez Vinf&me' seems inadequate, for one 
type of institutional infamy weakened or 
aestroyed, merely makes room for another. As 
Christianity declines, new and more savage 
religions like Nazism appear. Quieta non 
movere is the motto of many once aggressive 
and hopeful radicals and men look back nos¬ 
talgically to the days before the ancient verities 
were questioned. 

It is the first of the many merits of this excel¬ 
lent book that its author is not intimidated by<> > 
the current fashion. He is unashamedly for the 
Enlightenment. He is for the simple bourgeois 
reforms that Voltaire advocated, the abolition 
of torture, of religious persecution, of censor¬ 
ship, of judicial murder, of fanaticism used as 
an instrument of policy. Without going as far 
as to assert that Voltaire was always right or 
was a deeply scrupulous controversianst or 
always praqdscd what he preached. Dr. Gay 
asserts and, I think, proves that Voltaire was a 
“good devil.” To do this. Dr. Gay has had to 
read not only an immense amount of the mass 
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of Voltaire’s writings, but to study the writings 
of his contemporaries, friends and enemies, of 
his commentators and of the numerous poiemi* 
cal writers of the past two centuries who have 
resisted the power and charm of Voltaire as if 
it were in fact "I’injdme." 

It is possible and would certainly be natural 
if it were so, that the common reader will be 
surprised at the amount of hostile heat that 
Voltaire has generated, especially in France. 
And it is possible that Dr, Gay has devoted 
too much time to the enemies of Voltaire and 
to the refutation of not very acute or well- 
equipped critics. But it is necessary to allow for 
the neat of the reaction if one is to assess at 
its true weight the importance of Voltaire. 

First of all, Voltaire has been and is one ot 
the great forces that have made modern France. 
When Pius IX made St. Francis de Sales the 
patron saint of journalism, French journalists 
replied to the intrusive Pope by electing Vol¬ 
taire to that high ofEce. And the spirit of 
modern France is still deeply marked by Vol¬ 
taire and the forces he causetl to rise up against 
him. He has marked the French mind—and the 
French Church in a way that, even to-day, is 
ignored at the student’s peril. 

It is because this is so that Voltaire made so 
many enemies, some of them ex-Voltaireans. 
And perhaps Dr. Gay might have been wiser 
to devote some time to a general explanation 
of why Voltaire has been so often attacked, mis¬ 
represented, or written off as a mere scoffer, as 
the embodiment of the spirit that denies, to be 
despised equally by the believing Christian and 
the sophisticated philosopher. It is natural 
enough for the Germans (Goethe excepted) to 
write Voltaire off or down. His was a deeply 
un-Germanic mind and manner. It is easy to sec 
why the more simple-minded French Catholics 
ana conservatives hate him and denigrate him: 
"C'est la faute h Rousseau, e’est la jaute Hi 
Voltaire" is an adequate enough description of 
what is wrong with France for many even to¬ 
day. It is easy to sec why Voltaire was the 
demon for orthodox divines like Timothy 
Dwight of Yale. 

• But there is more to the Voltaire question 
than that. For some of his enemies have been 
acute (as was that disagreeable man, Emile 
Faguet). Some have been wise and generous 
like joubert Some have been impressive doc¬ 
trinaires like Joseph de Maistre. Some have been 
enemies of capitalism like Harold Laski for 
whom bourgeois reforms were of minor impor¬ 
tance. Other critics have been confirmed demo¬ 
crats and have acn in Voltaire the friend of 
enlightened despotism or just of despotism, the 
pensionary of Frederick the Great, the panegy¬ 
rist of Catherine the Great. And others have 


seen in him the typical ideologue dabbling in 
politics without any real undersunding of what 
makes the political world go round. 

To all these schools of critics. Dr. Gay gives 
an answer and usually a convincing answer. He 
does not try to defend the indefensible, the dis¬ 
honest praise of Catherine for instance. And he 
does not describe a static Voltaire; Voltaire grew 
and changed and was a more serious citizen 
of the republic when he came back to Paris 
than when he left it for Potsdam. But he shows, 
and, I think, with succes.<i, that in his politics, 
especially in his h'rench politics, Voltaire was 
rational, sensible, with an adequate "tacte des 
choses possibles." If he was for royal authority, 
in the France of Louis XV that was better than 
being for the Church or the Parlements. If 
Louis XV and Louis XVI deceived the hopes 
Voltaire put in them, that was painful for Vol¬ 
taire and a disaster for France. Voltaire’s illusion 
was the necessary illusion of men like Turgot. 
Because it was an illusion, France was forced to 
endure the Revolution and to pay a disastrously 
high price for her escape from the archaic insti¬ 
tutions and attitudes that cramped and disgraced 
her. I think it can be argued that by the time 
Voltaire really gave himself to politics, the solu¬ 
tion preached by Montesquieu was hopelessly 


Richard Rovero 
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He made both high and 
low shake in their 
boots,theSenatorfrom 
Wisconsin who be¬ 
came America's most 
gifted demagogue. 
This biography, part of 
which has appeared In 
Encounter, Is 'brilliantly 
argued, brilliantly writ¬ 
ten and brilliantly illum¬ 
inating' — N. Y. Herald 
Tribune ISs 
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Two paperbacks 
to be published shortly 

A book for the boycott month 

The Tokolosh 

by RONALD SEGAL 
Illustrated by David Marais 

Mr Segal is well known for his struggle 
against apartheid in South Africa. This 
short novel grows out of the famous 
bus boycott. 

People, Space, Food 

A. McCORMACK y, 

Over-population presents a terrifying 
problem. Is contraception the only 
possible answer ? The author has a Iook 
at other possibilities. 

Prices approximate 

SHEED & WARD 


JANUARY ISSUE 

We have had many requests for the 
January issue of Encounter, which 
contains the story, ‘The Trial Begins’, 
by the young Russian writer Abram 
Tertz. We regret to say that this issue 
is now out of print. 

This is the fourth issue to sell 
out in recent months. Although we 
are now printing over 20,000 copies 
a month (4,000 more than a year 
ago), we still find it difficult to keep 
pace with the demand for Encounter. 
Readers are strongly advised to take 
out a subscription or place a regular 
order with their newsagent. 


out of date simply because Montesquieu's inter¬ 
mediary bodies were hopelessly corrupt and 
sterile. In the main, Voltaire was right. Perhaps 
Dr. Gay could have done a litde more to stress 
a lack of candour in much of the propaganda. 
It was not only by altering details in the case 
of Elizabeth Canning that Voltaire misrepre¬ 
sented the practical system of English justice. 
His account of it was hopelessly optimistic and 
one feels that he must have known better. But 
he was fighting and had no objection to prac¬ 
tising gamesmanship. He fought to win. 

But if Dr. Gay’s brilliant and most readable 
polemic is a successful rehabilitation of Voltaire, 
it is more than that. It is, whether he meant it 
so or not, a tract for our times. How would a 
Voltaire fare to-day? If it was wrong of him 
to shut his eyes to the crimes of Catherine II, 
what of our free spirits who shut their eyes to 
the crimes of Stalin? Voltaire’s disingenuous¬ 
ness compares very well with the senile credulity 
of the Webbs and the senile frivplity of Shaw. 
He would have found it harder to swallow Hun¬ 
gary than some eminent intellectuals did. We 
have to be selective in our sense of justice to-day, 
not to have strong views about Nyasaland because 
that suits Khrushchev, not to have strong views 
about Hungary because that suits Cardinal 
Spellman, not to have any views about Spain 
because views annoy the Pentagon. Maybe 
Saintsbury was half right and Voltaire did pick 
his victims as part of a campaign against 
"I’infdme," but then he thought the Church 
was infamous because it did infamous things. 
Perhaps we could do to-day with so acute and 
passionate a preacher of moral platitudes that 
then—and now—had the air of novelties. Cer¬ 
tainly we arc in no position to be snooty to 
the defender of Calas and La Barre—and nave 
less than no reason to be superior to the shallow 
and innocent age of the Enlightenment. We arc 
certainly in mud and blood deep enough to 
satisfy the worst smug enemies of Voltaire. So 
much the worse for us. 

D. IV. Brogan 


Fearful Symmetry 

The Ideal City. By Helen Rosenau. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 30 s. 

HI s book is an account of man's search for 
utopia through twenty-five centuries: the 
perennial wish to find some sort of ideal ex¬ 
pression for a lot of people living together. The 
concept, wRen found, is apparently never to be 
used ("appears as a regulative model and an 
inspiration, rather than as a blueprint to direct 
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action") but is to be waved in front of the town 
planner riding along with his awful un-ideal 
population as a kincfof holy grail. Occasionally 
the town planner has a few seconds to look at 
it and the result is something like the rebuilt 
centre of Plymouth. 

On the evidence of this book, which I do not 
altogether trust, man has made a pretty poor 
showing for his twenty-five centuries of search. 
With all the advances in his material condition, 
his ideal would still seem to be unable to rise 
above Euclidian geometry and the accompany¬ 
ing reflection that simple uniform geometrical 
order must reflect divine will. It is as if we were 
still composing music in nothing but the Grecian 
modes. One after another, the little geo¬ 
metrical diagrams pop up on the pages— 
Vitruvius, Filarete, Boull&, Ledoux. These ideal 
cities became almost a mania in the late i 8 th 
century and then found their true destiny in 
the 1800S —as prisons and workhouses; Miss 
Kosenau charts the change without seeming to 
be aware of its implications. The whole corpus 
is then translated forward, vaguely classicist 
and vaguely formalist, as a message for our 
times, expressed explicitly in statements like “a 
basic human urge is reflected in a desire for 
symmetry which is based on the human form.” 

Now this is really not good enough. There is 
indeed a cave for symmetry—though not for 
universal symmetry—but it cannot be made in 
one woolly sentence in a book of these preten¬ 
sions. A question like this ought to have been 
the heart of the book; why has man continued 
to play with his compasses when all cities which 
come nearest to being "ideal”—i.e., those which 
most excite, or ennoble, or strip naked man’s 
spirit—are in fact something much more subtle 
and complex.? If I want to sec the image of a 
city I would not go to Versailles or Karlsruhe or 
an American gridiron town, but to Venice or 
Oxford or Dunlin. If it is objected that these 
are organic accretions of centuries then I would 
go to Nash’s Regent’s Park as it was originally 
laid out—not only the grandiose pattern of 
terraces which is all that is left now, but the 
working-class streets and squares behind: “to 
each according to his needs,” but needs pro- 
*vided with more understanding than any totali¬ 
tarian or lowcst-common-denominator egali¬ 
tarian system could ever muster. 


This scheme of Nash’s geu one page from 
Miss Rosenau, much of it uncomprehending of 
Nash’s true purpose ("theatrical character . . . 
facile brilliance”\ and it is this that gives me 
my doubts about whether the rest of the book 
is playing fair. Has Miss Rosenau started out 
with an ideal city of her own, and selected 
examples to illustrate it? There is no mention of 
Camillo Sitte, for example, but that is not so 
serious because we have a fair chance of finding 
out about him for ourselves. But for earlier 
times we are at the art historian’s mercy. Is 
there in fact somewhere a vision of what a 
practical mediaeval mason thought of the ideal 
city—not a cosmologising pedant but some¬ 
one who actually had to build? Did some 16 th- 
century Italian leave a Mannerist town plan as 
full of spatial distortions and elisions as a Man¬ 
nerist fagade? 

Probably not: I am now leaning as far to¬ 
wards complexity and organic shapes as Miss 
Rosenau has leaned away from them. Yet I am 
convinced that the ideas of this whole tribe of 
ideal city planners arc wrong, or, to put it more 
accurately, inadequate. Symmetry and formality 
are only part of the story; the other part is the 
word-picture of the ideal city that might be 
given by the man in the street when he has 
enough drink to be unbuttoned: a place to do 
everything in, to have every kind of diversion 
within easy reach, and to have a distinctively 
metropolitan way of doing everything. Multi¬ 
formity, as opposed to the theorist’s uniformity. 

Neither is completely right, but the problem 
is not one versus the other, but a concordance 
or harmonisation. The ideal city needs both, 
and London makes the point, for it can 
exemplify every rule of town design in the book 
if one looks long enough. The Mall, with Buck¬ 
ingham Palace at one end and the Admiralty 
Arch at the other, is a perfect formal axis— 
the right size, the right length, the right sym¬ 
bolic meaning. Off it on one side is the vege¬ 
table intricacy of St. James’s Park, off it on 
the other the mineral intricacy of the courts and 
alleys of St. James’s Palace. Together, and only 
together, they make up a city, one of the most 
real cities in the world. And here, as in so many 
other things, the truly real is almost ideal. All 
the rest is, by comparison, playing with pretty 
wooden blocks in the kindergarten. 

Ian Nairn 
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“Beastly to the Germans” 

I AM most flattered that Mr. Francis Williams has 
chosen to say something about this problem of 
Anglo-German relations. I am even more flattered 
that he has chosen to say so much. Or should I say 
-—“written so much.” For it is questionable whether 
he has said a great deal. 

First, one or two misunderstandings arising out 
of the cursory, but no doubt utterly polite ^ance 
which Mr. Williams gave to my article in the 
December Encounter. I did not “fail" to make 
precise distinctions in that article between the “true 
functions" of papers like the Mirror, and the Timet 
or Guardian. I never set out to make any such 
distinctions. In fact, I made only a fleeting 
allusion to the Mirror (and to the Daily Express, 
which Mr. Williams has apparently taken under 
his wing) in an article which ran to 4,000 words. 
I did not intend to traduce these two excellent 
papers. With the Daily Mirror I always read the 
pictures, and glance at the news. With the Daily 
Express, I have indeed followed Mr. Williams’ pre¬ 
cepts—^in short, to be suspicious about that paper’s 
views on any serious subject. 

A second misunderstanding. Mr. Williams urges 
the British and Germans to “stick to such practical 
arrangements as arc necessary between us, and keep 
emotion out of it.” In the 4,000 words which I 
wrote for Encounter, “emotion” was riven no 
place at all. My idea was to analyse a promem, not 
to emotionalise it. But it is Mr. Williams who has 
chosen to write, and at very great length, about 
“the emotions of ordinary people” and “the busi¬ 
ness of mass circulation newspapers like the Daily 
Mirror to reflect these emotions.” He has explained 
that the Mirror is not really concerned at all with 
“informing and persuading public opinion.” In his 
own words—"it is concerned with expressing the 
emotions of its readers.” I grant Mr. Williams tliat 
—readily. But that was not the purpose of the 
article which I wrote for Encounter. I honestly 
believe that the object in writing, at all, is to ex¬ 
press an opinion of one’s own. 

A third misunderstanding. Mr. Williams writes 
about the "posh" papers ’"making the right sort 
of noises (that is what they are for)” wdten cx- 
President Heuss visited Britain two years ago. But 
Mr. Williams, in this same article for you. Sir, has 
described these same papers as "conscious instru¬ 
ments of that formative and interpretive power 
which is one of the classic functions of the serious 
opinion press.” Might I suggest that the “posh 
papers” (a foolish expression, but Mr. WiUiams’ 
own) try to make the “right sort of noises” about 
German history in gMcral? Better, perhaps, than 
the obscene and frantic bray of Nero^s fidale. 

A final misunderstanding. Mr. Williams writes 
that it is “a pity that a lot of Mirror readers s^l 
feel as they do about Germany.” Do they? Does 
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Mr. Williams honestly know? Personally, 1 believe 
that a great many Englishmen have gMuine and 
important doubts about the German people. And 1 
believe that these doubts are justified. But I do not 
believe that they have anything in common with 
the witches’ brew of spite, untruth, and prejudice 
which is served up to a large section of the British 
public as a "true picture” of the Germany of to-day. 

Mr. Williams writes continuously about “Ger¬ 
mans” as if they were some species of rablnt. I 
believe Mr. Williams is a Socialist—and 1 would 
not take issue with him about that. But I would 
ask—in all seriousness—what Socialist Interna¬ 
tionals are about, when a British Socialist simply 
condemns all Germans indiscriminately? What of 
(he German Trade Unions? What of the Social 
Democratic Party? What, in heaven’s name, what 
about the average German worker? Is Mr. 
Williams so fatuously misinformed that he believes 
that the average Ruhr coalminer is someone who 
merits his highly emotional brand of hatred? For 
the Ruhr coalminer is a very ordinary sort of chap. 
Colonel Blimp, it seems, has left Cheltenham for 
good—and changed his politics. If he is to be 
round at all to-my, then one must look for him 
among Mr. Williams’ friends—among all those 
who would, as readily as he, make woes and 
SPADES out of our Nalo allies. Let the problem of 
Anglo-German relations be settled by ^ople who 
—think. 

Terence Prittie 

Bonn 


I have a great respect for Mr. Francis Williams as 
an observer and chronicler of the British Press, and 
no doubt it is valuable that he should tell your 
German readers that the Daily Mirror reflects 
popular emotions and does not form opinion while 
the Daily Express reflects only the private prejudices 
of Ixird Beaverbrook. All this is presumably quite 
well known to your British readers but it is a con¬ 
tribution to that “understanding” of the British 
scene which Mr. Williams affects to despise. So is 
the distinction which he draws between the func¬ 
tions of the quality and the popular Press. 

So long as he sticks to what he knows about, and 
this includes his own emotions, Mr. Williams is 
on sure ground; but when he talks about "the 
reflection of the German character shown in the ... 
servile acceptance of every whim of this old man” 
(Dr. Adenauer) he shows a misunderstanding of the 
German Press that springs from ignorance (which 
he says he docs not mind), and he is unfair. 

The Anglo-German editors’ meeting, which we 
organised in London in November and which 
coincided with Dr. Adenauer’s London visit, 
showed that a great many editors have not followed 
the Adenauer fine on Britain (and this irrespective 
of whether their papers support the CDU, STO, or 
are independent). It also mowed that the better 
German papers on the whole have not reacted very 
sharply to some of the bitter things said about 
Germany in some parts of the British Press. 

It may be * wise counsel to “leave Anglo-German 
relations alone” but the forty-eight editors and 
correspondents who came to our meeting thought 
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it worth while to try to End out some of the causes 
of misundcrstandiog and to dncuss what they in 
their professi o n a l capacity might do to imfvove 
the mutual reporting of me two countries. 

E. J. B. Rosa 

Director, International Press 
Institute 


Zurich 


J. Middleton Murry 

It seems strange that Mr. Hilary Corkc should 
have taken seven columns of the January Encounter 
10 discuss such a “pointless booby" as my husband. 
He has dabbled gleefully in Mr. Lea's book and 
pulled out just what he wanted; yet I have a shrewd 
suspicion that the names John Middleton Murry, 
D. H. Lawrence, and Katherine MansEeld will long 
outlive that of Mr. Corke. The jeering “clever- 
clcver” words arc too superEcial to hurt, but as a 
protest against this deplorable treatment of a serious 
subject, I should be grateful if you would delete 
my name from the list of your subscribers. 

Mary Middleton Murry 

Lower Lodge, 

'thelnetham, Diss, 

Norfolk 

[We are very sorry that Mr. Hilary Corke’s article 
.should have caused Mrs. Murry pain, although we 
quite understard why it should nave done so. The 
editors have really to choose between private feel¬ 
ings and the reasonable interest of readers in a 
subject. We feel that Middleton Murry, Katherine 
MansEeld, D. H. Lawrence, and their circle rather 
went out of their way to make their private affairs 
and interests, their personal agonisings, matters of 
general discussion. If our contributors wish to com¬ 
ment on this, we do not fee! that we should stop 
the discussion at this stage, on account of the hurt 
sensibilities of their relatives. We do not think that 
.Mrs. Murry would deny that her husband brought 
his private affairs into the open, nor that he him¬ 
self was the Erst to discuss them. In doing so, he 
himself may have caused pain to some of those near 
to him. We think it would be wrong to blame other 
critics who have pursued private affairs which he 
himself made public.— Eds.] 


I never knew D. H. Lawrence or Katherine 
J^ansEcld, but I doubt if they were tjuite so nasty 
as Mr. Hilary Corkc says he thinks they were, in 
his humorous (and Seymourous*) review of F. A. 
Lea’s Life of Middleton Murry [Encounter, 
January]. I did know Murry, however, and I can 
assure Mr. Corke that he was not quite such a nice 

C ut-upon little cherub. I don’t know Mr. Corkc 
imself, of course, and perhaps he is very nice. He 
must be really, with his tirra-lirra down the lane. 
But I do know a number of writers, and, really, a 
good many of them are rather tiresome chaps. The 
pobt about them, though, is that some of them 

* Seynonr, of ooune, wm ektr bot I doo*f think Mr J, D. Sallnger’i 
ittett ttfit U t ^rf Hfiod model w i itvltfwer* 


write well and otho’S don’t. It so happens tl>at Murry 
often—not always, of course, but often—wrote 
very well indeed; and there is no evidence in Mr, 
Corke’s review that he has read anything of Murry’s 
except what was “served up" to him by that oily 
schoolmaster who was fond of stroking and bending 
little boys’ souls, and Mr. Lea’s quotations, and 
finally, of all things, a book of sermons. On the 
other hand—but it's a dreadful thought—perhaps 
he has read some more and not quite managed to 
understand ii. His free and easy way of putting 
reason and feeling in their place does rather seem 
to suggest this, 


London 


Richard Rees 


(Hilary Corke writes: I am sorry, and surprised, 
to hear that I was too nice to Murry. I agree that 
he sometimes wrote "well," but that is only true of 
the two essential qualifications of the critic. The 
other is that he should be able to perceive the object 
before him, so that he can write about what he is 
writing about. Murry appears to me to write not 
about Keats, say, but about Murry's ideas about 
Keats, which are at some remove from the object. 
I believe I need not trouble to produce evidence 
either of reading or of understanding: but Salinger, 
oddly enough, I happen never to have read more 
than a dozen words of. I am given to suppose, 
however, that he would not prove a very appropriate 
model for myself should I chance to need owe.] 


The Anglo-Jewish Writer 

Mr. Brian Glanville is too pessimistic about Anglo- 
Jewish writers [Encounter, February) and alto¬ 
gether loo respectful of book-reviewers’ ratings. If 
the fivc-and-a-quartcr million Jews of America have 
produced an astonishing crop of writers and poets, 
the less than half-a-million Jews of the British Isles 
haven’t done too badly cither, even if one picks 
names at random, employing the same vague bio¬ 
logical definition implicit in his own comments. 
No major literary figures, perhaps, but a fair crop 
of talent, and, barring the accident of genius, what 
more can one expect of a small minority group 
which totals half the ppulation of Birmingham? 

Most of the contemporary Jewish writers in Eng¬ 
land have come forward since the end of the war 
and arc two generations removed from Eastern 
Europe. They arc only one generation removed from 
poverty and the ghcttocs of London and Mm- 
chcstcr. The result is that only now arc they begin¬ 
ning to find a place in the stratification of Engush 
culture and sufficient education and leisure to 
nourish their talents. The social protest, anti-sweat 
shop writing that came from the East End in the 
'thirties could have little more than documentary 
value when the young Jewish writers of the time 
were starved of education and compelled to work 
long hours to make a bare living. The emergence 
of a large Jewish middle class has changed all that, 
and 1 would suggest that to dismiss the Anglo- 
Jewish cultural potential without giving it time to 
mature is merely impulsive. 
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It is true enough that in England Jewish writers 
often avoid writing about Jews, partly through fear 
of parochialism and of being ‘*^ien,’' partly because 
they are over-reacting to the claustrofihobia of the 
ghetto, and partly because many of them are 
ashamed of their parents. This last is not an ex¬ 
clusively Jewish neurosis; one sees an identical re¬ 
action in the provincial English intellectual whose 
proletarian origins evoke in him a similar aggres¬ 
sive discomfort as, for example, in Loo^ Bac\ in 
Anger and Room at the Top. But the latest genera¬ 
tion of young Jews seems to be pulled by the return 
swing of the pendulum. I can think of Dannie 
Abse’s lyrical evocation of a Welsh-Jewi.sh child¬ 
hood in Ash on a Young Man's Sleeve, the poetry of 
Silkin with its exploration of the Jewish predica¬ 
ment, the Jewish folk humour of Mankowitz, Ber¬ 
nard Kops’ Hamlet of Stepney Green, and Arnold 
Wesker’s Chidden Soup with Barley. I don’t suppose 


official Anglo-Jewry which, like any other organised 
group, approves only of literature when it con&ms 
Its own prejudices, will derive much satisfaction 
from the brief catalogue listed above, but it is suffi¬ 
cient to indicate that a few coals were deposited 
in the grate long after Israel Zangwill lit a flame 
or two with his Children of the Ghetto. 

Jews have an historical duality due to the fact 
that they are, as Professor Hyman Levy has aptly 
said, an internationally distributed people. In thi.s 
respect they are more vulnerable than most to the 
effects of events occurring outside the countries of 
which they arc nationals. When the beard of a Jew 
is pulled in Poland or Germany the pain is felt in 
Goldcrs Green. It would appear to me, therefore, 
that the Jewish writer has a potentially richer, more 
tragic, material in which to exercise his talents. 
Assimilation may have curtailed his cultural 
plurality but it has not unravelled the complexity 


- Anger 


A STORY published in the current issue of 
Encounter, called "The Trial Begins," is by 
a young Soviet writer using the pseudonym 
Abram Tertz. It was smugged out of Russia, 
where it could not be published as it stands. 
It is presented by Encounter as a revelation 
and a portent: first of all as a behind-the- 
scenes glimpse of high life among the privi¬ 
leged Soviet Hite, then as an illustration of 
the remarl(able things young Russia is think¬ 
ing behind the veil of censorship. 

It does not strt\e me as a very good story. 
Abram Tertz is certainly a born writer {which 
is not to say that he is a good one), but the 
(jualitv of his mind is second-rate. What 
interests me is the reaction of Englishmen 
who have read this story. They are, as often 
as not, open-mouthed with amazement: the 
very idea that any product of Soviet society 
could write, or thin\, lil{e that about life w 
general and Soviet life in particular, could 
express such bitterness and cynicism, could 
savage Marx and Lenin, could flavour sex 
with pornography, could guy the political 
police, seems never to have crossed their 
minds. 

From this one concludes that all the talk, 
and writing about the angry young men of 
the .Soviet Union, about the stilyagi and the 
teddy-boys, about the rebellious young 
writers, about the plushy vulgarity of the 
privileged Hite, has failed to penetrate. 

It is not even as though the only witnesses 
to these manifestations had been foreigners. 
Certainly this uncensored effusion of Abram 
Tertz’s is the most direct and uninhibited 
expression of generalised dissatisfaction with 
the system that has ever appeared in English, 
and it it thus valuable as documentary con¬ 
firmation of trends clearly visible in many 
published works. It should be read but only 
as confirmation. 


Further, far deeper indictments of the 
system—minus the pornography and the 
bully-ragging of the leadership—have already 
been published in Moscow—still more in the 
provinces, which k^pt up the spirit of the 
7956 revolt long after the Muscovites and 
Leningraders had been damped down. There 
is more basic criticism of the system in a 
single poem of Yevtushenko’s, for example, 
than tn all Mr. Tertz's rather pretentious 
posturing. And the daily thoughts of tens of 
thousands of young Russians who are not 
professional writers are wild with the per¬ 
versely complex cynicism of Mr. Tertz. . . . 

What did strike me about "The Trial 
Begins . . ." and what has struck me since 
in the glimpsed thoughts and oblique utter¬ 
ances of so many Russians who all 

about the peculiar shortcomings of the Soviet 
system and the Russian nature: a of 
savage glorying in the sheer weight of 
iniquity. 

Mr. P. of Archangel, chipping away at the 
ice under armed guard in 70 degrees of frost, 
was positively proud to belong to a country 
which could treat him and anybody else like 
that. And, to me, Mr. Tertz, exposing cor¬ 
ruption and time-serving, bullying, and the 
more extravagant grotes^ueries of the political 
police—conveys something of the same mood. 
It is the old, old illusion: nobody can be so 
bad as we Russians—therefore nobody can 
be so good. Echoes of Herzen—echoes of 
Alexander Blok Scythians, who 

blight the world to save it and purify it. 
It IS the kittd of thing that makes all reason¬ 
able {by Western standards) calculations about 
the way the Russians are moving so difficult 
to base. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW in THE OBSERVER (Jan. lo) 
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of his situation. In Europe mythology, he is re¬ 
lated to the Eternal Outsider, Judas Iscariot, the 
Wandering Jew. He has survived the concentration 
camps onw by the accident of geography. The 
creation or the State of Israel, an apocalyptic his¬ 
torical event by any standards, has added further 
emotional and sociological complications to his 
c.'cistence. 

So Mr. Glanville is right to regard it as a mis¬ 
fortune when Jewish writers cut themselves off 
from their own material. When they do so they 
do not merely turn their backs on the community, 
they perform the perverse if athletic feat of turning 
their backs on themselves. 

Emanuel Ljtvinoff 

London 


“ B.B.” and Berenson 

As YOU found space for two memoirs of Bernard 
Berenson [Encounter, January], couldn’t one of 
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thc« have been devoted to Berenson the great writer 
on art, and not both to an old man who 

“uses his sensitive hands to stroke Ws face in mock 
anguish when subjeas like psycho-analysis crop up; 
when talking to a woman he likes to hold her hand 
or stroke her hair" ? Perhaps "B.B." deserves to be 
written about by one lady who doesn’t know the 
difference between High Renaissance and late 
Renaissance, and for whose sake a famous line must 
now thus be revised: 

In the room the women come and go 
Tallying of Angelo. . . . 

.md another lady who believes that art to-day is 
dominated by “people who spilt paint on the floor, 
bicycled over it, and then sold the mess for a few 
hundred pounds,” and an “army of painters who 
work with rulers, compasses, and set-squares. . . 
Perhaps “B.B." asked for it. But, after all, there was 
Berenson. 

David Sylvester 

London 


Mood 


Ir HAS been obvious for some time that 
beneath the granite surface which is all that 
the outside world ever sees of the Soviet 
Union there is a highly complex and tur¬ 
bulent society—parts of which are as "cosmo¬ 
politan" as Monte Carlo and as "decadent" 
as Greenwich Village. But for obvious reasons 
the Russia that listens to jazz, reads Kafk.a, 
and is willing to discuss Freud is the hardest 
Russia of all for a Westerner to get to know. 
Now the fanitary Encounter has published a 
brilliant short story by an author from that 
Russia, writing under the name of Abram 
Tertz. It is implicitly hostile to the Soviet 
regime, but in a subtle and unsuspected way. 
The most striking thing about "The Trial 
Begins . . ." is perhaps its literary form; it 
has about as much in common with the arid 
canons of Socialist realism as fames foyce 
has with Mr. Howard Spring. It is complex, 
subtle, clever; and it delights in the most 
unsocialist way in its own cleverness. 
Altogether it is removed from the bathetic 
simplicities of the Zhdanov era by a whole 
world of sophistication and disillusionment. 
But it would be wrong to see in Mr. Tertz 
a Soviet equivalent of the Angry Young Man. 
Here is no populistic indignation against the 
injustices of Soviet society; there is no prole¬ 
tarian chip on this sensitive shoulder. It 
would be equally wrong to see him as a 
second edition of Mr. Pasternak- For Mr. 
Pasternak) nf his "advanced" style, 

is really a magnificent survival of the buried 
Europe which came to maturity before 1914: 
Mr. Tertz belongs completely to the ig^os. 

His assumptions seem profoundly pessi¬ 
mistic; and his criticisms are thoroughly 


negative, even despairing. His world is the 
world of Soviet Top People—the privileged 
elite who can afford to employ domestic 
servants, go to beauty parlours, and give tips 
to cloakroom attendants. His observation of 
It has little trace of outraged social conscience 
—although he is revolted by its intellectual 
and political hypocrisy. At times it is almost 
snobbish—with echoes of the tart malice of 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh. One feels that he despises 
his crude, stupid hero—a public prosecutor — 
for his vulgarity as much as his politics. This 
world disgusts him, with its lies and its arti¬ 
ficial emptiness—but at the same time he 
takes it for granted. The background of 
privileged good living is described with no 
sense of shock; ^ simply accepted. It is the 
same with the regime. It is cruel, tyrannical, 
and deceitful—and he hates and despises it. 
But the schoolboy Seryozha who tries feebly 
to form a secret society to change it for the 
better is described, though tenderly, with 
pitying condescension. Seryozha's trouble 
was that he took Communism seriously; he 
thought that cooks should be paid as much 
as commissars, and that the State should 
wither away. He—and his bespectacled girl¬ 
friend—are on the whole slightly ridiculous 
figures; far more attractive than the party 
functionaries, but equally absurd. The mood, 
in short, is what one might expect from 
young people in a society which has been end¬ 
lessly bullied and harried and exhorted for 
forty years: slogans, all slogans, ring hollow: 
causes, all causes, seem phoney; what is 
wanted, most of all, is simply peace and 
quiet. 

EDITORIAL in THE GUARDIAN (DcC. 30) 
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C. A. R. Crosland was returned to Parliament in 
the last British election, as Labour M.P. for 
Grimsby. His well-known book on The Future of 
Socialism has become a centre of controversy in the 
raging discussions on “the future of Labour," and 
one spokesman of the Left-wing (Ian Mikardo) 
polished up an old Leninist clichii to get this off: 
"What Crosland is trying to do is to make people’s 
mouth water at the prospect of an omelette with¬ 
out jangling their nerves with the sound of broken 
egg-shefis. . . Some of Mr. Crosland's (off-the- 
record) remarks at an international Socialist con¬ 
ference made their way into the press recently, but 
this is his first article since the “great debate” on 
the British Left erupted last winter. 

Michael Polanyl, who is now a senior research 
fellow at Merton College, Oxford (until his recent 
retirement, he held chairs in both the natural and 
the social sciences at Manchester University), is pre¬ 
paring an “international seminar” for the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom in Berlin. It will meet in 
June, and his article in this number constitutes one 
of the “basic discussion papers.” It was recently 
given as the Arthur Eddington Memorial Lecture, 
and is being published as a pamphlet by the 
Cambridge University Press. 
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Rnynolda Price is a young American writer who 
lives in North Caftslina. Hii first published story, 
“A Chain of Love,” appeared in the March, 1058, 
number of ENOooima. A collection of his snort 
stories, under the title “A Long and Happy Life," 
will be brought out by Chatto k Windus some time 
this year. 

Nicola Chiaromonte edits, with Ignazio Silone, the 
Italian review Tempo Presente, and writes regu-, 
larly for Roman papers on film and theatre. . . . 
Gny Wint, who is a Fellow at St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, has just published Common Sense 
About China (Golfancz). . . . Andrew Boyd is on 
the editorial staff of The Economist. We pub¬ 
lished his “Moscow Diary” in our June number 
last year. . . . F. R. AUemann is a Swiss correspon¬ 
dent in Bonn, author of recent books on Germany 
and on the Middle East, and is moving shortly to 
Berlin to become one of the editors of Der Monat. 

. . . LMlle Fiedler is one of the best-known Ameri¬ 
can literary critics and a frequent contributor to 
these pages (“Walt Whitman,” Jan., ’55; “The 
Middle Against Both Ends,” Aug., ’55; “From 
Clarissa to Temple Drake,” March; ’57; “The Un- 
Angry Young Men,” Jan., ’58). . . . 


Noel Annan’s lecture in London on The Curious 
Strength of Positivism in English Political Thought, 
to which we referred in this space last month (and 
which we hoped would be “more widely dis¬ 
cussed”), was not—as we arc sure most alert and 
sensitive Encounter readers suspected —z “very 
conventional” but “a very unconventional per¬ 
formance." We offer our apologies to Professor 
Annan for this quite unintentional archness. We 
regrett all typograficil erors, but proof-reading is 
one of the many lost arts of our age, and when we 
think of all the disastrous permutations and com¬ 
binations any printed page of this journal could 
produce (any twist in a line or paragraph might 
issue in bans by the Lord Chamberlain, revocation 
of U.S. second-class mailing privileges, student 
riots in India, or an off-the-record ultimatum from 
Mr. Khrushchev), we are sometimes grateful that 
we manage as well as we do: at least we appear, 
black on white, and from left to right. . . . 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are 
at 25 Haymarket, London, S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply coupons ' 
shoula accompany uss, otherwise they cannot be 
returned. For suoscripdon details please see p^ i. 

Encounter is publlsh«l by Martin ^ker & Warburg 
Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.Ci, for the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 Boulevard 
Hausamann, Paris 8, Fiance, frbsident op the bxbc- 
unvB committee: Denis de Rougemont secretart- 
gbneral: Nicolas Nabokov. 
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Raymond Aron 


Letter to an English Friend 


Y o u may think that this is not quite 
the right moment to discuss serious 
problems: the atter-glow of the 
great ceremony witli which the President of 
the French Republic was ofllcially received; 
the warmth of the acclamation given to 
General dc Gaulle, the leader of "la France 
libre”\ memories of June, 1940 —surely, all 
these instances of friendship between our 
two countries make for good relations and 
not for mutual recriminations. 

Do not viisundcrstand me: to-day more 
than ever I am certain that Renan was right 
when he wrote in 1870 : “The alliance 
between France and England is built to last 
lor centuries.” But I cannot forget that other 
remark made by the same author in the same 
year: 


The intellectual and moral grandeur of Europe 
depends upon a triple alliance, the breaking up 
of which should mean the end of progress; this 
is the alliance between France, Germany, and 
England. 

But enough of quotations. There arc other 
reasons why we should do some re-thinking. 
Between 1918-39 France and Britain had at 
Iwttom the same fundamental interests; but, 
they almost never had the perspicacity and 
the courage to sec what they were. French 
and British diplomacy was blind and 
paralysed. Evcrytliing happened as if the 
.^^itics of these two countries neutralised 
^.®^mothcr instead of complementing each 
victors of the Great War were 
‘^■"jcapable of offering the Weimar Re¬ 
glimpse of real reconciliation, nor of 
^ng a common front to a Germany 
|ch was succumbing to old evil influences. 



By turns aggressive and weak, the policies of 
the European democracies after twenty years 
finished up in bankruptcy. 

The period after the Second World War 
bore no resemblance at all to the period after 
the first. The Soviet threat brought the coun¬ 
tries west of the Iron Curtain closer to¬ 
gether; economic revival, helped by inter¬ 
national co-operation and by American aid, 
was much more successful than one could 
have hoped. The most important event of 
the last ten years has been le miracle euro- 
peen. The battlefield that was Europe in 1945 
is now one of the greatest centres of world 
industry, one of the high-spots of civilisation 
—and yet a quarrel has arisen between the 
Continent of Europe and Britain, between 
you and ourselves which seems to throw 
everything into question. Just before the 
arrival of General de Gaulle, your Prime 
Minister went to Washington to try to per¬ 
suade the American administration not to 
support the Hallstein plan for the speeding 
up of the Common Market. Of course, the 
suggestions that your Prime Minister is sup¬ 
posed to have made for a “peripheral 
alliance,” an obvious reply to Continental 
unity, were denied. But the speeches in the 
House of Commons confirmed in public the 
basis of the story even if they corrected the 
way in which it was put. 

What in fact did your Prime Minister say? 
He said tliat the new friendship between 
France and Germany is absolutely vital for 
the future of peace in Europe; he admitted 
that the Six had the right to sign a com¬ 
mercial treaty, and even admitted that this 
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Raymond Aron 


treaty was a good thing; saying this, how¬ 
ever, did not stop him afterwards from criti¬ 
cising as “fatal” the division between the Six 
and the other countries of Europe, and from 
citing previous differences, namely those 
which started world wars in this century. Let 
me say frankly that this parallel seems to me 
offensive and unreasonable. 

1 H A V E no idea whether the Common 
Market will become a genuine economic 
unity and then move on to a political federa¬ 
tion. The parti europeen in France hopes that 
this will be the result. But the princes who 
govern us do not quite want this. When in 
former years they were in opposition they 
fought against first the Coal and Steel com¬ 
munity, then the E.D.C., and then the Rome 
Treaty. Now when they arc in power, they 
apply the Common Market Treaty to the 
letter but they make a point of giving the 
Treaty no political significance. 

Of course, you have the right not to he 
persuaded. In history men’s acts are more im¬ 
portant than their speeches. Perhaps tlie 
Fifth Republic (which made possible France’s 
entry into the Common Market by restoring 
monetary balance in 1958) will accomplish in 
spite of its leaders the task which the Euro¬ 
pean-minded men of the Fourth Republic 
wished to but hadn’t the strength to achieve. 
Whatever happens, you do not have the right 
to compare the unification of the Six to the 
attempts at unity made by Napoleon or by 
Hitler, comparisons which reach us from 
London from time to time. Or else won’t 
one have to say that, like the Bourbons, cer¬ 
tain English Conservatives have neither learnt 
nor forgotten anything.^ 

Please believe me when I say that I find 
it quite natural that you should try by 
diplomacy to slow down the application of 
the Common Market if you think that the 
Common Market is likely to harm your com¬ 
merce. I can quite understand that, under 
the pretext of “narrowing the gap” between 
the Six and Seven, you should do your best 
to see that the Common Market won’t really 


work. What annoys me is the tone of your 
propaganda, the violence of your attitudes. 
By pretending to avoid a commercial split 
you are creating an atmosphere of conflict in 
Europe. Now this “division of Europe” is 
not so great as you make out, and Atlantic 
solidarity would not be compromised if you 
didn’t do quite your best to create the peril 
yourself by shouting loudly about it and by 
resurrecting tlif ghosts of ancient Caesars. 

M y dear English friend, every time 
that one of your Ministers calls to 
mind one or other of the leaders against 
whom Britain defended both the liberty of us 
all and her own greatness, he gives a helping 
hand to the Continent’s Europeans; he 
.accelerates the process that he wants to slow 
down. By quoting absurd historical parallels 
that convince no one and exasperate us all, 
you’ll end up by converting even the Dutch 
and German liberals to the idea of the 
Common Market.... 

And .so Europeans could well rejoice at 
your cxces.scs of language—but if they did 
they would be wrong. We are all involved in 
the .same adventure. Atlantic solidarity seems 
no less vital to us than European unity. We 
can quite well understand the unpleasant 
short-term consequences that the Common 
Market may have on some of your interests. 
What we ask of you is not to dramatise a 
quarrel that has nothing of the dramatic 
about it, to see it as a controversy among allies 
and not as a source of enmity. In short, we 
ask you to make your choice. Join the 
Common Market if you think that England 
cannot stay outside the Continental bloc. 
Discuss customs reductions and commercial 
agreements in a pragmatic fashion if your 
worries are only economic worries. And do” 
not forget that in the last analysis the unity 
of the countries of Europe no more threatens 
the future of Britain than did, say, / 
nationalism of Poincar^ in 1923. 

Do not be half-a-ccntury behind th< 

Let the old Continent seek its future/ 
the frontiers of nationalism. \ 



Into Europe? 


B ritish opinion—and not least Parliamentary 
opinion—has until recently been extra¬ 
ordinarily complacent about the implications of 
the development of the Common Mar\et. A 
minority of economists, politicians, and business¬ 
men have been deeply concerned; but the 
repeated warnings they have uttered during the 
past two years have failed to make any deep 
impression. Now at last there are signs that a 
wider public has begun to wake up to the 
danger that this country may soon find itself 
isolated—economically and politically—from its 
most powerful European neighbours. Mr. Mac¬ 
millan’s remarks in Washington, unfortunate 
though they may have been tn their effects on 
Opinion in the Common Market countries, have 
at least helped to open the eyes of people in 
this country to the penis of a disunited Europe. 
Why else wotdd the Prime Minister indulge in 
vague talk of anti-Napoleonic alliances, and run 
the risk further damaging our relationship 
with Europe, unless he felt that vital British 
interests were at stake? But now that the 
danger has been grasped, there is also a chance 
that the Government’s policies will come under 
a more critical scrutiny. No good can be done 
at this stage by crying over missed opportunities. 
It is easy now to point to the errors of past 
British policy; hut the Government was not 
alone at the, time in miscalculating the strength 
of the drive towards European integration. The 
question now is whether Ministers are prepared 
to reconsider their aims and to adapt their policy 
to meet realities. The alarming fact is that, in 
spite of what Mr. Macmillan said, there is no 
real sign of a change. On the contrary, the 
Government seems to be clinging still to the 
hope that the Six will eventually modify their 
plans to suit the British notion of a Free Trade 
Area. 

The Cvarhian 

The Split is not just economic, and economic 
means alone will not close it. Professor Hall- 
stein’s plan to hasten the birth of the Common 
Market is a deplorable thing to those {including 
The Economist) who hoped that at least an 
effort could be made to use the remaining time, 
before the Common Market became finally 
differentiated from the rest of Europe, to effect 
either a merger or a reconciliation. But it was 
not devised purely from a whim. The Hallstein 
plan flows from a belief that the European 
Economic Community is a political organism m 
which the economic aims, though important, 

‘ yx subordinate; this is a quite different ki»d of 
/ronj the European Free Trade Associa- 
3 tnd^ traders’ mutual defence society, whose 
characteristics, if any, will be inci- 

ot they who are dividing Europe; what 
e doing is to form a European union; if 
dividing is being done, it is by those Euro¬ 


peans who, while they wfll not join, object to 
the Six having a relationship among themselves 
different from their relationship with others.... 
Britain's tactical position is hopeless whether 
they are sincere or whether they are not, unless 
Britain can make up its mind that to have stayed 
outside was a mistake that ought, at the first 
opportunity, to be put right. Short of that, the 
opponents of British influence in Europe have 

the whip-hand _ What is needed is a period 

of peaceful co-existence within free Europe. 

The Economist 


For nearly a decade our productivity has been in 
sombre contrast with the impressive ascent in 
western Europe. Since British industrial 

production has risen by a mere 28 per cent, 
against yx per cent in West Germany, and 76 
per cent in France. This contrast is reflected in 
our declining share of world markets.... Already 
a growing sense of confidence tn western Europe 
is producing a new dynamic of high investment 
and expansion... .If the drift continues, our 
isolation may soon cease to be splendid and 
become squalid; within the foreseeable future, 
Britain rislfs degenerating into a Ruritanian 
backwater, thrust out of the main stream of 
world development.... 

The New Statesman 


In practice, there seems to be no political 
reason why Britain should not join the Common 
Market as it is to-day... .The real difficulties 
are those we have created ourselves. 

The best way to start on this would be a 
determined effort to co-ordinate tariffs between 
Britain and the Common Market, backed by 
some unmistakable gesture such as offering to 
join the European Coal and Steel Community 
or Euratom. It is time for Mr. Macmillan to 
prove that he can he as good a European as 
General de Gaulle. 

The Observer 


Who would guess, from [current] tranquil re¬ 
flections on Britain and the Common Market, 
that we may now be at a turning point in Euro¬ 
pean history? While we fuss on round our parish 
pump about the minutice of trade and tariffs, a 
great new united Europe is rising at our very 
doorstep, a new industrial giant, a mighty union 
of some 16'y million people in which we have 
elected to have no part. Too proud and self- 
sufficient to join in this union, too weak P’’^' 
vent or hinder it, too small to compete with it, 
too irresolute and isolated to influence it, we 
shall pay for our blind folly by sinking into 
introverted insignificance. 

The Daily Telegraph 


Vladimir Dudintsev 


A New Year s Fable 


I LIVE in a fantastic world, a legendary 
country, in a city created by my imagina¬ 
tion. Amazing things happen to people in 
it, and I have had my share of such adventures. 
Taking advantage of this New Year season when 
people readily believe unlikely talcs. I’ll tell you 
some of them. I am concerned with time and 
the tricks it plays on us. Time, as you know, is 
infinite and ubiquitous. In my imaginary world 
you can set your watch by Moscow time, and 
this is why I risk telling you my story; there 
may be readers who will find that parts of it 
impinge upon their own, real, earnest lives. 

A mysterious bird, an owl, has flown into 
our city. Several people have been honoured by 
its visits. The first was niy immediate boss, the 
head of a team of scientists who arc studying the 
sun. The second was my old school friend, now 
a .specialist in nervous diseases; the third was 
myself. It’s a remarkable bird. It is a pity that 
its habits are not studied and that there is no 
picture of it in the textbooks. 

By the time it came I had already published 
several works on the properties of sunlight. I 
had a degree, I sat as a consultant on several 
commissions, and I was hurrying to become 
established and respectable. After the manner 
of our grand old men, I held my chin up and, 
whenever I was asked a question, took my time 
before delivering a weighty, carefully considered 


This is the first new wor}{ by Vladimir 
Dudintsev since his declaration of “silence" 
after the official Soviet critiques of his novel, 
NOT BY bread alone. It wos published last 
winter in the Moscow literary review, Novy 
Mir, and its editor, Mr, A. Tvardovshy, has 
hindly pven us permission to publish it in 
Encounter. A note on the author and the 
story by our translator. Max Hayward, will 
be found among “Author/' in this number: 


reply in a well-modulated voice. I also took good 
care of my expensive coat. Our rooms have cup¬ 
boards and, like the older men, I kept in mine 
a hanger marked with my initials. 

Endowed with talents, however modest, I fol¬ 
lowed the advice of an Academician and trained 
myself to put down such stray thoughts as came 
into my head. For of course, the most fruitful 
thoughts are not those we sweat out of ourselves, 
sitting at a desk for hours, but those that blow in 
like a gust of wind, most often as we stroll along 
the street. I would make a note and forget all 
about it. But our charwoman kept in mind the 
scraps of paper, as inflammable as dynamite, 
which filled my drawers, and took to clearing 
out my desk and using them to light our stoves. 

Beneath the shell of my respectability I was 
as ingenuous as a child (so, incidentally, was 
our Director). At times the child with chubby 
checks would come into the open, particularly 
during tho.se evening hours which several of us 
unmarried men, spent in our common living- 
room before the television set, round-eyed and 
as motionless as specimens preserved in spirits, 
watching the legs of football-players flitting 
over the bluish screen. 

As you sec, I spare no one and myself le.nst 
of all, I consciously reveal, and will continue 
to reveal and to submit to you for judgment, 
many aspects of my character which I am myself 
the first to judge. It is as if my eyes had recently 
been opened; to be exact, it happened the day 
the owl visited me for the first time. It was the 
owl that opened them and I am grateful to i^ 

T o T A K £ one example, I could no 
quarrel with S. in a completely 
S. is a corresponding member of a 
Academy of Sciences. In an article he 
years ago, he called a well-known 
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work of mirtc "the fruit of idle speculation.” I 
had to reply. In my own article I refuted S.’s 
arguments as though in passing, and got in the 
following words which I thought were very 
telling: “This is exactly what Dr. S. is trying 
hO unsuccessfully to prove.” (I knew that 
although he was a corresponding member he 
was not a full Academician but only a Doctor 
of Science like myself.) S. immediately pro¬ 
duced a monograph in which, equally in 
passing, he accused me of forcing the results of 
iny experiments to prove my “theory” (theory 
in quotation marks). Soon after this I published 
a long article on my most recent observations 
of the sun; these confirmed my theory and made 
mincemeat of S. “Battleship torpedoed amid¬ 
ships,” said my colleagues. Assuming that he 
would be completely sunk, I had not referred 
to S. by name but only mentioned “certain 
authors.” The battleship, however, survived and 
returned my fire.... 

And so on. Five years of these hostilities had 
shattered my nerves and not only mine. 

But to come back to my story: one morning 
we had all gathered at the laboratory, hung our 
coats up on the hangers and, before getting 
down to work, settled to our usual morning 
chat. It was begun by our Director. He devoted 
his Sparc time to collecting books, stone axe- 
heads, coins, and generally to the study of 
antiquity; it seemed to me indeed that this 
hobby, more than our research, gave purpose to 
his uneventful life. 

“Here’s an odd thing,” he said to us. “The 
other day I was reading an inscription on a 
tombstone and I came across this curious 
emblem.” 

He showed us a sheet of paper on which an 
owl was drawn in India ink. 

“I managed to decipher the inscription too,” 
he said with pride. “There was a name followed 
by the words: ‘And he lived nine hundred 
years.’ ” 

“Well, well,” said one of us, a man of wit 
“and fashion, with a far-away look, “I’d even 
settle for four hundred.” 

“Whatever for?” another colleague asked 
it^rply. He was a lean, broad-shouldered, 
^nitric-aged mart who sat next to me and who 
OindAt remained silent. He differed from the 
pritu^^ by his neglected clothes, his taciturnity, 
capacity for work. “You 
iffll^csried four hundred years. You’re in no 
it is.” 

'.t^May I poirtt out,” the Director raised his 
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voice, letting it be understood that we had in¬ 
terrupted him. “May I point out that owls of 
this variety have been found at different times 
in widely scattered countries. 'There is even an 
enormous granite carving of an owl standing in 
a desert. But in our region this is the first ever 
to have been found. If I may say so without 
boasting,” he beamed, “both the inscription and 
the owl arc ray own discovery. I happened to 
dig up the tombstone in my garden.” 

We all congratulated him on his luck, had 
another look at the owl and went to our places. 

“I am determined to find out the meaning 
of this emblem,” said the Director. “Then I 
might publish something.” 

“Could it have been a hieroglyph to denote a 
man who knew how to use his time?” I offered. 

“Possibly. But it would still have to be 
proved.” 

“All the same, nine hundred years I” I 
couldn’t help exclaiming. “Do you think it’s 
possible that there were ever people who lived 
as long as that?” 

“Everything is possible!” grunted my indu.S' 
trious neighbour without looking up. 

“What do you mean by that?” the Director 
asked politely. 

“Time is an enigma,” he replied more enig¬ 
matically still. 

“Yes, that’s true,” the Director seized on the 
idea with interest. Taking down an hour-glass 
from its bracket on the wall, he turned it over, 
put it on the desk in front of him and watched 
the sand. “See how strange! The instant we 
are living through is like the smallest grain of 
sand—less than that, a mathematical point.... 
It’s already gone.” 

I felt a .sudden stab of pain. I had once had 
several months of an amazing, unexpected love, 
and now these months, as 1 looked back on 
them in sorrow, merged into a single moment 
and became a grain of sand which had vanished 
through an hour-glass. Not a trace was left—as 
if these months had never been! I sighed. If 
only the glass could be turned back upside 
down! 

The voice of our personnel officer broke in on 
my thoughts: “May I ask you. Chief?—according 
to your theory—if you can call it that—time is 
a mathematical point. Then what becomes of 
our heroic past? And what about our radiant 
future?” 

He liked asking forthright questions in a 
loud voice, as though making some frightful 
accusation. 
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"I’m sorry if I Kave put it badly," said the 
Chief who was a peace-loving man. “But I didn’t 
think I had got round to formulating any 
theory. I was only joking, speculating....’’ 

"Odd sort of speculation. There are limits, 
after all....” 

“My dear man,’’ grunted our dishevelled and 
hard-working eccentric so loudly that we all 
turned round. “The kind of new thing we are 
looking for is nearly always beyond the limit.” 
And opening his mouth in a way he had, he 
laughed silently into the other’s pursed-up face. 
Thus he revealed to us a new side of his 
character. 

F o R two years we had sat in the satnc room, 
yet how little had we learnt about him! 
All we saw was that he rarely shaved, and that 
he dumped his coat on the back of his chair. We 
had also noticed that half the buttons on the 
coat were missing, and finally that he did four 
men’s work. But not one of us had really got 
to know him. 

“You know. I’d like to tell you of an interest¬ 
ing case,” he spoke again, still bending over his 
work. 

That he should waste his time talking to us 
amazed us: he had never yet been guilty of such 
extrav.ag3ncc. Who’d have thought that our dis¬ 
cussion of longevity would have stirred him up 
so much 1 

“I’ll just run down to the basement and set 
up my apparatus, not to waste time. I won’t be 
a moment.” He hurried out. 

“Is he a dry old stick or isn’t he?” one of us 
asked. 

“I don’t think he is,” said our man-about- 
town. “You know I live next door to him. There 
is a woman who comes to sec him. Can you 
believe it—a young woman! I bumped into her 
once—there she was, going up the stairs, blind 
to everything. Dazzled by love.” 

“You know he has a very rare old watch. It’s 
extremely accurate and it only needs winding up 
once a year,” said the Director. 

“Well now, my friends.” Grey, dishevelled, 
our new friend (we hadn’t really met him until 
to-day) came back and sat down at his desk, 
holding a slide-rule. “Nine hundred years, you 
said.... But you know that time can stand still 
and can also fly. Have you ever waited for a 
girl you love?” 

“Yes,” said the boss, “time can be very slow.” 
“It can stand still. Do you remember reading 
about those scientists who found some lotus seeds 


in a two-thousand-year-old tomb and made them 
grow? For those seeds time had stood still. Time 
can be slowed down or given a push.” He made 
a measurement with his slide-rule and wrote it 
down; he managed to work even while he 
talked. 

“The story I’m going to tell you illustrates 
this point. You’ll And it interesting, quite apart 
from its message.” 

He turned to me (or so I thought) as if his 
words were meant for me alone. 

“Once upon a»time in a far-away kingdom— 
to be more exact, a few years ago in this very 
town—this is what happened. One Sunday, some 
sixty or perhaps a hundred well-dressed men 
gathered in a secluded shady spot in the Park 
of Culture for an open-air discussion. Later on 
it was di.scovcrcd that this two-hour session in 
our park had been a—what shall I call it—a 
symposium of thieves and bandits, members of 
a so-callcd ‘Brotherhood.’ Such people have tlicir 
own strict rules; the punishment for breaking 
them is death. A new memlicr has to have two 


sponsors, and when he joins, a few words are 
tattooed on his chest-a motto by which it can 
be known that he belongs.” 

“What is the connection between your story 
and our discussion about time?” the boss asked 
gently. “Or perhaps you haven’t finished?” 

“No, I haven’t. It couldn’t be closer. I’m 
coming to it.... At the congress of the bandits 
six sentences of death were passed. Five of them 
have been carried out. The sixth man is still 
at large owing to certain complications. But I 
must tell you who he is and what he had done 
wrong. This man was the Head, the President, 
or, as they say, the boss of the whole Brother¬ 
hood, the oldest and the most cunning of die 
bandits. He had been put in prison in some out- 
of-the-way place, and it must have been while 
he was there, sitting in solitary, that it occurred 
to him that he had never done anything in his 
life or got anything out of it, and that now he 
hadn’t long to live. His reasoning was this; the 
whole point of a bandit’s life is the acquisition,' 
by the easiest possible means, of other people’s 
property, such things as gold and other valu¬ 
ables. But the value and importance of riches ir 
human society was deteriorating at a cat^*' 
phic pace.” / 

“Quite a theoretician your bandit 
be,” the personnel officer said ironically, f 

“Yes, Iv; was a man who meant bil 
agreed our eccentric. I liked him mor# 


more all the time. “In recent years this crimi^v 
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who had done so much harm, {lad sobered up 
and taken to reading. Books, as you know, have 
enormous power. He had got through lots of 
them. He was in no hurry to be released—it 
suited him to read and think sitting in his stone 
box, and as he was their chief the bandits 
smuggled in whatever book he wanted, even if it 
was kept under lock and key inside the vaults 
of rhe State Treasury. Yes, well.... So he real¬ 
ised that things were losing their prestige at a 
catastrophic pace. Once upon a time princes and 
rich men used to breed moray cels in pools 
specially constructed inside lagoons. The eels 
were fed on the flesh of slaves. Such an cel 
served at a dinner party was regarded as the 
greatest of delicacies. And yet now we can’t 
think without a shudder about these pastimes of 
oiir ancestors. There was a time when gold was 
a nameless metal slumbering in the earth. Later, 
man gave it a name and a value. Gold glittering 
on clothes or weapons came to be regarded as 
the height of elegance. Yet not one of us to-day 
would venture out with a gold chain stretched 
across his stomach or even with a gold pin in 
his tic. Gold is losing its prestige. And what 
of the prestige of precious stuffs? I can assure 
you that at this very moment costly fabrics are 
going out of tashion never to return. To show 
off rich possessions nowadays is a sign of 
spiritual backwardness.” 


"xytell, well! So your bandit has written 
^^off all material values! And what’s to 
take the place of things. I’d like to know?” said 
the personnel officer. He felt put out, for it so 
happened that he fancied himself in expensive 
tweeds with padded shoulders and bis wife had 
once called for him at the laboratory with a 
splendid silver fox over her arm. 

“It depends what things you mean. There 
are things and things. This is just what the 
bandit had observed, and it made him think. 
He realised that the adulation of material things 
was being ineluctably defeated by the beauty 
of the human soul, beauty which can be neither 
bought nor stolen. You can’t make anyone love 
you by force of arms. The beauty of the soul is 
free and it took pride of place the moment gold 
fid velvet gave up their positions. So now a 
Cinderella in a cotton print can outshine a 
princess draped in satin. Because what gives its 
to a cheap dress is the beauty of its cut and 
^^jd esign, which is no longer a material value. 

the result of taste and character in those 
yyHo thought of it, or chose to wear it. No won¬ 


der that nowadays many princesses who have 
kept their souls dress up as Cinderellas. And if 
wc do come across a woman covered with furs 
and precious stuffs, instead of being dazzled by 
her display of wealth, wc shy away as from a 
spiritual cripple who is parading her deformity, 
“This is what my bandit had observed, and 
suddenly he realised that never in all his life 
had he possessed such ‘things’ as the approval 
of his fellow men, or friendship, or true love- 
all his life he had spent chasing after things 
which had no value. Something like a currency 

reform took place in him. Yes_” The speaker 

cleared his throat. “And yet people whose love 
and friendship he so much needed did exist. He 
knew of them.,., There was a woman.... But 
he couldn’t even face her. He couldn’t come into 
the open, it was loo risky. 

“Eventually he put down all his ideas in a 
long letter to the Brotherhood, saying that he 
was resigning bis ‘office’ and joining the society 
of normal people who work for their living, and 
adding that be intended to achieve by some out¬ 
standing action what he had never yet experi¬ 
enced in life but now longed for with all his 
being. The prison administration had his letter 
printed as a leaflet. You realise, of course, that 
it was a document of great power; it was impor¬ 
tant to make use of it. 

“Now look at the situation in which the ‘boss’ 
found himsell. In the course of his life he had 
been sentenced by various courts to prison terms 
amounting to some two hundred years. He knew 
that the State would not remit his punishment. 
On the other hand, knowing the rules and 
customs of the Brotherhood better than any¬ 
one, he realised that they would not forgive him 
for his betrayal and that somewhere a knife was 
lieing sharpened for him. But he needed at least 
a few more years of life in order to carry out his 
plan. So before the Brotherhood had passed 
sentence, he made his last jail break. He had 
plenty of money and he found clever doctors 
who worked a transform.ation on him just like 
a fairy talc. Ihey grafted new skin on his face 
and hands and changed his hair. They even 
changed his voice. They were first<lass experts. 

“He got hold of new immaculate identity 
papers and became a new man. In three years he 
graduated from two universities and, at the 
moment, he is completing his work which is 
enormous in conception. He wants to make a 
gift to his fellow men..,.” 

“That’s all very well,” I interrupted him 
because he kept his eyes fixed steadily upon me. 
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“But what has any ot this to do with our dis¬ 
cussion—with time standing still or flying, or 
the inscription; ‘He lived nine hundred years’?" 

“It has everything to do with it. Here is a 
man hunted by his executioners. They dog his 
footsteps and they will inevitably catch up with 
him. He has very little time left. Time—you 
sec what I mean? And this man is determined 
to live the whole of his life over again within 
the span of a couple of years. But suppose he 
had lived all his life as he is living now? He 
might well have lived nine hundred years and 
more.” 

“You are speaking, of course, about the con¬ 
tent of his life and not its length?” said the 
Chief. 

“It’s obvious you don’t economise your time!” 
my neighbour lost his temper. “Yes, yes, yes! 
Content! What we fill the vessel of time with. 
It should be filled only with the greatest joys, 
the most powerful sensations of delight we can 
experience....” 

“Now you’ve let your hair down,” said the 
personnel officer. “So you arc preaching pure 
selfishness! All you want is joys, delights! And 
what about the little matter of working for the 
people? What d’you think of that? Eh?" 

'*-»-yTHAT I think is that you’re behind the 
times. You should be taken in tow. You 
imagine that joy is a sin—a sin you secretly 
indulge in within the privacy of your four walls 
—and that working for the people is just your 
public duty. Compared with you my bandit is 
a man of advanced views. He bas tested all your 
joys and he is sick and tired of them. There’s 
only one joy he believes in now, and that’s what 
you regard as a grim duty." 

“Tell me,” said the Director after a moment’s 
silence, “How do you know all these details? 
Here’s a man who has changed his face, his 
name... and he’s surely not a fool—I can’t see 
him confiding in strangers.” 

“I’m not a stranger to him." 

“You should give him up to the authorities 
if you know your duty as a citizen,” the per¬ 
sonnel officer said abruptly. "You should report 
him—a man who has committed so many crimes 
and has escaped from prison....” 

“Not on your life,” said our colleague. “Not 
on your life. He is not a bandit now. He’s harm¬ 
less, he’s even useful. When he’s done his job 
he’ll give himself up.” 

He reached into his pocket for his famous 


watch—a heavy rotmd old-fashiohed watch on 
a steel chain. 

“Sorry. I’ve got to go and check my instru¬ 
ments.” 

He stopped on his way out. 

“You ought to think about my story. You 
particularly,” he looked me straight in the eyes. 
“You might consider the experience of others 
and stop playing with trifles. I’m thinking 
about your squabble with that Corresponding 
Member....” 

How could I sifppose then that I was to be 
drawn into his story, play the hero’s part in it, 
become the hero’s double? 


A bout half-an-hour later I followed him into 
the basement: I wanted to check on a 
suspicion which had suddenly ari.sen in my 
mind. There he sat surrounded by the gleam 
of glass and copper. The door scarcely creaked, 
but he ducked so suddenly that he knocked over 
several test-tubes. 

“Sorry,” I said. 

“Checking up on your hunch?” He was re¬ 
gaining his composure. 

“You’re a bit reckless.” 

“I’m not afraid of you.” He turned back to 
his instruments. 

Now that I was sure, I understood the mean¬ 
ing of several other things which I have not so 
far mentioned. 

It had recently become obvious that someone 
was taking an unaccountable interest in my 
person. I was being shadowed. Not once did 1 
get a good look at whoever it was who dogged 
my steps, although in fact he never hurried out 
of sight. He (or she) would take up his position 
in some dark doorway, but would now and then 
venture boldly out into the sunlight, slipping 
back only when I reached into my pocket for 
my spectacles. Several times I went up to the 
gate or doorway through which my follower, 
who seemed to be so drawn to me, had vanished, 
only to find it empty. A few days ago there came * 
the first fall of cleanest, softest snow. Late that 
evening I was walking along a deserted street 
when I heard footsteps at my back and guessed, 
before I even turned my head, that this was he 
(or she). When I did turn round I caught a 
glimpse of something that might have bwn a 
cloak or a tail-coat vanishing down a side-street. 

I raced after it like a madman, but when 1 
reached the corner, all I saw was the whlttf, 
peaceful alleyway and not a soul in sighL I 
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looked down at the snow but 'there were no 
footprints. It is true that afterwards I renaem- 
bered several cross-shaped tracks, rather like 
those of an enormous hen, melting into the 
soft porous snow. 

Now, as I stood talking to my colleague in the 
basement, I told him all about it. He shook my 
hand and said: “Thank you. I’ve noticed a few 
things myself. Now go. I have to hurry. As you 
sec. I’m very short of time. Incidentally, it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea if you pressed on a little 
too. You never know what might happen.” 

W E w E R E both working on the same prob¬ 
lem, but we approached it from different 
angles. One of us was wrong, the other right. 
But the problem was so important that even a 
mistake was worth it if it would clear the way 
for other scientists. We were looking for a 
method of condensing sunlight. The end result 
we hoped for would produce months or even 
years of brilliant light and warmth for a distant 
continent which never saw the sun. One side of 
our planet had no sunshine--it lived in perpetual 
winter and eternal night. The fact that this, the 
most importar.t of our problems, was the one 
my colleague had seized upon was to my mind 
a further proof of his identity: here in front of 
me was the bandit chief in a hiury to live. 
Would a year, or even two, suffice him for his 
task? 

I judge things soberly and count my costs. 
If I was marking time year in, year out, won¬ 
dering which side of the problem to tackle first, 
it was because to start on my research meant 
putting other things aside and burying myself 
in my job for a good ten years. If only the 
whole team could have been pulled in on the 
project! But it was something to be allowed to 
work on it at all. Many people were against it; 
nearly all the members of the Academic Council 
thought of us as crackpots. Anyway, there it 
• was—ten years.... What could be achieved in 
two? 

As it turned out, he had not two years to 
live, but only a few more hours. Next morning 
I was rung up from the hospital. My remarkable 
bandit had b^n found in the night, bleeding to 
death on our doorstep. (We lived in the same 
house.) He had several deep knife-wounds in 
the back. The whole Institute was . in an up¬ 
roar. Several well-known specialists were called 
in but it was too late. By mid-day the activists 
of the Institute were ringing up the undertakers. 
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I s death and the fact that he bad seemingly 
foretold it was a profound shock to os. 
For several days we exchanged meaningful 
glances whenever we met. My nerves went to 
pieces. I panicked and lost weight. I couldn’t 
bear to listen to any talk unless it was related 
to the job, and I worked intensively for a week. 
After that I received the new number of our 
periodical, saw that S. was one of the contribu¬ 
tors, and got so excited that everything 
except that printed page went clean out of my 
head. I leafed nervously through the journal and 
caught sight of a footnote. (The worst insults 
are always set in small print.) There, among 
polite but deadly words, I found my name. I 
did another somersault and settled back into 
my old groove. Paper, paper! Who was it who 
invented you? I gave up work and, urged by my 
supporters, wrote an article with not just one 
but three footnotes intended finally to make an 
end of S.; the whole team took part in drafting 
them. And if you want a picture of us concen¬ 
trating on this work, I suggest that you should 
go to the Tretyakov Gallery and look at Repin’s 
Zaporozhian Cossacks. There we all arc, includ¬ 
ing the Director, splitting his sides with 
laughter, and myself sitting at the desk, 
bespectacled and pen in hand. 

Once I was on my old, familiar track, I quite 
forgot the watcher who had been peering at me 
round corners and from doors and gateways. 
Since the distressing days which ended in the 
funeral, I had seen no sign of the tail-coat, and 
I concluded that it must have been one of the 
bandits keeping an eye on me while tmeking 
down the man who was now dead. 

But soon after I had received a copy of the 
periodical with my reply in it—or rather, just 
as I was leaving the office of the editor who had 
commissioned me to write another article, I had 
a sensation all over my back that I was being 
watched. I turned round, but could sec no one. 
Then I raised my eyes to the first floor of a half- 
ruined house on which the demolition men were 
working, and there, in a hole gaping in the 
walls, a dark figure side-stepped and took cover. 

It so happened that it was my thirtieth birth¬ 
day and I had meant to ask some friends to 
celebrate the end of my third decade. You can 
imagine what I felt like when now, by daylight, 
long before the evening, this advance shadow 
fell across my party. 

I went home and up the stairs. My colleague, 
the man-about-town, was waiting for me in the 
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common-room where we spent the evenings 
looking at the television programme. 

“Well, shall we have our celebration?” 

“I’m not feeling well,” I said. “We’ll have to 
put it off.” 

“Whoever heard of being down in the dumps 
on a day like this I Thirty is the best age in a 
man’s life I” He presented me with a colourful 
tic and whispered: “Come on. I’ll drink you 
under the tabic. I’ve got hold of an extraordinary 
wine.” 

While we were talking I noticed a woman 
whom I didn’t know, sitting at the far end of 
the room. I had a curious feeling that she must 
have been waiting for me for a long time. Now 
she got up and took a step towards me, and I no 
longer heard a word of what my friend was 
saying. She w’as about thirty, she had sloping 
shoulders, and she was very beautiful. Her 
beauty lay in the small endearing irregularities 
of her face and figure and above all in her sad 
and open look. When she spoke the same beauty 
echoed in her low-pitched, gentle voice. 

I thought at once of that other golden grain 
of sand which had once, long, long ago slipped 
through the hour-glass; it lay forgotten, non¬ 
existent, while this new moment advanced upon 
me. 

*‘T WAS asked to hand this over to you for your 
JL birthday,” she said with a detached polite¬ 
ness, putting the heavy watch on its steel chain 
into my hand. “And also this.” She took an 
envelope out of her bag. 

“From him?” 

“Yes.” 

I wondered if I could ask her if the man who 
was now dead had known true love, such as 
can be neither bought nor stolen—had there 
been this between them? But before I could say 
anything, she read the question in my face and 
put up her hand to stop me. 

“Yes, tliere was, there was,” she whispered. 

“And is. And will be. But he was never sure- 

I played a game with him. Do you understand? 
And when they let me speak to him at the hos¬ 
pital, I went on shouting for an hour, ‘Yes, yes, 
yesl’ But he couldn’t hear.” 

I bowed my head. My poor friend! I, of all 
people, understood. 

I put the watch into my pocket, saw my visitor 
to the front door, and came back. 

“She’s the one,” the man-about-town said 
sofdy. “The one who used to come and see the 
bandit. But she didn’t recognise me. She never 


saw anything. If you stood in her way, she’d 
come straight on as if she thought she could 
walk through you. Blind with love.” He 
laughed. “But she’s seen you. You’d better 
look out.” 

I went into my room and slit the envelope. 
“You will receive this letter if I am killed,” 
wrote my dead colleague. “You have great gifts. 

I am writing to you because you know more 
about me than the others, and you may come 
to have a better s«nse of time. Life is given to 
us only once and wc must gulp it down in great 
draughts, without stopping for breath. We must 
seize on whatever is most precious. I have 
already spoken of what that is. Not gold or 
finery. I hope that you will live to experience 
great happiness. Remember the dark continent 
where millions of people live. May the day you 
gel this letter Ijc the day of your real birth....” 

Struck by a happy thought as though by light¬ 
ning, I stopped reading. “I am luckier than he 
is,” I thought. “I still have half my life ahead 
of me, perhaps even two-thirds. I needn’t hurry. 
There’s time for everything.” 

At this moment, something d.ark and solid 
blocked my window. I thought that workmen 
must be painting the house and had pulled their 
ladder up to the third floor. Turning the page, 

I went up to the window, closer to the light. 
“But,” it .suddenly occurred to me, “what would 
painters be doing outside at this time of year?” 

I looked up and started violently. Sitting on the 
iron ledge outside the window was an enormous 
owl with fuzzy cars and long grey side-whiskers; 
oddest of all, it looked out of shape, almost like 
a primitive sculpture. It was my owl. For the 
first time I saw it in the flesh. I waved the letter 
at it and said Shoo, but this had not the slightest 
effect. 

A deeply wounding explanation struck me 
with such pain and terror that I broke into a 
sweat. Phew! I drew a shuddering breath and 
wiped my forehead. The owl was sitting motion¬ 
less in its place, bolt upright, like any other * 
owl. I took another breath, wiped my forehead 
once again and tiptoed out. Without remember¬ 
ing how I got there, I found myself outside, in 
the bitter cold. Where was I to go? Ah yes, 
to the clinic, to sec my old school friend, the 
nerve specialist. He had a lively and creative 
mind. He would be interested in my case and 
take me it\^hand. 

I strode hastily down the avenue filled with 
lilac evening shadows, and at once heard the 
sound of something hopping after me. I looked 
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back. A furry ear and one wing stuck out from 
behind the nearest tree. The owl was as big as 
I was! 


T h e doctor was busy. For a long time I sat 
in front of the white door of his consulting- 
room; beyond it I could hear the sound of steady 
pacing. Finally the door flew open and my 
friend came out, dressed in his white overall, his 
white cap pulled down over his eyebrows, and 
looking drawn and pale with overwork and lack 
of sleep. 

“Well? How’s it going?” someone shouteil 
from another room. 

“Still the same,” he shouted back, his face 
contracting in a nervous spasm. “Still no good.” 

1 got up. The doctor gradually came to; he 
saw me, recognised me, and held out his hand. 

“If this is a social call, you’ve come at a bad 
time.” 

“It’s not a social call.” 

“Well, come over here.” He took my hand 
and looked at my fingertips. “How old are 


vou?” 

“Thirty.” 

“I forgot wc were the same age. Well, what 
are you worried about? Is someone after you?” 

“If you only knew who. ...The strangest 
character.... You’ll laugh at me....” 

“1 know. Want me to show you? Come in.” 

He took me to his room and led me to the 
window. 

“My owH” I whispered. 

It was sitting outside. 

“Not only yours,” said the doctor. “Mine too. 
Let me have another look at your hands. 


Yes....” 

He walked over to his desk and stood a 
moment with his back to me. Finally he turned 
round. 

“.Sooner or later you’ll find out. I might as 
well tell you now: you’ve got a year left to 
live.” 


• The floor sank under my feet and I would 
have fallen if he hadn’t caught me and helped 
me to a chair. 

I know that there arc people who arc not 
afraid of death: they have nothing to lose. I con¬ 
fess that I shook with terror. Once my task was 
finished I was ready to die—but not now! 

“I don’t believe it!” I whispered. 

“You’d better get up and run home,” said 
the doctor, raising an eyebrow. His manner was 
very tense. "You’ve got a whole year ahead of 
you.!’ 


"I don’t believe itl” 

“Get out!” he shouted at me suddenly. 
“You’re stealing my time. I’m ill myself. I’ve 
got eighteen months.” 

He did, all the same, stop me on my way out 
and muttered, almost gabbling: “It’s a well- 
known disease, and it’s usually people with 
creative gifts who get it in an acute form. Flabby 
ch.'iracters get it mildly and die without 
noticing.” 

“And you haven’t discovered anything? ,..” 

“We’ve found out a lot, but we still haven’t 
got a cure. All the same we know a thing or 
two.” He added these incomprehensible words: 
“Anyone who sees the owl clearly is already half 
saved.” 

He banged the door. 

“Do I see it clearly?” I thought. I must look. 

1 stood listening to the .silence and at this 
moment I heard the bandit’s heavy stccl-cascd 
watch licking inside my pocket. It was doing 
its job, counting out the seconds. I took it out, 
fitted the ornate key and wound the spring. It 
took twenty turns. There—it was wound up for 
a year. 

“I must hurry,” I told myself. “I must think 
of everything.” For the first time in my life I 
was really hurrying, that is to say hurrying 
coldly and collectedly. 

T u E clear, frosty evening welcomed me with 
its cheerful lights, its purring traffic, the 
distant glitter of its stars. 

I decided to look at the stars and think. At 
once it seemed as if the star-filled sky bent over 
me, drew closer for me to sec the grandeur of 
its infinity. 

“Well, all right. I'he flesh will die. Let it. But 
the mind, the mind! Will that vanish too?” I 
clo.sed my eyes. 

“I shall not vanish,” said my mind in the dark¬ 
ness. Unlike my feelings, it was calm. “Think,” 
said my mind. “The world of civilised men is 
several thousand years old. Yet how long do 
man-made things last? Clothes, furniture, 
machines, all fall to pieces within a few decades, 

I low then did we accumulate all these things 
we sec around us? Quite simply: we accumulated 
ideas—the secrets of metal-working, of medicine, 
of setting bricks with mortar.... Burn the 
books, dc!!troy the secrets of the craftsmen, let 
years pass by till they are utterly forgotten, and 
mankind will rediscover the stone axe and start 
again on the same road. Your son—not even 
your grandson, but your son—will dig up the 
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cog-wheel you made when you were young and 
bow before it as if it were a miracle.’* 

A loud, clear waltz-tune poured from an in¬ 
visible loudspeaker and flowed over the town. 
The composer was unknown to me and I did 
not really listen. I heard no band, no trombones, 
and no violins—these were the voices of my 
feelings. And when the melody was taken up 
by the woodwind I clearly understood that these 
were my desires locked up and singing in their 
narrow box, the tight confinement of ray short 
existence. 

“You want to live,” said the unknown com¬ 
poser. “See what they do to you, the few notes 
I left behind in the world of men a hundred 
years ago after my brief and arduous stay among 
them. In those who arc allotted a short life, the 
love of life burns with a stronger, brighter flame. 
It is better to desire and not possess than to 
possess and not desire. I loved life and I pass 
my love of it on to you.” 

He lowered his voice. 

“Listen to me now. My own life, short as it 
was, overflowed with joy. But what about you? 
Did anyone ever shake your hand in gratitude— 
.shake it so hard as to jolt your heart out of its 
place? Has anyone ever looked at you .and cried 
with love?” 

I felt stunned. Nothing of the sort had ever 
happened to me yet. It was true that I had loved, 
but no one had ever looked at me in such a way. 

I had experienced no great friendship, I had 
earned no gratitude.... I bowed my head and 
ceased to listen to the music while the city lights 
grew dim around me. All I could hear now was 
a cheerful ticking: my watch, the bandit’s gift 
to me, was busily ticking away my life, my 
seconds: “You have all your life ahead of you, 
a whole year 1 You’ve only just been born. You’re 
younger than you were before. Hurry, run to 
where your work is waiting for you. Friendship, 
love—everything you want is there.” 

I SET off at a run, leapt into a taxi—faster, 
faster, to the laboratory! The driver looked 
round in astonishment as he changed into top 
gear. 

Leaving the taxi waiting, I ran up the stairs. 
On the landing, beside the red-hot stove, the 
old charwoman sat nodding in her chair. I shook 
her awake. 

“Quick, quick, give me back my papers. Those 
you took from me this morning—I gave you 
a whole basketful.” 

"Oh dear, fancy you remembering!” 


I gave a groan and poked about among the 
glowing ashes. 

“I burned the lot. It made a nice fire. Your 
papers arc the only ones that burn so well. I even 
fell asleep, it got so warm.” 

“Tick-tock-tick-tock,” said the bandit’s watch 
inside my pocket. Gritting my teeth, 1 went into 
my work-room, took down case after case of 
instruments and loaded them into the taxi. I had 
decided to set up a laboratory at home and work 
at night. To think that I could earn the bound¬ 
less gratitude of my fellow men and that I hadn’t 
even made a start! 

When.I came into the common-room, a case 
of instruments under each arm, a few regulars 
were already sitting before the television set. 

“So that’s that, we postpone the celebration,” 
said the man-about-town. 

He twiddled the knobs and the legs of foot¬ 
ball players flitted across the .screen. The viewers 
stiffened in their chairs, their eyes fixed 
and as large as .saucers. I heard the ticking of 
my watch and the realisation came to me that 
if the television programme were to continue 
uninterruptedly for- two thousand years, these 
five men would stay exactly as they were now 
and be preserved for posterity like the lotus 
seeds. 

I shifted several chairs, together with their 
occupants, out of my way, carried all my instru¬ 
ments into my room and paid off the taxi. 

T he owl was on its ledge outside the win¬ 
dow. I could now look at it calmly. It was 
well lit by the strong bulb inside the room. Was 
I seeing it clearly? I went close up to it and for 
a few moments we gazed at one another through 
the glass. Then the owl walked the length of 
the iron ledge and back (just as an owl docs on 
a tree-branch at the zoo). It bent forward, rai.scd 
its enormous three-toed foot, yellow as though 
dipped in wax, and swiftly, like a hen, scratched 
its licak with its back claw. Then once more it,„ 
settled down, bolt upright, and fixed me with 
its two tin-button eyes. I could see the owl 
distinctly! 

I came to myself and hurried to unpack my 
instruments and set them up. Within five 
minutes my room was a laboratory glittering 
with glass and nickel. 

“But s^at can I get done?” I thought. "I 
need at least ten years." I made an eflort to 
remember some, at least, of the ideas which at 
various rimes had served to light our stoves. 
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I tried to write diem down, but nothing came 
of it. 

"They would have cut down my work by 
half I” I banged the table with my fist. 

Then I saw the bandit's letter, lying on the 
floor where I had flung it down earlier in the 
day. The few lines I had left unread were staring 
at me. 

“I can help you. Did you understand the story 
about the bandit.^ If so, ask the woman who 
brings you this letter to give you the notebook 
in which I secretly put down all your ideas— 
(hose you have been throwing into the stove for 
the past two years. I meant to use them, as 
apparently you didn’t want them." 

“Where can I find her now?” I shouted, still 
not reading to the end of the letter. Then I saw 
the words: “Her telephone number is....” 

Within seconds—as in a fairy tale—I was back 
in the common-room where the television 
viewers sat breathing steadily, sound asleep with 
their eyes open, I propped the telephone on the 
shoulder of one of them and dialled the number. 
It rang several times before I heard her voice. 

That moment of my new brief life opened a 
new chapter. It began with a misunderstanding 
which arose though my own fault. 

“Why didn’t you pick up the receiver at 
once?” The words came rushing out before I 
had time to think how rude they were. “Where’s 
the notebook? Why didn’t you give it to me?” 

“You didn’t ask me. You didn’t even read the 
letter. It said that if...” 

I flew oft the handle again; “It’s obvious that 
time means nothing to you! ... I’m sorry.” 

The telephone was silent. 

“Why don’t you say something?” I shrieked 
again. “The notebook, the notebook!” 

“I’m on my way,” replied her warm low voice. 

W H E N I heard her footsteps I realised that 
it wasn’t only the notebook I was wait¬ 
ing for. From the very moment I had first seen 
her I was drawn to her as inexorably and un¬ 
consciously as a piece of driftwood to a distant 
waterfall. Could it be that another golden grain 
of sand was on the point of slipping through the 
hour-glass? “Well, let it,” I thought. “None of 
this exists for me any longer.... Lovely women 
want to be courted stublwrnly and for a long 
time. And they are right. And no one has more 
right to it than you who have not forgotten 
shouting yes, yes, yes, to a dying man. And are 
you likdy to forget him? Is my commonplace 
image likely to drive out of your memory that 


improbable, exotic man with his borrowed face? 
No, so far as love goes I am dead, I don’t exist” 

At this point the door opened and she walked 
in—small, with her sloping shoulders and her 
tranquil beauty. “I love you,” shouted every 
living fibre of my being. I realised that the child¬ 
hood of my new life was over, I had reached 
adolescence. But a dry tap on the window cooled 
my ardour. I didn’t even have to look to know 
whal it was. 

With hardly a greeting, 1 snatched the note¬ 
book from her hand, turned my back on her and 
opened it. It was full of drawings, sketches, 
calculations—those I had been scattering and 
burning all these past few years. I turned the 
pages. Wonderful! Now it would need eight 
years, not ten, to do the job. By working at 
home as well as at the Institute I could save 
another two. I would follow several lines of 
research at once. I would work day and night. 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” asked the 
woman, as I ha.stily connected wires and 
switched plugs. 

“I have very little time_” I broke off. “Life 

is short and there’s a lot to do. I’m getting on 
with it.” 

I set my apparatus going; cheerful lights shone 
in the retorts, transparent fluids bubbled in glass 
tubes and rare earths melted in the crucibles. 

The owl slept on its ledge, its head tucked 
under a wing. I decided to resolve one lingering 
doubt. 

“What’s that outside the window?” I asked 
the woman, pointing to the owl. At these words 
the huge bird raised its head, stared out of the 
yellow lenses of its eyes, and blinked rapidly 
several times. The woman went up to the win¬ 
dow, put her face against it, and held her hands 
on cither side to shut out the light. 

“There’s no one there,” she smiled, and broke 
off. Looking at me intently she bit her lip as 
though struck by some discovery. “There’s no 
one,” she said again. “Did you sec anyone? Arc 
you being followed?” 

“There c.in’t be anyone if you say there isn’t,” 

I evaded. 

But now she questioned me in her turn, and 
it was I who was surprised and baffled. 

“Why have you changed your room?” she 
asked. 

I looked at her, startled, but said nothing: I 
was already spellbound by my new discipline. 

I turned the handle of my old-fashioned adding 
machine and made a calculation. The woman 
was still watching me. 
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Neither ot us spoke tor about an hour. At last 
she couldn’t bear it any longer and laughed 
softly, 

“You might at least tell me what all the hurry 
is about.” 

"What it’s about? He—you know who I mean 
—he must have told you." 

"Yes, he told me.” 

“Well, that’s why I’m in a hurry too. I’ve 
lived a whole life and I haven’t done a thing. 
And yet there’s something I could do for people. 
I’ll never feel I’ve got a foothold on the earth 
until someone shakes my hand in gratitude— 
shakes it so hard as to jolt my heart out of its 
place. Now I’m working for him. The day he 
comes, I’ll be happy.” 

She must have likcil what I said. She re¬ 
mained silent for a while, then she licgaii again: 

“Why do you waste time? It’s so unlike you. 
You know you’ve got a brand new calculating 
m.achine with all the latest improvements.” 

That was news! What could she lx: talking 
about? Once again I made no reply. She took 
my hand and led me to the door. 

“What is it now?” I stopped. 

“Don’t waste time,” she said, mimicking my 
tone. “Don’t worry. I’ll help you to save time.” 

She took me to a room on another floor—the 
one my unusual friend, the bandit, had occupied 
until a month before—unlocked it, switched on 
the light and turned away from me, hiding a 
smile. As for me, 1 frankly glowed with 
pleasure: the room was full of the most recent 
and expensive instruments—exactly those I 
needed. I looked them over and moved them 
round and forgot all about her. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” I suddenly 
heard her voice. “Why do you pretend you’ve 
never seen them?” 

There it was again! 

“What do you mean?” I asked her sharply. 

“Well, you must have been to see your friend 
now and again,” she replied evasively. “Perhaps 
you’ve never seen this either?” 

There was an unfamiliar plant with a large 
flower growing in a glass tank on the window¬ 
sill. She showed it to me as if setting me a test. 
All at once I remembered. 

“It’s a lotus. Grown from a seed which lay 
in a tomb for two... 

“RightI” she said triumphantly. “You get full 
marks. And what about this?” 

She handed me a calculating machine of the 
latest model, the kind I hadn’t even dared to 
dream about. It could do the work of a whole 


roomful of assistants working with the old 
machines. 

“May I take this?” It was beyond me not to 
ask. 

“You’re wasting time!” she raised her voice 
in imitation of my tone or perhaps the bandit’s. 
“Yes, yes, yes! It’s all yours. All the instruments. 
And even the lotus 1 ” 

I had the feeling that something had annoyed 
her. 

“Oh well, of course,” she said after a while 
as though thinking aloud. “You change your 
face, your voice, then you have to change your 
room, so that nobody .should know or tell.... 
You even change your friends,., 

If only I had listened at the time! But as 1 
have already said, I was completely dominated 
by the new set of rules which had given a new 
direction to all my thoughts. I paid no attention 
to her chatter. 


I N A single night I made a great leap forward, I 
was sure now that my early assumptions had 
been correct. If I could go on at this rate I would 
get my fir.st result within eight months, and 
then I could get the whole Department to co¬ 
operate. The sceptics would be silenced. 

Next morning, oblivious of all around me and 
full of the most joyful hopes, I walked to the 
laboratory. A blast of talk and laughter met me 
as I came in. It appeared that my perennial 
opponent, S., had already printed his reply! 

“There’s efficiency for you I” the Director 
exclaimed ironically and, in the circle of my sup¬ 
porters, gusts of menacingly-cheerful noise rose 
and fell at his every word. 

They all stood round my desk, the Director 
splitting his sides with laughter; the only figure 
missing from the picture was the scribe, a pen 
behind the car, that is to say myself. 

“Well, brave warrior, it’s up to you now,” 
said the Director, putting the cutting on my 
desk. 

I astounded them by not even bothering to’ 
read S., who now struck me as merely a naive 
and harmless eccentric. The thought of him no 
longer stirred me; something else had fired my 
blood. I brushed him ofl like a mosquito. I may 
as well say now that S. continued for a long 
time to write articles for my especial benefit. In 
one footnote he said that I had taken refuge in 
shame-face<f*silcnce, in others that I had taken 
a vow of silence, that I had evaded the issue, that 
I was hiding my head in the sand like an 
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ostrich. He Happed his wings and crowed like 
a cockerel, hoping that his challenge would be 
taken up and the Hght continued. 

Seeing me push ^e cutting to one side, my 
colleagues exchanged glances. 

“Arc you feeling all right?” asked the man- 
about'town. “Just look at that, boys. I don’t 
believe he’s shaved I And he’s dumped his coat 
on his chair I And two buttons on his coat are 
missing I Well, well, what d’you make of that? 
I believe he’s a changeling I He’s a bit like 
what’s-his-namc... the man who used to sit 
next to him.” 

He looked significantly at the bandit’s empty 
desk. 

It was true that my character had changed 
sharply. I was a different man. I had stopped 
playing the great scientist, I no longer spoke in 
a well-modulated voice, I no longer fussed and 
cooed over trivial questions. I rushed on in a 
sort of feverish daze. I had an avid hunger for 
life, and the oddest thing was that my idea of 
pleasure had completely changed. 

What was it that now gave me joy? I gazed 
ceaselessly at her. She had settled in my room, 
moved in her camp-bed, and assisted me in my 
experiments day and night. I have no idea when 
she managed to sleep. I delighted in looking at 
her as she sat at her table, in watching the angle 
of her head as she bent over her work like a 
mother bending to her child. 

And looking at the line of head, neck, and 
sloping shoulder, at this gentle, softly curving 
arc by which alone I would always have known 
her, I longed for her to turn and glance at me. 
CJuessing my silent plea, she turned and looked, 
her chin on her shoulder. But each time some 
still unanswered question stirred in her, and 
after watching me intently for a moment, she 
would go back to her work. 

She decided to set me one more test. We had 
made it a rule that whenever we had an hour 
or two of leisure, we would visit a gallery or go 
to hear a concert or an opera. One evening, after 
setting up the apparatus and switching on the 
current, she took me by the arm and said: 

“We have a whole hour with nothing to do. 
Will you make me a present of it?” 

I thought it over. 

“Very well.” 

We went out. She led me down a street and 
turned into a dark, tree-lined avenue. 

Suddenly she turned and said, addressing me 
not as “you” but, familiarly, as “thou”: 

“You must remember this path.” 


I’d had quite enough of it all, and I was 
annoyed. I said: “It’s right that we should call 
each other ’thou,’ it’s high time. But I must ask 
you to stop playing this guessing game. You’ve 
been doing it for two months and I’m completely 
in the dark. It wastes our time.” 

“Why arc you always in such a hurry?” 

Just then, in shadow beyond the pool of light 
thrown by a street lamp, I saw the dark shape of 
my owl; its eyes gleamed and blinked. I stopped. 
1 meant to point them out to my companion, 
then I remembered that she would sec nothing. 

“Why am I in a hurry? ” I made up my mind 
to tell her. “Because I’ve got less than a year to 
live.” My words moved her. It was as if they 
were all she needed for an outburst. She turned, 
facing me, and cupped my chin in her hands. 
Her eyes, so close to mine, were full of tears. 

“If you’re sure of that, why must we have 
secrets from each other?” she whispered. 

Before I could open my mouth, she put her 
finger on my lips. 

“It’s you, my dear, I know it’s you.” 

At last I understood. 

“You think that I am... he?” 

“Don’t torture me any more. Remember last 
time, how you tried to hide from me. Why arc 
you punishing me?” 

“But I’m somebody quite different,” I shouted. 
“Look, my hair is different, my face is different. 

I haven’t changed them. I have no scars, no 
stitches.” 

“There were no scars or stitches then either, 
but I guessed all the same. I knew at once. Tell 
me, when I came and brought you the letter 
and the watch, why did you change colour and 
ask me if we had loved each other? You were 
very anxious to know. I saw through your trick 
at once—it was too simple.” She laughed. “I 
was so happy you asked.” 

“I’ll soon be really parting from you,” I said. 
“We’ll never part. Even if you run away from 
me again, even if you change your height as 
well as your face, even then I’ll find you.” 

“I have less than a year to live. That’s 
certain.” 

“I don’t believe it. You’ve been saying it for 
years.” 

“It was he who said it,” I reminded her, “and 
he was killed.” 

“He wasn’t. You arc .so clever, you thought 
of everything. You arranged for all your things 
to be handed over to your double—to yourself. 
Oh, you’re cunning I 'They’ll never get you....” 
“Oh, God! What nonsense I” 
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I suppose the other used to cut her short in 
the same way. It made her laugh. 

“I won't talk about it again. You didn't like 
it then either. I really won't. I like you even 
better now. You’re gentler, and you have a 
wonderful smile I You speak so well about the 
man who is to come.... I've wasted so much 
time! Why did I tease you, as if I were a girl 
in my teens! Shall I shout again that word you 
so much wanted me to say? Yes! Yes! D’you 
hear now? Tell me you can hear me. Shout it.” 

“I hear you,” I whispered. I could no longer 
struggle against the current. The driftwood 
rushed swiftly towards the waterfall. “Whom 
do you love most?” I asked. “The one who 
died, or the one who is here now?” 

“The one who is here.” 

I was loved. I could see her eyes. I had only 
to turn my head a little to the right and I could 
sec them shining with tears. 

And so I took the place of the bandit who 
had left us. I was no longer an adolescent, I had 
grown up. 

T h e doctor's forecast had been correct. One 
bright summer day five or six months after 
I had seen him, I knew for certain that I was 
ill; I could hardly keep on my feet. 

Guiltily I looked at my quiet, distraught love. 
“You know, darling, I think I’ll lie down. You 
take charge while I’m in bed. Will you turn on 
the wireless?” 

She turned it on and immediately we heard— 
now loud and booming, now fading in the 
crackle of magnetic storms—the voice of the 
dark continent. Over there they were hard at 
work, mining coal and growing cabbages by 
artificial light. 

“We’ll have to work still harder,” I said. 
“We’ve got to hurry.” 

The boiling liquids in the test-tubes ran sdll 
faster, the lights glowed brighter. 

September was rainy. We finished one experi¬ 
ment. I lay in bed, so weak that I couldn’t raise 
my head. 

“Open the first of the lead containers,” I said. 
She took off the seal. 

“It’s no good,” I heard her say softly. “All 
there is inside is a little glowing cinder.” 

“No, it's not a dud,” I said calmly, “it's only 
a variant. Everything is taken care of in the 
other two experiments. The cinder will do for 
a demonstration.... Get hold of the others.... 
Get the Director....” : 


They tiptoed ia as people do bn estetiog a 
sick-room. I had uevor kt them in beCcue, and 
now, as they saw the room arranged as a li^ra- 
tory, they stopped and looked round. They 
didn’t know what to make of it; everything sur¬ 
prised them—the calculations scribbled on the 
walls, the scratched furniture (I made notes on 
it with a nail), as well as the glitter of the 
instruments which gave off a faint warmth. 

Then they saw me. My appearance must have 
shocked them for,they became even more sub¬ 
dued. Only the man-about-town, who could not 
take his eyes off my companion, whispered some¬ 
thing to the chief. 

“Tell them,” I said to her. 

She spoke about our work for ten minutes, 
like a trained scientist, and showed tliem the 
cinder which gave no signs of going out. 

The cinder impressed them all, particularly the 
Director. He was the first to come and shake me 
solemnly by the hand. After that ^ey all rushed 
forward noisily, grabbing my weak hands and 
shaking them—and I felt as if at any moment 
they would jolt my heart out of its place. 

“From this day on we all work together,” said 
the chief. ‘Tm putting the whole team on to it.” 

Two of them remained on duty in my room 
day and night, while the laboratory reported 
daily by telephone. Thus we made swift 
progress. 

On a cold December day my companion 
removed the second of the lead seals in the 
presence of the Director. 

“Another dud,” she told him in a low voice. 
“It’s even worse this time. The cinder is quite 
black.” 

I overheard them. 

“I’ve made allowance for this failure as well,” 
I said, scarcely able to move my lips. “Get on 
with the work. Hurry!” 

My hearing had become very sharp. I heard 
the Director whispering, his hand before his 
mouth: “A third failure will kill him.” He 
added aloud; “Hmm... .Think I’ll take this lot 
over to the laboratory. We’ll carry on the third 
experiments there—we have better facilities.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

A n D so my wife and I were left alone in the 
^ quiet, empty room—we two and the owl. 
A few days earlier, when the window was half 
open, the o^l had managed to squeeze into the 
room; it now slept on the window-sill or walked 
about under the desk, pecking at the floor. My 
wife—to be called my wife she had every right 
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Bedde me, and we talked soMy, remem¬ 
bering our brief youth. 

Three or four days later 1 felt worse; I asked 
her to throw the window open. 

“Darling, it’s bitterly cold. Must I?” 

“Open it, open it,” I whispered. 

She went up to the window. 

“What is this? Spring in December I Can you 
hear? It’s thawing and there’s a fly buzzing on 
the window pane!” 

“Open it....” 

She pushed the window open, then flung it 
wide—and together with the warm spring 
breeze an astonishingly pleasant, distant music 
filled the room. It flowed over the town, now 
dying away, now rising in great surging waves. 
I listened, not knowing that it was the vibration 
of the wires carrying the news to all the world- 
news of man's victory over cold and darkness. 
From time to time this music was joined by the 
solemn drone of aeroplanes: they flew over the 
town bearing their precious freight of Spring to 
the dark continent, which had never seen it. 
None of this I knew, and I felt very ill and at 
the end of my strength. I lay listening for the 
sound of footsteps, waiting for my friends to 
bring me the good news. I was also frightened 
by the odd behaviour of the owl: it walked about 
excitedly round ray bed, shaking out its feathers 
and occasionally fluttering its wings. There is 
nothing mote depressing than to take leave of 
life before the completion of a useful job you 
have in hand and which depends on you. 

Little by little I dropped off to sleep. Voices 
echoed in the stair-well, doors banged, foot¬ 
steps hurried, but I heard none of this. The first 
thing I heard was the voice of my old school 
friend, the doctor: 

“He’s still alive.” 

As he sat down by my bedside, his shaking 
fingers were unscrewing a lead capsule. 

“Quick, quick, tell me!” I tried to shout. 

And shout I did because my illness had left 
me. 

A dazzling drop of light trembled in the 
doctor’s hands, flooding the room with sun. 

I had known about it a long time, I had often 
dreamed about it; at the very outset of my ex¬ 
periments I could sec it every time I closed my 
eyes. Now this small bright sun was too strong 
for my eyes. I got up, swaying weakly. My wife 
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ran to help me, but I waved her back and walked 
across the room on my own. I even stamped my 
foot! She leaned back against the wall, radiant 
and incredulous. 

“Thank you, doctor,” she whispered. 

“For what? It was he who conquered his 
own death, he who found the cure. This light 
is his.” 

Once again the staircase echoed and doors 
banged. The whole crowd burst into my room 
—friends, colleagues, strangers. They surrounded 
me, they shook my hand. The chief pushed his 
way through. 

“You really did get your measure of time, 
pressed down and running over,” he congratu¬ 
lated me. “In ancient times your emblem would 
have been an owl. Do you remember—you once 
suggested it was a hieroglyph.” 

“Do you know, I believe it’s truc^here’s some 
supporting evidence,” I said. “It’s true,” I 
thought. “I’ve lived a whole lifetime in a year.” 
And how many more such years had I ahead? 
A great ocean of time I 

W HOM was I to thank? I looked at the 
window-sill, but the owl had gone. Only 
the lotus blossomed in its glass tank. And out¬ 
side, far, far away in the pale blue sky, some 
large bird winged its way heavily to the 
horizon. 

The sea of time lapped at my feet. I stood on 
its shore, ready to start life again from the begin¬ 
ning and, wave after wave, the mysterious future 
surged towards me and drew me on. “To¬ 
morrow m be sailing on the far side of the 
horizon.” I felt a little frightened: the owl had 
never left me for a year and I was used to it. 
Could I manage without its reminders? Or 
would this mighty ocean which awaited me 
turn into a rivulet which I would scarcely notice 
as I stepped across it? 

At this point I remembered the bandit’s gift, 
the watch, and I froze with terror: I could no 
longer hear its ticking. 

I pulled it out.... Well, of course I The watch 
had stopped. A year had passed and it needed 
winding. 

I fitted the ornate key and turned it twenty 
times. There now, it was going. It was ticking 
into the New Year. 
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Metropolis 

O MIN G to Cairo this time was 
diflercnt. Suddenly it seemed there was 
a certain majesty here: there is the dirt 
and poverty of all Eastern cities, of course, but 
there is also a metropolitan style and even a 
grandeur. I have always found little to distin¬ 
guish among all the remains of old quarters of 
most Arab cities, with their inevitable narrow 
winding streets, bazaars, mosques, churches. It 
is in the “European" sections that the differences 
emerge; and here Cairo excels. For one thing it 
has size and people, broad avenues and open 
spaces; its combination of Oriental and Mediter¬ 
ranean architecture is not ashamed to reach and 
strain for effects. Beirut has the advantage of 
the Mediterranean, but remains cramped. Cairo 
has only the Nile, but has used it to give the 
city range. The difference extends to the people. 
After ten minutes the most sophisticated Beiruti 
will tell you, “But you must let me take you 
to my village. It’s in the mountains, less than 
an hour from here.” The Cairene doesn’t think 
of inviting you to his village. It is probably too 
far away and he doesn’t consider it a resort. 
Then again, the Cairene is more likely to have 
forgotten his village if he ever came from one. 
Cairo is a thousand years old and the village 
tics of many of its inhabitants are tenuous. To 
get a sense of space, the Beiruti has to escape to 
the mountains; in Cairo the city itself provides 
scope. 

Under the sceptical eye of the world, the 
Egyptians took pains to run the Suez Canal 
themselves; but they also considered the admini¬ 
stration and appearance of their largest city as 
a test. Here too they have won, for to-day Cairo 
is cleaner and its public services (always the butt 


of good and ill humour in the old days) more 
efficiently maintained. But, characteristically 
(and this is the irony of nationalism), they have 
made it look more European than ever. 

Is what Flaubert wrote a century ago still 
true— "C’est au Caire qtie I'Oricnt commence?" 
Always a centre of Moslem and Arab learning, 
Cairo has now become an international capital. 
On one of my recent visits, for example, I found 
myself there with the following person¬ 
ages: U.N.O. Secretary-General Hammarskjold, 
World Bank President Black, and the Prime 
Ministers of Italy, Lebanon, and East Germany. 
It pleases the Egyptians to sec the V.I.P.s coming 
and going. It gives them a feeling that they are 
big enough to influence the cold war (an illusion 
that is being assiduously fostered here). An end¬ 
less procession of conferences, exhibitions, and 
celebrations busies the city. If it isn’t an Arab 
League council meeting, it’s an exhibition of 
machinery from Germany, Japan, or Czecho¬ 
slovakia, or an Afro-Asian Peoples’ (or Youths’) 
Conference, or the first Arab League petrol con¬ 
ference (Iraq refused to participate, and one 
Egyptian remarked: “Why should Kassem 
bother? He’s got the oil, so he leaves Nasser 
the conference’’). 

And Cairo has turned to look south into 
Africa. It is clearly becoming a centre for 
African leaders and aspirants. One of them, a 
dissident from French Africa, was at the same 
hotel with me. He dressed in impeccably- 
tailored French suits to which he occasionally 
added a colourful African mantle for special 
effects. Le Monde was always under his arm, 
and he ordered everybody imperiously about, 
especially thte Egyptians and two young African 
employees. He borrowed in all currencies (never 
repaid), and left a bill for about 150 cokes (to 
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which he was addicted despite his and- 
Americanism). He drank it at breakfast. 

Ramadan 

A1R o is a serious city. The Westerner finds 
far less Oriental languor or political heat 
(depending on the source of his stereotypes) than 
he had expected. Behind the headlines of “cold 
war,” “neutralism,” and “Arab strife,” the city 
goes about its municipal and national affairs 
with an earnestness that has increased as Egypt’s 
political autonomy has grown. The normal 
sobriety of the city suddenly overwhelmed me, 
for I saw its gaiety during Bairam (the four day 
celebration following the month-long fast of 
Ramadan) and again last Christmas. Every day 
of Bairam thousands of villagers come to Cairo 
dressed in their brightly-coloured new clothes. 
From my room windows I saw them arrive in 
noisy, donkey-drawn carts. Children swarmed 
as the mothers (for once allowing their colourful 
gowns to show underneath their black melayas, 
the long black shawl in which they drape them¬ 
selves) haggled with drivers over fares. Then 
they moved on to Cairo’s green areas on both 
sides of the -Nile and played games and 
picnicked all day. (Some women even allow 
themselves to be seen without their melayas, 
ami instead spread them between trees ui keep 
out the hot sun.) 

Ramadan, the month in which the Koran was 
revealed to Mohammcil, means day-long fasting 
and night-long recreation. Everything is turn¬ 
about. “Breakfast” is at sundown and the last 
meal of the day is taken just before sunrise. 
People do not go to sleep until three in the 
morning (in order to get in a late meal before 
the day’s fasting). Cairo is a city in which people 
usually stay up late anyway—I’ve seen men get¬ 
ting haircuts past midnight; but during Rama¬ 
dan, even Cairo’s late hours arc extended, and 
the cinemas begin their last showing at one in 
the morning. Tempers arc short during this 
month of fasting; but to me the wonder is not 
that everybody is a bit testier than usual, but 
that anything can go on at all when people are 
abstaining from food, drink, sex, tobacco. It 
was embarrassing to sit with friends: I ate lunch 
and they fingered their prayer-beads. Dinner is 
usually around 9, but during Ramadan Moslems 
eat their iftar (or break-fast meal—a big one, of 
course) around 6.30, so that it seemed impossible 
to get together to eat even after sundown. At 
such times I came to realise how much Western 


business and pleasure owe to co 0 ee 4 )reaks, tea- 
time, square meals, and the dinner-date. 

At night, life begins again. It starts slowly 
with the first meal at sundown. Then there’s a 
gap while people gird themselves for the round 
of eating, visiting, walking, praying, and the 
innumerable street entertainments of song, story, 
and dance. At one of Cairo’s largest mosques, 
near El Azhar (the centre of Islamic learning 
and teaching), thousands mill about. Some pray 
inside; others sing and dance outside; beggars 
accost the strollers. Moslems do not make the 
Christian distinction between sacred and pro¬ 
fane: they keep shops and offices open on Friday 
and the mosque is not a place only for prayer, 
but for rest and unsacrilegious sleep. Popular 
Islam is not insulated from the ordinary affairs 
of Moslems, At El Azhar Mosque itself, in the 
heart of one of Cairo’s oldest sections, I found 
people in the open court praying and sleeping, 
students wandering about memorising their 
lessons, children skipping along, small groups of 
students squatting and listening raptly to a 
teacher, and a large audience being exhorted and 
amused in turn by a particularly clever sermon 
(the wizened preacher’s gestures and facial 
movements and intonations arc so expressive I 
can almost get the message ju.st by looking on). 

This is the old El Azhar, virtually unchanged 
since it was first built a thousand years ago. 
The new and changing El Azhar is just behind 
the ancient mosque: this is the University, with 
its modern buildings, modernising curriculum, 
and some of its sheikhs educated in France and 
Germany. (One of its graduates is studying 
sociology in America, which must be the ulti¬ 
mate in El Azhar's aspirations for change.) 

Night and Day 

A s THE West leaves Asia and Africa, the 
people diere become more Western. The 
native elites face two ways: they push the West 
out politically and pull the masses Westward 
culturally. When Egyptians now do things 
Westerners used to do,' is that “Egyptianisation” 
or “Westernisation”? Maybe the evasive term 
“modernisation” is really better—at any rate it 
avoids embarrassing issues of “imitation.” 

Here, and now, this process has gone so far 
that there are dragomen who now wear coat- 
and-trousers instead of the galabiya. It is get¬ 
ting so that you can't easily tell them from the 
European businessmen in hotel lobbies. There 
used to be three kinds of clothing: the Egyptian 
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galaiiya (or flowing gown), the Wcstcro-stylc 
suit, and the striped pyjamas (among younger 
people mainly) as a transitional mode. Now 
there are hardly any pyjama<lad youth to be 
seen; they make a clear jump from galabiya to 
coat-and'trousers. The fez has virtually dis¬ 
appeared too; it is now worn only by some older 
men of the lower classes, a few sophisticated has- 
beens who live on their memories of the bygone 
nationalism of the Wafd and monarchy, and by 
servants and waiters. In a few homes of the new 
elite (army officers and top civilian bureaucrats) 
even the servants are being Westernised in dress; 
some have shed the galabiya for white jacket and 
black trousers. In these homes, too, French 
period furniture (the traditional sign of elegant 
taste) is fighting a losing battle against Chinese 
and lean Scandinavian “modern”—I sometimes 
sec all three styles (with a few Egyptian trays 
and hassocks as an uneasy nod to nationalism) in 
the same room. In fact, Cairo has now several 
“modern” furniture and objets-d'art shops like 
those of the Rive Gauche, Soho, and Greenwich 
Village; one of them, decorated in austere black 
and white, calls itself “Ego." 

“Modernism” has visibly penetrated relations 
between men and women; this is the most start¬ 
ling change of all. It is quite common to see 
young boys and girls walking arm-in-arm, on 
“dates” in the tea-rooms and even (this is less 
frequent) in the cinema in the evening. These 
arc not the young people of the upper Western- 
educated classes, nor of the lower classes in 
which parents have less control. They are from 
the middle- and lower-middle classes, perhaps in 
secondary school or just graduated from one, 
out walking freely, although perhaps not yet 
with the knowledge of the girl's parents. Yet 
there is nothing furtive about them as they stroll 
along the main streets or the Nile corniches. 
Women arc freer in general, and I saw more of 
them employed in offices and shops than a few 
years ago: in fact, Cairo is blooming with those 
paradigms of Western progress, the pretty front- 
office receptionist and the efficient female secre¬ 
tary. 

Social life is more free-and-easy, but public 
entertainments still feel the stern glances of 
Egyptian puritanism. The belly-dancers (they 
prefer to be known as “Oriental dancers”) arc 
now required to cover themselves from shoulders 
to ankles. They therefore wear sheer muslin to 
keep visibility fairly good. “Modern” dancers, 
however, ate not subjected to these restrictions; 
this produces some interesting anomdies in those 


night-clubs where both types perforin. Gambling 
has been outlawed for Egyptians (foreigners may 
go to a special casino in ffie Mukattam hills over¬ 
looking the city, where they are admitted to the 
game-rooms on the presentation of a passport). 
Film censorship is concerned more with sex and 
violence than with politics, to judge by what one 
sees in the cinemas. Curiously enough, an old 
friend of mine had just become fllm censor, and 
I called on him. He is a journalist and critic, had 
been to Hollywood, and actually likes Aims. I 
was in his office wl^n an advertising poster was 
brought in showing Brigitte Bardot in “The 
Night the Heavens Fell,” her bare, beautiful 
back plunging to a pretty low point (and with 
a mark of violence upon it). My friend looked 
sceptical. The film itself had been passed by his 
predecessor, and he instructed an assistant to 
find out whether or not the scene in question 
had been cut, and to approve or reject it 
accordingly. (It must have passed because the 
scene was uncut in Cairo.) He is'much more 
disturbed by the kind of Egyptian films being 
exported to the Arab countries; what he was 
planning to censor were those that weren’t 
“much more than vehicles for belly-dancing 
scenes.” At the same time, he had announced 
that Elizabeth Taylor’s films were to be banned 
because she had bought, with a maximum of 
publicity, |ioo,ooo of Israeli bonds (whether in 
commemoration of her late husband, Mike Todd, 
or in celebration of her present one, Eddie 
Fisher, one couldn’t quite learn here). The Press 
was enthusiastic about the ban; many Egyptians 
told me they “miss her.” 

Egyptian films have improved steadily and 
are now technically fairly good. Some of the 
younger directors, with experience in Holly¬ 
wood, Germany, France, and Italy are begin¬ 
ning to try relatively serious themes and tech¬ 
niques. There is often an interesting interplay 
between rural and urban settings. One I saw 
(and rather enjoyed) told the story of a young 
villager’s musical success in Cairo: there is an 
impressive finale in which a lOo-picce orchestra 
played a Western symphonic arrangement of an 
Oriental theme, conducted by an old man from 
the village, a great composer of Oriental music 
who at ffie last moment foils the villains by un¬ 
expectedly showing up at the Opera House in 
white-tie-and-tails. In as much as he had 
appeared only in a galabiya up to that point, it 
took me a few moments to recognise him and 
then to recot^r from the shock, but the audience 
took it all gleefully in its stride. The film cxmlled 
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the village as a place of refuge and sditd virtues, 
but it did not ^precate the cky. The villagers 
make good in the big town; but the lesson is 
apparently not that the village conquers the city, 
it simply becomes the city. 

As for the him which Hollywood has invited 
the U.A.R. to submit in the competition for the 
i960 Oscar awards, I attended a special showing 
of The Call of the Curlew (based on a tragedy 
by Egypt’s great man of letters, Taha Hussein, 
and produced and directed by one of the leading 
film-makers, Barakat). It seemed to me a beauti¬ 
ful morality talc of the innocence of two village 
girls, and a sheer delight in its sensitive direc¬ 
tion, composition of village scenes, and photo¬ 
graphy. It sustains a mood of deep simplicity 
and tragedy almost until the end, when the 
requirements of conventional morality (so dead¬ 
ening to film-making everywhere) make them¬ 
selves felt. 

A few years ago Cairo had mainly two kinds 
of night-club: expensive ones for foreigners and 
Westernised Egyptians (with only “European 
attractions" and announcements in French); and 
cheaper ones for most Egyptians (Oriental danc¬ 
ing, Arabic sketches, singing). Now the first 
kind feature an Oriental dancer and announce 
the acts in Arabic as well as French, while the 
second kind have added European attractions, 
cut down on belly-dancing, and announce in 
French as well as Ar.abic. Old-fashioned local 
colour has become so scarce that a new night¬ 
club successfully cultivates it as folklore for the 
sophisticated: the place is done up in tented, 
sumptuous Oriental style in the desert just 
beyond the Pyramids. 

At a time when Egypt has begun to develop 
a genuinely native governing class and political 
institutions for the first time in several thousand 
years, modernisation goes on at a faster pace 
than any foreign occupying power would have 
had the courage to impose. The impulse to 
Egypuanise and Arabicise began generations ago 
with the government departments, and has since 
penetrated one recess of life after another, the 
visible and the hidden—the schools, Press, street- 
names and signs, shops (even the wrapping- 
paper), packaged foods, household goods. In the 
effort to reduce dependence upon imports, a 
large number of products arc now made locally, 
including clothing, furniture, small machinery, 
small-arms, ammunidon: 

There used to be two Oriental ways of life, 
for the poor and for the rich, each with its own 
styk, each isolated in its own way from that 
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of the foreigner tod the Westernised Egyptian, 
With the headlong rush to modarnisation, these 
two ways are approaching each other as they 
move towards a ^ad centre of what might be 
called “Egyptian modern.” Upper-class Oriental 
elegance in stately homes and gardens behind 
imposing walls (described and illustrated by 
French and British travellers since the massive 
volumes written by savants who accompanied 
Napoleon and the donkeys to Egypt) gives way 
to fiashy and colourful villas which the owners 
are loo proud to hide. Lower<la$s simplicity 
gives way to easy sophistication, and to boredom 
with old pastimes, as the mass media reach out 
further and deeper. We in the West, who have 
been through this process before, may regret it, 
but Egyptians feel that if this is corruption, 
they’re going to make the most of it. Of the 
spiritual joys of poverty they’ve had and heard 
enough; now on to the joys of physical acquisi¬ 
tions and plain materialism. Life is to become 
easier, more pleasant. Things are in the saddle. 


Intellectuals 

ROBING the society for points of weakness 
and strength, the Egyptian leaders have since 
1954 paid very special attention to “the intelli¬ 
gentsia,” to novelists, poets, painters, professors, 
journalists. This new solicitude has given intel¬ 
lectuals some benefits; it has meant greater en¬ 
couragement in the form of jobs, prizes, con¬ 
ferences, discussions, publications, etc. But it 
has also meant greater surveillance in a narrow 
political sense (though not in broad ideological 
matters). Various “schools of thought” arc free 
to develop in the fields of literature, the arts, and 
in education. But direct expression of specific 
political ideas is subject to the same restrictions 
which govern all political activity. 

The “socialist critique of modern society” has 
gained general currency among Egyptian intel¬ 
lectuals (as it has throughout Asia and Africa). 
This ideological swing began long before the 
Egyptian rapprochement with Russia and China 
in 1955; and it has survived the hostility which 
has now broken out, only four years later. The 
change, however, caught some Intellectuals in 
the period between two of my recent visits. The 
arrest early last year of hundreds of Communists 
and fellow-travellers, some of them intellectuals 
even in high government posts, was a sudden 
turn which many people thought “unfair.” 

“Why,” they asked, "should writers be 
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punished now for saying what they were en¬ 
couraged to say only a few months ago?” 

A good question. The regime’s answer, I sup¬ 
pose, would be that praising the “people's demo¬ 
cracy” is one thing and organising Communist 
cells quite another, that espousing “socialist 
realism” in the novel is not quite the same as 
taking Soviet money. But this defence assumes 
that the prisoners did join or organise cells or 
did take Soviet money, and it is precisely this 
assumption which many of my intellectual 
friends, clearly unnerved by the swoop, question. 
In any case, the whole affair carried a lesson for 
writers and artists similarly situated. Don’t be 
too eager to run to the head of the class at each 
turning! Dignity requires a certain reticence. It’s 
healthier, anyway. The older hands, who’vc been 
through many turnings, know better how to sur¬ 
vive, even how to thrive. The wizened ones 
stayed on an even keel, Abbas Mahmoud El 
Akkad is in his seventies now, a self-taught poet, 
novelist, critic, and writer on a dozen subjects. 
All through the phase of “Friendship with the 
East,” he coniinucd his attacks on Communism 
and Fascism. Others like the novelist Mahmoud 
Tcymour maintained a “proper” cordiality with 
the East, but on a purely cultural, traditional 
basis. It was the eager ones, inexperienced and 
over-ideological, who were hurt or embarrassed 
when the change came. 

The naivete of some younger novelists and 
journalists is touching. They proudly proclaim 
their “Marxism,” by which they mean only anti- 
Colonialism and a belief in the Welfare State; 
old-guard L.S.E. “Laskianism” is coupled with 
admiration for the Soviet Union and a defence 
of its treatment of intellectuals. 

“What is so wonderful about Russia,” one 
student was saying, “is that there the writer is 
a public hero: he gets his house, he gets his 
money—he is a man who matters.” 

“That is all very well,” I replied, “but surely 
in exchange he sacrifices his freedom of 
thought.” 

“Not at all. He is free to say the things that 
are really worth saying—the things that he wants 
to say.” 

“Aren’t you trying to have the best of both 
worlds? For the West you demand the freedom 
to be subversive, while you defend this cultural 
surveillance in the people’s democracies.” 

“Well, of course,” he replied triumphantly. 
“Just because they are people’s democracies, the 
writer of the people can speak the truth without 
hedging.” 


“Oh, do you honestly think that?” I said. 
“What about your concern for the underdog? 
Aren’t there any underdogs in your socialist 
countries who ought to have their say? Or do 
Marxist rules become invalid where Marxist 
regimes take over? That’s a fine dialectic 1 ” 

He looked puzzled. A shy grin flashed across 
his face, and then once more an expression of 
defiant suspicion. 

“You’re just teasing,” he said, as he lit a 
cigarette. 

"Oh, no, I assure you that I am perfectly 
serious. Look, if you want to be a Marxist, at 
any rate be an honest one. Granted that the 
Marxists in Russia can only apply their doctrines 
to the world outside; but you arc not in Russia, 
so you can test your principles anywhere— 
Russia, Elgypt, America, South Africa—any¬ 
where you like.” 

At that he gave up, nettled but unshaken. 
And his obstinate, doctrinaire approach was 
typical of the younger left-wing intellectuals. 
They still have not learnt how to square the 
theories in their Marxist textbooks with the com¬ 
plex realities of their situation in the hub of the 
U.A.R. They were only slightly shaken by 
Nasser’s attacks on “Soviet imperialism” and 
“Communist atheism,” but even this campaign 
had its effect—coming as it did just after the 
Pasternak affair (which was well publicised in 
Egypt even before the Soviets were accused of 
“opposing Arab nationalism and self-determina¬ 
tion”). An Arabic translation of Dr. Zhivago 
appeared in Beirut and sold quickly in Cairo; it 
could be bought even from newsboys on street 
corners. 

“Why talk of freedom to us? We’re a nation 
of poor peasants! We need bread!” 

“If you don’t have freedom, will that get you 
bread?” 

“What can a peasant do with freedom if he’s 
hungry?” 

“He can complain.” 

“Will that get him more bread?” 

“What else will? But you and I aren’t 
peasants. Arc you starving for bread? Why are 
you so willing to forget about freedom—so will¬ 
ing to say you don’t care?” 

“We can’t afford it, we need economic de¬ 
velopment first, then we’ll get freedom.” 

“But do you think you will make real and 
swift progress without thinking freely, criticis¬ 
ing plans, learning by trial and error openly, 
exchanging Ideas? What makes you think you 
can get freedom by denying its value? And why 
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do you want your economic development?” 

“So our people can have a highei- standard of 
living. ... So we can eliminate want, disease, 
and ignorance. So we can live in dignity.” 

“Can you live in dignity without freedom?” 

“No, but first we need economic develop¬ 
ment. . . .” 

The regime itself encourages talk of “social¬ 
ism.” Nasser repeated a favourite theme in a 
Victory Day speech at Port Said two days before 
Christmas: “We want to establish a socialist, 
democratic, co-operative society. .. .” But social¬ 
ism is not precisely defined. It continues to 
attract intellectuals despite the anti-Communist 
trend, and a move is under way to establish an 
“Arab socialist study group” with the Govern¬ 
ment’s blessing. It is not likely to do more than 
discuss; last winter Nasser accepted the resigna¬ 
tions of four Syrian socialist ministers. “Socialist 
talk,” yes; “socialist politics,” no. So the com¬ 
pany directors I talked with do not expect 
Government take-overs of private firms; that was 
for “foreign firms” (and even in those cases 
Egyptianisaiion is not necessarily nationalisa¬ 
tion). 

“ Pragmatiyah ” 

HI s sort of discussion is becoming some¬ 
what passi among the students, whose 
political inclinations arc controlled or channelled 
by the authorities. Since political parties are 
banned, the students cannot be used openly by 
their more practised elders, and this has reduced 
interest in politics. Besides, a deliberate policy 
of extensive examinations and stricter discipline 
has made it more difficult for student ring¬ 
leaders to carry along the uncommitted and the 
indifferent. The result is that the Egyptians arc 
increasingly less concerned with domestic Arab 
politics, and it is left to the Jordanians and 
Iraqis to continue the celebrated tradition of 
student demonstrations. Indeed, sex may be re¬ 
placing politics on the campus. “A good thing,” 
many people say. As they go in more systemati¬ 
cally for national planning, the Egyptians have 
discovered the “manpower problem,” and find 
they need engineers and scientists more than 
eloquent lawyers and wordy journalists, the 
ancient mainstays of political agitation. Every¬ 
one, including many professors I spoke with, 
appear in fact to have abandoned efforts to re¬ 
form the three state universities. 

A plan is under way to introduce something 
really new in Egyptian higher education: a non¬ 
governmental university (though the govern¬ 
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ment will put up part of the capital needed to 
get it started). It is to charge high fees, set up 
high requirements for admission, maintain a 
high level of instruction and high standards of 
student performance. It will be difficult to bring 
off, but I was impressed by the Egyptian deter¬ 
mination to do it. 

“Intellectual life” in Cairo goes on largely 
outside the universities. Though the govern¬ 
ment’s increasing interest in the arts and sciences 
has led it to create new agencies to encourage 
(and control) them, the older institutions con¬ 
tinue with varying degrees of vigour. Whatever 
the source of the energy which created them, 
these venerable bodies were really international; 
they too, have become “EgyptianLsed,” but their 
cosmopolitan heritage is still somewhat in evi¬ 
dence. L'Institut tie VRgypte, for example, is 
now functioning again (after the trials of the 
Suez affair), but under exclusive Egyptian direc¬ 
tion; its prototype was established by Napoleon 
in 1798, produced those magnificent volumes in 
Description de I’Egypte, and went out with the 
French in 1801. For the next six decades attempts 
to revive it came to nought. In 1859 it was finally 
rc-cstablishcd at Alexandria under a slightly 
different name but with the original purposes; 
it was moved to Cairo in 1880 and the original 
name restored in 1918. The Academy of the 
Arabic Language was never, like the Institut, 
under the control of a foreign government; yet 
it has also been “Egyplianised” in a sense by 
the determination of Egyptians to become less 
dependent upon the Academy’s foreign mem¬ 
bers. It is still involved, I was told by one of 
its leading members. Dr. Ibrahim Bayoumi 
Madhkour, in its major task of “protecting the 
language” and making it able “to meet the 
needs of modern life”; it sponsors general and 
specific dictionaries, encourages literature by 
giving awards, and conducts research, all in a 
fastidious Gallic attempt to maintain “standards 
for usage.” It is “flexible,” however, and does 
not insist on pure Arabic roots for everything. 
Some time ago, for example, a pure Arabic con¬ 
struct was proposed for the word pragmatism. 
It didn’t take. The savants then contented them¬ 
selves with what was readily accepted, pragma¬ 
tiyah (which has only the Arabic suffix). 

Nationalism 

v E R Y o N E tells me that Egypt is indeed 
“pragmatic,” that it docs not “slavishly 
follow” any particular ideology, that the regime 
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selects its policies without refeieace to formal 
systems adopted elsewhere. ‘'Nationalism'' is the 
guiding-light. Egypt, or the Unittd Arab Re¬ 
public, or “all the Arabs" must find the ways 
and means for becoming independent of “out¬ 
side control and influence." Thus, in Egypt, the 
regime tries to stimulate private enterprise; at 
the same time, it buys up shares in existing or 
new firms, and encourages co-operatives to sup¬ 
ply goods and services in competition with small 
commercial or professional interests. 

Cairo, President Nasser told a journalist the 
other day, “has become the base and capital . . . 
of all Arab struggles from Oman to Algeria. . . . 
Few leaders in other Arab countries would dis¬ 
pute the point; even fewer would deny it pub¬ 
licly. To-day in the paper I find the dentists of 
Egypt thundering their defiance for the opening 
of “Algeria Week”: 

On this occasion, when free men all over 
the world declare their support for the Algerian 
people who are fighting imperialism . . . 
Egyptian dentists declare their support for the 
struggle of Algeria and denounce the barbaric 
war which is being launched by the forces of 
treachery against humanity. 

Just to fill things in properly, they added pain¬ 
lessly: 

Dentists declare also that they will spare no 
effort to support right over evil. . . . 

Arab nationalism, to be sure, is directed 
“against the West.” The Arabs, clearly, have a 
very special place in the relations between the 
West and the “new nations” of Asia and Africa. 
The West became involved with Afro-Asia and 
Africa only through its own expansion in the 
modern era. But the contract between the West 
and the Moslem Arabs began with the latter's 
expansion more than thirteen hundred years 
ago. When the Arabs fell under Western con¬ 
trol they had already known what it meant to 
control European territory in the name of their 
own highly developed civilisation. Nationalism 
feeds on historic memories: there is an Arab 
record of an earlier era of equality, even 
superiority. The intensity is fed too by religious 
sentiment, for even when Arab nationalism is 
couched in secular terms it has strong Islamic 
overtones. These, I believe, must appeal to the 
millions sdll untouched by the winds of modern 
doctrine. It’s not merely a question of "remem- 
berbg the Crusades” (though some religious 
leaders I've listened to still speak of them as 
though they happened yesterday). Moslems con¬ 


sider their religion a perfection of Jiidaism and 
Cbrudanity; it is the final crowhing of these 
Scriptural religions by new revelations to die 
last of the prophets, Mohammed. 

But if this is Arab nationalism as it scowls 
across the Mediterranean, there is another. It is 
the nationalism within the Arab world, and it 
is best seen in Egypt. Am I naive in thinking 
it simply the effort to create a nation out of a 
mass? How else should one go about the 
creation of a genuine nation-state in the face of 
poverty, disease, indifference to the world out¬ 
side and absorption in private affairs, in the 
face of lack of education and a sense of com¬ 
munity to sustain hard work and new habits 
beyond the momentary excitement of a 
harangue? 

This is why, I suppose, I am always optimistic 
here in Cairo and so pessimistic when I return 
to the West. Nationalism looks better in its 
own habitat. Here it does not seem to be con¬ 
nected with “extremism,” anti-Westernism, 
and chauvinism—but with health programmes, 
industrialisation, land reform, civic improve¬ 
ment, schools, etc. 

Abroad, nationalism, appears immoderate and 
brash. At home, it almost strikes one as modest 
and afraid. 

As one of Egypt’s leading economic planners 
told me, “What do we want? But can’t you 
in the West sec our plight? We can’t expect to 
achieve your standards in generations. Probably 
never. All we can hope to do is to raise our 
lowest levels of misery just a bit, and to give 
our people some hope. We can’t ever ‘catch up' 
with the West—you’re even now industrialising 
faster than we arc. . . .” 

Nasser 

A N Nasser bring it off? Can he keep Egypt 
and the Arabs neutral in international 
politics—“liberate” the Arabs still under 
colonial influence—industrialise and raise living 
standards and create a modern nation in 
Egypt? Whatever Western sceptics and critics 
may think, a large part of the Middle East, 1 
suspect, still believes he can achieve enough of 
this ambitious programme to warrant faith in 
him. 

Why does Gamal Abdul Nasser seem so 
strong? 

/. His background and personality inspire 
Arab confidence in him: he is one of them by 
birth, training, and sentiment; he'is energetic 
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and couragrams and dreless, and no one doubts 
his person^ honesty. 

2. He has already won “historic victories” in 
ridding Egypt of a dynasty that nationalists con- 
sidered alien, in ending the British occupation, 
in managing to hold Egypt together during the 
1956 attack, in getting Soviet aid (and keeping 
the West interested too). He has dared to 
humiliate those who have humiliated the Arabs, 
and he has survived. To Arabs he has the 
barakfl upon him, a blessing that seems to im¬ 
munise him against evil and opposition—a man 
obviously to go along with. 

j. He has changed the spirit and pace of life 
in Egypt (even if he may have raised ho{3es 
more than he has living standards). He is a pro¬ 
jection of the “Arab personality,” of its restless 
dreams and ambitions. He has defied the West 
as the leader of a country without oil (just as 
the average Arab is really without oil in a region 
that produces almost a quarter of the world’s 
supply and has nearly two-thirds of its reserves). 
He thus stands, whatever his official policies or 
personal intentions may be, as a symbol of Arab 
hopes (or a more equable national and in¬ 
dividual distribution of wealth. “Whom up till 
now has this wealth benefited.?” The question 
is always rhctorkal. The reply is always handy. 
Mainly the less advanced Arab countries. Only 
a few Arab rulers. The vast majority up till 
now has not even had a “hope for a share.” 

So it is not only Nasser and nationalism that 
keep the Arab world stirring. There is the 
ancient poverty, yes, but coupled now with 
bursting hopes. There arc the age-old economic 
necessities, but now with new economic possi¬ 
bilities—and the perspective of political unity. 
Nasser’s strength ultimately is, I suspect, that 
the Arab in Kuwait as well as in Cairo wants 
“Arab oil for all Arabs” (including Egypt). 

Communism 

YEAR ago no one in Cairo expected that 
Nasser would criticise the Soviet Union 
so soon and so severely as he did. At the height 
of his campaign against Khrushchev last spring 
I went to sec one of Nasser’s chief lieutenants. 
Colonel Anwar El Sadat, one of the original 
twelve officers who seized power in 1952. At 
his house on the Pyramids road he seemed re¬ 
laxed, wore a checked sports-shirt, slacks, and 
sandals, looked like a suburbanite in Surrey or 
Long Island. 

“■This fight against Communism,” he said, 


with appropriate gravity, “is a very serious step 
for us. We are a small country, and we cannot 
light-heartedly attack a big one. But we must 
defend our independence. For us there is no 
turning back now. This is not a temporary 
move! It is strategy—not tactics.” Nasser him¬ 
self had just said in a speech that he had real¬ 
ised the Russians were “interfering” in Ar^ 
affairs early in 1958, when the Syrian Com¬ 
munists planned the take-over which was pre¬ 
vented by the union of Egypt and Syria in 
February. For almost a year, even after the 
Russians shifted to Iraq, he said, 

We were trying to convince ourselves that the 
Communist parties in our countries were in- 
<lcpcndcnt from international Communism. We 
found out that they were not independent. . . . 
They carry out orders and instructions for the 
liquidation of patriotic and nationalist elements 
in order to place our country inside the zone 
of Communist inlliience. . . . 

This is hardly a discovery, of course, but Nasser 
explained that he did not want (if he could help 
it) to clash with the Soviets because of Arab 
Communist activity. In the end, to be sure, he 
found he was compelled to, and he showed 
courage in carrying out his promise that if the 
Ruiisians “interfered” in Arab domestic affairs 
he would oppose them as he opposed the West. 
“We do not,” he has told religious lc.adcrs in 
Damascus, 

interfere witli the affairs of the Soviet Union, 
nor do wc support one faction of the sons of 
the Soviet Union against another faction. So, if 
the head of the Soviet Government intervenes 
to-day in order to support a small faction of the 
sons of our country against the unanimity of our 
people, wc cannot accept that by any means. 

The new turn both pleased and worried in¬ 
telligent Egyptians. They have no love for Com¬ 
munism’s severity or Russia’s style of life. 
Several who had been there on missions since 
1955 were impressed by “technological achieve¬ 
ments” but repelled by Russian social policy. 
They still admire Western liberal approaches 
to education, family life, sex, indastrial rela¬ 
tions. These “liberal ideas” (which they 
absorbed in schooling at home and in the West) 
they saw rejected in the U.S.S.R. They were 
relieved by the new turn; pro-Russian policies 
had made them uneasy even though they agreed 
with “positive neutralism” and anti-Western¬ 
ism, But now they began to speak of “Egypt’s 
isolation”: “Can we fight all sides?” Neutralism 
seemed to have gone wildly off course. It was 
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intended to create good relations with both East 
and West, after the Indian model, or even the 
Yugoslavian. Now Egypt seemed to have 
achieved the ultimate in international diplomacy 
—a neutralism that produced bad relations with 
both sides. 

Early in 1959 it was clear that Cairo was 
moving towards the resumption of friendly tics 
with the West which culminated in the World 
Bank loan at the end of the year. Cairo was 
jubilant, and the holiday season seemed gayer 
and more relaxed. “Please tell the West not to 
abandon us again no matter whose the fault,” 
the wife of a retired diplomat told me. Echoing 
the sentiments of many intellectuals, business¬ 
men, Government officials (and the tourist in¬ 
dustry), she added what I could see for myself: 
“When we’re friendly with the West, there’s 
more freedom for us here.” True enough. The 
more realistic view of Soviet goals has meant less 
freedom for Communists but more for everyone 
else. 

Can Egypt’s relations with the major powers 
(and with the Arab world) be st.abiiiscd for a 
time to give the regime a breathing-space in 
which to concentrate on raising living standards 
and on perfecting the union with Syria? Again, 
can “international Communism” replace Israel 
as the cement of Arab nationalism? Nor is the 
Communist danger merely a matter of foreign 
policy. Poverty still breeds general discontent, 
and it can no longer be eliminated by jailing a 
few hundred ringleaders. There is much talent 
and energy in Egypt for promoting economic 
welfare, but this needs time: to create jobs in 
the cities for an urban population growing 
rapidly (high birth-rate, migration from the 
poverty-stricken countryside); to stop the frag¬ 
menting of land-holdings; to increase the cultiv¬ 
able land. A powerful and well-publicised attack 
on these problems might now bring even more 
glory than regional and international ventures. 
There’s some evidence that the old nationalist 


slogans are no longer considered enough. In his 
recent Port Said speech, Nasser said that nation¬ 
alism must go from political to social goals, to 
build a “better life” and so to prove to the 
“world at large that Arab nationalism is a con¬ 
structive movement. . . .’’ There is here more 
than a hint of response to criticism by foreigners 
—and Arabs—that nationalism has lacked 
“social content.” And Nasser struck another note 
new to Arabs and Moslems, almost an “opti¬ 
mistic humanism” which certainly had more in 
it from Condorcct, than Ibn Khaldun: “The 
limitless horizons of human progress arc 
opened before us and our past tardiness should 
not impede our present progress. ...” A new 
departure? Perhaps my first naive impression, 
but 1 found that not a few Egyptian intellectuals 
were involved in the same interpretation. 

The army is still, from all accounts here, an 
unknown quantity ideologically. Armies want 
power and prestige, but the officers of the 
ncwly-independcnt countries in Asia and Africa 
aren’t quite like those of Europe, involved in 
long-standing military traditions. Intellectually 
and culturally, Egyptian officers compare 
favourably with other .leadership groups. Going 
into military service is usually based on motives 
pretty mueh the same as those which impel 
others into the Civil Service: it is not the result 
of some heroic, adventurous complex. Many 
leading officers (and not merely those who were 
most prominent in the 1952 revolt) arc now in 
administrative and cultural posts and they can 
hold their own with officials of other back¬ 
grounds. I know one .'’rmy officer who is a 
well-known novelist and the administrator of 
several cultural organisations; another has 
become a “public-relations expert.” Still another, 
Sarwat Okasha, is Minister of Culture and 
National Guidance. In his office I saw oils and 
water<olours hanging, heaped up, standing on 
the floor all around. From a gramophone near 
his desk came Vivaldi’s “Four Seasons.” 



POETRY 


To a Brother in the Mystery 

Circa 1290 

The world of God has turned its two stone faces 

One my way, one yours. Yet we change places 

A little, slowly. After we had halved 

The work between us, those grotesques I carved 

There in the first bays clockwise from the door 

Tliat was such work as I got credit for 

At York and Beverley: thorn-leaves twined and bent 

To frame some small and human incident 

Domestic or of vencry. Each time I crossed 

Since then, however, underneath the vast 

Span of our Mansfield limestone, to appraise 

llow you cut stone, my emulous hard gaze 

lias got to know you as I know the stone 

Where none but chisels talk for us. I have grown 

Of my own way of thinking yet of yours. 

Seeing your leafage burgeon there by the doors 

With a light that, flickering, trenches the voussoir’s line; 

Learning your pre-harmonies, design 

Nourished by exuberance, and fine-drawn 

Severity that is tenderness, I have thought, 

lA)okirig at these last stalls that I have wrought 

This side of the chapter’s octagon, I find 

No hand but mine at work, yet mine refined 

By yours, and all the difference: my motif 

Of foliate form, your godliness in leaf. 

And your last spandrel proves the debt incurred 
Not all on the one side. There I see a bird 
Pecks at your grapes, and after him a fowler, 

A boy with a bow. Elsewhere, your eaves discover 
Of late blank mask-like faces. We infect 
Each other then, doubtless to good effect . . . 

And yet, take care; this cordial knack bereaves 
The mind of all its sympathy with leaves, 

Even with 'Stone. I would not take away 
From your peculiar mastery, if I say 
A sort of coldness is the core of it, 

A sort of cruelty; that prerequisite 
Perhaps I rob you of, and in exchange give 
What ? Vulgarity’s prerogative. 

Indulgence towards the frailties it indulges. 

Humour called “wryness” that acknowledges 
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Its own complicity. I can keep in mind 
So much at all eyen^ can always find 
Fallen humanity enough, in stone, 

Yes, in the medium; where we cannot own 
Crispness, compactness, elegance, but the featiu’e 
Seals it and signs it work of human nature 
And fallen though redeemable. You, I fear. 

Will find you bought humanity too dear 
At tlie price of some light leaves, if you begin 
To find your handling of them growing thin, 

Insensitive, brittle. For the common touch * 

Though it warms, coarsens. Never care so much 
For leaves or people, but you care for stone 
A little more. The medium is its own 
Thing, and not all a medium, but the stuff 
Of mountains; cruel, obdurate, and rough. 

Donald Davie 


Solitary Travel 

Breakfasting alone in Karacld, Delhi, Calcutta, 

Dacca, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Colombo, Cape Town, 

But always under water or glass, I find 
Such a beginning makes the day seem blind. 

The hotels are all the same, it might be pawpaw 
Instead of grapefruit, different flowers on the tables, 

But the waiters, coffee-coloured or yellow or black. 

All smile but, should you smile, give nothing back. 

And taking coffee alone in the indistinguishable airports. 

Though the land outside be empty or man-crammed, oven or icebo.v, 

I feel the futility of moving on 

To what, though not a conclusion, is foregone. 

But the Customs clamour, the stamp is raised, the passport 
Like a chess game played by mail records the latest 
Move of just one stjuare. Which is surely seen 
By the black bishop and the unsleeping queen. 

And so to the next hotel to the selfsame breakfast. 

Same faces of manager, waiter, fellow-traveller. 

Same lounge or bar whose test tube walls enfold 
The seK-induIgent disenchanted old. 

Time and the will are frozen. If I could only 
Escape into icebox or oven, escape among people 
Before tomorrow from this neutral zone 
Where aU tomorrows must be faced aTone .... 

LouU MacNeice 
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Chairman Mao 

and the Cult of Personality 


*T THE tenth anniversary celebrations of 
the Chinese Communist regime in early 
October 1959, a special chorus of more than 
five hundred voices, including representatives of 
China’s national minority peoples, was joined by 
a full Western-style symphony orchestra in a 
setting of unmatched splendour to perform the 
song that has almost supplanted the Communist 
national anthem: 

The East shines red, 

The sun rises, 

China has broi'ght forth a Mao Tse-tung. 

He plans blessings for the people. 

He is the great saviour of the people. 

The performance was a fitting symbol of the 
fever-pitch the cult of Mao had reached at that 
time. In proclamations and verbose statements 
for the anniversary all the top leaders hailed the 
infinite wisdom and supreme achievements of 
Mao Tse-tung. Liu Shaoch’i and Chou En-lai 
(Number Two and Three men in the ruling 
Communist hierarchy) emphasised Mao’s abso¬ 
lute leadership and supreme qualities. The 
chorus of praise included a special article on the 
Party in the People’s Daily of September 28th, 
1959, by Liu Lan-t’ao (Alternate Secretary of the 
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Secretariat of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
Central Committee). Liu’s article indicated the 
extremes to which the official sanction for the 
cult of Mao has gone in the most populous 
country in the world: 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung is the most outstanding 
exponent of the heroic proletariat of our country, 
the most distinguished representative of our 
superior traditions in the entire history of our 
great nation, a beacon in our country’s road to 
(knnmunism, and the most outstanding contem¬ 
porary revolutionist, statesman, and theoretician 
of Marxism-Leninism. He has creatively en¬ 
riched the treasures of Marxism-Leninism on a 
series of important questions. . . . 

The 600 million or more people of our country 
have placed in him their hopes for their own 
happiness and future and considered him the in¬ 
carnation of Communism and truth and tlie 
symbol of invincibility. The influence, wisdom, 
and experience of Comrade Mao Tse-tung and the 
system of thought created by him by combining 
Marvism-Lcnimsm with the actual practices of 
the Chinese revolution are die most valuable 
treasures of our Party and people. The warm 
affection for the Party leader is in full conformity 
with our ardent love for our Party, class, people, 
and great motherland. 

The parallels between the Stalin cult in the 
Soviet Union, which Khrushchev laid bare 
before the world, and the now full-blown Mao 
cult in China are sufficiently precise to give 
pause and to occasion real caution and concert! 
throughout the world. As in the case of Stalin, 
the Communists have had tremendous success 
in projecting abroad an image of an amiable 
and smiling Mao Tse-tung, a dedicated Com¬ 
munist to be sure, but flexible and popular 
among the people. The image has been an un¬ 
changing one; few people have paused to con¬ 
sider the impact of a long period of supreme 
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power and succes$ upon the man, an impact that 
few despots with long rule have evaded in the 
history of the world. 

At the time of the tenth anniversary celebra¬ 
tions the Chinese Communist regime was beset 
with numerous difBculties. Its prestige and rela¬ 
tions with many areas of the world had deterior¬ 
ated. It had antagonised India, Indonesia, Japan, 
and the Unitctl Arab Republic. The coolness to¬ 
ward visiting Soviet Premier Khrushchev re¬ 
flected strains in the Sino-Sovict alliance that 
had been exposed somewhat earlier to the full 
view of the outside world for the first time. 
Peiping’s aggressive and intransigent altitude is 
frequently explained in terms of the “youth of 
the regime” and as a manifestation of bumptious 
adolescence. Although this can be a convenient 
explanation for the seemingly irrational and un¬ 
reasonable behaviour of a regime such as Mao’s, 
it is doubtful whether the analogy with the 
human life-cycle is valid, and in any event it is 
itiapplicablc in the case of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist leadership. Mao Tsc-tung and his close 
associates in the top hierarchy of the Chinese 
Communist Party have been in power a long 
time. They have presumed to speak as the 
government of China for more than three 
decades, and Mao himself has been the uncon- 
tested supreme leader of Communism in China 
since he became Chairman of the Party at the 
Tsunyi conference of January i?th, 1935, during 
the famous Long March. 

In the years immediately ahead, the outside 
world must contend with a China whose pose 
and relations will be determined not by the 
relative youth of the People’s Government but 
by a lop leadership that has aged in power. The 
key figure in that leadership is Chairman Mao, 
and it is surely important that those who must 
cope with him be prepared to deal with the 
realities of his personality rather than the un¬ 
changing image created by his cult in China. 
There is increasing evidence that his long tenure 
as the oracle of Communism in China and his 
ten years of successful absolutism during which 
he has seen the full mobilisation of China’s 
myriad millions and the building of industrial 
and military strength on the Chinese mainland 
have left their mark. A sifting of materials 
becoming increasingly available indicates that far 
from being the benign and popular father 
symbol portrayed in Peiping’s internal and ex¬ 
ternal propaganda, Mao Tsc-tung is becoming 
increasingly cantankerous and more affected by 
those illusions of grandeur and infallibility that 
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have turned other despots into pathological 
figures. The pattern is one which may cause as 
much worry for his Soviet allies as for the out¬ 
side world. The cult of Mao bears an intimate 
relation to events as they have transpired in 
China, and while it does not explain everything, 
it does carry implications for the future which 
dare not be ignored. 

The Song of Praise 

H E elevation Mao Tse-tung into the sym¬ 
bolic figurehead for the aspirations of 
Communism in China began shortly after he 
and his comrade-in-arms Chu Tch had estab¬ 
lished their Soviet base in Kiangsi province in 
August 1929. By 1934 Communists and fellow- 
travellers in the Western world were singing the 
praises of the Chinese leader. In New York that 
year wood-block prints of the likeness of Mao 
Tse-tung, “the leader of the Chinese people,” 
were sold for a dollar each. The'real develop¬ 
ment of the cult of Mao, however, began 
following the establishment of Communist head¬ 
quarters at Yenan in December 1936. The 
exigencies of the civil war and the war against 
Japan, the need for discipline and unity among 
the many intellectuals and youth who came to 
Communist areas, and Mao’s deep admiration 
for Stalin which came into full flower during 
the Yenan period all combined to encourage the 
build-up of Mao as a central source of wisdom 
and leadership. The Communist cadres studied 
his works closely, along with those of Stalin and 
Liu Shao<h’i, during the Party “rectification 
movement” of 1942-44. In Stalin-like fashion 
Mao issued dogma on art, literature, philosophy, 
and many other topics. His works were quoted 
along with those of I.«nin and Stalin as official 
gospel for interpreting all developments. 

By 1949, when the Communists came to 
power, Mao towered over all his colleagues as 
the personification of the hopes and dreams for 
a new China under a rule he promised would be 
a “united front.” His picture adorned the trucks *• 
in which the Communist troops moved into 
Chinese cities and was quickly given the central 
place of honour in all public buildings, shrines, 
and in Chinese homes. The success of the Com¬ 
munist surge to power encouraged sycophantic 
outpourings in which history was rewritten to 
prove that from the very beginning Mao had 
been correct and wise, that he was indeed heir 
to the tradiflonal Chinese “mandate of heaven.” 

, This was at the time the Stalin cult was 
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approlfc^iog Itr |)eafc, And Mao'* nam« aDd fk- 
ture were frequently linked on an equd basw 
with the “great Stalin.’* A key writer In the 
deification of Mao and Stalin, for example, was 
Ch’cn Po-ta, who in mid-t958 was appointed 
editor of the new theoretical journal of the Cen' 
tral Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Red Flag (Hung Ch't), In his Mao Tse- 
tung on the Chinese Revolution in 1951, Mao’s 
works and leadership are characterised as 
“vivid,” “brilliant,” and “correct,” and of 
“universal significance,” following in the foot¬ 
steps of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. The 
following year, 1952, Ch’cn Po*ta published an¬ 
other tract, Stalin and the Chinese Revolution, 
in which he repeated Mao’s advice to the 
Chinese people with regard to Stalin: “We must 
hail him, we must support him, and we must 
learn from him.” 

The cult of Mao was given full encourage¬ 
ment throughout China after the Communists 
came to power. His writings were committed to 
memory and intensive study of what was termed 
“the Thought of Mao Tse-tung” was substituted 
for other courses in the schools and colleges. 
New writings or anniversaries of earlier writings 
were the occasion for nation-wide campaigns for 
renewed study. 'Each new programme of the 
regime w.is linked to his name. When a cam¬ 
paign for the development of mutual-aid teams 
in the countryside was launched in 1950, letters 
were reported to have poured in giving Chair¬ 
man Mao credit for the good results. A letter 
from the members of such a team in Shansi 
province, for example, was printed in July that 
year: “Now indeed we realise that to do what 
Chairman Mao advocates is always right and 
good. We see the proof before our eyes. Our 
poor valley is growing richer and richer.” Again, 
in 1952, a locomotive that was reported to have 
covered 200,000 kilometres without a breakdown 
was named for Mao Tse-tung. By 1956, Mao 
had indeed been turned into a figure of almost 
divine proportions as each achievement of the 
Communist regime redounded to his credit and 
“rightists” or imperialists were blamed for any 
failures. 

T he Khrushchev secret speech (February 
1956) on Stalin's crimes was bound to cause 
serious repercussions in Communist China. The 
first overt reaction, an editorial in the People's 
Daily of April 5th, 1956, was cautious. While it 
recognised Stdlin’s faults and the dangers of the 
cult of the individual, it stressed the-Soviet 


dktator's merits and minted out “Msmthm" 
Leninism acknowledges that leaders |)lay an im* 
portant part in history." At tlic Eighth Party 
Congress in September 1956, Pditburo member 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing asserted, “In our Party there 
is a long tradition of collective leadership as 
opposed to individual decision," Liu Shao<h’i 
claimed that the Chinese Communist Party had 
not made a single mistake since the Tsunyi con¬ 
ference of January 1935, and though he too pro¬ 
claimed the Party’s devotion to the principle of 
collective leadership, he pointed out, “Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung has played the great rdle of 
helmsman in our revolution and enjoys a high 
prestige in the whole Party and among all the 
people of the country.” The Chinese leadership 
did play down references to Stalin following the 
Khrushchev speech, but in contrast with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, his picture 
continued to be displayed. During the remainder 
of 1956 and in 1957, the year in which Mao 
encouraged critics to speak out in what became 
known as the “Hundred Flowers” period, the 
cult of the leader was soft-pedalled in China. 
But glowing tributes to Chairman Mao did con¬ 
tinue, and especially in response to some of the 
criticisms of those “rightists” who had accepted 
the invitation to speak freely and were un¬ 
expectedly blunt in what they had to say in mid- 
1957 - 

With the launching of the “Great Leap For¬ 
ward” campaign in 1958, the cult of Mao de¬ 
veloped with renewed intensity. All the restraint 
and caution occasioned by the Khrushchev 
secret speech were seemingly abandoned. By 
1959 the People’s Daily and other Communist 
publications on the Chinese mainland had made 
some significant changes in formulations about 
Mao. A standard reference had formerly been 
“The Communist Party of China under the 
leadership of Chairman Mao Tse-tung.” Now 
frequent reference was made to the leadership 
or decisions of “The Chinese Communist Party 
and Chairman Mao Tse-tung.” The expression 
“great” (wehta) was applied to both the Party 
and Mao. By the end of 1959 the two were of 
apparently equal importance. 

Beginning in January 1958, the regime's pro¬ 
paganda media began to play up accounts of 
Chairman Mao’s inspection tours around the 
country. Mao, who had formerly avoided pub¬ 
licity about his comings and goings, preferring 
an almost mystical aloofness, began to have bis 
activities reported regularly and in detail in the 
pi ess. His tour of several provinces from Septem- 
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bcr loth to 29th, 1958, for example, brought 
dispatches every day about the impact of his 
“warm personality.” A reporter for the People's 
Daily who accompanied Chairman Mao 
throughout the trip wrote a summary of popular 
reaction in the issue of November 4th: 

Now the people of the whole country resolutely 
believe in and support the Communist Party and 
Chairman Mao. This kind of sincere and fervent 
love for Chairman Mao is something rare in 
ancient and modern times, and in this country 
and in places outside China. . . . "Chairman Mao 
is lil^e the sun, giving light wherever it shines." 
This is a correct statement. Wherever Chairman 
Mao goes, tumultuous rejoicing follows him and 
is very much in evidence. 

An interesting aspect of the renewed vigour of 
the Mao cult beginning in 1958 has been the 
publication of biographical material by former 
associates who now seem to remember many 
remarkable early feats to add epic proportions 
to the Chinese leader’s whole career. For 
example, Dr. Fu Licn-chang, Vice-Minister of 
Public Health, in a work entitled I Was With 
Chairman Mao (published in 1959), recalls some 
experiences in the Soviet areas in 1931 when he 
was a physician and in charge of a hospital and 
medical training centre for the Communist 
forces. He apparently had the foresight to 
address Mao as “Chairman Mao” even before 
the Communist chief had assumed the title. He 
recalls Mao’s ability to understand and give 
advice in the medical field: “His simple advice 
immediately solved the problem that had been 
worrying me for days.” In another passage he 
notes that “After my several talks with Chair¬ 
man Mao, I felt that my approach to questions 
had become far steadier,” and dutifully ^littling 
his own work states, “Thus under the personal 
direction of Chairman Mao, we trained the first 
batch of medical personnel for the Red Army.” 
In 1959, the International Book Store in Peiping 
advertised a new book by Chen Chang-fen en¬ 
titled On the Long March with Chairman Mao, 
promising the reader “revealing sidelights on the 
character of this great revolutionary leader.” 
Chou Shih-chao, Vice-Governor of Hunan, who 
knew Mao in his early years in that province has 
written articles in praise of his “heroic and lofty 
character and his sincerity and magnanimity.” 

If the tales of Mao’s remarkable achievements 
in the past do not convince the Chinese people 
of his embodiment of all good qualities and 
superior abilities, the accounts of his current 
activities in 1958 and 1959 were calculated to 


make at least some impression in that directioa. 
With regard to his physical prowess, the press 
reported in January 1958 that he had taken a 
plough in hand and astonished all observers with 
his straight furrows. It was claimed that Chair¬ 
man Mao had swum across the mighty Yangtze 
River on seven separate occasions in September 
of the same year. The increasing frequency of 
references to Mao’s good health in 1958 caused 
outsiders to wonder whether Chairman Mao was 
ill. The Wen-hui Pao ot Shanghai, for example, 
told of Mao’s visif with a group of women 
activists on October 8th, 1958: “No one could 
take her gaze away from the Chairman. Yang 
Chiich-cheng kept staring at the Chairman, try¬ 
ing to impress the Chairman’s lofty appearance 
deeply on her mind. Chairman Mao was wear¬ 
ing a white shirt. The glowing complexion of 
his face, his pitch-black hair, his high spirits 
and vitality all gave the impression of very good 
health.” It is interesting to note that the par¬ 
ticular attention to Mao’s appearance as “very 
robust, much younger than his years” occurred 
just before and continued after the announce¬ 
ment on December 10th, 1958, that the Party’s 
Central Committee had accepted Mao’s decision 
not to serve another term as Chairman of the 
formal state structure. The announcement 
pointed out that Mao would continue his work 
as Chairman of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and affirmed that he “will 
remain the leader of the entire people of various 
nationalities even when he no longer holds the 
post of chairmanship of the state.” 

Mao’s replacement by Liu Sh.io-ch’i as head 
of state in April 1959 only intensified the eulo¬ 
gising of the Chairman. An example of the pro¬ 
portions it had reached by the end of the year 
is contained in a message sent to Mao (by the 
National Conference of Representatives of 
Advanced Groups and Workers in Socialist 
Construction meeting in Peiping November 8th, 
I959)J 

Dear and respected Chairman Mao: You are to 
us a bright sun! You give us zeal with a bright 
future. You are a guWc to victory. With you, 
we can go ahead at full speed, with nothing to 
hinder our progress. Whenever we think of the 
Party and you, our confidence rises and our bodies 
swell with vigour, making it possible for us to 
overcome all difficulties and achieve anything. 
How happy and proud we are to live in this great 
Mao Tse-tung era! 

•» 

In February 1960, the Communist regime 
launched a new campaign among the youth who 
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would live ia that great era to study Mao’s 
writiugs. With ail the zeal of a. good Comr 
munist emulation drive, the Mao cult in China 
is now bidding to surpass the highest stage 
reached in the worship of Stalin in the Soviet 
Union. Photographs, medallions, piaster busts, 
and paintings of a very young-looking Mao Tsc- 
tung (he will be 67 years old this year), flood 
the Chinese markets and state stores. 

The Image of All-Power 

ALTHOUGH the members of the Chinese 
Communist armed forces returned to an 
intense study of Mao’s works on guerrilla war¬ 
fare and strategy in 1958, Mao’s acknowledged 
role as a military leader and his political acumen 
which has been equally recognised in China, 
have not been extensively played up. Instead, a 
major goal of the new campaign of worship of 
Mao is to emphasise his qualities as a human 
being. A typical sentence from one of the reports 
on the Chairman’s many tours of his domain in 
the last two years reads: “He entered the door 
smiling and looked at the people gathered in the 
room with an affectionate and kindly gaze.” As 
in the case of the build-up for the “beloved 
Stalin,” Mao iJ presented as deeply interested 
in children who are reported to flock around 
him in adoration. The adjectives used over and 
over to describe Chairman Mao are: modest, 
gentle, kindly, simple, sincere, and warm. 

Typical of the new approach to the portrayal 
of Chairman Mao is an article that appeared in 
the magazine China Youth of February ist, 
1959, by Kuo Chang, purportedly one of the 
guards stationed at Mao’s residence in Peiping. 
He describes his impressions when he was first 
assigned to his guard duty two years before; 

When I arrived in Pciping, I saw the heads 
of our Party Central Committee living very 
simply; Chairman Mao especially, was very 
spartan. He was living in an old state library, 
with a few one-storey buildings around the court¬ 
yard, a large fir tree in the centre, and four pots 
of chrysanthemums under the caves. The door- 
screen for protccdon t^ainst the sun was made 
of reeds, and the appointments within were very 
simple. Except for a bookcase full of books, a cot, 
a desk, and several chairs, there was nothing. 
Chairman Mao’s clothes are simplicity itself. His 
silver-grey gown he has worn tor several years, 
his shoes have lost their colour; even his swim¬ 
suit has been patched. His two daughters dress 
simply, like village maidens. But Chairman Mao 
overlooks nothing in his concern for our welfare. 
He is interested in our being warm; he denies 
himself the old folks’, fruit and tea which are 


given him, but gives them in turn to us. Thesi^, 
unceremonious habits of our leaders have <^piy 
impressed me, so that whenever I am concerned 
about personal enjoyment, I think of these, our 
leaders, how they work night and day for our 
nation and people, but as to personal enjoyment 
are like ordinary labourers. These simple haHts 
of living arc forever a glorious example to us. , 

In a similar vein, Hsii Tc-li, an old teacher and 
respected colleague from Hunan made a state¬ 
ment about Chairman Mao for the magazine 
Wori^ers of China of April 27th, 1959. Accord¬ 
ing to Hsu, Mao’s life is very simple and thrifty: 
“Sometimes others mention that he is not having 
good food, and he will say, ‘We Communists 
are like this. We should bear difficulties first, 
and seek enjoyment later. What others cannot 
do we must do.’ ” 

Mao is portrayed as easily approachable, and, 
more important, his words are reported as always 
evoking re.sponse and inspiration among his 
listeners. “Chairman Mao’s thinking and 
wisdom give the people inexhaustible strength,” 
reported the People's Daily in referring to his 
visit in Tientsin from August loth to 13th, 1958. 
The visit was described as “a great honour to 
the people of Tientsin.” In Mao’s meetings with 
them the people are described in terms of hearts 
pounding with joy and “so excited that tears 
drop from their eyes.” An example of the type 
of material produced in the attempt to bring 
the Mao cult to all groups in China is an account, 
appearing in the physical culture magazine 
T’i-yii Pao of October 6th, 1958, of the Chair¬ 
man’s meeting with some swimmers. The swim¬ 
mers admired Mao’s prowess, and he gave them 
a few pointers such as the value of swimming in 
rivers where it is possible to learn to brave 
adverse currents. The author recounts, “when 
the Chairman learned that they had all taken 
specialised courses, he gave them this piece of 
advice: ‘You have acquired good skills, but you 
will have to keep it up and do a good job of your 
work!’ What an intimate and warm exhorta¬ 
tion!” If is worth noting that the concentration 
on the personal attractiveness and simple exist¬ 
ence of Mao (there is similar material on some of 
the other top leaders such as Liu Shao-ch’i) fol¬ 
lowed closely the “Hundred Flowers” period in 
mid-1957 when there were charges of walls being 
erected between the leadership and the people, 
of high living in top party circles, and of ^e 
top leadership acting as arbitrary gods rather 
than mortals. 

In addition to the recently emphasised human 
qualities and approachability, Mao continues to 
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be portrayed as before as the font of all wisdom. 
According to the Peiping Daily Worker of 
January 15th, 1959, “The great wisdom of our 
beloved leader Chairman Mao, and his talent, 
were acquired bit by bit in the mass revolution¬ 
ary struggles and the immutable habit of study¬ 
ing hard.” The Chairman has apparently given 
inspiring instructions in every conceivable held, 
from public sanitation to statistics, from tradi¬ 
tional medicine to farming. In connection with 
his portrayed embodiment of Communism, 
Mao’s infallibility and scientific knowledge of 
the future have also been stressed repeatedly in 
the newly-intensified cult of the individual. On 
the ninth anniversary of the regime, October ist, 

1958, the People’s Daily pointed out, “To-day 
in the era of Mao Tse-tung, heaven is here on 
earth. Once the Party calls, tens of millions of 
the masses jump into action. Chairman Mao is 
a great prophet. Through .scientific Marxism- 
Leninism he can see the future. Each prophecy 
of Chairman Mao has become a reality. It was 
SO in the past; it is so to-day.” 

Every issue of every publication in China to¬ 
day joins in the usk of praising Chairman Mao. 
According to a selection published in a collec¬ 
tion entitled Ilungqi Folk Soogs in November 

1959, the task will never be completed: 

Chairman Mao is infinitely kind 

Ten thousand songs are not enough to praise hint 

With trees as pent, the sky as paper 

And an ocean of ink, 

Much would still be left unwritten. 

Some Realities 
T I s, of course, difficult to penetrate beneath 
the facade of the synthetic image of Mao Tse- 
tung presented officially in Communist China 
and to the world to-day. But it should surprise 
no one familiar with example of Stalin in 
the Soviet Union to learn that in reality Mao 
bears little resemblance to the character por¬ 
trayed, especially in the more recent campaign 
devoted to the leader’s personal life and popu¬ 
larity with the Chinese people. There arc several 
types of sources which can be of assistance in an 
attempt to discover the reality. First, the observa¬ 
tions of former colleagues and refugees from 
Communist China who have seen Mao in action 
can prove of great value. These include, for 
example, accounts by the former Politburo- 
member Chang Kuo-t’ao whom 1 have person¬ 
ally interviewed, and by Chou Ching-wen, 
former Assbtant Secretary-Generri of die China 
Democratic League, one of the minor political 


parties in die nominal coalition goverimettt set 
,Mp by the Chinese Communists when they came 
to power. Chou’s 588-page book Tett Years of 
Violent Storm (Feng-pao Shih Nien), published 
in Hong Kong in 1^9, caused quite a ^ in 
Chincse-reading circles. It contained an account 
of personal experiences with Mao and other top 
Communists during the first seven years of the 
regime. A second source is outside visitors and 
correspondents such as the group that accom¬ 
panied Clement Atdcc on his visit to the Chinese 
mainland in 1955. (Another source is the actual 
photographs ^tributed by the Communists. 
These show, for example, a balding Mao far 
older in appearance than the portraits distributed 
for liturgical purposes. A fourth source lies in 
the criticisms made by those who have been 
denounced or purged. These include the remarks 
of such people as Hu Feng whose private letters 
were published in the People's Daily as a part 
of a nation-wide campaign against.him in 1955. 
They include the remarks certain “rightists” 
were condemned for having made during the 
“Hundred Flowers” period of 1957. 

Other clues to the real nature of Chairman 
Mao are more indirect and must be approached 
with special caution. As was the case with the 
cult of Stalin, the sheer intensity of effort by the 
Party propaganda network on certain items can 
frequendy be an indication that the opposite is 
the case. This would apply, for instance, to the 
presentation of Chairman Mao as humble and 
easily approachable. Again there are the writings 
of Chairman Mao himself. These display a far 
more limited knowledge and a narrower intel¬ 
lectual approach to problems than the chorus 
of praise in China indicates. It may even be diat 
more intellectual versatility is required to make 
Mao’s writings .seem profound than went into 
their original composition. In a dispatch of July 
23rd, 1957, dealing with “righdst” Yen Wen- 
chieh who had spoken up during the “Hundred 
Flowers” period, the New China News Agency 
(NCNA) stated: 

Concerning the interpretadon of ardclcs 
written by the leader (Mao Tse-tung), he declared 
maliciously: “It looks as if an artidc is enough 
to solve all the theories and work problems in 
the world. It looks as if there is no other learning 
in the world to-day save this article. I really 
'don’t know why this is necessary. If the things 
written by a man have to be explained ip niuner- 
ous ways before they can be understood by other 
peo[^, we can very well go without them.” 

Finally, there is the historical background and 
Mao’s reladoo to the cotuse of events id China. 
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The wult 0I Mao itself, for in^iice, emjploys 
much t|iie same language and exaggeration once 
used to describe the Chinese emperors as the 
paragons of virtue and first scholars of the land 
in Confucian China. The Japanese reporter, 
Kinno, writing in the Tokyo Uainichi (Decem¬ 
ber 4th, 1959) after a forty-five day tour of main¬ 
land China, noted this parallel and remarked of 
Mao, “His portrait is, so to speak, an ‘Imperial 
portrait’ in Communist China.” 

W HAT sort of a person is the real Mao 
Tse-tung as revealed through these un¬ 
official sources? Certainly they all agree that 
Mao is indeed a leader of real ability with a 
resolute determination and real capacity for 
flexibility as called for by opportunity. Although 
Mao has shown a remarkable ability to change 
course in pursuit of power, his former col¬ 
leagues, and those who have watched him at 
close range, warn that there is little flexibility 
with regard to his determination to build and 
consolidate his personal power and that of the 
Communist Party in China. Chang Kuo-t’ao 
states that Mao understands power better than 
theory and that in its pursuit he has proved a 
“calculating and practical Chinese schemer.” 
The Commuhist leader’s power has grown 
steadily since his ragged forces, at lowest ebb, 
reached Shensi province following the Long 
March at the end of 1935. Mao’s supremacy in 
China through his position as Chairman of 
the largest Communist Party in the world 
(13,960,000 members at the time of the tenth 
anniversary of the regime) is unchallenged. 

A quartcr-of-a<cntury of growth of power and 
success in bending Chinese masses to his will 
have served to convince Mao that his views arc 
practically universal truths. Former colleagues 
noted that as his power grew in Ycnan, Mao 
became increasingly dictatorial, always insisting 
on military-type discipline and loyalty, willing 
to indulge in violence, and capable of violent 
outbursts of rage. Recent research indicates that 
he was already indulging in an “Operation Re¬ 
write” to prove himself infallible when he gave 
his autobiography to the American correspon¬ 
dent Edgar Snow in 1937. NCNA reported on 
July 14th, 1957, that the “rightist” Ch’en Ming- 
shu had described Mao as “hot-tempered, and 
not sobesr-minded; impetuous, and not prudent; 
reddess, and not self assured; inquisitive, but 
not thoughtful firom an overall point of view.” 
He is capable of lapsing into peasant slang and 
the most earthy coolie profanity of his native 


Hunan province. Those who, like Chou Ching- 
wen, have watched him at close range have 
noted that with each passing year the Chair¬ 
man’s rage has grown more terrifying when 
someone crosses him or seems to disagree with 
views he holds firmly. This is not unexpected; 
it has been characteristic of many despots with 
long tenure in power. 

M ao has been sufficiently astute to realise 
the importance of keeping himself and his 
central position always in focus. For example, 
the pictures taken at such gatherings as the First 
Session of the Second National People’s Con¬ 
gress in April 1959, show Mao attired in a Party 
uniform much lighter in colour than those of 
his high-ranking colleagues. It will be recalled 
that at the beginning of World War II, when 
Hitler put on his uniform to be worn until the 
victory was won, it was of a much lighter shade 
so as to insure that he stood out in a picture 
or a gathering. Recent pictures of Chairman 
Mao, incidentally, do not bear out the current 
descriptions of his spartan life. Side-views reveal 
the Chairman’s remarkably increased girth and 
the many photographs of feasts laid before him 
at banquet tables hardly confirm Hsii Te-li’s 
article telling the Chinese workers Mao docs not 
have good food. Numerous critics during the 
“Hundred Flowers” period accused the high- 
ranking Party members of ostentatious living. 
NCNA reported on July 39th, 1957, that Tai 
Huang, one of its own staff, had accused them 
of acting as a “special privileged class” that must 
be done away with. Outside readers were re¬ 
minded of the description of "the New Class” 
by Milovan Djilas. Mao’s increasing portliness 
and memories by former colleagues that he fre¬ 
quently lacked physical stamina and was in¬ 
capable of prolonged exertion raise serious 
doubts about some of the physical feats 
attributed to him in 1958 and 1959. 

Though few of Mao’s critics deny his bril¬ 
liance in some fields such as guerrilla tactics 
and techniques of mass control, they do point 
out some serious shortcomings. Chang Kuo-t’ao 
asserts that Mao is actually a poor administrator 
with a small capacity for detail and a rather bad 
memory for names. Others, including Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru, have noted his limited 
knowledge, especially of the outside world. 
Members of the Atdee mission in 1955 found 
him embarrassingly ill-informed about Europe 
and its history. For example, he confused ^ 
Scandinavian countries wi^t Bdigium and 
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asserted that they had colonies in Africa. Chang 
Kuo't’ao and others feel that Mao has little 
scientific knowledge and is poor at elementary 
arithmetic, yet the Communist leader frequently 
gives his own orders to the technical ministries. 
Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao, for example, relayed specific 
instructions and criticisms from Chairman Mao 
to a February 36th, 1958, meeting of the State 
Statistical Bureau. The Canadian journalist, 
William Stevenson, with three years’ experience 
in Communist China, points out in his The 
Yellow Wind (published in 1959) Mao’s ten¬ 
dency to over-simplify on the basis of piecemeal 
knowledge. He feels that Mao has “little scien¬ 
tific knowledge of the modern world,’’ and dubs 
Chairman Mao “The Great Simplifier.’’ 

Mao’s ability to sloganise and reduce complex 
matters to simple formulas has been one of his 
key assets. Communism’s own over-simplified 
version of history and the world makes it a 
natural framework for the exploitation of this 
skill. Mao has frequently come up with the 
catchy slogan necessary to accommodate his 
policies or those of his regime to a changed set 
of circumstances. Sometimes, however, his for¬ 
mulations bear little relation to reality, and then, 
given the authority with which his power 
endows them, it is reality that must be made to 
conform to the slogans. 

M any of China’s scholars and intellectuals 
arc too sophisticated to accept Mao’s 
simplifications, and although great numbers of 
them welcomed the Communists in 1949, the 
honeymoon period was a short one. In a land 
where scholarship has traditionally been so 
esteemed great effort has been made to present 
Chairman Mao as an intellectual in the Chinese 
pattern. Thus, although Mao himself deprecates 
the classical literature, he saw fit to publish 
eighteen of his own classical-style poems in 
January 1957. But he has failed to win the 
respect of the intellectuals. Chou Ching-wen’s 
book reveals increasing contempt on the part of 
the intellectuals for Mao. The new attempts 
almost every year to regiment China’s intellec¬ 
tuals and elicit their praise for “the Thought 
of Mao Tse-tung” are in themselves an indica¬ 
tion of Mao’s lack of rapport with them. 

At the time of the Party Rectification cam¬ 
paign carried on during World War II, Mao 
delivered talks on literature and art to a forum 
in Yenan in 1942, in the course of which be 
laid down the doctrinal line intended to inspire 
the new literature for China. As was the case 


when Stalin attempted to diro:t the course of 
literature in the Soviet Union, Mao’s dogmatic 
formulas have practically ensured that not a 
single first-class literary production would be 
forthcoming. Loyal Communist authors such 
as the famous female novelist, Ting Ling, have 
been purged. 

In 1952, on the tenth anniversary of the Yenan 
talks, one of the writers directed to produce a 
commemorative piece was Hu Feng, a Com¬ 
munist and a disciple of Mao’s favourite modern 
literary figure Lu Hsun. In a letter to a friend, 
which was ferreted out and published in the 
People’s Daily during the 1955 campaign against 
him, Hu Feng wrote: 

I have tried to gather material to support 
Mao’s Yenan address. But I have subsequently 
ceased doing so, for some people raised objections. 
Before I started, I felt disgust at the work. After 
I had set to work, I could not help crying. How 
came there to be such an imbecile, such a rotten 
beast? . . . Basically, Mao does not understand 
Lu Hsun at all. Mao's address is essentially not 
realism. I now feel it won’t do. Under present 
circumstances, it is liable to kill the people. 

Small wonder the campaign against Hu Feng 
was carried on with such vigour. His public 
writings on Mao were, to say the least, different 
in tone, as, for example, the following lines 
from one of his poems: 

Mao Tsc-tung 

Standing erect on the mountain's topmost pea\ 
Lool^s hl{e one turning to himself 
And to the world, announcing: . . . 

High over on the sea 
Would I be magnified — 

Magnified that 1 may be able to embrace the 
whole World- 

Magnified that I may be able to fiow into eternity. 

Hu Feng could legitimately be accused of in¬ 
sincerity, but this is a necessary virtue where the 
cult of an individual is in full force. After all, 
Khrushchev himself had been among the most 
fulsome in his tributes to the “great Stalin.’’ 

M ao’s own admiration for Stalin is not 
without significance, and his silence on 
the qualifications of Premier Khrushchev has 
been most eloquent. Chou Ching-wen entitled 
one chapter of his Ten Years of Violent Storm, 
“China’s Stalin—Mao Tse-tung.’’ In it he points 
out that while Mao told the Chinese they should 
take the Soviet Union as a teacher, the Chinese 
leader took Stalin as his teacher, especially with 
regard to the “cult of the individual.” Unlike 
other Communist parties, especially those in 
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Eastern Euri^ the Chinese Communist Party 
under Mao has not down-graded Stalin nearly 
as much. In fact, in 1959, Mao was definitely 
out of step with Moscow on the issue of Stalin. 
The August 31st, 1959, issue of the China Youth 
Daily, for example, produced selections from 
Stalin for study by its readers. On the 80th anni¬ 
versary of Stalin’s birth, December 21 st, 1959, 
the People’s Daily carried a laudatory essay by 
Ai Ssu-^’i, one of the top Chinese Communist 
philosophers. It was far out of tune with 
Moscow’s own comments on the occasion. 

With each passing year, the ageing Mao has 
displayed more of those characteristics for which 
Khrushchev denounced Stalin and which have 
been associated with other despots affected by 
their own power. Mao’s conduct of Party and 
state affairs has been highly arbitrary and 
irregular. Politburo and Central Committee 
meetings are, as in the Soviet Union, convened 
secretly; sometimes decisions arc announced as 
Mao’s, sometimes as those of the Central Com¬ 
mittee. Frequently the state structure is by¬ 
passed altogether. In the wake of Khrushchev’s 
secret speech, for example, Mao called a special 
enlarged meeting of the Politburo in April 1956, 
to which he delivered a speech which was pub¬ 
lished in revised form only after two years. Mao’s 
directives at that time formed the basis for Liu 
Shao-ch’i’s report to the Eighth Party Congress 
in September 1956, but this fact was not revealed 
until Liu’s speech to the Second Session of the 
Congress in May 1958. Like Stalin, Mao leads 
an irregular life, sometimes working late into 
the night and sleeping in the morning, making 
demands on his colleagues at strange hours. 

P ROBABLY the factor of most importance in 
understanding the reality behind the myth 
of Mao Tsc-tung to-day is the impact power and 
the cult of the individual have had on the man 
himself during the last ten years of growing 
control over the Chinese masses. The Hunanesc 
peasant has been surrounded with increasing 
grandeur and pomp. The mammoth parades 
staged before him as he stands in the central 
position on the Gate of Heavenly Peace in 
Peiping amidst visiting foreign dignitaries arc 
calculated to convince him as well as others of 
his greatness. Chang Kuo-t’ao reports that even 
in the Yenan days^ Mao had tremendous conceit. 
Mao’s successes since then have obviously not 
diminished his self-esteem. The Chairman is 
reported as being an avid reader of the People's 
Daily which contains most of the outstanding 


pieces in his praise. During ^ “ffurtdied 
Flowers” period he was criticised for aurrounii* 
ing himself with only those who pleased hiw. 
One of Mao’s greatest flatterers, frequently 
photographed with him, is Kuo Mo-jo, who has 
called Mao the “sun of the human race.” Kuo 
is given important international assignments 
and has been made head of the Academy of 
Sciences. Madame Sun Yat-sen, who, like Kuo 
Mo-jo, was one of Stalin’s most eloquent 
admirers in China, is another of Mao’s impor¬ 
tant non-Party flatterers. She has been made one 
of the two Vice-Chairmen of the Peiping 
regime. 

The eroding influence of the cult built around 
him and Mao’s own growing conceit arc seen 
in his increasing intolerance of any criticism or 
questioning of his views. This is in turn re¬ 
flected in the extreme sensitivity of his regime 
to any uncomplimentary remarks or actions out¬ 
side of China. Chou Ching-wen tells of being 
present at a meeting in the Huai-jen Hall in 
Peiping in the summer of 1953 when Liang Shu- 
ming, a member of the Democratic League and 
one of China’s leaders in rural reform, spoke of 
the comparatively heavy burden of the peasants 
compared with the workers in China. Mao 
seemed displeased. Following an intermission, 
Chou En-lai began to abuse Liang who had 
apparently touched on a field where Mao felt 
himself alone qualified to speak. Liang asked 
Mao for permission to speak for ten more 
minutes. Chou Ching-wen’s account of the inci¬ 
dent continues: 

He had barely spoken a few words when Mao 
Tsc-tung could no longer control himself. Placing 
a microphone before him, Mao proceeded to 
engage in a verbal battle with Liang. 

Mao said: “You may think yourself very pretty, 
prettier than such famed beauties as Hsi Shih and 
Yang Kuei-fei. But I think you arc a skunk.” 

Liang was dumbfounded. He could not con¬ 
tinue his speech. At the same time the atmosphere 
in the assembly became more tense. 

Pointing at Liang, Mao continued; “The 
Taiwan Radio praised you as a man of integrity 
and determination. I think you smell rotten, 
rotten to the very core of your bones.” 

Standing at the rostrum, Liang looked as if 
lightning had just struck without any warning. 
He could not understand what had made Chair¬ 
man Mao so very angry. He made a gesture to 
continue his speech; but now roars from the 
audience overtook him. 

It is not surprising that a nation-wide campaign 
against Liang Shu-ming as an “enemy of the 
people’’ was subsequently launched. The “right- 
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ists” who, following the ‘‘Hundred Flowers" 
period, were punished most severely or de¬ 
nounced most vehemently were those whose 
criticisms had included mention of Chairman 
Mao or had been directed against policies with 
which he was most intimately associated. Once 
Tito’s Yugoslavia had questioned the wisdom of 
Mao and some of his policies, the Chinese Com¬ 
munists far surpassed their Soviet colleagues in 
a campaign of vituperation against that country’s 
leadership. It is worth noting that in the spring 
of 1959 following reports that tomatoes had been 
hurled at Mao’s portrait in India and the publi¬ 
cation in Indian newspapers of cartoons con¬ 
sidered highly insulting to the Chinese leader, 
Peiping’s denunciation of the Indian “expansion¬ 
ists” was stepped up appreciably. The New 
China News Agency reported that the Chinese 
people’s “wrath has flared up like wildfire.” 

The director of the Union Research Institute 
in Hong Kong, a competent and reputable 
organisation that follows developments on the 
Chinese mainland, reported on December 23rd, 
1959, that “In spite of the fact that people are 
bored with the continued worshipping of Mao, 
particularly after the establishment of the 
‘people’s communes,’ yet the old man’s conceit 
and the leader cult still grow.” Former col¬ 
leagues list as another example of Mao’s conceit 
his calling of frequent conferences at which he 
talks for hours at a time. They point out that 
Mao is ill at ease when standing before a large 
gathering, but that when seated at a conference 
table where he can chain-smoke, he will rattle 
on interminably. After Mao became Chairman 
of the People’s Republic in September 1954, he 
called sixteen meetings of the Supreme State 
Conference, an ill-defined body whose make-up 
is, according to the Constitution, at the discretion 
of the Chairman. At these meetings Chairman 
Mao was usually reported to have given “an 
incisive analysis of the domestic and interna¬ 
tional situation.” Chou Ching-wen tells of 
attending one such meeting in the fall of 1956 
when Mao rambled on for more than four hours. 
Despite his stepping down from his formal state 
position in 1959, Mao still calls meetings that 
include non-Party intellectuals and lectures to 
them. NCNA reported, for example, that on 
September 15th, 1959, Mao called a raectmg 
and “made an important statement.” 

Mao’s apparent dislike for addressing large 
formal gatherings and the great demands on 
his time and energy in connection with constant 
minor ceremonies he ptobably regarded as un- 
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worthy'^ his |ceattiesattuiy help tQ:’i»qp{ab his 
1959 decision to devote his attention to tdeo- 
logy and Party affairs, 'niose who ate Increas¬ 
ingly enamoured of their own words and wisdom 
usually give less attention to the organisation 
and logical presentation of their remarks. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that many of Mao’s 
recent rambling speeches have not been repro¬ 
duced and others have been printed only after 
laborious editing sometimes more than a year 
later. Evidently the Chinese leader is more 
coherent on some days than on others. There 
were reports that much of Mao’s lengthy speech 
at the meeting of the Communist Party leaders 
during the fortieth anniversary celebrations in 
Moscow in 1957 was highly incoherent and could 
not be understood by any of his listeners. 
Refugee Chinese intellectuals state that Mao’s 
lengthy ramblings at the conferences he calls 
have tended to become more disjointed. 

I N HIS 1956 secret speech Khrushchev de¬ 
scribed a Stalin corrupted and made sick by 
his own power and vanity, “a distrustful man, 
sickly suspicious." Behind the facade an artificial 
image created by the' cult of Mao a reality 
emerges from recent sources and from an analy¬ 
sis of the course of developments in China 
bearing too close a resemblance to Stalin for any¬ 
one’s comfort. The Canadian Stevenson feels 
that Mao’s speech on “contradictions,” published 
for the first time on June i8th, 1957, “reveals a 
man feeding upon his own suspicions, convinced 
that he can correctly distinguish between good 
and evil, and determined to protect The People 
against wicked plots.” Chou Ching-wen states 
his conclusion rather more bluntly: “The cult of 
the individual deranged Stalin, in China it has 
deranged Mao Tse-tung.” Among many of his 
former Chinese associates Mao Tse-tung is 
described as “more Stalinist than Stalin." 

Mao’s career has many instructive parallels 
in Chinese history. The First Ch'in Emperor, to 
name one, united China for the first time in 
221 B.c. He achieved this feat after fighting for 
more than twenty-five years subsequent to be¬ 
coming head of his state in 247 b.c. His name is 
a synonym for despotic oppression and known 
to all Chinese. Historians have described his 
trends towards suspicion and abnormality after 
the ultimate victory. His military unification of 
China, following centuries of warfare and dis¬ 
order, seemed to him and to his supporters prac¬ 
tically superhuman. It was he who burned books 
and executed scholars who disagreed with his 
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bk o 9 fB aetaotj Wd oonstructed that greatest 
of all tnoaumrats to despotism, the Great Wall. 
This straoge aod awe'inspiring emperor, sur¬ 
rounded by flatterers, was almost completely 
given to his megalomania when death seized 
him in the eleventh year of his reign. Again, 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, leader of the Taiping 
Rebellion (1850-64), which Mao considers a fore¬ 
runner of his regime, began to exhibit serious 
mental incompetence after he had proclaimed 
himself Heavenly King. 

Certainly there is reason for Mao Tse-tung, a 
Hunan peasant who had never been outside his 
country before he .came to power, to be im¬ 
pressed with some of the wonders modern 
science has been able to achieve in a China that 
has been unified and pacified under his rule. But 
it is also possible that he accepts his followers’ 
claims that developments in China are due to 
his wisdom, that his words are inspired and 
sacred. As the editor of the Hong Kong China 
News Analysis points out: 

It is not unheard of in history that an absolute 
ruler should get mentally lost in the maze of his 
own glory and power and begin to show megalo¬ 
maniac ideas., demanding the impossible, destroy¬ 
ing enemies'and supposed enemies mercilessly, 
recognising one mind and one will only—his 
own. 


Some Implications 

G iven the mental illness and breakdown 
that has so often accompanied totalitarian 
power, one obvious implication of the now full¬ 
blown cult of Mao Tse-tung is that his colleagues 
and people, his allies, and the whole outside 
world must contemplate dealing with a man 
who has been rendered mentally incapable of 
balanced judgment. Many of the recent Chinese 
policies and programmes make sense only when 
viewed within the framework of Mao’s limita¬ 
tions. The Chinese leader, like ambitious em¬ 
perors before him, is convinced on the basis of 
his experience and by some of the vast labour 
projects that his regime has carried out, that if 
the masses are mobilised, anything can be 
accompli^ed. NCNA reported on September 
30th, 1(959, that having witnessed the “tremen¬ 
dous energy of the masses” during an inspection 
trip of flte provinces along the Yangtze, Chair¬ 
man Mao stated his conviction, “All tasks can 
be accomplished on this foundation." 
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Mao's fai& in simple fc^iila of mobilis* 
ing die masses helps to explain the backya^ 
iron furnaces and the organisation of the 
people’s communes daring the year of die 
“Great Leap Forward,” 1958, Chairman Mao 
was given credit for inventing the primitive 
method of producing iron. Although this pro¬ 
ject proved to be a prodigious and heart-rending 
waste of labour and materials and the rtfgime 
was compelled to acknowledge in August 1959, 
that most of the iron thus produced was of little 
value, Mao’s infallibility had to be maintained. 
His critics were denounced as “right oppor¬ 
tunists,” and in October that year Chou £n-lai 
Slated that the small blast furnaces would be 
continued. The same faith that regimentation 
could accomplish anything was undoubtedly a 
major reason behind the organisation of the 
people’s communes which Khrushchev is re¬ 
ported to have labelled "reactionary.” With 
regard to these two mass movements carried on 
at the behest of Chairman Mao, one veteran 
diplomat is quoted as saying, “I feel someone 
has got into the national control cabin and is 
madly pulling all the levers,” 

The supreme self-assurance and the ambitions 
of the Chinese despot who has become con¬ 
vinced that he can do no wrong and that his 
slogans are universally applicable truths may also 
explain some of his difficulties with his Soviet 
allies. The Canadian reporter Gerald Clark who 
was in China in 1958 states that in their conver¬ 
sations with diplomats the Russians “give the 
impression that they do not understand Chinese 
moves any more than do non-Communists.” 
Mao has, for example, attempted repeatedly to 
restore tough Stalin-type discipline to the inter¬ 
national Communist movement. At the time of 
the fortieth anniversary celebrations in Moscow, 
Mao’s insistence on strengthening the declara¬ 
tion of the Communist countries by the re¬ 
affirmation of subordination to Moscow pre¬ 
vented Yugoslavia from signing, although Tito’s 
Party had agreed to an earlier milder statement 
proposed by Moscow. Mao was reported en¬ 
raged almost to the point of hysteria, insisting 
that the Yugoslav comrades had to sign the 
declaration. Since that time, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party has stepped up its activities among 
Communist parties in underdeveloped areas, 
sometimes to the embarrassment of their Soviet 
allies. 

Mao’s conceit and sense of mission is also 
linked with nationalistic pride as ruler of China. 
Just as representatives of the Chinese emperors 
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formerly concealed unpleasant facts in their 
reports to the throne, it is possible that Mao was 
not informed of the hostility of the Tibetans to 
his rule and actually believed that they welcomed 
his “liberation" and guidance. But once his rule 
was challenged in an area of traditional Chinese 
suzerainty, the imperial wrath was great, and 
any outside interest in the fate of the Tibetans 
was vigorously denounced. Mao’s vanity and 
sense of destiny for China and the parallel with 
Stalin’s ambitions for “holy Russia” arc bound 
to cause some worry. The Indian demographer 
Sripati Chandrasekhar, for instance, noted with 
worry in one of his articles: 

But Chairman Mao Tse-tung, writing some 
twenty years ago (1939), pointed out: “In defeat¬ 
ing China in war, the imperialist powers have 
taken away many Chinese dependent states and 
a part of her territories. Japan took Korea, Taiwan 
and the Ryu-kyu Islands, the Pescadores, Port 
Arthur; England seized Burma, Bhutan, Nepal, 
and Hong Kong; France occupied Annam and 
even an insignificant country like Portugal took 
Macao. 

Such writings by Mao and their elevation to 
canonical status with memorisation and constant 
quotation also pose problems for his colleagues 
in China and for the outside world. Chinese 
leaders can hardly, while Mao is alive and the 
object of such adulation, advocate policies which 
arc heretical. On the matter of the Chinese popu¬ 
lation problem. Chairman Mao has repeatedly 
asserted that “a large population is a good 
thing.” In the rough and tumble rivalries of a 
totalitarian regime such statements will naturally 
be used against rivals who attempt to ignore 
them. Again, Mao’s enmity for the West and 
especially for the United States has been long- 
enduring; he has denounced the Western “im¬ 
perialists” as “paper tigers,” not to be feared. 
It is didicult, therefore, either for Mao’s ally 
Khrushchev or his better-educated comrades to 
advocate compromise over outstanding issues 
because of the formidable nature of United 
States power, especially in view of the fact that 
Mao has stated there can be no compromise with 
“imperialists.” 

A s china’s modern uniHcr convinced he 
^ has the only truth for China, Mao is 
bound to be deeply sensitive and emotional to 
the point of fixation about the continued exist¬ 
ence of his arch-rival Chiang Kai-shek on 
Taiwan. The continued existence of the Republic 
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the whole structure of tl» Mad cult just as surely 
as Trotsky while he was alive remained a chal¬ 
lenge to Stalin. It is possible that Khrushchev, 
aware that the United States is not a “paper 
tiger” and is firmly committed to the defence 
of Taiwan, has had to restrain the infallible 
Mao on more than one occasion. Chinese refugee 
leaders in Hong Kong did not miss the Chinese 
implications of Khrushchev’s constant stress 
during his United States tour of the necessity to 
accept the status ^wo'and statements about “two 
Germanys” having to be accepted because they 
have been in existence for ten years. As a Chinese 
national leader, Mao was bound to be jealous, 
and as an infallible despot bound to be suspicious 
of what was said at Camp David. Mao’s simpli¬ 
fied two-camp view of the world probably led 
him to believe that Khrushchev was a deviation- 
ist and that his own role in the service of Marxist 
purity was now even more important than ever. 
Mao’s regime has remained out of tune with 
Moscow. While the latter looked with some 
favour on President Eisenhower’s trip to many 
countries, including India at the close of 1959, 
Peiping denounced it us a “plot to aggravate 
tension.” 

Most of the implications of the cult of Mao 
Tse-tung arc only too clear on the basis of the 
world’s experience with Stalin, but one final one 
deserves attention. As Chang Kuo-t’ao points 
out, Mao "is a ‘military first’ man.” His career 
and power have been built primarily by military 
means. The Long March and subsequent long 
years of war reinforced his sense of destiny and 
conviction that the representatives of the out¬ 
worn “bourgeois and feudal classes” arc “paper 
tigers” without the will to fight. More than half 
his top associates are military men who share 
Mao’s conviction that the “central task and high¬ 
est form of revolution is to seize political power 
by force, to solve problems by war.” Though 
others prefer to talk of American policy, corrup¬ 
tion, or social ills in China, Mao himself 
attributes his victory over the Nationalists to 
military skill and the mobilisation of the masses. 

The Chinese leader has restored armed 
violence to Marxism with all its original crude¬ 
ness. According to Peiping in May 1958, the 
military writings of Chairman Mao were made 
part of the regular curriculum of the national 
military academy for the first time. The Chair¬ 
man’s military writings have been proclaimed 
the basis for the future development of Chinese 
Communist armed forces; they stress the relation 
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IH his PtoUtmt of'War and 
Strategy Mao wrote: 

Every Communist must nasp the truth: 
"Political power mows out ot the barrel of a 
gun.” Our princifue is that the Party commands 
the gun, and the gun will never be allowed to 
command the Party.... we can even say that 
the whole world can be rc-mouldcd only with 
the gun. As we arc advocates of the abolition 
of war, we do not desire war; but war can only 
be abolished through war—in order to get rid 
of the gun, we must first grasp it in our hand. 

Mao's militaristic bent and belief in the value of 
war for the attainment of Communist goals must 
stir serious misgivings among Soviet leaders. 
This may help to explain recent caution in Soviet 
aid to the Chinese Communists and Moscow’s 
failure to provide Mao with missiles and atomic 
weapons. 

The cult of the leader built around Mao 
Tse-tung, the great simplifier, is too portentous 
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to be passed over by any of the world’s leaders, 
or by his more knowledgeable and balanced 
Chinese colleagues. It is po^ible that his in» 
creasing physical and mental infirmity may 
facilitate his being eased to one side, but un¬ 
fortunately under the cult of the individual con¬ 
tests for power are usually decided in terms of 
who supports and pleases the leader most. The 
world is thus faced with a rapidly industrialising 
and increasingly powerful China directed by an 
inadequately informed and little-travelled despot 
who has long had a conviction of destiny and 
infallibility and whose cult may well drive him 
to an extreme megalomania. This prospect pro¬ 
bably causes greatest consternation among the 
Soviet colleagues whose ideology Mao Tse- 
tung claims to represent. They undoubtedly 
prefer to have their Hunanese peasant standard- 
bearer armed with a hoe rather than an atom 
bomb. 


“ Guido, r Vorrei . . 


If we could only get hold of a ship, Guido -- 

You and I, and Lapo— and if the wind 

Were pliant to our wishes (we’d have a wand!)— 

Then we could just pack in everything and go. 

And without worrying about storms, or snow. 

Or other sea-borne catastrophes, like fire; 

But, living perpetually in the one desire 

To stick close to each other, the desire would grow. 

Finally we’d use the wand to bring on board 
The ladies Vanna and Lagia, and the one 
Who generally can be found at Number Thirty. 

And if they showed the least signs of being bored 
We’d argue about love all day, then give them reason 
For being as happy as I know we’d be. 

Michael Fried 
From the Italian of Dante 
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Weizmann 

A Lecture at Rehovoth — By R. H. S. Crossman 


B y WHAT right do I, an English Gentile, 
claim to talk about Weizmann’s Zionist 
faith? My answer is that, in the course 
of this century, tne history of Great Britain and 
of the Jewish people has been tragically yet provi¬ 
dentially intertwined—and the man cniefly 
responsible for this was Chaim Weizmann. As 
for myself, I can claim expert knowledge neither 
of Zionism nor of the Middle East. My mind 
was empty, if not open, when I was pitched into 
the Palestine problem by Ernest Bevin’s decision 
to appoint me, in the autumn of 1945, one of 
the two British M.P.s on the Anglo-American 
Commission of Enquiry. Since Mr. Bevin was a 
careful man and was ho^ful that this Com¬ 
mission’s report would help his own plans for 
Palestine, it is not diflicult to conclude that I 
started our 120-day investigation without any 
bias in favour of Zionism. 

Looking back now, 1 can see that Mr. Bevin 
was playing for time; the main function of our 
Commission was to postpone for 120 days the 
very awkward decision that faced him. It was 
irritating to discover that I had taken part in a 
mere time-wasting operation, but I can m grate¬ 
ful to Ernest Bevin for two things. By sending 
me to Palestine, he made me first an observer 
and then a participant in the birth of a new 
nation, the most thrilling and probably the most 
useful episode in my political life. Secondly, it 
was he who unwittingly forged my only intimate 
fi'iendship with a CTcat statesman. It was thanks 
to Ernest Bevin mat I came to know Chaim 
Weizmann during the last, most tragic, and yet 
grandest episode of his career. 

When I consider the birth of Israel, therefore, 
my natural starting-point is the personality of 
Weizmann. I do not think of him as the first 
President of Israel—or, indeed, as an Israeli at 
all—but as the leader of international Jewry, the 
one great statesman thrown up by the Zionist 


movement since Hcrzl founded it. Unlike Moses, 
he died after he reached the Promised Land and 
his body lies here at Rehovoth. Yet spiritually he 
remained on Pisgah, the last of those who 
prophesied an Israel yet unborn. 

In considering Weizmann’s Zionism, it is 
natural for an Englishman to start with the 
letter he wrote as a boy of eleven to his school¬ 
master in Pinsk. Before I visited the Weizmann 
Archives, I had read a. translation of this letter, 
in which the text had been watered down at one 
vital point in order to soothe American suscepti¬ 
bilities. The more I study it, the more this letter 
fascinates me, and I spent a whole morning with 
the chief archivist, Mr. Boris Guricl, before we 
were able to agree that the following text, if in¬ 
elegant, is reasonably accurate. 

My teacher, my mentor, Schlomo Sohplovsky, 

I am sending you one of my ideas so that yon 
can sec about the Society of lovers of Zion and 
Jerusalem. How great and lofty was the idea 
which inspired our brother Jews to found this 
Society! Through it we can save our down¬ 
trodden and despondent brethren who are scat¬ 
tered in all corners of the world and have no 
place in which to pitch their tents. We arc being 
persecuted everywhere and the Jew is a burden 
on all people, and on all the Ungs of Europe 
generally and on the king of Russia in particular. 
Yet this may be the beginning of our redemp 
tion. We must therefore support this esteemed 
Society and wc must thank all the supporters of 
this Society, such as Dr. Yassinovsky and Dr. 
Pinsker and all who rallied underneath the flag 
of diis Society. But we must also thank two 
Jewish patriots, and they are Moshe Monte&re 
and Rothschild. Finally, we must thank this 
Society, because we are able to see what lies before 
us and the evil which threatens us. Therefore 
the obligation lies upon us to find some place 
of refuge. Because even in America, where know¬ 
ledge prct^ils, they will persecute u$ and in all 
the countries of Aorica and especially in the State 
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of Morocco" wUl penecun; oa aodi have no 
meny vpp° ui. So let ua ca^ our banner to 
Zion. Lk us return to our ori^al mother, on 
whose knees we were reared. For why should 
we expect macy from the kings of Europe, that 
they should, in their pity for us, give us a resting' 
place? In vain. All have decided that the Jew 
IS doomed to death, but England will have mercy 
on US, Nonetheless, let us turn to Zion. Jews, to 
Zion let us go. 

From me, your pupil, Chaim Weizmann. 

How did a boy of eleven, living in a remote 
village of the Pale, foresee all that? It is tempting 
for an Englishman to accept the letter as it 
stands, without seeking a rational explanation. 
Yet what looks like a miraculous prophecy is at 
least partially elucidated by a pass^e in Weiz- 
mannas autobiography. Trial and Error, In his 
first chapter, Weizmann describes his childhood 
at Motof, where his father was a "transportierer," 
who cut and hauled the timber and got it floated 
down the Vistula to Danzig. Next door lived 
Grandfather, and when Weizmann was five he 
went to live with him and listened, rapt, to the 
old man’s stories. 

I was particularly impressed by the visit of Sir 
Moses Montefiorc to Russia—one of his innumer¬ 
able journeys on behalf of his people. That par¬ 
ticular visit had taken place only a generation or 
so before my birth, but the story was already a 
legend. 

Indeed, Sir Muses Montefiore was himself, 
though then still living, already a legend. He was 
to live on until 1885 to the fabulous age of one 
hundred and one years. On the occasion of which 
my grandfather used to tell me, Sir Moses came 
to Vilna, one of the oldest and most illustrious 
Jewish settlements in Russia, and the Jews came 
out to welcome him, unharnessed the horses and 
dragged the carriage of Sir Moses in solemn pro¬ 
cession through the streets. 

This passage seems to me to explain but not to 
explain away the prophecy contained in the 
letter. Already by the age of eleven, Weizmann's 
thinking and emotions had taken on the Zionist 
pattern which, when fully developed, enabled 
him to negotiate the Balfour Declaration. What 
we see here, in fact, is not so much a prophecy 
as a childish anticipation of the grown man’s 
philosophy of life. Weizmatm’s Zionism was 
not rooted in Western, far less in British, ideas 
but in the life of the Russian Jews under Tsarist 
tyranny. Because, as a boy, he was at best a 
second-class citizen in the Russian State and at 
worst a victim of persecution, he grew up com¬ 
pletely, free from that double loyalty which so 
many of his Western Jewish contemporaries felt. 

A Jew forbidden to live outside the Pale and 
treated by the State as a foreign body could 
feel no Russian patriotism. His only patriotism 
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was a purely Jewish Mtriotisnii and the only 
country whiu he could call his own was the 
land to which, as he read every day m his Bible* 
the Jews were bound to return. 

For a Jew growing up in Briuin or America, 
Zionism is to-day a philanthropic cause. For the 
boy Weizmann at the end of me last century, it 
was the only hope. Already, writing to his school¬ 
master, he could talk quite naturally about 
Palestine as his National Home. Already, seeing 
the weakness of his own people, he could con¬ 
clude that the return to Zion would not take 
place without the assistance of a Great Power. 
But, with all the world, including the new power 
of America, apparently against them, what 
power would rescue the Jews? How natural that 
this little boy should think of the remote country 
from which Sir Moses Montefiore had come to 
relieve their distress I This is not the view of 
Great Britain which a boy brought up in an 
assimilated Western family would nave obwined. 
The idea of an island of freedom and chivalry, 
far away m the Atlantic, is precisely the kind 
of romantic notion which lightened the darkness 
of the Jewish Pale. 

S EVEN years later Weizmann made his first 
journey abroad. At the age of nineteen he 
found himself at the terrible school of Dr. 
Harness at Pfungstadt. He had already acmiired 
the inner core of his Zionist outlook: all his 
political and spiritual aspirations were centred 
on a physical and actual return of the Jewish 
people to Zion and the creation of a Jewish 
national state in Palestine. In Germany, how¬ 
ever, a new and important element was added. 
Weizmann arrived at Pfungstadt with a passion 
for Western science and a worship of Western 
freedom. Now tliis devotion to Western civilisa¬ 
tion was to be counter-balanced by a hatred for 
the assimilated Jew and, in particular, for the 
wealthy, super-patriotic German Jew. 

Pfungstadt was my introduction to one of the 
queerest chapters in Jewish history: that of the 
assimilated Jews of Germany, then in the high 
summer of their illusory security, and mightuy 
proud of it. ... I remember how, shortly after 
my arrival, one of the teachers a^ed me what 
nationality I was; and when 1 answered, "Ein 
Russischcr Jude" (a Russian Jew), he stared «t 
me, then went off into gales of laughter. He had 
never heard of such a thing. A German, yes. A 
Russian, yes. Judaism, yes. But a Russian Jew I 
Tliat was to him the height of the ridiculous.. . . 
Dr. Barness was completely assimilated, and 
desaibed himself as "a German of the Mosaic 
|x:r$uasion.” He took his Judaism to mean that 
in all respects save that of a Kligious ritual he 
was as German, in culture, background, and per¬ 
sonality, as any descendant of me Cerusd, . . . 
Even Dr. Bamess could not ignore the evidence 
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of Jew-hatred about him. But he regarded it aa 
the result of a slight misunderstaading. 

If some Germans were anti-scmiticalTy inclined, 
it was because they did not know the sterling 
qualities of the Jews, as exemplified in Dr. Barncss 
and his like. They had to lie told—that was all. 
A little enlightenment, judiciously applied, and 
anti-semitism would simply vanish. With all my 
youthful naivety I just could not stomach Dr. 
Barncss’ rather fatuous and .self-satisfied philo¬ 
sophy of anti-semitism; and though it was shared 
by all the teachers in the school, I did not yet 
suspect that it was a characteristic of most of 
German Jewry. ... At the time I only knew— 
when 1 began, with an increasing grasp of the 
language, to understand what he was talking 
about—that he caused me the acuiest discomfort. 
Without a philosophy of history or of anti¬ 
semitism, 1 felt clearly enough that Dr. Barncss 
was an intellectual coward and a toady. 

There was nothing contradictory or incon¬ 
sistent in combining a love of Western ideas with 
a contempt for Western assimilation. Anyone 
from Motol was bound to regard as a traitor the 
Frankfurter or Berliner who denied his Jewish¬ 
ness and sought to pretend that he was a Ger¬ 
man. What distinguished Weizmann from most 
of the other Russian Zionists was his recogni¬ 
tion that to create a Jewish nation in Palestine 
would involve something more than transplant¬ 
ing the Jew from the Pale and planking him 
down in Palestine, with all his narrow orthodoxy 
and blinkered outlook. The new Jewish nation, 
in Weizmann’s view, would combine all the 
vibrant Jewishness of family life in the Pale 
with the best of the scientific and democratic 
culture of the West. The aim of the true Zionist, 
therefore, must be not to assimilate himself to 
the Western democracies but to translate into 
Jewish national terms their science and their 
freedom. 

The fact that Weizmann combined a love of 
Western civilisation with a hatred of assimilation 
explains one puzzling aspect of his character, 
which struck me on my first meeting with him in 
Rehovoth. I was confronted with a personality 
who combined the fanaticism and power of 
Lenin with the sophisticated charm of Disraeli. 
Even more puzzling, here was a Jew who 
obviously preferred the company of British Gen¬ 
tiles to that of assimilated Jews. As I got to 
know him, it became ever clearer that we 
English were regarded as Goyim, for whom 
allowances must be made, whereas he never for¬ 
gave the shortcomings of the Jew—especially 
the German Jew—who should have known 
better. For, to Weizmann, every Jew was a 
potential Zionist, and those whose Jewish 
patriotism was qualified by any other national 
loyalty were to be pitied or despised. Certainly 
he was prepared to collect their money for the 


cause, but they could never earn his complete 
respect. Since very few Western Jews passed this 
test, it was natural enough that Weizmann 
should feel more at home with honest-to-God 
Englishmen, Americans, and Frenchmen. 


T he structure of Weizmann’s world out¬ 
look was completed at Geneva, where he 
taught chemistry and had his first clash with 
the kind of “progressive” thinkers who believe 
that die problem of anti-semitism can be 
disposed of by the bland assertion, “All men arc 
brothers.” This outlook was prevalent among 
the Russian students in Switzerland, most of 
whom were ardent members of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, then dominated by Lenin. One of 
the basic principles of Russian Social Democracy 
(and later of Russian Communism) was that 
there was no real difference between a black 
man and a white man or between a Jew and a 
Gentile. Such differences were part of the super¬ 
structure of bourgeois nationalism' and would 
disappear after the revolution. In Germany, 
Weizmann had acquired a radical contempt for 
the rich Jews who sought to assimilate them¬ 
selves to the Western Christian community. In 
Geneva, he acquired an* equally radical contempt 
for the Jewish intellectuals, who denied their 
real Jewishness for the sake of an abstract theory 
of world revolution. 

One of the stories which I made him repeat 
to me until I almost knew it by heart was the 
occasion at Berne when he challenged the 
Socialists who dominated the Russian student 
organisation to a debate on Zionism. In order 
to make sure of victory, these students had in¬ 
vited some of the most prominent Russian 
Social Democrats-in-exilc to speak. So fierce was 
the struggle that it was protracted for three 
days and two nights on end, until the Marxists 
could bring up their reinforcements from Berlin. 
In speech after speech they proved conclusively 
that Zionism was a vulgar bourgeois heresy, in¬ 
compatible with the principles of dialectical 
materialism, the doctrine of the class war, and 
the aim of the classless society. 

Owing to the numerus clausus imposed in 
Russian universities, a very large number of the 
students present were Jews, compelled to come 
West in order to graduate. For them the topic 
of debate was not abstract theory but an 
Existemjrage. Most of them were miserably 
poor, condemned to a life of second-class citizen¬ 
ship in a benighted and backward Tsarist 
Empire. All of them dreamed of a revolution, 
which would usher in a new world. But what 
kind of rewlution? Should they put aside all 
differences of colour, race, and nationality and 
join the oppressed proletariat in a world rcvolu- 
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don? That was the tremendous future presented 
to them by Lenin and Plekhanov and Axelrod. 
Or should they follow this tail, unknown lecturer 
in chemistry, who coolly informed them that 
the world revolurion was escapist nonsense^ the 
only way a Jew could achieve his own or his 
people’s freedom was by the return to Zion and 
the transformation of Palestine into a Jewish 
national state? 

When the debate ended, no vote was taken, 
but on the next day Weizmann was able to 
found the first student Zionist organisation in 
Switzerland. Among those he had converted was 
a handsome girl from Rostov on Don, who was 
also studying medicine and whom he helped by 
translating lectures into Russian. Vera, who later 
became his wife, had been brought up outside 
the Pale as a Russian rather than a Jew. Whereas 
Chaim was born into Zionism, she was a Zionist 
by intellectual conversion, a brand saved from 
the fire of assimilation by her fiance. 

The years at Geneva were the period when 
Weizmann’s philosophy (as distinct from his 
policies and programme) reached its full develop¬ 
ment. Nothing essential was added to it either 
when he settled in Britain or by his visits to 
Palestine. From now on he was a “concrete” 
revolutionary, set apart from the other Zionist 
politicians by his conscious dislike of what he 
contemptuously dismissed as “abstract inter¬ 
nationalism”—under which he condemned not 
only Eastern Marxism but Western Liberalism 
as well. Both outlooks he regarded as vitiated 
by a refusal to face the basic fact on which 
Zionism is founded—the essential unassimilablc 
Jewishness of the Jew and the hostility which 
this must arouse so long as the Jew lives in a 
foreign community. 

Anti-semitism, he used to say to me, is a 
bacillus, which every Gentile carries with him, 
wherever he goes and however often he denies 
it. Like other bacilli, it may remain quiescent 
and harmless for years. But, once the right con¬ 
ditions are created, the bacilli multiply and the 
epidemic breaks out. The condition for an out¬ 
break of overt anti-semitism in any nation is 
that the number of Jews should rise beyond the 
safety level of that particular nation. Hence the 
only radical cure for anti-semitism is the creation 
of the Jewish State. At our first meeting, which 
lasted most of the way through the night, Weiz¬ 
mann outlined this theory to me and asked me 
whether I was anti-semitic. When I said, “Of 
course,” I felt that our friendship had begun. 
For, if a Gentile denied his latent anti-semitism, 
Weizmann concluded that he must either be 
lying or, even worse, deceiving himself. In his 
view the only honest attitude for a Gentile to 
adopt was to admit his unconscious prejudice 
against Jews and to ensure that it did not in¬ 
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fluence his behaviour by consciously making 
allowances for it. 

B rowsing in the Rchovoth Archives, I 
have been more and more impressed by the 
radicalism of Weizmann’s outlook. Gradually, 
since he had died and my memory of him had 
begun to fade, I had begun to absorb the view, 
preached by so many important people, that 
Weiznaann was a bourgeois politician, who stood 
well Right-of<entre. There is some truth in this 
view, if we consider only his attitude to the 
British Empire. But this was not a central part 
of his philosophy, which remained rooted in the 
life or the Jewish masses, exiled from tlieir 
homeland and deprived of their nationhood. 
Here Weizmann was a radical, since he saw 
clearly that the creation of a Jewish nation in 
Palestine would require a social revolution that 
would completely transform the urban, com¬ 
mercial way of life forced on the Jews of the 
Diaspora. He was always prepared to accept any 
social policies, however extreme, if they could 
be shown to assist the settlement of Jews in 
Palestine. 

Another factor which strengthened the 
radicalism of his outlook was his rationalism 
and devotion to scientific method. Among a 
people which had only preserved its Jewishness 
by strict observance of religious traditions and 
religious ceremony, his rationalist contempt for 
every kind of superstition always struck me as 
very remarkable. At first I felt there was a con¬ 
tradiction between his delight in dancing the 
Hora and the delight he also took in baiting 
the Rabbis about \osher food. But later I came 
to realise the validity of his distinction between 
an ancient hygiene, now recognised as un¬ 
scientific, and a dance, which, though it appar¬ 
ently derives from Eastern Europe, still perfectly 
expresses the Jewish national character. Scientific 
Zionism, in his view, requires that the former, 
which is nothing but a taboo, should be stripped 
by derision of the awe with which it is sur¬ 
rounded, whereas the other must be lovingly 
preserved. 

Some writers have tried to separate Weiz¬ 
mann’s science from his Zionism and to treat 
him as a man with two separate careers and life 
interests. Actually his devotion to .science and 
to Zionism was a single passion, already fused 
during his period at Geneva into a single philo¬ 
sophy, which may be described either as scientific 
or as organic Zionism. I can best illustrate its 
main characteristic by describing the impression 
he made on me on the first occasion on which 
I met him face to face. It was in Jerusalem in 
1946, when he gave his testimony before the 
Anglo-American Qjmmission. One of the most 
controversial issues which our terms of reference 
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required us to investigate was Prendent 
Truman’s suggestbn that 100,000 survivors o£ 
the gas-chambers should immediately be granted 
certmeates of entry into Palestine. One of my 
American colleagues—Frank Buxton—put the 
question to him. “Now, Dr. Weizmann, could 

f ou get the 100,000 in within twelve months?” 

remember very distinedy what happened. 
Weizmann paused and thought. Then he said, 
“I’m not sure about twelve months, but certainly 
we could within one or two years.’’ 1 can still 
see the fury and perturbation on the faces of 
the Zionist delegadon sitting behind Weizmann. 
Here was their leader, showing doubt and hesi- 
tadon, when he should have answered straight¬ 
away, “Of course. At once. In twelve months 
we can do it.’’ 

Yet, when the Commission met that evening 
in private, we discovered that the one fact that 
stuck out of all that day’s tesdmony was this 
remark of Weizmann’s. So far from weakening 
the Jewish position, it had impressed us all, 
because Weizmann was the first witness to show 
some scientific, objective doubt. Everyone else, 
Arab and Jew, had been cocksure and glib and, 
if they were uncertain of anything, felt a duty 
to suppress it. Only Weizmann was prepared to 
say, simply and openly, “I’m not quite sure.’’ 
And this example of Weizmann’s objectivity 
made us take the rest of his evidence, and that 
of the other Jews, far more seriously. 

Listening to Weizmann that day made me 
think of Thomas Masaryk—another danocratic 
revolurionary of the same generation and of the 
same calibre. He too combined what Weizmann 
used to describe as a “blinkered nationalism” 
with a scientific passion for truth. Indeed, he 
wrote a whole book in order to prove that the 
most popular nationalist Czechoslovak legend 
was based on a forgery. When some of his col¬ 
leagues complained that he was destroying their 
propaganda, he replied, “Truth is the only 
propaganda I believe in.” The authority of 
Chaim Weizmann as the leader of Jewry in 
exile was of the same kind as that of Thomas 
Masaryk in his struggle to liberate the Czecho¬ 
slovak people. Both men were democratic 
revolutionaries, in the strict sense of both words. 
They had a simple faith that freedom, truth, 
equality, and liberty are ideals which can only 
be realised when a people is free to rule itself 
freely; and they believed this without the com¬ 
plications and reservations of our times. For in 
their view the truth and the good of the com- 
muni^ were not merely compatible but essential 
to each other. It was this which made them both 
such balanced, serene personalities and enabled 
them to exert great authority over the move¬ 
ments they led without becoming autocrats or 
dictators. 


S ows come to the period w^ldt Mtbrally 
interests me ino8t>-«Weiziiuum'a long 
smourn in Britain, Whoever undertakes the 
official biography will have to hack his way 
through a jungle of legend before be writes these 
chapters. Woming in unnatural alliance, many 
of Weizmann’s mritish admirers and some of 
his bitterest Jewish enemies have cond>ined to 
assert that, by living in Britain, he became an 
anglicised member of Anglo-Jewry, agonisingly 
divided between his prime loyalty to Jewry and 
his secondary loyalty to the country whose pass¬ 
port he was so proucf to bear. I saw a good deal 
of Weizmann at a time when Anglo-Jcwish 
relations were at their worst and it is my con¬ 
sidered conclusion that this account of his rela¬ 
tionship to Britain is based on a complete mis¬ 
understanding. It is true that, when he actually 
set foot in the country of which he had written 
so romantically at the age of eleven, Weizmann 
was not disappointed. If a Jew had to live as a 
foreigner among a strange people, then England 
was the best country of exile in the-world. It is 
also true that he formed almost as strong a 
dislike for the wealthy, assimilated English Jews 
as he had for the German Jews, and treated 
them with a sardonic contempt, which he never 
displayed towards the English Gentile. What is 
not true is that he ever became sufficiendy 
anglicised to feel that conflict of loyalty which 
so worried his anti-Zionist opponents among 
British Jewry. 

Here again, as we saw in his schoolboy 
letter, the first beginnings foreshadowed clearly 
the shape of things to come. Before he finally 
setded in Manchester, Weizmann made a very 
brief visit to London. It occurred in 1904, the 
year after the sixth Congress, in which 'Theodor 
Herzl had read the famous letter from the 
British Government, signed by Lord Lansdowne, 
offering the Jews, as an alternative to Palesdne, 
an autonomous territory in what was then 
Uganda and is now Kenya. No final decision 
was taken, but the Congress was terribly divided 
and Weizmann was among those who chal¬ 
lenged the leadership as a Neinsager, It was in 
this capacity that he was sent to investigate the 
Uganda proposal. 

There were two episodes in this brief visit 
characterisdc of his whole future relationship 
with Britain. The first took place in the Foreign 
Office. Weizmann had been riven a letter of 
introduedon to Lord Percy brother of Lord 
Eustace Percy), who was then in charge of 
African affairs. 

Lord Percy was the first Enriish statesman I 
met. He was a man in the mitmle thirties, with 
the finely* chiselled features of his family, 
courteous and affable m manner, and obviously 
well informed. He asked me a great deal about 
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the ZiohUc moytst^t, and apteteed hottndleas 
aitonisfament that the Jewi thcwd e«er «o mdch 
as have considered the .Uganda proposal, which 
he regarded as iinpracd^l on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a denial of the Jewish rdigion. Him¬ 
self deeply religious, he was bewildered by the 
thought tnat Jews could even entertain the idea 
of any other country than Palestine as the centre 
of their revival, and he was delighted to hear 
from me that there were so many Jews who had 
categorically refused. He said: "If I were a Jew 
I would not give a halfpenny for this proposi¬ 
tion!” 

Weizmann’s previous experience had been 
limited to Russian, German, and Swiss official¬ 
dom. He was surprised and captivated by Lord 
Percy’s informality and candour. That an official 
representative of a Great Power, formally 
pledged to the Uganda policy, should advise him 
to turn it down seemed to him to prove that the 
spirit of old Sir Moses Montefiorc was as strong 
as ever. This episode roused in him that fond¬ 
ness for the British ruling class which, in the 
case of Lord Balfour, was to develop into an 
exquisitely balanced personal friendship. 

The second episode was a meeting with a very 
different kind of Englishman, Sir William Evans 
Gordon, M.P. This is how Weizmann described 
it. 

Sir William Cvans Gordon, father of the Aliens 
Bill, was generally regarded as responsible for all 
the difficulties placed in the way of Jewish immi¬ 
grants into England. The Aliens Bill in England 
and the movement which grew up around it 
were natural phenomena, however, which might 
have been foreseen. They were a repetition of a 
phenomenon only too familiar in our history. 
Whenever the quantity of Jews in any country 
reaches saturation point, that country reacts 
against it. The reaction cannot be looked upon 
as anti-semitism in the ordinary or vulgar sense 
of that word; it is a universal social and econo¬ 
mic concomitant of Jewish immigration, and we 
cannot shake it off. Sir William Evans Gordon 
had no particular anti-Jewish prejudices. I am 
fairly sure he would equally have opposed the 
mass influx of any other foreign element, but no 
other foreign element pressed for admission in 
such numbers. . . . Evans Gordon gave me some 
insight into the psychology of the settled citizen, 
and though my views of immigration were in 
sharp conflict with his, we discussed these prob¬ 
lems in a quite objective way. 

Such tolerance of a British "blimp” is all the 
more breathtaking against the following assess¬ 
ment of British Jewry. 

Zionism in England reflected the general criti¬ 
cal condition of the movement at its worst. At 
this time it was acquiring a peculiar saVour; it 
tended to be transformed into a rather low-grade 
Britidi patriotism—a British patriotism based on 


an imag^ary attachment to an imadtniry cenuttty 
which nobody had seen and nobody knew. 

When the young Weizmann talked to Lord ' 
Percy and Sir WilRam Evans Gordon, he knew 
not a word of English and was completely ignor-. 
ant of the British way of life. Yet wc can already 
observe, in his methods of handling these Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen, the two qualities which were 
later to serve him so well in negotiating the 
Balfour Declaration. He always had the knack 
of being courteous without seeming obsequious 
and he was able to do this without play-acting 
precisely because he always felt himself to be 
representing Jewry to a strange people, whose 
help he needed and whose foibles ne studied 
with a detached fascination. 

I N 1904 Dr. Weizmann and his young fianefr^, 
after many doubts and hesitations, decided 
to settle in Britain. He arrived, as wc have seen, 
with a deep suspicion of British Jewry and an 
almost dangcrou.sly open mind towards the rest 
of the British people. This open-mindedness 
made him an instantaneous succc.ss when he 
arrived in Manchester with an appointment as 
a lecturer in chemistry but still with no know¬ 
ledge of English. And that success deepened 
when his wire, having qualified for the second 
time, and in yet another language, as a doctor, 
became a British Medical Officer of Health. 

The mistake of most historians is hindsight— 
the interpretation of events in terms of a future 
unknown by the participants. How tempting it 
is, for example, to believe that one, at feast, of 
Weizmann’s motives in coming to England was 
an uncanny premonition that the British Govern¬ 
ment would one day hold the key to Palestine 
and that London, therefore, was where Zionism 
should make its headquarters I There is no evi¬ 
dence to support this view. The truth is that 
Weizmann went to Britain because Britain 
seemed to provide the best chance for him as 
an ambitious young chemist. Once he had 
settled in Manchester, he concentrated on his 
academic career and the famous talk with Bal¬ 
four, which occurred during the 1906 general 
election, was an isolated incident. Balfour found 
it fascinating, but I very much doubt whether 
Weizmann, at the time, thought it would lead 
to anything important. So far from anticipating 
the conditions which would lead to the Balfour 
Declaration, wc find him, on several occasions 
before 1914, considering the possibility of 
moving to Palestine—or even back to Germany. 
For though, in retrospect, he came to regatd his 
time at Manchester University as a happy com¬ 
radeship with Rutherford and Alexander, ihe 
fcalities were rather different. Despite his out¬ 
standing ability as a chemist, he was parsed over 
by his Professor, who, in 1^13, tor reasons 
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obviously tinged with anti-semitism, refused to 
support nis undoubted claim to a Professorship^ 
Wetzmann was so downcast by this gross in* 
justice that he seriously thought of going to 
^rlin, a decision from whicn he was only 
deflected by his wife, who blankly refused to 
give up her job as a Health Oflicer. 

Nor is there any contemporary evidence to 
suggest that in this period he revealed the states¬ 
manship he was later to show. Here, to remind 
us of the real man, is a passage from the recol¬ 
lections of Louis Lipsky, which describes him 
in 1913 at the Vienna Zionist Congress. 

Dr. Weizmann stood in the rear of the hall, 
where the caucuses were held, his eyes half closed, 
listening, rarely speaking. He was a shrewd 
debater, good at repartee, but there was no drive 
in him at Vienna. He seemed to be listening, to 
be waiting. There were no intimations of a 
coming world struggle. The first World War pro¬ 
jected Dr. Weizmann into the political field. 
There was no formal decision. He was drawn 
into the place which the official leadership should 
have taken, but was unable, by reason of the war, 
to take. Dr. Weizmann realised that it was to this 
fateful moment that he had looked forward from 
his early days in Switzerland when he read 
Daniel Dcronda, and so he became absorbed. The 
experience transformed him. He passed from the 
internal world of Zionism to the external world 
of politics. His public addresses in England now 
revealed a statesman’s approach to the Jewish 
problem. He was conscious of the world platform 
on which he stood. He now began to speak as if 
the great Jewish past were using him as its 
medium. He had banished the trivial and held 
firmly to the eternal. 

It was the first World War that made Weiz¬ 
mann great. For greatness, in a statesman, is not 
something intrinsic. To achieve it, a politician 
must have the good fortune to be presented with 
an opportunity which exactly matches all his 
qualities. Many could have bKome great if the 
opportunity had come their way; and there are 
even more nonentities who get the opportunity 
and fail. What made Weizmann great was that 
everything he had thought and done before 
World War I fitted him perfeedy for the 
moment which no one, including himself, had 
andcipated. Viewed in retrospect, the story looks 
providential and Weizmann’s conduct nas an 
appearance of foresight and of calculating 
shrewdness. What foresight, for example, before 
the war broke out, to nave proved himself a 
“good security risk” by quarrelling with the 
German Jews about the Haifa Technion! How 
shrewd, in 1914, to cut off all correspondence 
with the Zionists in Berlin, although iKrlin was 
still the headquarters of world Zionism I In fact, 
of coarse, th^ actions were not calculated and 
showed no foresight. Weizmann’s spontaneous 
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display of and-Germanism quite unwittingly en> 
abled the Bridsh security authorides to ckar him 
as a foreign resident who could be trusted to 
undertake secret work on explosives for the 
Admiralty, and so brought him into contact with 
Lloyd George. So, too, his hatred of Russian 
Tsarism, which, at the beginning of the war, 
was something of an embarrassment, helped him 
greatly at the dme when the Balfour Declara- 
don was being discussed. In 1917, after the 
Russian Revolution, British politicians were 
deeply impressed by the Russian Jew who for 
three years had told them they could not rely 
on the Tsar. , 

When the period of waidng was over, the 
opportunity came and fitted the man as closely 
as a glove. In 1917, owing to a completely un¬ 
foreseen concatenation of circumstances, this 
second-rank Zionist politician was able to take 
over the leadership of world Zionism and make 
a pact with the British Empire for a National 
Home in Palestine. I am pretty sure that, when 
the appointment with destiny came, Chaim 
Weizmann had no doubts or uncertainties. Un¬ 
like Churchill, he had not foreseen, far less 
planned, his moment of greatness. But when it 
came, he accepted it with the same kind of quiet 
confidence that Sir Winston felt when, in 1940, 
he was made Prime Minister and slept quietly 
(as he tells us in his War Memoirs) for the first 
time in years. 

W HAT were the motives that prompted the 
British Government to issue the Balfour 
Declaration? Weizmann himself has disposed of 
some of the sillier “explanations.” The silliest, 
perhaps, is the theory that Lloyd George was the 
prime mover and did it mainly as a reward for 
Weizmann’s services and in order to win over 
the American Jews. As Weizmann has pointed 
out, so far from winning them over, British sup¬ 
port for Zionism alienated wealthy American 
Jewry, as it alienated wealthy British Jewry. It 
would be more sensible to suggest that the 
British Government was wooing the support of 
the Russian Jews at this critical period of the 
Russian Revolution I Another school of historians 
tells us that the real motives were strategic: the 
British Government needed a stronghold north 
of the Suez Canal from which to secure com¬ 
munications with India. Again, Weizmann has 
exploded this fallacy by reminding us that, up 
to the very last moment, the British Government 
was extremely reluctant to take over the Palestine 
Mandate. Some far-sighted officials may have 
seen the strategic advantages of the Declaration, 
but these advantages were not the motive that 
prompted it. 

I have come to the conclusion that, as so often 
in politics, {he most envious explanation is the 
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neaiett to tbc truth. For slightly different 
reasons, Balfour, Lloyd George, and Milner all 
felt under an obligation, in the mothent of Allied 
victory, to do something for oppressed Jewry. 
It was the achievement of Weizmann to con¬ 
vince them that the one thing worth doing and 
the one thing which, under nis leadership, had 
now become practicable was the establishment of 
the National Home. Other motives—the strategic 
calculations, the influence on American Jewry, 
the effect on Russian Jewish morale—were, I 
believe, at most secondary factors. 

W HEN he was persuading Balfour, Lloyd 
George, and Milner to take this momen¬ 
tous step, how did Weizmann envisage his goal? 
Strangely enough, there is no answer to be 
found in the Archives at Rchovoth. Once or 
twice he had remarked to friends that the Jewish 
State ought to be rather like Switzerland. But 
in all his years as an active Zionist, Weizmann 
had never bothered to consider seriously the 
constitution, the party system, or the kind of 
democracy a Jewish nation would require. 

This refusal to consider hypothetical questions 
and political problems in the abstract was char¬ 
acteristic of Weizmann’s organic Zionism. 
Although he will be remembered as the creator 
of the Balfour Declaration, he had a deep scepti¬ 
cism about manifestos and formal declarations 
and was constantly chiding his followers for 
attaching to thein an undue importance. Hence 
we can say that it was an act of Weizmann’s 
deliberate policy that the construction of the 
Jewish State was undertaken without any blue¬ 
print or advance planning. For his belief was in 
action. He held that, once immigration began, 
the Jewish community in Palestine would begin 
to evolve spontaneously and organically its own 
social and political institutions. Those institu¬ 
tions could not be prefabricated by Zionist poli¬ 
ticians and planted ready-made in Palestine. 
They could only grow on the soil of Israel. So, 
too, no one could evolve a theory of Jewish 
democracy outside Palestine and tnen tell the 
Yishuv how to conduct their affairs. A genu¬ 
inely Jewish democracy could only emerge from 
the struggle of Jews living in their National 
Home. 

To-day Weizmann’s pragmatism may sound 
obvious and unoriginal. Yet until the mid-ip^os 
it was an attitude which had to be defended 
against the “Declarationists,” who said, “It’s no 
good sending people to Palestine unless you have 
worked out in advance what they are to do and 
puUished it in a Manifesto.’’ 

It has been suggested that Weizmann’s refusal 
to dieorise was something he had learnt from 
Britain. There is as little evidence for this view 
as there is for the suggestion that he learnt any¬ 


thing from British democracy. When f was rrad* 
ing m the Rehovoth Archives, I asked to be 
shown any references in Weizmann’s letters 
cither to British politics or to social condidons 
in Lancashire, where he lived for so many years. 
One single letter was found for me, in which he 
mendons to his wife the terribly sad look of the 
workers as they go into a factory. But that is all. 
When I learnt this, I couldn’t help contrasting 
Weizmann’s concentration on the plight of his 
own Jewish people with the attitude of another 
foreigner who lived for many ^ars in Man¬ 
chester, Friedrich Engels. Engels came to Lanca¬ 
shire as a cotton manufacturer but, as the colla¬ 
borator of Karl Mant, he concerned himself pas¬ 
sionately with the condition of the workers and, 
as we all know, the Marx-Engels analysis of 
class-war was worked out in terms of Lancashire. 
Weizmann had just as acute a mind and, when 
he was dealing with his own people, was just 
as interested in social conditions and social 
policies. But, unlike Marx and Engels, he did 
not feel moved by the condidon of the workers 
in Lancashire because they were not his workers 
and the problem was not his problem. Marx and 
Engels were self-conscious internationalists, who 
believed in the unity of the working class. He 
was a seif<onscious Jewish nationalist, who 
believed that the Jewish worker of the Diaspora 
was separated by his Jewishness from the workers 
around him. Tnat is why he conducted himself 
throughout his sojourn in Britain as a stranger 
and always refused to interfere or even to interest 
himself in British domestic politics, except in so 
far as they affected the Palestine question. The 
only obligadon he felt was to persuade British 
politicians of all parties to espouse the Jewish 
cause. 

T h I s indifference to British social condidons 
and detachment from British domesdc 
politics goes some way to explain the contradic¬ 
tion between his Radical role in Zionist politics 
and the acquiescent attitude he adopted towards 
British Im|)erialism. When Weizmann was 
handling problems of immigradon into Pales¬ 
tine, he was not shocked by any proposal, how¬ 
ever extreme it might appear, if it could be 
shown to assist in settlement on the land. Many 
Jewish leaders in the West—in particular, many 
wealthy donors—were appallcn by the idea of 
the Kibbutz and wrote collecdve settlements off 
as “rank Communism.’’ Weizmann, however, 
backed it enthusiastically because he saw in it a 
method of turning Jewish intellectuals into 
pioneers and thus breaking the urban com¬ 
mercial tradition of his people. His own life was 
too successful an example of private enterprise 
to give him much sympathy for orthodox State 
Socialism. But he accepted socialised agriculture, 
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at least as a temporary expedient, because, be 
rightly recognised that a method must be found 
for farming land on which no profit could bt: 
shown for many years. Land nationalisation was 
another concept which shocked sonae Jewish 
leaders. Once again, Weizraann accepted it as 
the best way of establishing the central land pur^ 
chasing authority essential at the time. 

He was equally unacademic when faced with 
the dispute between the trade unions, demand¬ 
ing that highly-paid Jewish labour must replace 
Arabs in the citrus groves, and the orange- 
growers, unwilling to sacrifice their profits to 
Socialist ideology. Here, once again, he judged 
the problem by the single standard: which solu¬ 
tion will help to build a Jewish nation? He saw 
that, if Jews were to be persuaded to accept the 
harsh life of the countryside, they could not be 
degraded to the standard of the Arab land- 
worker. Hence his readiness to back Ben Gurion 
and other labour leaders who preached the doc¬ 
trine that, whatever the cost, the State of Israel 
must be based not on Arab fcllahin but on Jew¬ 
ish manual labour, not on an impoverished 
peasantry but on a free trade union of agricul¬ 
tural workers. For Ben Gurion and his col¬ 
leagues in the Histadrut, this mystique was the 
core of their Zionism. For Weizmann it was 
only one of the many motifs to be used in inspir¬ 
ing Jews to build the Jewish State. Hence his 
comfortable certainty that, when the era of 
pioneering was over and prosperity achieved, 
everyone would be glad to sec the austerity and 
severity of the collective settlements disappear. 

On this point Weizmann’s pragmatism some¬ 
times brought him very near to an acceptance of 
the “white settler” mentality that has had such 
disastrous effects in Kenya and Algeria. As a 
Socialist, Ben Gurion saw that what was basic¬ 
ally wrong with the white setder in Africa was 
his refusal to do menial tasks and his determina¬ 
tion to be an overseer, not a worker. The greatest 
contribution, indeed, of Ben Gurion and his 
colleagues at this period was their refusal to 
accept the rather complacent bourgeois stan- 
darns of material comfort which Weizmann too 
easily assumed to be universal. One cannot in¬ 
spire the kind of devotion required to found a 
Kibbutz on a desolate hillside in Galilee or in 
the tropical heat of the Jordan valley by the 
kind of tolerant scepticism which Weizmann 
displayed towards the earnest doctrinal wrangles 
of the Kibbuumik^. But it is to Weizmann’s 
credit that, although he could not resist laughing 
at the hair-shirted puritanism of these earnest 
Socialists, he saw that they were doing an essen- 
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tial jol) and always ^cked agiuOH their 
critics. 

Where Weizmann ceaKd to be either radical 
or even sceptical was in hU atdtude to 
British Empire. Here the criti<^, questing mind, 
ready to consider every proposal, however 
extreme, was disconcertingly acquiescent. Weiz¬ 
mann accepted almost without quesOon the 
virtues of tM Empire and assumed that one of 
the tasks of the Jewish nation would be to pro¬ 
tect Britain's Imperial interests on the Suez 
Canal. Only the hard and bitter events of the 
1930$ drove him, against his deepest inclination, 
into opposition to Bdtain. 

The Key to this apparent contradiction lies, 
once again, in Weizmann’s pragmatic statesman¬ 
ship. In that schoolboy letter at the age of eleven, 
he had argued that the Jews must have the pro¬ 
tection of a Great Power. Now he adwd, 
“Whatever revolutionary methods 1 adopt in 
getting the Jews into Palestine, I can’t do it 
without the support of Great Britain. And if I 
want British support. I’ve got to win the confi¬ 
dence of the British Government. I’ve got to take 
the ruling class at its face value. I’ve got to put 
the best interpretations on everything it says. 
Because, if I don’t, where am I?” In retrospect, 
this attitude may be condemned as opportunist. 
But I believe it was die only conceivable way, 
first, of obtaining the Balfour Declaration from 
the wartime Coalition and then, after the war, 
of persuading a reluctant British Government 
to accept the Mandate and create a British Pro¬ 
tectorate for the embryonic Jewish State. 

T h £ fact that he refused to criticise British 
Imperial policy did not mean that Weiz¬ 
mann was blind to the difficulties and the 
dangers of relying on British Governments. On 
the contrary, he showed remarkable foresight in 
andcipating the problems which the Mandate 
would bring. Here, for example, is a letter which 
Weizmann wrote but never sent to Winston 
Churchill. After he had finished it he was 
advised it was better not to write quite so frankly 
to an Englishman. So diere it lies in the 
Rehovoth Archives, unsent and (undl now) un¬ 
published. The date is July 1921, six weeks after 
the May pogrom—the first of the troubles which 
were to destroy the Mandate. An Arafi delega¬ 
tion was about to arrive in London and Weiz¬ 
mann was anxious lest the Colonial Secretary 
should succumb to the pressure of bis officials 
and repudiate the Balfour Declaration. The 
whole letter is too long to reproduce, but here 
are the most arresting passages.* 

Dear Mr. Ckurehilt, 

... I Ihould not be writing to you now if 
I did not believe that there was a natom alliance, 
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dbiaiMt aoi ktentky o£ interett, between Ziomsm 
iaa 4 .£nglaiiid in Paletuoe.... Oiirthe other hand, 
there are some amongst us who are be^oing 
to reproach me for what I think you wiu count 
as a virtue in a British subject. Iney say: "The 
alliance with Ckeat Britain on which you lean is 
piercing your hand. Creat Britain usra Zionism 
to connrm the position won in Palestine by its 
arms; but, that moral position won. it now scorns 
the Agrees by which it ascended to it, and is 
about to throw you and your ladder down." This 
sort of reproach touches in a very sore place, for 
I have regretfully to admit tliat recent British 
policy in Palestine has been disappointing. . . . 

The best beginning of ray complaint against 
present policy in Palestine is in the speech of Sir 
Herbert Samuel on June 3fd of this year. What 
the Balfour promise meant, Sir Herbert said, was 
that some among the Jews, "within the limits 
that are fixed by the numbers and interests of the 
present population, should come to Palestine in 
order to help by their resources and efforts to 
develop the country to the advantage of all it.s 
inhabitants." I can attach no meaning to these 
words but this, that the Jewish National Horae 
of the war-promise has now in peace-time been 
transformed into an Arab nation.!! home. . . . 

And, as though this injury were not enough 
in itself, its hurt is increased by the occasion on 
which it is inflicted. I do not want to exaggerate 
the stories of Arab outrages on Jews, but I have 
always dcared that as litue as po.ssibk should be 
said about them. After ail, things just as bad 
occur in Egypt and India, and nothing is said. 
What is peculiar to Palestine is that these out¬ 
rages should actually be used as propaganda 
against the victims and chat Jews in Palesiinc 
should be beaten, as it were, with their own 
crutches, I cannot understand it except in the 
theory of an anti-Zionist kink in some official 
minds. Jews who came to Palestine on the 
strength of a British promise and a Mandate, are 
made the objects of brutal attacks by the Arabs, 
and the Government intends to propitiate the 
Arabs, prohibits the immigration of Jews for a 
season, and whittles down me Balfour promise to 
nothing. ... I have been blamed for saying that 
what we want is a state in Palestine that is Jewish, 
as England is English. I will so far amend that 
as to say that we want a Palestine that is Jevtrish 
in the sense that Great Britain is English, but 
that is the irreducible bed-rock of our demands. 
It is not perhaps so much the fault of the tiigh 
Conunissioncr having made his speech of June 
3rd. The trouble lies deeper (if I may say so). The 
conditions for his becoming an effectual manag¬ 
ing trustee of the British and Zionist interests 
have not been created. Me was given the trust 
estate with encumbrances which tied the hands 
of Sir Herbert Samuel or of anyone not endowed 
with toMt than ordinary stren^ and resolution. 

Let me explain in more detail what these en- 
cuadMwnao were. The first was a very imperil 
sympathy between the nulitary admituatration 
ukJ the Zbaiati. . . . The same ientixirdination 
Of I may ao call iO was reproduced io the civil 


administration. You yourself have s^d that lune^ 
tenths of the o^als in Ptdelti&e are compietiriy 
out of sympathy with Zionim. Whose fault was 
that? . . . The Governmeiit thought that th(^ 
had done their whole duty by appointing Sir 
Herbert Samuel. But even if he had Men stronger 
than he is, he would still have been powokss 
to discharge his duty with nine-tenths of bis 
officials opposed to Zionism. We are reproached 
for not establishing better relations with the 
Arabs of Palestine. How was that possible with 
the balance between us oscillating and with the 
Government on the Hill speaking one polkw and 
the Government in the Plain acting another? This 
oscillation was an invitation to the Arabs to be 
restive in the hope that they might further disturb- 
tlic balance in their own favour. They were not 
discouraged in Palestine; they have even been 
encouraged by prominent men in England and 
in Palestine m their policy of i^poation and 
obstruction. A hero at Government House might 
perhaps have established equilibrium. But I can¬ 
not bring myself to censure Sir Herbert Samuel 
for not being a superman and carrying off the 
gates of Gaza on his own back. 1 realise only too 
acutely how manifold and world-wide the distrac¬ 
tions of the Government have been. Since the 
peace, devolution of a sort may well have seemed 
the only way out; but this devolution was on a 
foundation of sand. 

Sir Herbert Samuel’s encumbrances became 
greater, for presently he found himself hampered 
too by the anti-waste agitation and by the tradi¬ 
tional doubts of Liberalism over anything that 
might by any stretch of the imagination seem to 
savour of Imperial adventure. ... On the accusa¬ 
tion of waste, may I be allowed to offer some 
considerations. It is a charge that I fc^ very 
keenly because the vulgar idea of Jews is that 
they arc all millionaires and the suggestion that 
^cy are battening on the poor British taxpayer 
is very damaging. Believe me, the chief support 
to Zionism comes not from the riclt but mxm 
the poor Jews who in many cases, by stinting 
tlicir bodily wants, sustain their ages^ald 
ideal. . . . 

The answer to the charge of waste is threefold. 
The stock objection to the acquisition of new 
rcsponsilrilitics is the speculative character of the 
economic development, the doubt whether thtire 
are the makings in the new country of a state 
that can stand by itself, and the fear of military 
commitments. In all these regards die situation 
in Palestine is exceptionally favouraUe. You are 
assured of the influx of a people in wluch 
patriotism is already formed and who would ieel 
them.sclvcs under a deep obligation to you. Y^u 
are working with an organisation which is pre¬ 
pared to take a great deal of the financial responsi¬ 
bility for the upbuilding of the country, and 
finally, if it is the cost of the garrison that appears 
too high, you could solve k, supposing that sdl 
else failed and yw cared for that so^ott, by 
arming and organising the Jewish coloniiu. Was 
a colonisation ever conducted under siwh fovour- 
able conditions? ... 
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Secondly, if there were no Palejtinc it would, 
I believe, be necessary to create one in the 
Imperial interest. It is a bastion to Ewpt. On the 
one side, the existence of a Jewish Palestine leaves 
you absolutely free to follow whatever policy may 
DC most convenient to you, and enables you, if 
you wished, to evacuate Egypt alioeethcr and to 
concentrate in the Canal Zone with your army 
based on Palestine. The real defence of Egypt 
against foreign enemies is at sea and on land in 
Palestine, and if one was paying three times as 
much on the military garrison of Palestine one 
would be purchasing three strategic advantages 
very cheaply. 

Lastly, you have set up a great Arab kingdom 
in Mesopotamia, but for all that you will have 
to rely in Palestine on the Jews for your loyal 
element. ... It is difficult to understand how 
one can build on Arab loyalty so near the vital 
communications across the Isthmus of Suez. All 
one has seen and heard of the Arab movement 
leads one to believe that it is anti-European. 

The Palestine-Zionist policy, far from being 
waste, becomes a necessary insurance that we 
quote to you at a lower rate than anyone else 
could dream of. . . . 

I write to beg of you not to throw away the 
substance for the shadow of strength, not to buy 
temporary accommodation at the cost of per¬ 
manent accession of strength and it might be (if 
the promise were not kept) at the price of 
honour, and, finally, to take a lesson from the 
Turks, who maintained order in Palestine with 
three men and a boy. Why? Because they knew 
their own minds, miserable as they were, and 
never suffered an ambiguity to infect their policy. 
You can do the same if you know your own 
minds and act on the awe that your settled will 
inspires everywhere in the world. . . . 

This letter proves that Weizmann was not, 
as some of his adversaries pretended, without 
comprehension of British weaknesses. He un¬ 
derstood Britain better than some of his critics, 
but he also knew that he had to trust us and 
acquiesce in our Imperial powers. This involved 
an inconsistency in his values and a quire arti¬ 
ficial division in his mind between the Jewish 
area, where he was critical and radical, and the 
British area, where he was conservative and 
acquiescent. But the fact is that only a man 
capable of this inconsistency could have obtained 
the Balfour Declaration. 

T he last feature of the false Weizmann 
legend that needs exploding is the accusa¬ 
tion that he was anglicised and that the attrac¬ 
tion he exerted in London was the result of his 
acquired British tastes and attitudes. The truth 
is the precise opposite. The attraction of Weiz- 
m^nn for the British was precisely that he was 
the most Jewish Jew we had met. He impressed 
us because he was not Western, because he was 
not assimilated, because he was utterly proud to 


be a Russian Jew from the Pale, because he had 
no feeling of double loyalty, because he knew 
only one patriotism, the love of a country that 
did not yet exist 

There remains the .charge that Weizmann was 
pro-British. If by this is meant that he subordi¬ 
nated the establishment of the Jewish State to 
the interests of the British Empire, I regard the 
accusation as completely unfounded. Indeed, 
most of our Arabists assert the precise opposite 
—that this crafty Jew persuaded Balfour, 
Milner, and Lloyd George to subordinate 
Britain’s Imperial interests to a Jewish cause 
which endangered Britain’s whole Middle 
Eastern position. Yet this does not dispose of 
the whole indictment. Weizmann, as we have 
seen, was enamoured of Britain, particularly 
of the British ruling class, by which, after 1917, 
for a period at least, he was treated as some¬ 
thing of a lion. It is never easy to dislike people 
who arc enraptured by your personality, and 
when this unknown Jew from Motol found 
that Balfour, Milner, Lloyd George, Salisbury, 
and many other great and mighty rdlers of the 
British Empire had fallen under his spell, he 
not unnaturally regarded them as good people, 
who were basically to be trusted. Nevertheless, 
it is not my impression that, in any of his count¬ 
less diplomatic dealings with successive Govern¬ 
ments, Weizmann let the British off lightly. 
Particularly in the 1930s, lesser men might have 
given up hope of persuading either the officials 
or the politicians to fulfil a promise whose con¬ 
sequences were in such stark contrast to those 
expected. I can think of no occasion on which 
Weizmann was guilty of appeasement in his 
relations with Britain. If he yielded, as he fre¬ 
quently did, to jorce majeure, he did so only 
after having ensured, by extremely competent 
lobbying, the maximum parliamentary obstruc¬ 
tion! No man knew better than he the art of 
using the conscience and ambition of British 
politicians (including, perhaps, of the author) 
in the interests of the Jewish State. 

A personal anecdote will help to illustrate this 
point. In 1948, during the last phase of indepen¬ 
dence, I was staying at Rchovoth with Weiz¬ 
mann and a large reception was given in my 
honour. At one point a gushing woman pushed 
towards me and said, ‘‘I must introduce our 
Commander-in-Chief, Yigal Yadin, to our pro- 
Jewish guest, Mr. Crossman,” For the first time 
I looked into the big, quizzical eyes of the 
archxologist turned soldier and wondered what 
he would say. "Mr. Crossman is not pro-Jewish,” 
he remarked, “but pro-British. After all, he 
was the prime author of the Anglo-American 
Commission’s Report and I reffiember that, 
when we wer» discussing our attitude to it, Dr. 
Weizmann remarked on thfc ruthlessness of 
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soipe English politicians. This Report,’ he told 
us angrily, “was nicely calculated to concede 
the minimum to the Jews in order to obtain 
their acquiescence.’ ” I can remember that the 
throng around me seemed to melt uncomfort¬ 
ably away and I was left with Yadin smiling 
at me and, behind him, the sardonic face of 
Weizmann, who had overheard the conversa¬ 
tion. 

What is true, however, is that Weizmann in¬ 
creasingly believed in the mutual value of the 
Anglo-Jcwish association. There is no evidence 
that any such idea had entered his head either 
when he arrived in England or in 1906, during 
his first talk to Balfour. At that time he was 
appealing purely and simply to British gener¬ 
osity. But during the negotiations before the 
Balfour Declaration there began to develop in 
his mind a sense that destiny had united the 
fate of the British and the Jewish people. And 
this article of faith was then confirmed by all 
kinds of strategic and economic arguments. We 
have already seen in the draft letter which he 
never sent to Winston Churchill an illustration 
of this aspect of Weizmann’s Zionism. As the 
new settlers began to pour in, his conviction 
grew that Britain needed a reliable democratic 
ally in the Middle East and that only a Jewish 
community, rooted in the soil of us ancient 
homeland, could provide it. 

But the mos^ powerful argument in Weiz¬ 
mann’s mind for the British connection was 
that any other connection would have been far 
worse for the Jews. No one could deny that the 
creation of a National Home requircu the pro¬ 
tection of a Great Power. And, if that Great 
Power were not Britain, who else was available.? 
At one time, before President Wilson had been 
repudiated by Congress, there seemed to be a 
chance that the Americans would consent to 
hold the Mandate. Weizmann was always 
opposed to the idea, and the troubles of 1945 to 
1948 never shook this view. I remember dis¬ 
cussing with him the appalling incident when 
two British sergeants, who had been taken as 
hostages, were hanged in reprisal for the execu¬ 
tion of two Irgun terrorists. What made the 
Irgun's revenge more terrible was the attach¬ 
ment of a booby trap to the body of one of the 
sergeants, which killed one of the men who tried 
to cut it down. The photograph on the front 
page of most of the popular British newspapers 
on the day after the crime was one of the most 
terrible I have ever seen. Weizmann’s com¬ 
ment was characteristic. “If the sergeants had 
been American and not British,’’ he observed 
to me, “we should have had pogroms in New 
York and Chicago. Bevin may be terrible, but 
the American Army would have behaved far 
worse than yours.” 


I shall have something more to say on this 
theme, but here I am only concerned to analyse 
the character and extent of Weizmann’s pro* 
Britishness. It conuined three elements; First, 
a rational recognition that, since Britain was the 
Mandatory, any responsible Jewish leader must 
conform the development of the National Home 
to British requirements, at least until it was 
strong enough to fend for itself. Secondly, a 
gratitude to the country which had accepted him 
as a foreigner and the liberalism of whose ruling 
classes he savoured with, especial pleasure. 
Thirdly, an instinct, first felt by a schoolboy and 
later fully developed by a statesman, that the 
destinies of the two people were linked to¬ 
gether, in the sense that they required the same 
kind of world and the same kind of balance of 
power in order to secure their freedoms. 

Was this view shared by British politicians? 
Probably, in the case of the authors of the Bal¬ 
four Declaration, the answer is Yes. But, as soon 
ns the difficulties began to multiply in the 
1920S, the sense of a common destiny rapidly 
weakened on the British side and was finally 
transformed, in the case of Attlee and Bevin, 
into a bitter conviction that the creation of a 
Jewish State would impair Britain’s Imperial 
communications and oil supplies. Only a hand¬ 
ful of British politicians remained faithful to 
the vision once shared with Weizmann. 

I T is against this background that we can 
measure his real achievement. His role was 
not that of the courtier-diplomat, paring down 
the claims of his small people in order to suit 
the imperial requirements of Britain. On the 
contrary, his achievement was to charm three 
British statesmen out of their usual concentra¬ 
tion on national self-interest and persuade them 
to take a great risk for the sake or a good cause. 
This is not something the British have done 
very often in their history. That we did it in 
1917 was due to the personality of a Russian 
Jewish chemist, who out-argued Milner and out- 
charmed Lloyd George and Balfour. In wartime, 
at the height of their power, they looked into 
the tragic eyes of this Jew, and relt their con¬ 
sciences stirred. Then, just when the tension 
was becoming a little un-British, they found 
themselves laughing—because the next facet of 
Weizmann’s character was his humour, the most 
intensely Jewish I have ever experienced. And 
after that came the third transtormation. The 
tragic Jew, the sardonic humorist, within a 
minute had been transformed into a scientist, 
cooling his listeners off with a douche of spark¬ 
ling factual analysis. No wonder few Britij^h 
politicians could resist him. 

Here, indeed, is one of the very rare cases 
where one can assert with confidence that one 
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man’s personality chan^d the course of history. 
Without the personality of Weizmanii there 
would have been no BalWr Declaration and no 
Mandate. There would have been only the slow, 
painful kind of build-up of Jewish life in Zion 
which had preceded World War I. And this 
might well nave been extinguished in the X930S 
by the convulsions of Arab nationalism. 

But one question remained. After the Balfour 
Declaration had been signed, and after the Man¬ 
date had been set up, how long would the spell 


Crossman 

hold? You can charm the Brli^ pot pf dteir 
national egoism ior a certa,in time. But Would 
the charm last undl the Yishuv had grown 
strong enough to fend for itself? The supreme 
justifKation of Weizmann as a Jewish statesman 
is that the spell he cast ^ave the Yishuv Just 
enough time. When it failed, his own people 
had grown up to the point where they were 
strong enough to disown him as pro-British and 
accept as leaders men fitted not to charm the 
British but to get rid of them. 


Intrusions 

On rare mornings 
a man at my table 
gazes into the left-hand sun. 

Huge heat arriving 
snuffles glass and bars against 
his doubtless smile. 

Seas come crashing, horned waves 
airing their volume; 
bull-roarers 

make brave men tremblej pitch 
flops on gorgon shields as yelping 
gnomes flit batlike by 
tlirough cactus stars to holy laughter. 

I stand on the threshold, barefoot; 

boosted by half a plank, having guessed 
its place by rule of suns, 
as on some thick fly throng 
a bone Electra, royally gaoled, 

I print my footmark. 

It is a room 

of rod and exit; taller weeds 
dry in the jar on a plinth of blue. 

Yet not in fear 

this lone loon starts on my intrusion, 
waves in vacancy, with dwindling 
hands held to an old old friend. 

Christopher Middi^on 
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The Seeming Truth 

By Nigel Dennis 


I T 1 $ puzzling tx) think that once upon a time 
an artist was only a man who painted 
pictures, and it is hard to say when all the rest 
of us became artists too—just when we poets, 
composers, novelists, playwrights, critics, and 
chorus-girls one-and-all dropped our plain desig¬ 
nations and, by becoming artists, pushed our 
more-glamorous pictorial characteristics into the 
limelight. Of course, we soon found that as a 
result of us all being artists, none of us was 
really anything, since by weight of numbers we 
had driven' ourselves out as digits. Attempts to 
thin the mob by calling the original artists (the 
brush-men) poets, or even composers, and thus 
weeding them out of their own stadium, were 
uite insufEcient; so at some point we intro- 
uced the word “serious” to set us off from our 
inferiors. From then on we could take for 
granted that thopgh every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
was an artist, only a few of us could rank as 
serious artists—a seneme that worked well enough 
until Tom, Dick, and Harry got wind of it, and 
dubbed themselves serious artists too. This 
meant that we, the self<hoscn few, must add yet 
another adjective if we were still to stand outside 
the company of research students and copy¬ 
writers, and it was then that we added the word 
“creative” to our title. There the matter rests, for 
the time being. To be an artist is so-so; to be a 
serious artist Ts up and coming; to be a serious 
creative artist is the very last word. 

The most awkward consequence of this situa¬ 
tion is that those who might best deserve the 
title of serious creative artist are the last people 
in the world to whom it can be given. We can¬ 
not doubt that Miss Joan Littlewood is a creative 
artist, or that Mr. Orson Welles is a serious 
creative artist—but what can we say of, for 
example, Stravinsky and Shakespeare and 
Oscar Wilde? No sooner do we try out the full 
title on them than we see that far from describ¬ 
ing their ardent, fanciful natures, it only 
indicates precisely what they are not. Why 
should this be so? Chiefly, perhaps, because 
the wrapping of proven artistry in a flowery 
title seems oiuy to muffle, rather than embellish, 
it—indeed, the arts are so intensely haughty in 
their republicanism that any Addling with their 


austerity has a demeaning effect. It is doubtful 
if Tennyson’s work has ever recovered from its 
peerage, and even that severe accolade, the Order 
of Merit, hangs rather idly when pinned above 
the copious breast of Henry James. It would 
seem that a large sum of money is the only 
dignity that a painter or poet can receive with¬ 
out ^coming self-conscious, worldly, and 
neglectful. 

Perhaps, then, we may assume that the 
serious creative artist, the one who enjoys his 
title, is never an artist at all. He is, rather, some¬ 
one who needs to justify his claim by preferring 
it with as many adjectives as possible. He is, 
therefore, more a condition of personal ambition 
than an5rthing else—and the fault of his par¬ 
ticular ambition is that, unlike the ordinary 
artist, he is not out to make something that is 
ab.solutely independent of him, bur to create 
someone out of himself. He is thus the selfish 
novelist who writes a book in which his own 
standing as a Liberal counts for everything, and 
the facts with which he deals, and the art of 
expressing them, for nothing at all. He is the 
critic who devotes his life to flnding in the 
works he studies meanings and interpretations 
more complicated than those provided by the 
authors. He is the conductor wno is determined 
to leave Bach richer than he found him; the bio¬ 
grapher who invents his subject’s very thoughts 
ana passions; the editor who contributes to all 
contributions. Indeed, there is no form in which 
this Protean gentleman docs not appear to-day; 
but perhaps nis most illustrative shape is that 
of the American columnist. Here we have an 
ambitious newspaperman who, by a combina¬ 
tion of talent and endeavour, has raised himself 
out of the ruck of anonymity and into the sphere 
of serious creativeness. The ensign of his rank 
is a photograph of himself, chosen to indicate 
both the sort of man he is and the sorts of sub¬ 
jects his column will embrace. If he is an expert 
on the Far East, his face will show it in an 
expression of mixed shrewdness, sympathy, and 
un-Oricntal integrity. If politics is his line, the 
cigarette in the corner of his mouth, or the 
straight jointure of his lips, will indicate one 
who can cut to the centre of every sly matter. A 
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day comcs-^nd it is no exaggeration to say this 
—when the subject-matter of such a columnist 
ceases to exist in its own right and lives only 
in his column. Whole continents can be person¬ 
alised in this way, and the columnist can him¬ 
self live in the illusion that his own sentences 
are the matter itself, and his face the containing 
territory. Briefly, all facts, all independent forms, 
have ceased to be present: only the serious 
creative commentator is real. 

M r. CONSTANTINE FiTZGiBBON de¬ 
scribed such a situation in last month’s 
Notes and Topics. Mr. FitzGibbon went to sec 
Henry V in Battledress at the Mermaid Theatre; 
but all he saw was a play called Julius Gellner 
and Bernard Miles. This made him extremely 
angry, because he had not trudged all the way 
to Puddle Dock just to see their creative faces. 
Mr. FitzGibbon noted immediately that, for Mr. 
Gellner and Mr. Miles, there was no fact of 
Shakespeare. Even the idea of Shakespeare was 
only a dream-shape that Mr. Gellner had 
sculpted with Mr. Miles. There was a vestige of 
text named Shakespeare, but this had slept so 
long that it was as dead. Mr. Gellner and Mr. 
Miles stooped and kissed it. None of us will 
forget the shriek with which it awoke. 

Mr. FitzGibbon concluded that people like 
Mr. Gellner and Mr. Miles “mucked about” 
with Shakespeare to make him “better box- 
office.” We cannot agree with such an imper¬ 
sonal conclusion. Henry V is a play which 
demanded titanic vehemence from Shakespeare, 
to propel the vast amount of moralising he had 
put in it. It was this vehemence, this bursting 
of blood vessels, that excited the serious creative 
artist in Mr. Gellner and Mr. Miles. They saw 
that by substituting their own blood vessels for 
Shakespeare’s, they would get a more personal 
burst. Instead of producing the play, they would 
produce themselves. The risk was enormous. 
How could they be sure that any audience would 
pay to sit through them} And how would the 
actors remember that this play was not Henry V, 
when here and there pieces of the text kept 
creeping in? The effect on the box-office might 
have been so disastrous that Mr. Gellner and Mr. 
Miles would have got nothing in the till except a 
serious sense of creative contentment. 

This is the risk that every serious creative pro¬ 
ducer must run when he determines to raise 
Lazarus by expiring his own breath into him. 
Moreover, as time flics by, the donated wind 
must fly along with it, otherwise the producer 
himself will seem as defunct as the recipient. He 
cannot, at this late stage, breathe Marx into 
Romeo and Juliet, or even Jung into Back to 
Methuselah, because some serious creative pre¬ 


decessor has already done so. What odier 
methods are there? Well, Producer A. dressed 
all his Greeks in pyjamas—and there is nothing 
like pyjamas for indicating a certain sort (ff 
decadence. Producer B. restored the period night¬ 
gowns, but presented the whole play in almost 
total darkness. Producer C. had the idea of 
making the soothsayers shout incessantly from 
the gallery, in a special Brooklyn adaptation; 
while Producer D. suggested the entire 
Parthenon with undrapetf orange-boxes. Pro¬ 
ducer E. had a revolving stage—and there is 
no greater aid to serious creative artistry than 
a stage which, by wheeling, ramping, spinning, 
and bowling, so rivets the attention of tne audi¬ 
ence that the passi declamations of the dead 
author are quite gone with the wind. 

All these serious creative artists—all, all, 
honourable serious creative artists—^ran from 
time to time into authors’ lines that were at 
variance with their own serious creative concep¬ 
tions: such lines they were bound, for the 
author’s own sake, to excise, or to have mut¬ 
tered, or to speak for laughs if, they were 
muttered by old men, or to put at the beginning 
if they came at the end. The cast of serious 
creative artists—known to our forefathers as 
actors, and even players—often fell into line 
very readily, deeming it a serious test and a 
creative change to play Hector’s death for 
laughs and wear, as Laocoon, the beard and 
glasses of a psychiatrist. For, all these were 
serious creative ways of restoring to a dead 
author the bloom which time had rubbed from 
him and covering him with a more up-to-date 
bloom. And yet, we cannot, interestingly 
enough, remember that the responsible pro¬ 
ducers ever got lasting credit for their serious 
creative artistry. The play on which they all 
worked is still sitting there numbly, waiting for its 
next blood transfusion, but very few people can 
remember clearly which producer used the 
orange-boxes on it and which one did it in the 
dark. The reason for this is that there arc far too 
many serious creative artists. We recognise their 
spirit, their energy, and their favourite phrase: 
“The play’s the thing.” But they themselves, we 
cannot single out at all. They are just our faceless 
Zeitgeist, our prevailing wind, our anonymous 
caterers. Mention to hfr. FitzGibbon in a few 
years’ time the names of Mr. Gellner and Mr. 
Miles; he will only give a puzzled frown. “Let’s 
sec, now,” he will say, “Gellner and Miles— 
weren’t they the husband-and-wife team that 
wrote that creative life of Van Gogh? No? Then, 
did they do that serious production of King Lear, 
with Kenneth Williams as Goneril?... Oh, well, 
in that case they were probably just a Arm of 
butchers I ujpd to know in Essex.*’ 
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H aving collected all this cannon, let us try 
die exp«unent o£ trainine it on The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice. Here is a play that cannot fail to 
bring out the serious creative artist even in the 
best of us. Apart from any inborn instinct we may 
have to “muck about” with our favourite drama¬ 
tist, we have, in the case of The Merchant of 
Venice, what we regard as a moral duty to muck 
about. Our times forbid anti-Semitism. They 
demand Jewish compensation and recompense on 
a scale too great for computation. But now are 
we to explain this to Shakespeare? 

Mr. Michael Langham’s production at Strat¬ 
ford explains our situation to Shakespeare with 
such extraordinary clarity that there is no 
moment of the evening when we cannot feel 
that what faces us on the stage is our own age, 
our very selves. This is why his production has 
left the daily critics crazed with admiration: they 
have said, all of them, with wonderful honesty, 
that never before have they seen a Merchant of 
Venice that was more like themselves. Only the 
Daily Sketch said: “I still couldn’t laugh”—to 
indicate that in spite of everything Mr. Lang- 
ham had done for the play, Shakespeare’s point 
of view was still detectable. We pull off our hats 
to the blunt Sketch, but we cannot agree with 
it. The most we can say is, that as Mr. Langham 
has hardly touched the original text, we can, 
in so far as we arc able to hear it, form our 
own conclusions' as to what it is about. 

We suggest that when Shakespeare wrote the 
play, he put forward two arguments. There was 
Shylock’s, which demanded revenge as punish¬ 
ment for Christian contempt and hatred; and 
there was Antonio’s, which runs: 

/ ojt delivered from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Which of these arguments is the correct one, 
we cannot say: we can only say that Mr. Lang¬ 
ham, as a serious artist of his time, has no in¬ 
tention of considering Antonio’s. His duty, as 
he sees it, is first to assume that Shakespeare 
was on Shylock’s side and, second, to create, in 
support of this assumption, whatever “business” 
is needed to put it over. Anti-Semitism, as we 
know it to-day, must somehow be projected 
creatively backwards nearly four hundred years, 
in order that Shakespeare may be brought 
seriously forward over the same period. Any¬ 
thing in the text that hinders this recreation must 
be so played as to make it innocuous. It is not 
enough, for example, that Antonio and his 
friends enjoy masques and revels: if Shylock is 
to be a victim of aitti-Semitic persecution, they 
must be dressed as Roaring Boys of the i8th 
century and make a boorish impression. The 
ladies of Belmont must be chickens and kittens. 


all fluff and chatter: even a little (flgnijiy 
steal some of Shylock’s thunder. It hat md 
that Miss Dorothy Tutin lacks the physical 
stature of a Portia; but this is untrue: W Mir. 
Langham’s Portia, stature was the one thing to 
be avoided, and thus, what litde Miss Tutin 
has, she was in duty bound to be at pains to 
decrease. Dressed as Buttons, the bell-hop, she 
presented her case against Shylock with irre- 

E roachable emptiness, well supported by the 
)uke of Venice. He, being an old man, was 
hardly able to stand, let alone grace a judicial 
bench; but all Shakespearean characters past 
middle-age must expect that nowadays. As for 
Jessica, whose slyness and thievery are respon¬ 
sible for so much of Shylock’s discomfort, we 
should like to have seen more of her; but Mr. 
Langham seemed to keep her rather mutely in 
the background, as though she might otherwise 
let the right side down. 

It had always been our impression that Shy¬ 
lock, if the text be true, had remarkable power 
and liberty for a persecuted man and was per¬ 
fectly able to assert his rights: 

He plies the Duke at morning and at night. 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 

If they deny him justice: twenty merchants. 

The Duke himself, and the masnifeoes 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

But it took Mr. Langham’s production to show 
us what a walk-over Shylock’s career must have 
been, with an opposition of nothing but jolly 
girls, tottering old judges, and hearty junior 
executives. 

Naturally, all this left the stage empty save for 
Mr. Peter O’Toole, who filled it with the greatest 
port. His Shylock was so absolutely right by 
modern standards that the audience was ravished 
as only Narcissus can be when the best-loved of 
all faces appears in the water. “Oh, me alone I 
Make you a sword of me?” cries Coriolanus to his 
flatterers—and there can be no doubt that Mr. 
O’Toole was a very great Coriolanus indeed: he 
and Mr. Langham between them could hardly 
have forged a sword better for running Goebbels 
through. One .soon forgot, as it were a bag of bulls- 
eyes, the pound of flesh that Mr. O’Toole was so 
determined to get: if he was so keen on it, he 
ought to have it, considering how badly he had 
been treated in the past and what a poor lot the 
others were. It was with admiration that we 
watched him putting a fine cutting-edge on his 
knife and testing it on a handkerchief held up by 
Tubal: whatever might happen to Antonio’s 
heart, our own was in the right, contemporary, 
compassionate place. 
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T he only problem that arises in soch a pro¬ 
duction is: how to make the whole play 
jell? If we feel bound to make Shylock a great 
tragic figure, like Lear, how can we rumble 
along wmn he is off the stage—which he is for 
most of the play? This problem alone might be 
enough to suggest to a producer that Shylock 
was not intended to be an overwhelming figure. 
Perhaps we may go further and suggest that he 
was intended to m more the sort of villain that 
we find in Sweeney Todd, or Captain Hook, or 
Svengali—that is to say, a creature of melodrama 
rather than tragedy. As the wicked villain of 
melodrama he works in nicely with the romanti¬ 
cism of Belmont; as a somewhat comical villain, 
he fits even better. It is not much good arguing 
that the famous words: “Hath not a Jew eyes... 
etc.” fix the stature of Shylock as tragic: they 
are the exceptional words; they run against the 
drift of the rest. A tragic figure cannot whet his 
knife publicly on the sole of his shoe, cannot 
mourn simultaneously his daughter and his 
ducats, cannot demand anything so grotesque as 
a pound of flesh. But stage-villains can do all 
these things, and arc expected to. Moreover, if 
the gory parts of The Merchant of Venice were 
regarded as melodrama, the play would not need 
to be treated so seriously and so creatively—and 
might, in consequence, assume the form of a 
unified Elizabethan comedy, instead of a gawky 
representation of the aoth-century conscience. 

If a producer followed such a pattern. The 
Merchant of Venice could probably not be pro¬ 
duced at all. This would be perfectly under¬ 
standable, for there is no reason why, when 
something horrible has happened in recent his¬ 
tory, we should not refuse to produce a work 
of fiction that makes it laughable. The trouble 
is that we shall not procltflin any such self-deny¬ 
ing ordinance. Our consciences will forbid us 
to play The Merchant of Venice true—^but not 
to play it false. Indeed, the falser we play it, the 
more highly we shall respect ourselves. Every 
minute of it will be sixty seconds of disjointed 
self-tribute. There will be no fact of Shakespeare 
—any more than there is, in modern hands, a 
fact of Van Gogh, a fact of Bach, a fact of the 
Far East. 

Luckily, The Merchant of Venice is an un¬ 
usual case. And yet, it is also unusually per¬ 
tinent in that it ooes its very best to draw our 
attention to the very problem we are discussing 
here. The Casket scenes, which we incline to dis¬ 
miss as “dull” and devoid of contemporary in¬ 
terest, are devoted entirely to praising the virtues 
of honest lead and decrying die worth of gold and 
silver. As for ornament, it is dismissed as 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest .... 


'lliis suggests th»t even four ago, 

serious creative artists were hArd at work luidtf 
another name, and that it was m dil^bilt for 
fact, to say nothing of art, to find i plain honest 
servant as it is to-^y. 

Letter from New York 

T he first half of the 1959-60 New York 
theatre season, everyone sorrowfully agreed, 
was drab. I see no particular reason to lament 
this since as a sfStetator and cridc I find 
it short-sighted to think of the theatre season¬ 
ally: it’s like asking* a friend, “What have you 
done for me recendy?” The expectation that 
every four months (our theatre season is rarely 
longer than eight months) a batch of sensational 
new productions will be forthcoming is a mix¬ 
ture of xsthetic simple-mindedeness and mer¬ 
cantile anxiety. 

Since my report on the new plays of the season 
must perforce reflect something of the barren¬ 
ness of the overall “picture,” I shall take the 
liberty of beginning with a few generalisations. 

When I was in London last spring, I read the 
issue of Encounter which contained a review 
by Angus Wilson of Mary McCarthy’s book of 
theatre criticism in which my own collection 
Lies Uhe Truth was also discussed. I was asked 
if I wished to comment on Mr. Wilson’s re¬ 
marks. I took this to mean “Do you want to 
find fault with or rebut any of 1 ^. Wilson’s 
observations?” I did not. Mr. Wilson’s article 
—“The Intellectual on the Aisle”—seemed to 
me in every important respect unexceptionable. 
Still it made me think of the difference between 
the literary attitude towards the theatre and my 
own which, as Mr. Wilson rightly pointed out, 
is that of a theatre man. 

Mr. Wilson spoke of a certain theatre “pro¬ 
vincialism”—which struck me as the only 
wholly innocent remark in his article. One 
might as well speak of literary provincialism or 
musical provincialism or painters’ provincialism. 
The phrase was motivated by my having written 
that the part of Blanche du Bois in Streetcar 
Named Desire was one of the best parts written 
for an actress in the contemporary theatre. This 
apparently struck Mr. Wilson as immaterial to 
the consideration of the character. I wondered 
if he is equally taken aback (or amused) when 
a music critic m speaking of a xriout composi¬ 
tion points out in ^ssing that the piece was well 
(or badly) written for a particular instrument. 

Another thing in mf book which puzzled (or 
again amused) Mr. Wilson was a statement I 
made “boldly” to the effect that I held Waiting 
for Coda* a more signifieSmt play than The 
Diary of Fran\. I mnSeritand Mr. 

Wilsan*s suffH-ise. What hfr. wUsoo may not 





have lealised Is that to the jpeatec pact of the 
AjqMricaa theatre audiencct to whom my book 
is largely addressed* for Godot if it 

exists at all is nonsense and The Diary of Anne 
Fran\ a hij^ly-movlng humanitarian document 

My point is simply this: I do not believe one 
can truly understand the theatre unless one 
understands it in all its complexity. The theatre 
is not only a matter of writing, acting, direction, 
design, architecture, but of social atmosphere, 
audience differentiation, historical occasion, 
financial organisation, economic situation. 

It may be that the best theatre people have 
often shown more awareness of literary values 
than literary folk have of the theatre. For 
example, I remember reading an English review 
in which the critic defended Georg Buchner’s 
Danton's Death even though, he suggested, it 
might not be a good play for the theatre. Tke 
fact is that Danton’s Death—beside its other 
merits—is a magnificent theatre piece which has 
been the occasion of several memorable produc¬ 
tions in Germany. What was lacking when it 
seemed a bad play in the theatre was me theatre 
equipment and talent to project it adequately. 

My belief is that men of the theatre as well 
as men of letters fail to recognise that most pro¬ 
duction in America and in England is inferior 
in imaginative scope and creative mastery to the 
best writing done in either country. The reason 
for this ignorance is that both the economic 
organisation and a lack of a certain theatre tradi¬ 
tion in the English-speaking countries do not 
permit theatre artists the freedom to employ the 
full store of the theatre’s means. It is not from 
a lack of ability or artistic conscience that Eng¬ 
land and America have not fostered their equi¬ 
valents of the Moscow Art Theatre or a Berliner 
Ensemble, or a continuous series of productions 
on the level of Max Reinhardt, Mcyerhold, 
Vachtangov, and the various Studios of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. Because they have lacked 
a steady theatre tradition on the scale which 
has obtained since 1900 in Germany and Russia 
(not to mention others), most American and 
English theatre craftsmen themselves have lost 
sight of what the theatre can be. 

There need be no “war” between literature 
and theatre—even when it is said that literature 
comes into the theatre both as inspiration and 
as a “servant” of the whole. One reason we are 
frequendy befuddled into thinking of such a 
“war” may be that so many theatre people think 
of the repertoire of the Royal Court ibeatre (no 
disparagement intended) as the height of 
dramatic achievement (because it is so much 
better than most of the plays presented, let us 
say, at the Globck and literary people think of 
the Tennent productions as the neight of stage 


techn^ue (because they arc done with a special 
professional polish). 

^L IN ALL, I believe there is a great deal of 
ingenuous high-mindedness in most complaints 
about the theatre—often destructive as tvell as 
foolish. John Osborne, Tennessee Williams, 
Arthur Miller, Christopher Fry do not have to 
be world-shattering geniuses to win our 
approval. Nor do we have to despise the com¬ 
petent West End production of a Terence Ratd- 

E in play because it is not done like a Joan 
ittlewood production. 

What stage-folk and their literary brethren 
ought constantly to keep in mind is that the 
theatre is an immediate art, fulfilling in the first 
place an immediate, one might say an almost 
momentary, need—and is thus contingent far 
more than any other art on many conditions 
unrelated to the permanent aspirations of in¬ 
dividual artists or particular individuals in the 
audience. Though we must always keep the 
highest standards in view we must not wield 
them like cudgels to murder present action 
which responds to present need. Only hind¬ 
sight instructs us what has been profoundly 
valuable in the theatre—and even then we might 
do well to be circumsjiect in our assertions. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a great show in its day 
—and didn’t Shaw sneer somewhat at The Im¬ 
portance of Being Earnest while he praised An 
Ideal Husband and Henry Arthur Jones’ Michael 
and His Lost Angell 

T he American theatre is still “officially” 
and popularly Broadway. The “unofficial” 
theatre of the smaller communities and the “off- 
Broadway” movement in New York are grow¬ 
ing apace. The latter limps and is bruised by 
economic hazards but one day in the not too 
distant future there will be a crisis in which the 
combined diseases of the “official” and the “un¬ 
official” theatre will bring about a therapy and 
some semblance of health. The American 
theatre as it functions now cannot long survive 
its organised anarchy. 

Though off-Broadway has not yet achieved 
the status among our play-goers that the Royal 
Court or even the Arts Theatre have in London, 
at least three new plays this season have 
attracted considerable critical attention. 

The daily reviewers seemed pvticularly 
pleased by The Prodigal by Jack Richardson 
(aged twenty-five). It is a literate and intelli¬ 
gent play (influenced, I believe, by Giraudoux 
and other Frenchmen) on the theme of the 
Orestia. Richardson’s Orestes is indifferent to die 
great issues of politics and social welfare which 
are the bone of contention between Agamemnon ' 
and Aegisthus; Gytemnestra's infidelity is altnott 
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incidental as is the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Orestes 
wants to live a “human,” normal, or passively 
pleasant life divorced from commitment to any 
ideology. But the sweep of age^ld passions and 
prejudice which create the myths of our world 
will force Orestes into the action that perennially 
leads to havoc and bloodshed. 

The play undoubtedly shows promise but 
above all it is another manifestation of that 
moral atmosphere which augurs withdrawal 
from any specific civic or philosophic engage¬ 
ment. Tne Prodigal is in this sense meaningful, 
but it strikes me as a less original or cogent 
dramatic expression than is to be found in The 
Connectionoy Jack Gelbcr or in The Zoo Story 
by Edward Albcc—to my mind the two most 
arresting plays of the New York season thus far. 

The Connection* is on the surface simply a 
picture of a drug addict’s pad. A group of men 
—black and white—near-intellectuals and might- 
be workers—arc seen throughout the evening 
waiting for their “fix.” What is fascinating about 
this exhibition—apart from its thoroughly con¬ 
vincing naturalism (the actors and several ex¬ 
cellent jazz musicians—also “junkies”—seem to 
be very much what they arc called upon to 
represent) is the fact that in some strange way 
the play achieves a kind of poetry. This is not 
due to the play’s self-conscious and badly- 
written framework in which the audience is 
informed that they arc to witness an improvised 
demonstration—a sort of “Life Goes to the 
Party”—but to a feeling we get that the sufferers 
we sec before us in their abject escape from 
life have attained a certain purity of pain, an 
intensity of removal from our workaday world 
—and therefore a kind of depraved but nonethe¬ 
less penetrating challenge to it. 

Tne Zoo Story, a short piece, narrows our 
sights down to one person: a boy cut off from 
everything by poverty, loneliness, perhaps homo¬ 
sexuality ana the brazen complacency of a harsh 
city. The boy is seeking a connection which he 
can only find through violence—finally against 
himself. For he compels an innocent stranger 
almost unknowingly to kill him. The excellence 
of this play lies in its sharp focus, for one sees 
and unaerstands not only the central figure him¬ 
self but the larger environment of which he is 
a part and the alarming significance of that 
environment. 

O NLY three productions of old plays have 
been presented on Broadway since 
October: Much Ado About iVo/Aing—with John 
Gielgud and Margaret Leighton—^received with 
admiration for its leading players and with 

•See also Richard Wollhcim’s comment in the 
April Encountbk. 


reservations on other accoimts. (Sir John himself 
did not appear wholly pleased with the produc¬ 
tion.) Shaw’s Heartbrea\ House with Maurice 
Evans and a largely British cast (Diana Wyn- 
yard, Pamela Brown, Alan Webb, Diane Cilento, 
Dennis Price) was generally liked though there 
were some complaints that I had not directed 
the play with sufficient regard to its Chekhovian 
mood—an exact criticism since I do not feel that 
this or any of Shaw’s plays is in the slightest 
tlcgrce Chekhovian—despite what one might 
infer from Shaw’s preface. The Phoenix Theatre 
(an organisation mainly devoted to revivals) 
presented O’Neill’s The Great God Btown 
which on the whole impressed its critics in 1926 
more than it did cither the press or the public 
now. For my part, I thought the play for all its 
fumbling symbolism and earnest candour—not 
to mention a production that in its attempt to 
capture the play’s “stylisation” did not altogether 
embody the play’s tremulous emotionalism—was 
still worth seeing. 

The successes of the season thus far (I do not 
propose to dwell on the musicals:'Rodgers’ & 
Hammerstcin’s The Sound of Music with Mary 
Martin, or Ta!{e Me Along, a version of 
O’Neill’s comedy. Ah, WildemessI) arc William 
Gibson’s The Miracle WorJ^er —originally a 
television script—and -Paddy Chaycfslty’s The 
Tenth Man, 

The Miracle Worker is a sort of “documen¬ 
tary” recounting the struggle of a simple Irish 
girl who made Helen Keller out of a blind-deaf- 
mute child whose background and “character” 
gave promise of being little better than a “prob¬ 
lem.” The best scene in the play is wordless: 
the physical contest of the teacher to impress 
disciplined behaviour (or table manners) on the 
recalcitrant and violently wilful child. The scene 
is primitive theatre—^beautifully done by the 
child Patty Duke and Anne Bancroft—and as 
such is highly effective. Like all primitive 
theatre when its thematic material is sound, it 
works for its audience despite its clinical aspect 
and other obvious crudities. 

The Tenth Man is a comedy in which the 
operative values are only indirectly related to its 
plot. This concerns the exorcism of a dybbu\ (a 
vengeful spirit of a wronged person which enters 
the living body of an innocent one). The ritual 
—which appears to affect not the girl from 
whose body the dybbu\ is being driven but a 
young hysterical man who has just met and 
fallen in love with her—takes place in z ram¬ 
shackle orthodox synagogue in one of New 
York’s suburbs. What makes the play “go”— 
it is often very funny and is almost always rather 
sweet—is its colourfulness. Jewish humour— 
thoroughly 4 amiliar to the Jewish portion of 
the audience and titillating to most Gentilea— 
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combined with a certain wry sentimentality to 
box-office advantage. In the background—giving 
“depth” and Mpular appeal to ihe wholc—is 
the sense of distress in tne air of our anxious 
aae and the primal need for some form of 
siHace. What the author is saying semi- 
consciously and what moves the audience in the 
same way is that we “who believe in nothing” 
had better believe in some vaguely remembered 
and still atavistically respected faith no matter 
how little it convinces us rationally. 

The play is actually a symptom of the cultural 
disarray of large sections of American Jewry 
whose relation to the past is tenuous and almost 
shamefacedly indulgent, and whose feeling for 
their present situation—like that of their fellow- 
citizens of other religious denominations—is 
well-meaning, confused, prayerful, and vulgar. 
It has been charmingly directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie (how did he get into this galley.'* he has 
an eye for oddity), and it is brilliantly cast with 
actors from everywhere; Arnold MarM—London 
and Hamburg; David Vardi—Tel-Aviv; George 
Voskovee—Prague and New York; Lou Jacobi 
—Montreal; Jacob Ben-Ami—Odessa and New 
York, etc. 

In regard to so-called “social” plays—of 
which America some years ago produced several 
striking examples—there have been very few 
this season and those we have are, so to speak, 
stealthily so. The Gangs All Here by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert L^c is a melodramatic and 
fictional re-telling of our Harding administra¬ 
tion scandals in which the president was first 
gulled by political advisers who were hardly 
more than racketeers into running for the office 
and then into being blinded to all sorts of 
national swindles. It is not a bad play as show- 
business goes. It holds one’s attention; on a 
popular level it reminds our audiences of some 
of the less admirable features of the American 
way of life. In brief. The Gang's All Here has 
the quality of one of those “progressive” films 
that Warner Bros, used to produce in the middle 
’thirties. They were the pride of the industry 
until they became something for which the 
producers felt called upon to apologise. 

Fiorello, a new musical by Jerome Weidman 
and George Abbott, also has a liberal political 
facet because it deals with the early career of 
La Guardia, New York’s honest and spectacular 
mayor of the Roosevelt era. The special charm 
of the show is not that it is, as some express it, 
"about something” but that it recalls a time 
when New York still possessed a personal tone, 
when it was still a city of neighbourhoods not 
as now a skyscraper development with five-and- 
tcn<ent-store adjuncts. 

The Andersonville Trial by Saul Levitt recalls 
an incident from our Civil War with an eye to 


the issue of whether there is a morally cate¬ 
gorical imperative for a midier to disobey lu» 
superior officer’s orders when they are In* 
humanly brutal. (The Nuremberg trials are an, 
instance in which this question was strikingly 
pertinent.) The question is raised and the pro¬ 
gress of the 1865 trial at Andersonville, Georgia, 
is made exciting in a well-acted and sharply- 
directed Jo^ Ferrer production but the play tails 
to make a specific point so that the tension pro¬ 
voked is never satisfactorily released. 

Peter Shaffer’s Five Finger Exerciscy being a 
play already known to Londoners and having 
been produced in New York with most of its 
original cast, need not detain us. It is only 
proper to say that it has been very cordially 
received, though it is not likely to carry all the 
impact here that it seems to have in England. 

The most mature new play to be presented 
thus far in New York is Jean Anouilh’s The 
Fighting CocI{ (L’Hurluberlu). It is not the - 
best of Anouilh and it might easily be argued 
that it is not a particularly good play. I call it 
mature nevertheless because it bears the mark 
of the author’s distinct personality in a semi- 
satiric vein—directed this time against himself. 
The play is often witty, occasionally even tender, 
and in its Paris production—not an especially 
distinguished one—it provided a civilised even¬ 
ing in the theatre. Anouilh might be described 
politically as an anarchist of the right, and the 
general who is the central figure—the “fighting 
cock”—of the play is against the whole drift of 
contemporary society. Anouilh voices his dis¬ 
content but he does not glamorise his spokes¬ 
man. On the contrary, he makes him as much 
a fool as a misfit, albeit a rather amusing one 
whose cantankerous exaggerations may elicit 
some sympathy even from those who view the 
problems of our time in quite different terms. 

The play in New York is damaged by a bad 
production directed by Peter Brook—an artist 
I usually admire. What is wrong—apart from 
the possibility that Rex Harrison may be mis¬ 
cast as the general—is that Brook has treated 
the play as an irrelevant exercise in “style”— 
instead of a simple play of character with a real 
atmosphere. By inflating the production need¬ 
lessly the play emerges as an elaborate charade 
which dissipates most of its values. The result 
is that while the direction and the fanciful sets 
were generally praised the event as a whole has 
pleased very few. 

This brihcs me back to what I said at the out¬ 
set: many people who are able to read a script 
with discernment are unable to see a play with 
equal perccptivcncss. Their literary sense may 
be firm but they arc theatre-blind, 

Harold Chrman 



Paul Krugdr'g Heirs 

Selfconsciousiiess of race began 
Under a tall black upright hat 
An ignorant, bigoted, wise old man 
With eyes pouched up in purses of fat. 

Mischance bequeathed him an eldorado 
Greed and intrigue to take the bait 
When war had passed like a tornado 
Generosity turned up, late. 

Noncombatants under a whip of shame 
Invented duty, invented hope; 

Above their pulpits God became 
An iiber-Ich in cinemascope 

Shrieking imperatives from the steeple 
Signing proscriptions with either hand 
Hinting, sly, that the chosen people 
Would see one day the promised land. 

Look at it then, the prize allotted 
To an obsolete self-righteous cause 
A demi-paradise besotted 
With jealousies and nigby scores 

The pivot of a continent 
Balancing on each new bonanza: 

Was that what the mariners meant 
With their bona esperama ? 

You say no other people knows 
So well the anguish of retreat. 

It is a statue’s straddling pose 
What nation never knew defeat? 

But you took yours to bed with you 
A prostitute or teddy bear 
Claimed indignity as your due 
And wept with gratified despair. 

Now as the bitter morning rises 
You pick revenge up like a gun 
Ransack a drawer of fierce disguises 
Determined not to be outdone 
And step outside into the sun. 

It does not claim the privilege 
You claim, to comminate, defy. 

It makes no judgment, gives no pledge 
But watches with a steady eye 
Out of a vast tmpitying sky. 
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New Light on Brecht 

B y NO means the least horrifying aspect of 
the totalitarianism of our lime is “the 
captive mind” and the erosion of the capacity 
to apprehend complex situations and facts. This 
is oDservable among even the most intelligent 
of followers and fellow-travellers (be it of 
Nazism, Fascism, McCarthyism, or Com¬ 
munism). The world, in their eyes, becomes 
reduced to a set of predictable cliches: “Four 
legs good—two legs bad!” And whatever can¬ 
not be fitted into the formula produces the 
symptoms of breakdown that Pavlov noted in his 
dogs when they were subjected to contradictory 
impulses. Having written a book about a Com¬ 
munist poet, who was also a cynic and had re¬ 
tained his sense of individuality and his sense 
of humour, I have been gready amused to watch 
the conditioned reflexes of the pious and the 
orthodox. The picture of Brecht that I had 
drawn could not be true: cither because he had 
spent the last years of his life in East Berlin (and 
must therefore have totally agreed with every¬ 
thing that went on there); or, alternatively, as 
I had quoted some of his privately expressed 
criticisms of abuses or cautiously disguised pub¬ 
lished attacks on the regime, this was proof that 
there was in fact “freedom of expression” in 
Communist East Germany (and, of course, the 
regime could not be called totalitarian). If 
Brecht was a good dramatist and the East Ger¬ 
man Communists had subsidised his theatre, 
this proved conclusively that the East German 
Communist regime was indeed good—why then 
should I want to argue that hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of its subjects had fled to the West? How 
could I claim that on June 17th, 1953, the 
workers had actually risen against the regime? 
Had I not admitted that it had subsidised a fine 
artist and was therefore a progressive social 
order? Why should people rise against a good 
government? Had I not conceded that Brecht 
was a convinced Marxist? How then could I 


• Alfred Kantorowicz: Deutsches Tagebuch 
(Munich, 1959). 

Bertolt Brecht in Selbstzeugnissen und Bild- 
do\umenten (Hamburg, 1959). 


suggest that he had been deeply disturbed by 
the rising of June 17th? 

This is the Alice-in-Wonderland logic of the 
faithful which is again and again conuonted by 
the infinitely less logical, far more complkated 
facts. Alfred Kantorowicz, like Brecht a Com¬ 
munist intellectual who had spent the years of 
World War 11 in America and had gone back 
to East Germany at about the same time that 
Brecht decided to setde there, has recently pub¬ 
lished his reminiscences. Kantorowicz fled 
from East Berlin to West Germany, after the 
Hungarian revolution had made him despair of 
Communism. His book* gives a moving first¬ 
hand account of the plight of the intellectuals 
(many were talented and well known) who had 
gone back to East Germany and found them¬ 
selves living in a replica of the hated Nazi state 
of police controls, cultural censorship, and mass 
repression. 

While we had faithfully fought for freedom 
and justice against the Fascist barbarians. 
Fascism and Barbarism had risen behind us in 
words and deeds and obscurantism in the oHiccs 
of the bureaucrats and apparatchiks. 

Kantorowicz speaks of the terrible dilemma of 
the members of his own circle who 

are trying as best they can to op{X)sc the evil 
regime, even if not every one of them may have 
the determination, after all he has been through, 
to face once more the penitentiaries and torture- 
chambers of a dictatorial state, or to cut himself 
off from all his tics and set out once more on 
the road into an uncertain exile. . . . 

Kantorowicz was a close friend of Brecht, and 
Brecht appears repeatedly in his narrative of the 
post-war years in East Berlin. After the 
Twentieth Party Congress and Khrushchev’s 
anti-Stalin speech, “Bert Brecht... spoke among 
his friends of Stalin only as the ‘meritorious 
murderer of the people’ ” (on the analogy of the 
Soviet title “Meritorious Artist of the People” 
which is awarded to successful actors and 
ballerinas). Kantorowicz speaks of the many in¬ 
tellectuals who died of “disillusion” ana “a 
broken heart” as a consequence of their dis¬ 
appointment with the reality they found in the 
East after their return from exile. Although he 
docs not specifically mention Brecht in this con¬ 
text, it is becoming more and more evident that 
the rising of June 17th, 1953, and the shock of 
Khrushchev’s revelations about Stalin produced 
symptoms of profound depression and listless- 
ness in Brecht in the last years of his life. 

M arianne kestino’s excellent col¬ 
lections of documents on Brecht’s life in 
the Rowohlt series of paperback monographs on ■ 
famous writerst give one or two items of new 
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evidence. In the final years of hit life, she sa^ 
Brecht cut himself off more and mote from me 
outside world. 

Friends report his increasing phyucai lethargy. 
He more and more disliked leaving his home, 
made people come to see him whenever possible, 
and preferred to cover even distances of only 
fifty yards by car. He felt well only in closed 
rooms, where, in conversation and discussion he 
could erect his own world, or in the theatre, 
where he created his world on the stage. . . . 
However deeply he may have seen, one cannot 
help feeling that... up to a point, reality eluded 
him. 

Marianne Kesting has also unearthed a further 
very important piece of evidence which helps to 
explain the reasons for Brecht’s gradual with¬ 
drawal from reality. It is by now well known 
that after June lytn Brecht wrote a long letter 
to Ulbricht in which he criticised the regime, 
but of which only the last sentence expressing 
his loyalty to the party was ever published. 
Dr. Kesting now quotes a telegram to Ulbricht 
in which Brecht returned to the charge. It 
reads: 

ON THE MUKNING OF THE lyTH JUNE, WHEN IT 
BECAME CLEAR THAT THE WORKERS’ DEMONSTRA¬ 
TIONS WERE BEING MISUSED FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
THE WARMONGERS, I EXPRESSED MV ATTACHMENT TO 
THE S.E.D. NOW THAT THE PROVOCATEURS HAVE BEEN 
ISOLATED AND THEIR COMMUNICATIONS ARE BEING 
DESTROYED, I HOPE THAT THE WORKERS WHO HAVE 
DEMONSTRATED IN LEGITIMATE DISSATISFACTION 
WILL NOT BE POT ON THE SAME IKVEL WITH THE 
PROVOCATEURS SO AS NOT TO INTERFERE IN ADVANCE 
WITH THE VERY NECESSARY DISCUSSION OF THE MIS¬ 
TAKES COMMITTED BY ALL CONCERNED. 

This telegram was never published. It shows 
that in spite of his legendary caution and his 
resolute refusal ever to strike heroic attitudes, 
Brecht went very far in pointi^ out that the 
workers’ rising was not (as the oHuial line main¬ 
tains to this day) the outcome only of “Western 
machinations,” but an outburst of legitimate 
grievances of the masses. The disillusionment of 
a believer in the new epoch of Communism 
after the shock of a popular rising against the 
“workers’ regime” is clearly visible in the few 
poems of that period that have been published 
up to now.* Marianne Kesting, however, draws 
her readers’ attention to a passage in the “Notes 
to Galilei" published after his death, which 


• These were referred to and quoted in previous 
notes on Brecht in Encounter, June 59 and Dec. 58. 


a wtdl be inee^eted . as « s^ptom bf his 
usionnient. “Terrible,” Brecht wrifea, 

terrible is the disappointment, when human 
beings realise, or think they realise, that they 
have fallen victims to an illusion, that the old 
is stronger than the new, that the “facts” arc 
against them and not for them, that their time, 
the new time has not yet come. Then things are 
not merely as bad as baore, but much worse; for 
they have sacrificed a great deal for their plans, 
which they must now do without; they have ven¬ 
tured forward and now are being pushed back; 
the old takes its revenge. The scientist or dis¬ 
coverer, who was unknown but also unassailcd 
before he had published his findings, becomes 
now that they are disproved or discredited, a 
swindler and a charlatan, and oh so notorious; 
the oppressed and exploited become, now that 
their revolt has been defeated, rebels who will 
be subjected to special oppression and punish¬ 
ment. The effort is followed by exhaustion, exag¬ 
gerated hope by exaggerated hopelessness. Those 
who do not fall into resignation and apathy fall 
into worse: those who have not lost their ideal¬ 
istic energy now turn it against thosq same ideals. 
No reactionary is more cruel than a failed revolu¬ 
tionary, no elephant a more savage enemy of 
wild elephants than the tamed elephant. 

And yet, these disillusioned men may well be 
still living in a new age, the age of a great revolu¬ 
tion. They only have- become unaware of new 
eras.... 

T hese words, like so much of Brecht’s best 
writings, have a multiplicity of meanings. 
They may be explained as referring to Galileo 
and his contemporaries after the recantation: 
they might be seen as referring to the disillusion¬ 
ment of the Left after Hitler had come to power; 
but, as Marianne Kesting points out, they may 
equally well be read as referring to “the prob¬ 
lem of a revolution that has become rigidified 
and its consequences, the overwhelming flood- 
tide of restoration. . . .’’ 

This interpretation may be correct, or again it 
may not. What is certain, however, is Brecht’s 
delight in ambiguity and mischievous mystifica¬ 
tion. That is the quality which led him to ex¬ 
press himself through characters like Herr 
Keuner, the hero of his moral fables, the rascally 
Judge Azdak in the Caucasian Chalf^ Circle, or 
the Good Soldier Schu/eifi. No wonder that a 
writer as contradictory, ironical, and multi¬ 
dimensional as Brecht will forever exasperate 
and elude the politically faithful who live in a 
strictly one-dimensional world of predictable 
conditioned reflexes. 

Martin Esslin 





To an Aldermaston Maroher 

t 

BAX X, 

I am delighted to hear that you have 
airived safely in London from Aldermaston, 
and, oddly enough, I Hnd myself in aneemcnt 
with much of what you had to say wout the 
march. Certainly, it provided impressive evi¬ 
dence for the existence of “progressive and 
idealistic youth,” as Mr. Sidney Silverman put it. 
Certainly it might be said to prove that no 
sane man is in favour of nuclear weapons (per¬ 
sonally, I had never thought that any sane man 
had much liking for them). No doubt, it will 
give Messrs. Macmillan and Gaitskell to think. 
Whether it will similarly affect Mr. Khrushchev 
and President Eisenhower is another matter; in 
Britain we have a tendency to think that our 
moral gestures are of importance to the outside 
world, but there is little evidence to support this 
belief. However this may be, the fact remains 
that you and your fellows of the rank and file 
have tried to do something about a catastrophe 
that threatens us all. You have protested against 
a coming Armageddon. 1 applaud your zeal, and 
I admire your motives. 

I hope therefore (but it is probably too much 
to hope) that I shall not be denounced as a 
cynical supporter of reaction, if I say that the 
results of your action may not be quite what 
you expect. Thei'c are certain questions you have 
not considered, certain problems your leaders 
have not posed. To begin with, let me say 
frankly that I think you would be better olT 
without some of those leaders. As I have said 
before, the devotion of such excellent men as 
Canon Collins, Dr. Donald Soper, and Mr. 
Sidney Silverman to any progressive struggle 
that happens to be going seems to me positively 
harmful to the individual causes they espouse. 
There may be a certain logic in being simul¬ 
taneously in the forefront of the batde against 
Apartheid, Capital Punishment, and the Bomb, 
but, after all, good causes arc not vitamin 
tablets to be joined in the same capsule and 
swallowed in the same gulp. Moral indignation 
is not to be bought in large economy packets, 
and those who try to dispense it in this way 
open themselves to the suspicion of being more 
concerned with the profits of the operation than 
with the therapeutic qualities of the preparation 
they arc recommending. I hope your leaders arc 
equally interested in all the campaigns they 
organise, but I fancy they have forfeited their 
amateur status. 

However, all this is of minor importance, 
though not without significance. What is more 
serious (and, indeed, crucial) is a failure to 
clarify the aims of the campaign in which you 
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iuve bMn taking part. Ytni will reply that its 
immediate object is to. jKt Britain to give up its 
nittlear weapons, thereby saving money which 
might be put to better use, and also giving the 
world a moral example, which might lead to 
universal nuclear disarmament. And 1 should 
agree that there seems litde point in our country 
possessing its own H-bomb and in pouring out 
money like water on missiles which are no sooner 
in production than obsolete. But can you stop 
there? We have heard a great deal about how, 
in the event of a nuclear war, Britain will be 
devastated and its population killed or sterilised, 
and, given its geographical position and its size, 
that is probably an accurate picture of what will 
happen. But simply giving up the bomb will not 
alter things one jot. If Britain is devastated, it 
will not be because it possesses its own nuclear 
deterrent, but because it is an ally of America 
in a war with Russia and because there are 
American bases here. And the question which I 
should like to put to the founders of the anti¬ 
nuclear campaign is: "Do they regard as one of 
their objectives a break with nato and the 
American alliance?” For I take it that any hope 
that the Pentagon or the Kremlin will be suit¬ 
ably affected by a British renunciation of the 
bomb is chimerical. 

Perhaps I am doing an injustice to your 
leaders: if Canon Collins’ fiery oratory in 
Trafalgar Square has any meaning, it provides 
an answer to my question. “We in Britain are 
not going to have any more nuclear weapons or 
bases, or allies with nuclear weapons and bases.” 
That is clear enough, and, though I shall quite 
understand if the Canon is disowned subse¬ 
quently, I think I may take his words as some 
indication of what is behind the anti-nuclear 
campaign. What we arc faced with is a cam¬ 
paign for the abandonment of nato and the 
American alliance and for British neutrality in 
a possible conflict between America and Russia. 
That, as I have said, is clear, though it would 
be better were it to be stated openly. This policy 
means the end of present British alignments: the 
end of NATO, the end of close connections with 
the U.S.A., the end of the Western alliance in 
its present form. 

Now it may be that these consequences of the 
anti-nuclear campaign are highly desirable, but 
I feel rather strongly that it would be as well if 
someone were to do a little thinking about them. 
For what is far from clear is where we go from 
there. What is to succeed the American alliance 
as the basis of British foreign policy? The 
logical thing would be a closer reladonship to 
a Europe, which in time might become a neutral 
third force, but, since France has nuclear 
weapons, this presumably falls under the 
Canon’s ban as well. What remains? A London- 
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New Delhi axis? That would at least have the 
advantage of a division of labour; Mr MaC' 
millan could soothe Mr. Khrushchev, while Mr. 
Nehru applied moral suasion to Mr. Chou En- 
lai. Or perhaps your mentors feel that Britain 
has no need of allies at all? And here, I think, 
we touch on one of their weaknesses. Do not 
some of the ideas lying behind the anti-nuclear 
campaign strike you as a little parochial, a little 
chauvinistic even? The view that Britain can 
quite cheerfully exist in a total isolation dictated 
by its disapproval of other people’s possession 
of atomic weapons is in itself absurd and prig¬ 
gish, but it is something which could never have 
arisen even as a possibility had the anti-nuclear 
policy-makers had any real idea of the world 
outside these islands. To take one simple 
example, their programme implies a trust of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s good intentions which may 
or may not be justified, but which contrasts very 
strangely with their evident unwillingness to 
extend even a tithe of the same indulgence to 
Dr. Adenauer, whose record is considerably 
better. 

Do not misunderstand me. I feel just as 
strongly about the nuclear threat as anyone else. 
But since the way the Aldcrmaston marchers 
propose to deal with it involves a total change 
in present British foreign policy, I think it is 
fair to ask them what they are going to put in 


its place and to demand that it should be some¬ 
thing more tangible than purity of heart. 

I should like to think, my dear X, that these 
questions had occupied you on the road from 
Aldcrmaston and that you now have some idea 
of what you would like this country to do 
(rather than of what you would like it not to do). 
But I am afraid that the camcraderie of the 
bivouac and the cheerful euphoria of the march 
arc not very conducive to tnought. Mass move¬ 
ments are as much of a drug as cocaine and 
every bit as destructive of independent thinking. 
This might not matter so much but, unfortu¬ 
nately, some of your companions (fellow- 
travellers, should I call them?) arc not as naive 
as you. They know only too well what they 
want, and I am afraid that, for them, some 
nuclear powers are more nuclear than others. 
Now that you arc away from the intoxication 
of the skime groups, you might give this and 
other matters your consideration. It is a harsh 
truth that in this world sincerity gets you no¬ 
where, and that to arrive you must have some 
idea of where you want to go. Iji this sense the 
Aldcrmaston marchers have not even set out. 
Their progress is towards a void. 

Wishing you, my dear X, a happy and, above 
all, a reflective year before your next march, 
Yours sincerely, 

Anthony Hartley 


The Question of Imperialism 


I T WOULD be an ungrateful author who ques¬ 
tioned Professor Denis Brogan’s extremely gener¬ 
ous discussion [Encounter, May] of my recent 
book The End of Empire; it was, in fact, the most 
adequate discussion that the book has had in the 
British press. I am, however, glad to accept 
Encounter’s invitation to make a few comments 
on, in particular. Professor Brogan’s main criticism 
of the book. He points out that it almost com¬ 
pletely omits to discuss Spanish America, as the 
prime example of "indirect imperialism”; of im¬ 
perialism, that is to say, which, while it does not 
annex the territories in question, dominates them 
to 3 greater or lesser extent economically and politi¬ 
cally. Professor Brogan’s delightful instance of the 
arable of “The Mine” in Conrad’s Nostromo shows 
ow the process worked in South America. 

There arc several reasons why I virtually omitted, 
Spanish America. 

The first is, undoubtedly, "Ignotance, Madam, 
sheer ignorance.” The second is that there was 
already, in the opinion of most critics, and in my 
own opinion, too much rather than too little in the 
* book. The book seemed to me doomed from the 
start if I attempted to summarise the histories of 


even the major instances of modern imperialist 
expansion. It seemed to me that I would only make 
.something of it if I took one major example as an 
illustration and described that in some detail. For a 
variety of reasons, which I give, I took India. 

What to leave out of a book of this kind is per¬ 
plexing. For example, in an excellent review in The 
Economist, the critic ended up by saying that, as 
I was evidently writing a full-dress foreign policy 
for the Labour Party, it was outrageous that I had 
said almost nothing about Europe. Europe, he com¬ 
plained, might have been so much tundra so far as 
I was Concerned. The criticism would have been 
fully justified had I had the slightest intendon of 
writing a foreign policy for the Labour Party. 
I'hc b^k’s purpose was to discuss the consequences 
of the sudoen, dramatic, and sdll only pardally 
realised, revolution-of otir times, namely, the dis¬ 
solution of the great colonial empires. Its purpose 
was to discuss diose consequences, partly for the 
newly-liberated territories, but, above all (because 
this seemed to me the more neglected theme) for 
the ex-imperial powers themselves. 

But, of coufcc, it is perfeedy true that our rela¬ 
tionship with Western Europe is, in fact, bound up 
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at a hundred points with the fact of the dissolution 
of our empire. Ideally, the one ought not to be con< 
sidered without the other. The fact is* that in this 
field of politics and economics, subjects have no 
boundaries and the student must simply draw a line 
somewhere, however arbitrarily, and stop there. 
The majority of critics have, I repeat, claimed that 
I chased too many, not too few, hares, while, natur¬ 
ally enough, saying that I ought to have chased 
their particular hare a great deal harder than I did. 

On the third reason why I did not discuss Spanish 
America I do, however, take issue with Professor 
Brogan. He appears to suppose that I do not count 
as imperialism at all any form of domination which 
stops short of de jure annexation. This would in¬ 
deed have been a gross over-simplification. But in 
fact I have devoted a whole chapter. No. XIII, to 
non-colonial empires in general. In it I attempt to 
deal with this whole issue of the extent to which 
a country can, in fact, become a colony without 
being formally annexed. Moreover, throughout the 
book I give examples of this very process. That is 
why I would not agree with Professor Brogan that 
the half-chapter I devote to Egypt is an excursus 
inessential to the argument. On the contrary, the 
Egypt of Cromer’s day was precisely a "semi- 
colony” in the Leninist sense. This particular 

S le was very near to being a full colony. 

rule was indirect but very complete. There 
are many gradations in this concept of the semi- 
colony. For example, the Argentine has throughout 
been far more independent of both America and 
Britain than F^pt was of Britain. Nevertheless I 
agree with Professor Brogan that it would be wrong 
to say that the Argentine had been, during the 
whole period between the liberation and recent 
years, a fully independent country. 

To my mind, the essence of the question is econo¬ 
mic. Unless a de jure independent country can make 
use of its independence for self-development, it is 
almost bound to drift back into one form or other 
of imperialist subjection. And I do apply this con¬ 
cept specifically to Spanish America on page 202: 

Latin America, as a whole, over more than 100 
years, derived very little benefit from her libera¬ 
tion from Spain. The governments of the suc¬ 
cessor states proved, on the whole, incapable of 
making us 6 of their freedom. Of course there was 
some development, but most of the states tended 
to drift into the economic control of either 
America, or Britain, or simply of the developed 
world as a whole. They remained in Myrdars 
phrase “bare and defenceless to the play, of 
market forces.” (It is only in the last fifteen years 
that they have really begun an mdependent 
development. But now in some case? they have. 
Mexico, in particular, is developing as fast or 
faster than any other country in the world, and 
Brazil, the potential great power amongst them, 
is evidently on the move.) Whether this state of 
things ought to be called “the continuance of im¬ 


perialism by other means” is largely a tenDioo» 
logical quesUon, When there is direct, even if 
intermittent, interference by niilitary force, such 
as the United States has periodically undertaken 
in Central America, an element of imperialism, 
within the sense used in these pages, is dearly 
involved. But when it is simply a question of the 
local government being incapable of taking the 
measures of interference with "the free flow of 
international trade” necessary to the development 
of its country, even though no one is preventing 
it from doing so, it seems better to say simply 
that even national independence is no good un¬ 
less it is used. 

Moreover, I agree with Professor Brogan that 
semi-colonies often get the worst of both worlds. 
There was a lot toM said for a country passing, 
during the great imperialist phase of the past 200 
years, under the direct rule of a large and com¬ 
petent empire. 

This was brought home to me in a recent visit to 
Persia. The Persians felt (and largely still feel) 
almost as fully dominated as India did during the 
period of British rule. And they were surely right 
to do so. The dozen or so British Consuls-Gcneral, 
scattered over the country, were each accompanied 
by a troop of lancers, held a legal court of their 
own, and were far from susceptible to the writ of 
the Persian Government. But because Persia was not 
nominally a British colony, nothing remotely eejui- 
valcnt to the Indian Civil Service or the Indian 
Army was established. The Persians, even to-day, 
feel, it seemed to me, impotent under the domina¬ 
tion, now of America rather than Britain—but any¬ 
how of the West in general. For they are bereft 
of those organs of administration and national life 
which any well-run colony has developed during 
its period of subjection. 

On the other hand, tliere are examples which 
work the other way. Mexico, in Latin America, is 
surely the prime one. After a long and apparently 
hopeless period of bogus independence, the fact that 
there was no actual foreign occupation was used 
by revolutionary forces to start the long but in¬ 
dispensable process of economic development. And 
the Mexicans are succeeding. 

I am well aware that in my book I have done no 
more than break the surface of these immensely 
important, but extremely difficult, fields of study. 
But of one thing I am convinced, and I was de¬ 
lighted that Professor Brogan implied his agree¬ 
ment in this: future scholars will simply make 
nothing of this field unless they first master, digest, 
and then at least partially reject, the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of imperialism. Alternatively if they 
cannot bring themselves to stain their reputations 
(as they undoubtedly will) by so doing, they can 
simply master Professor Myrdal’s alternative and 
completely independent version of the same basic 
economic considerations. 

* John Strachey 
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BOOKS & WRITERS 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 

By Dan Jacobson 


F or many years now Scott Fitzgerald’s 
reputation has stood consistently high: 
too high, one is inclined to feel at times, 
considering on the one hand the kind of praise 
which is regularly evoked by his work from 
critics and reviewers; and considering too, on the 
other hand, the very small Quantity of writing 
to which this praise can justly be applied. One 
cannot help suspecting that some of the praise 
is still being given to Fitzgerald bv way of 
recompense, to make up to him for tne neglect 
from which he suffered in the later years of his 
life: in any case, his high critical reputation has 
ensured that his life and work are continually 
kept ^fore us. Just in the last year there have 
been several repfints of works by Fitzgerald, the 
most notable among them being the two 
volumes of The Bodley Head Fitzgerald^ which 
have brought together practically all the writings 
for which Fitzgerald is chiefly remembered. We 
have had, too. Afternoon of an Author,' edited 
by Arthur Mizener, which contains a group of 
hitherto uncollected articles and stories by Fitz¬ 
gerald; and it is not so long ago that Professor 
Mizener’s excellent biography, originally pub¬ 
lished under the tide of The Far Side of Para¬ 
dise was re-issued as F. Scott Fitzgerald: a Bio¬ 
graphical and Critical Study.* There has also 
been Beloved Infidel* by Sheilah Graham and 
Gerold Frank, which is a reminiscence of the 
years Miss Graham spent with Fitzgerald; and 
this last book has been made into an atrocious 
film. When Scott Fitzgerald died (in 1940) not 
a single one of his works was in print; now his 
life and death are being hideously travestied in 
our local picture palaces, with Gregory Peck in 
the leading role. 

The disengagement of a writer’s life from his 
work is always a delicate and difficult business, 
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and in Fitzgerald’s case the difficulty is 
notorious. His life was an extreme one, not least 
in the pain he endured; and we cannot absolve 
ourselves of our responsibility for it by saying 
that his pain was self-inflicted. Suffering or 
Fitzgerald’s kind is always self-inflicted, and 
society is always responsible for it. Nevertheless, 
one must feel sufficiently free of guilt not only 
to respect, admire, and pity Fitzgerald, but also 
to confess to the irritation one feels with him. 
And one is irritated with him not because he 
spent his money unwisely, or did unforgiveablc 
tnings when he was drunk, or because he was 
drunk so often; but because he so often betrayed 
himself and his best insights; because he tried so 
hard to bluff himself about what he was doing. 
He never really succeeded in bluffing himself: if 
he had succeeded he would not have been either 
pitiable or admirable at all, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that then he would have been a happier 
man. Fitzgerald was never taken in; but how 
hard he tried to be, and how often the attempt 
mars his own best workl 

F itzgerald was a man with the most 
strenuous social appetites; and much of his 
work is a statement of the intellectual and moral 
cost of attempting to gratify these appetites. For 
reasons to do no doubt with his own psycholo¬ 
gical make-up, and to do certainly with the 
country and time in which he was born, the 
attempt on Fitzgerald’s part to gratify his own 
social hungers was never unaccompanied by 
guilt and anxiety, was never less than exhaust¬ 
ing; and in book after book, and essay after 
essay, he sought earnestly and hopelessly to 
imagine a way of life which would seem glam¬ 
orous and graceful and free enough to warrant 
something of the energy he had himself ex¬ 
pended in his pursuit of glamour, grace, and 
freedom. Only in one book did Fitzgerald face 
up to the possibility that for him and for his 
characters there was no way of life commen¬ 
surate with his own ambitions and theirs; that 
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the richness of his life and theirs was in the 
appetites themselves, and not in the objects of 
appetite. In his other work, driven as he was 
by a fear that his own struggles would be mean' 
iogless and futile unless he could, as it were, 
sh:r' something for them, Fitzgerald was again 
and again forced to try to pass off the inferior 
for what it wasn’t; or else to gesture towards 
the genuinely superior, in spite of the fact that 
his art could not depict it. 

We can clearly sec him doing both in the very 
beginning of his last completed novel, the book 
on which he spent years of labour under ex¬ 
tremely bitter conditions. Tender is the Night 
opens with an admirable description of the heat 
and colour and languor of a Riviera beach. 
Through the eyes of a young girl we are intro¬ 
duced to two groups on the beach: one group 
the girl finds very attractive, the other she dis¬ 
likes. Eventually, she joins the group to which 
she is attracted, and listens to their conversation, 
which consists of some modish talk, a few catty 
remarks about others on the beach, and the 
description of a practical joke (the kidnapping 
of a waiter). Later we sec another practical 
joke (one of the men appears wearing flesh- 
coloured bathing trunks), and then the party 
goes for a swim: 

Simultaneously the whole party moved towards 
the water, super-ready from the long forced in¬ 
action, passing from the heat to the cool with 
the gourmandise of a tingling curry eaten with 
chilled white wine. The Divers’ day was spaced 
like the day of the older civilisation to yield the 
utmost from the materials at hand, and to give 
all their transitions their full value. . . . 

A little later a warning note is struck: 

(Rosemary's) naivetd responded wholeheartedly 
to the expensive simplicity of the Divers, un¬ 
aware of its complexity and its lack of innocence, 
unaware that it was a selection of quality rather 
than nuantity from the run of the world's bazaar; 
and that the simplicity of behaviour also, the 
nursery-like peace and goodwill, the emphasis on 
the simpler virtues, was part of a desperate bar¬ 
gain with the gods and had been attained through 
struggles she could not have guessed at. 

One’s only reaction can be surprise and in¬ 
credulity: whom is Fitzgerald trying to deceive? 
There is nothing that has been said or done 
by anyone on the beach which warrants a 
single one of the words the author is using 
about the group—and it is worth noting too that 
many of me words arc themselves wiuiout any 
distinction at all. Still, even if one takes them 
at the value the writer is trying to give to them, 
where is the ’'gourmandise," the “day of the 
older civilisation,’’ the “simplicity,” “peace,” 


and “goodwill” in what has been shown to us? 
Yet this, Fitzgerald assures us, is I'r, the real 
thing: “At that moment the Divers represented 
externally the exact furthermost evolution of a 
class, so that most people seemed awkward 
beside them.” One is embarrassed by his fervour, 
by his anxiety to talk himself into believing what 
he is saying. 

But really the author had given his own game 
away even earlier. It was Fitzgerald’s stated in¬ 
tention to have as the background of the novel 
“the leisure class . . their truly most brilliant 
and glamorous.” How little faith he had in his 
own ability to realise this brilliance and glamour 
is shown up clearly by the fact that he chose to 
present the Divers to us—on the beach which 
they had made fashionable, surrounded by their 
closest friends, at high summer—through the 
eyes of Rosemary Hoyt, who is seventeen years 
old and falls in love with Dick Diver. Why 
should we take her word for anything? But this 
is just what Fitzgerald wants us to do; he wants 
us to be as dazzled by the Divers a's Rosemary 
is. Of course he docs at the same time warn us 
that there is much about these people which 
Rosemary cannot see; nevertheless, the author 
is trying here to evade responsibilities which arc 
his, and not Rosemary’s; and we feel the evasive¬ 
ness of the tactic even more strongly when we 
see how little use is subsequently made of 
the girl. One may as well add that this same 
sleight of hand was tried again by Fitzgerald in 
The Last Tycoon, the much-praised and un¬ 
finished novel he was working on at the time 
of his death. There too we first see the hero, 
Stahr, the Diver-figure, through the eyes of a 
college-girl who is in love with him, and again 
we are clearly intended to take the collcgc- 
girl’s word for our own evaluation of Stahr. 
Again, if we have any self-respect, we do no 
such thing. 

Now it must be emphasised that Tender is 
the Night does not rest at Rosemary’s first im¬ 
pression of the Divers: it is supposed to be an 
exploration of the “complexity” of which the 
author has warned us. But unless we believe in 
the Divers’ initial grace, brilliance, and supple¬ 
ness (even though they are “external”), we arc 
unlikely to find Dick Diver’s story nearly as 
significant as Fitzgerald wants it to be. There is 
much in Tender is the Night which is moving 
and memorable: the decline of Diver, particu¬ 
larly, is beautifully done, despite the fact that 
we are never sure exactly what it is he is sup¬ 
posed to be declining from. Diver’s increasing 
moodiness, his failures of tact, his drinking, 
h» outbursts of irascibility, are what they are 
supposed td^be, the surrender of a personality 
to its own most inferior elements; and the sur- 
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render is described intensely from within, vet 
judged simultaneously from without, by a nne 
exactitude of the unwrstanding. There is, also, 
a genuine nobility in the attempt which is made 
to understand and describe the sufferings of the 
mentally sick whom Diver treats: one remem¬ 
bers es^cially the schizophrenic woman, ban¬ 
daged and helpless, the prey to hideous hallu¬ 
cinations, who herself tells Diver that “There 
must be a reason for all this suffering”; one 
remembers, too. Diver’s silence, his inability to 
answer her. This is not to say that we believe 
at all in Diver as a potentially great psychologist 
gone to seed; that belongs too to the unsuccess¬ 
ful part of the book. The unsuccessful part of 
the book, in fact, is most of what is supposed 
to be positive in it: the grace of the Divers’ life, 
the intelligence which is at work within the 
grace and which is eventually sacrificed for it. 

A nd what is said here about Tender is the 
. Night can be extended, by implication, to 
most of Fitzgerald’s work, from The Beautiftd 
and Damned onwards. In that early novel Fitz¬ 
gerald’s attempts to imagine a life of elegance 
and ease and irresponsibility arc obviously at war 
with his own deeper ana more serious wish, 
which seems scarcely confessed even to himself, 
to tell some kind of truth about marriage. At 
its worst the Fitzgerald hunger for glamour and 
prestige could lud to a passage like this, from 
an essay called My host City— 

The first spcak-easics had arrived, the toddle 
was passi, the Montmartre was the smart place 
to dance and Lillian Tashman’s fair hair weaved 
around the floor among the enliquored college 
boys. The plays were Declass/e and Sacred and 
Profane Love, and at the Midnight Frolic you 
danced clbow-to-elbow with Marion Davies and 
perhaps picked out the vivacious Mary Hay in 
the pony chorus. . . . 

This is the language, and the life, one feels, of 
some third-rate BBC programme telling us that 
“Those Were the Days” or “The Lights Still 
Shine in Piccadilly” or whatever it is that those 
programmes are called; and yet it is about just 
this life that in the same essay Fitzgerald assures 
us, “I had everything I wanted and knew I 
would never be so happy again.” 

I want to repeat here my conviction that when 
Fitzgerald was dancing among the “enliquored 
college boys” he did not have “everything he 
wanted”—that, rather, is something Fitzgerald 
would have liked to believe about himself, but 
never could. And when we turn to the work 
he was busy on at the time of his death, we can 
see how much further Fitzgerald could go in 
trying to imagine for himself a desirable life. 
What makes Stahr of The Last Tycoon heroic in 
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Fitz^ald*$ eyes is clearij' the fact that his is a 
wording life: Stahr is involved, as all FitZ’- 
gcrald’s heroes arc, with beauty, money, and the 
manipulation of others for their own graitcr 
good, but these gifts or activities are all bent by 
Stahr to a single purpose. It is, of course, ironic 
and significant that the purpose is to make 
illusions, to make motion pictures; but the in- 
tention of the book is obviously to present Stahr 
not only as the last tycoon he is declared to be in 
its title, but also as a type of the artist. The artist 
and the business man are supposed to be anti¬ 
thetical figures, and in making the attempt to 
weld them into one Fitzgerald's ambition was 
as great here as it was in anything else he ever 
wrote. (And one should note in passing that it 
is hardly surprising that Fitzgerald himself 
should have ended up in Hollywood. Being the 
kind of man and artist he was, he was drawn 
inevitably towards it, and the attraction is evi¬ 
dent as early as The Beautiful and Damned. 
Certainly he understood far tarlier than most, 
perhaps because of his own attraction, what 
Hollywood was to become in the life of the 
nation and the world.) 

He failed, however, with his tycoon-artist, just 
as he had failed earlier with Dick Diver to 
make meaningful and credible the interaction 
between the worlds of high fashion and pro¬ 
found intellect. We do not believe in Stahr, and 
I have already suggested that Fitzgerald’s funda¬ 
mental doubt about his own ability to depict the 
man is shown up by his use as narrator of the 
girl Celia, who is to Stahr what Rosemary was 
to Dick Diver. And the various other attempts 
made to inflate Stahr arc sometimes dismaying 
in their crudity—there are, for example, the 
episodes involving Boxlcy, the English writer, 
who is shown as Ming contemptuous of all film- 
making, who is spoken to by Stahr, and who 
under Stahr’s tuition subsequently takes over a 
writers’ conference, having been made a new 
man by the words Stahr has said to him. 

Obviously, it is unfair to criticise The Last 
Tycoon in this way, when Fitzgerald still had 
so much work to do on it; and I would not 
make the criticism if it did not seem to me that 
others have greatly over-praised the fragment 
which is all any or us have. I agree, certainly, 
that the fragment docs have some notable 
strengths—the picture of Hollywood as a place 
where people actually live is unsurpassed; the 
natural aspect of California is neautifully, 
though fugitively, described; so too is the Cali¬ 
fornia of the boulevards and bungalows, the 
beaches and half-finished houses, drug-stores 
and parked cars; the love between Stahr and 
* Kathleen Is presented with all Fitz^rald’s par¬ 
ticularly effcc^e wistfulness. And I agree, too, 


that for all the faults there aie in bis preseota- 
tion, Stahr—who is a real aristocrat in a leoie 
diat none of Fitzgerald’s other heroes are, for 
Stahr actually rules a kingdom of a kind—is the 
closest Fitzgerald ever came to making an adult 
embodiment of what he hoped or desired for 
himself and his society. 

Nevertheless, it remains true, I believe, that 
all Fitzgerald’s attempts at such an embodiment 
were failures, and marred each of his works, 
save for The Great Gatsby. The Great Gauby is 
Fitzgerald's finest work precisely because in it 
he did not make any similar attempt. 

T h e world of money and leisure and alamour 
in The Great Gatsby is represented by Tom 
Buchanan, his wife Daisy, and Daisy’s friend, 
Jordan Baker. To their wealth they add sport¬ 
ing prowess, which was always of curious im¬ 
portance to Fitzgerald: Tom was “one of the 
most powerful ends that ever played football 
at New Haven—a national figure in a way’’; 
and Jordan Baker is a champion golfer. They 
live in immense style, having “come East in a 
way that took your breath away”; but for once, 
in describing their way of life, Fitzgerald’s 
breath isn’t taken away. The following passage, 
for example, may be compared with Uic quota¬ 
tion from Tender is the Night describing the 
Divers on the Riviera—this extract describes the 
narrator’s entry into Tom Buchanan’s house, 
and in its fluency and ease and freshness it is 
clearly superior to the other: 

We walked through a high hallway into a 
bright rose-coloured space, fragilcly bound into 
the house by french windows at cither end .... 
A breeze blew through the room, blew curtains 
in at one end and out the other like pale flags, 
twisting them up towards the frosted wedding- 
cake of the ceiling, and then rippled over the 
wine-coloured rug, making a shadow on it as the 
wind docs on the sea. 

The only completely stationary object in the 
room was an enormous couch on which two 
young women were buoyed up as though upon 
an anchored balloon. They were both in white, 
and their dresses were rippling and fluttering as 
though they had just been blown back in iuter 
a short flight around the house. I must have 
stood for a few moments listening to the whip 
and snap of the curtains and the groan of a 
picture on the wall. Then there was a boom as 
Tom Buchanan shut the rear windows, and the 
caught wind died out about the room, and the 
curtains and the rugs and two young women 
ballooned slowly to the floor. 

Throughout the book the Buchanans are sren 
as being as much a part of their own expensive 
surroundings as the concluding phrases of the 
last sentence would suggest; and throughout 
they are deitribed with the same rather con¬ 
temptuous coolness. Because Fitzgerald makes 
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k my plain, early in the hook, that they are 
aQ eOQtesiptible people, without exception*** 
Tom Biichanan with hit crackpot iracial theories 
and his vulgar amours; Iordan Baker who tells 
lies as a matter of course; even Daisy, with her 
beautiful voice, about which the narrator re* 
marks, at their first noting: "The instant (it) 
broke off, ceasing to conipd my attention, my 
belief, I felt the basic insincerity of what she 
had just said.” And as the book develops, these 
dishonesties and vulgarities develop too, until 
we sec Daisy conspiring with her husband to 
use Gatsby’s love for her as a means of hiding 
her own guilt in the hit'and>run killing of 
Myrtle Wilson; until we sec Tom Buchanan 
deliberately conniving at what he knows will be 
the murder of Gatsby. There is no suggestion 
anywhere in the book that this leisure class is 
“truly brilliant and glamorous”; the members 
of this class lead lives that arc at best common¬ 
place and at worst sinister in a way that they 
themselves arc too stupid to realise. 

However, The Great Gatsby is very much more 
than an “exposure,” or a turning of the author 
upon himself. All Fitzgerald’s longing, nostalgia, 
wistfulness, all of what 1 have called his 
hungers, are as much in this book as in any of 
his others: indeed, even more so. But now Fitz¬ 
gerald docs not exert himself in trying to make 
me object worthy of the hunger felt for it: that, 
as I have shown, is described as ash, as Dead Sea 
fruit. No, the true emotional centre of the book 
is now in the hunger itself: Fitzgerald’s long¬ 
ing and yearning appear as themselves, and their 
weight is their own: their weight is that of the 
character of Gatsby himself. In this respect, at 
least, Gatsby is treated without irony: the book 
certainly uses Gatsby’s hope, his “heightened 
sensitivity to the promises of life,” for a pro¬ 
foundly ironic purpose; but Gatsby’s “sensi¬ 
tivity” could not nave been used for that 
purpose if it had not been given the respect and 
admiration which Fitzgerald obviously feels for 
it, and which he persuades us it deserves. Gatsby 
is described as a man “with an extraordinary gift 
for hope, a romantic readiness such as I have 
never found in any other person and which it is 
not likely I shall nnd again”; and when Gatsby 
at last meets Daisy again, after Hve years of 
waiting for her, the respect is made even more 
explicit. “There must have been moments that 
af^noon when Daisy tumbled short of his 
dreams, not through her own fault, but because 
of the colossal vitality of his illusion. It had 
gone beyond her, beyond everything. He had 
dirown nimself into it with a creative passion, 
adding to it all the time, decking it out with 
every oright feather that floated his way. No 
amount of. fire or freshness,” the narrator con- 
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tinues, aod he speaks for his creator too, who is 
analysing here his own case, “can challenge 
what a man can store up in his own ghostly 
heart.” 

To WHAT EXTENT Daisy does tumble short of 
Gatsby’s dreams the rest of the book reveals to 
us; and it is in this way that the central irony 
of the book develops. “They’re a rotten crowd,” 
the narrator shouts at Gatsby across the lawn, 
the last time he secs him. “You’re worth the 
whole damn bunch put together.” And though 
he adds that “It was the only complinrcnt I ever 
gave (Gatsby), because I disapproved of him 
from beginning to end," the “disapproval” 
merely adds to the force of the compliment. It 
is, of course, part of the irony that Gatsby, in his 
attempt to realise his “incorruptible dream,” 
should take to activities of a criminal nature— 
bootlegging, gambling, and, it is suggested more 
than once, murder. But the actual killers in the 
book, let it be noted, are Daisy and Tom 
Buchanan, though Daisy shrinks away from 
Gatsby when she is told about his past. Again, 
Gatsby may have a “gonnegtion” with Meyer 
Wolfsheim, who “fixed the World Series of 
1919”; but about Jordan Baker, Daisy’s best 
friend, the narrator remembers that “at her first 
big tournament there was a row that nearly 
reached the newspapers—a suggestion that she 
had moved her ball from a bad lie in the semi¬ 
final round. The thing approached the propor¬ 
tions of a scandal—then died away. ...” And 
so, throughout the book, the parallels are drawn, 
the connections are made, with a tightness, an 
unobtrusiveness, and an intelligence mat are the 
mark of a liberated mind on the part of the 
creator: liberated because he is able to see him¬ 
self for what he is, without hatred and without 
mercy; and to make of his own hatreds and 
mercies something that is no longer dependent 
upon himself for its life. 

If the viciousness of the Buchanans is shown 
up against the “incorruptibility” of Gatsby’s 
dream, which has a nobility they cannot 
imagine; so, simultaneously, working in the 
other direction, Gatsby’s dream is placed, tragi¬ 
cally, not only by the means he has used to 
realise it, but by the fact that it is precisely 
around these wretched Buchanans that the 
dream coheres, it is towards them that it aspires. 
Tragic is a large word to use about so slender 
a book as The Great Gatsby, but I think it 
deserves it, if only because of the last great con¬ 
nection made in the book; the connection 
between Gatsby and the country which had 

*Thc word is used by Mr. Marius Bewlcy in 
* his extremely interesting essay on Fitzgerald io 
The Eccentric Design (Chatto, 1959). 


iven him his birth. Fitzgerald’s sense of 
istory was acute (one of tte finest scenes in 
Tender is the Night is that in which Dick Diver 
visits the trenches, “where a century of bourgeois 
love died”); and in Jay Gatsby Fitzgerald kiww 
that he had created a character whose signifi¬ 
cance was not less than national. The passage 
with which the book concludes is so well Known 
that one feels hesitant in quoting it, yet I cannot 
refrain from doing so—and not only because it 
illustrates so vividly and fully Gatsby’s national 
or “mythic”® aspect. At the end of The Great 
Gatsby the narrator stands outside Gatsby’s man¬ 
sion, and has a vision t)f “the old island which 
flowered once for the Dutch sailors’ eyes—a 
fresh green breast of the new world.” 

Its vanished trees [he continues], the trees 
that had made way for Gatsby's house, had once 
pandered in whispers to the last and greatest of 
all human dreams; for a transitory enchanted 
moment man must have held his breath in the 
presence of this continent, compelled into an 
xsthctic contemplation he neither understood nor 
desired, face to face for the last timC' in history 
with something commensurate to his own capa¬ 
city for wonder. 

And as I sat there brooding on the old un¬ 
known world, I thought of Gatsby’s wonder 
when he first picked out the green light at the 
end of Daisy’s dock. Hfe had come a long way 
to this blue lawn, and his dream must have 
seemed so close that be could hardly fail to 
grasp it. He did not know that it was already 
behind him, somewhere back in that vast 
obscurity beyond the city, where the dark fields 
of the republic rolled on under the night. 

Gatsby believed in the green light, the orgiastic 
future that year by year recedes before us. It 
eluded us then, but that’s no matter—to-morrow 
we will run faster, stretch out our arms farther. 

. . . And one fine morning— 

So we beat on, boats against the current, borne 
back ceaselessly into the past. 

The reader will surely have noticed the rele¬ 
vance of the entire quotation given above to the 
central argument or suggestion of this essay. In 
writing of the character of Gatsby and his 
country in this way Fitzgerald was writing too 
of himself; and only in this way did he succeed 
in doing himself full justice. 

There arc, it is true, certain criticisms to be 
advanced against the book, and in one of his 
letters Fitzgerald made perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant of these—that we are not told what hap¬ 
pened between Daisy and Gatsby after their 
reunion and before me climax of the book. I 
would also say that we are not told enough 
about Daisy’s background when Gatsby meets 
her for the very nrst time and falls forever 
in love with ^er; nor enough about how Gatsby 
has made the money which he feels he needs 
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before he can approach her again. It has been 
said that a novelist can withhold. knowledge 
which he knows, and he can withhold know¬ 
ledge which he does not know; and too often 
we feel that Fitzgerald’s withholding in The 
Great Gatsby is or the second kind. However, 
I must say that none of these criticisms seem 
to me of any great significance. To speak quite 
simply, I would say that of all the American 
novels written since the First World War, which 
I have read. The Great Gatsby is the one I have 
read and re-read most often, and with the 
greatest pleasure. 

F inally, there is one other aspect of Fitz¬ 
gerald’s achievement which must be men¬ 
tion^. I think that any visitor to the United 
States must be surprisca to find how curiously 
“unwritten about” so much of the country seems 
to him, especially considering the great number 
of modern American novels which are continu¬ 
ally being put out, and how many of these are 
little more than extended pieces of reportage. 
But to make any important feature of a country 
truly recognisable, one needs to do more than 
describe accurately particular physical appear¬ 
ances, or manners, voices, ways of speech; for 
the details of these things are somehow weight¬ 
less and incoherent unless they are allied to a 
passionate preoccupation with the social depths 
which the details, both reflect and imply. Fitz¬ 
gerald’s eye and car were acute, and when he 
was fully engaged by his subject, as inThe Great 
Gatsby, he was able fully to project his percep¬ 
tions, in a way which, more than that of any 
other modern American novelist, made of the 
United States a country that not only is, but can 
be seen to be, a place of continuing habitation. 
Fitzgerald could not live in it, but others can, 
with greater understanding of themselves, 
because he tried to. 
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that would result from the interaction of the 
cowboy-student and his studies. Imagine also 
that en route he passes through Madison, Wis¬ 
consin, that seat of a decaying populism and 
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that, on arrivine at his (tesdnation in N«w York, 
he encounters Madison Avenue, that street foil 
of reeking phanusks of the manipulation of 
the human will and of what is painful to 
America’s well-wishers and enjoyaole to its 
detractors. Imagine the first Madison disclosing 
to the learned cowpuncher his subsequent 
political mode, the second an object of his hatred. 

The end result of such an imaginary grand 
tour would be a work like The Soaological 
Imagination. In this book, Professor C. Wright 
Mills settles his score with contemporary Ameri¬ 
can sociology—which for better or for worse is 
sociology, tout court, over the world to-day— 
and hmds up a task for sociologists as the be¬ 
getters of a critical understanding of the struggle 
for power within and among nations to-day, and 
its ramification into our dauy lives. 

Professor Mills is utterly fed up with research 
which is based on field-work and which exer¬ 
cises some statistical control over its collection 
and analysis of data. His objections are not the 
usual ones, e.g., that it would deny man’s 
dignity as an individual—he has his own way of 
doing that. Rather, he criticises what he desig¬ 
nates as “abstracted empiricism’’ because it does 
not deal with the two major facts of contem¬ 
porary society, namely, man's sense of being 
trapped and the bureaucratic concentration of 
power from which the feeling of entrapment 
arises. In the course of his critique, he makes 
some shrewd observations about the limitations 
of this kind of research and the ethos of some of 
its practitioners. He also lets “grand theory’’ 
have a few bursts from his Buntlinc Special as 
he canters past. He easily shoots off the Emctt- 
like fretwork of Professor Talcott Parsons’ style 
—a notoriously easy target—but where a steadier 
aim and a better discernment of the target is 
necessary, his performance is not so very credit¬ 
able. 

What docs this solitary horseman—who is in 
part a prophet, in part a scholar, and in part a 
rough-tongued brawler—a sort of Joe McCarthy 
of sociology, full of wild accusations and gross 
inaccuracies, bullying manners, harsh words, 
and shifting grounds—want of sociology? His 
contempt for the painstakingness of “empiri¬ 
cism,” “abstracted” from the power-struggles of 
our time, and for the abstract constructions of 
sociological theory is integral to his impatient 
demand that sociology should become the guide 
and beacon of the age. Professor Mills minks 
that sociology is called by educated opinion, and 
the vacuum of the present cultural and political 
situation, to take the forefront of intellectual life. 
Journalism, literature, and art must make room 
for socioloOT, perhaps even become sociology, 
because only it is capable of depicting what is 
really important. 


What fiedoo, what Joutitaltkai, jwhat artikic 
endeavour can compete with the hisCdrical reality 
and the pqlidcal facta of our dmef What 
dramatic vision of hell can compete with the 
events of aodwentury war? What moral 
denunciaUon can measure up to the moral in¬ 
sensibility of men in the agonies of primary 
accumulation? It is social and historical reality 
that men want to know and often they do not 
find contemporary literature an adequate means 
for knowing it. They yearn for facts, they search 
for their meanings, they want a “big picture" 
in which they can believe and in which they can 
come to understand themselves. They want 
orienting values too,,and suitable ways or feeling 
and styles of emodon and vocabularies of modve. 
And they do not find these in the literature of 
to-day. . . . 

And further. 

In the absence of an adequate social science, 
critics and novelists, dramatists and poets have 
been the only major and often the only formu- 
lators of private troubles and even of public 
issues. Art does express such feeling . . . but still 
not with the intellectual clarity required for their 
understanding or relief to-day. 

Let us disrecard the specific contents of Pro¬ 
fessor Mills’ “big picture” of contemporary 
society (which has little .except its grandiose scale 
and its rhetorical vigour to recommend it) and 
ask whether sociology is in a posidon to fulfil 
the responsibilides he lays upon it. 

Our understanding of ourselves and our 
society to-day is certainly very imperfect, and it 
has always Men. There is an intellectual need 
for sociological observation and for a more 
general sociological understanding. Not that the 
world will perish without it or survive because 
of it, but because, in kernel, sociology seems 
to possess the potenuality for doing intellectual 
justice to the larger trends of society. It certainly 
cannot do so at present, and the substandve 
views which Professor Mills offers as a picture 
of the world we live in are as misleadingly off 
the mark as the compound of sophisdeated 
Marxism, preoccupation with mass communica¬ 
tions, and the tendency to regard the history 
of Germany in the ’twendes and ’thirties as 
proto-typical of the condidons and prospects of 
Western society, can be. There is not enough 
intellectual achievement in the sociological 
“diagnosis of our dme” to allow it even to pre¬ 
tend to replace journalism, literature, art, etc., 
as interpretadons of the contemporary situadon, 
quite aside from the ultimate impossibility of 
its ever performing the expressive funedons of 
these activides. Even if sociology as an academic 
discipline had already mastered the main out¬ 
lines of the mature of our contemporary sockdes, 
its continuous application would need a great 
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vision and a powerful intelligence. Max Weber 
was such a mind and personality but he died 
forty years ago and his views are scarcely up-to- 
date. Among contemporary sociologists only 
Professor Raymond Aron possesses the gifts 
which approximate Professor Mills’ demands, 
and I doubt whether Professor Mills regards his 
sociology as the truthful kind. In any case, he 
does not mention him among the dnv handful 
who seem to meet his standards. The met is that 
in sociology as it exists to-day, in Professor Mills’ 
kind of sociology no more than in that which 
he derogates—^thcre is^not available to instructed 
public opinion a reasonable picture of things as 
they really are. It would be fraudulent to claim 
that there is one. 

What sociology can offer is a model of sobriety 
and openness of mind—yet how few existing 
sociologists possess these qualities—and a way of 
looking at things. Professor Mills will allow no 
credit to these when they assume the form of 
meticulous research based on careful sympathetic 
interviewing and first-hand observation. For him 
this can only result in abstraction' from the 
power-impelled realities of our time, and a loss 
of perspective because of preoccupation with 
small “milieux.” Nonetheless, if we think of the 
books which give us some sense of what is going 
on in the society around us, enquiries like 
Michael Young’s (and his collaborators), 
William Whyte’s, John Dollard’s, and other 
Middletown-Vikc works come to mind. These are 
books which widen our range of imagination, 
and here and there, in spots, rid us of the cliches 
inherited from political prejudices, cultural snob¬ 
bery, and apocalyptic expectations. But even such 
studies and others, using even more precise tech¬ 
niques, arc not immune to the deformations of 
ideology and unreflective prejudice. Moreover, 
they leave a large part of the area of modern 
society unmapped. 

The best that the best of sociology can provide 
is a training of circumspection and imagination. 
Professor Mills will not have the former and he 
does not tell us what the latter is except to say 
repeatedly that it is the state of mind which will 
produce the results at which he himself has 
already arrived, through its use. 

It would, however, be a pity if the slipshod ex¬ 
hortations and denunciations which make up 
Professor Mills’ arguments for The Sociological 
Imagination were to pass unappreciated. The 
sociological imagination is not an inevitably 
empty phrase. It could be that matrix of “per¬ 
sonal knowledge” of society, formed from the 
experience of ufe, from historical study, from 
meticulously controlled observation at first-hand, 
and systematic reflection on the essential elements 
of human aftion and social structure, from the 
study of the classics of political philosophy, com- 
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parative religioti, social aathropology, economic 
and sociological theory, and the descriptive 
literature of these subjects. It could provide an 
open pattern of thought, a realistic sensibility 
which could give guidance to our cognitive 
response to society. It could be a general set of 
pointers indicating the signihcant aspects of 
situations, the range of possibilities, ana within 
that range, what is more likely and what is less 
likely to occur. The present achievements of 
sociology are technical and particular, abstract 
and rigid. A properly cultivated sociological 
imagination would be supple, easily accessible to 
the concrete, and it would transcend the par¬ 
ticular. If that were developed, then sociology 
would be in a better position to reform the use 
of its elaborate techniques and to improve its 
systematic theory. It could then legitimately 
aspire to a major place in the enlightened 
opinion of those who are not professional socio¬ 
logists. 

For the time being, that properly cultivated 
sociological sensibility exists only very in- 
cipiently and its further growth will take time, 
patience, intelligence, intellectual honesty, and 
sympathetic curiosity. At present these arc ex¬ 
cessively scarce, in a domain full of aspiration 
and of little-used opportunities for achievement. 

Edward Shils 


Aesthetic Bliss 

Bend Sinister. By Vladimir Nabokov. Weiden- 
jeld & Nicolson. 15s. 

Breakdown. By John Bratby. Hutchinson. 25s. 

Ritual in the Dark. By Colin Wilson. Gollancz. 
18s. 

I F THIS were a very pure review it would 
deal only with the first of these books; but 
there is something to be said for an arrange¬ 
ment which illustrates the strong antipathy of 
good for bad, even if it means that Bend Sinister 
will get only nine-tenths of the space. 

Mr. Nabokov is a major novelist; the proof of 
this exists, but is only gradually becoming avail¬ 
able, as the old novels are released in Britain. 
Probably he will not be greatly loved; the per¬ 
sonality that presides over his work is not 
amiable. We do not much care to be the objects 
of an author’s contempt, and—to simplify for a 
moment—that is the way Nabokov seems to feel 
about us. It is not very common for a man of 
really overpowering intelligence to write novels; 
and, especially if he is also an impatient man, 
he is likely, when he docs so, to encounter 
special problems. The medium itself may irk 
him, because of its associations with base enter¬ 
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tainment, and because it traditibiially encou^ 
ages the rca^r to "identify’* with its characters. 
The reader is even more of a problem. A kind 
of thinking, and the pleasure that accompamei 
it, no longer go on in happy privacy but have 
to be made available to others, some or many 
of whom have no hope of understanding and 
experiencing them. The novel insults the intelli¬ 
gence of its author; and the author thinks of his 
reader as being morally deaf, like the boarding¬ 
house keeper in Mr. Pinter’s play, who is to 
committed to the belief that what goes on is 
nice that she hardly registers an attempt to 
strangle her. 

In his apologia for Lolita Nabokov tosses us 
an xsthetic: 

For me the work of fiction exists only in so 
far as it .affords me what I shall bluntly call 
xsthetic bliss; that is, a sense of being somehow, 
somewhere, connected with other states of being 
where art (curiosity, tenderness, kindness, ccstas^ 
is the norm. There arc not many such books. All 
the rest is topical uash coming in huge blocks 
of plaster that are carefully transmitted from age 
to age until someone comes along with a hammer 
and take a good crack at Balzac, at Gorki, at 
Mann. 

This is loosely expressed, and not extraordi¬ 
nary anyway, but we note "affords me”; also 
"states of being” which suggests that others can 
participate in the bliss. (The strange inclusion 
of “curiosity” as a gloss on “art” helps, by the 
way, to explain the association in Nabokov of 
passionate excitement with flourishes of recon¬ 
dite learning.) The list of plaster-novelists—in 
which he would also place Conrad—is more in¬ 
teresting. The novel is too easy. It can be stuffed 
with facts or doctrine, a photograph or a tract; 
or it can be laboriously moulded to the shape of 
.some moralistic obsession. Nabokov finds ail this 
contemptible and an obstacle to xsthetic bliss. 
And that is why his fiction is uniformly fan¬ 
tastic; everything in it is a kind of joke. He uses 
a hot-house prose, its improbable loops and 
blooms are themselves a mockery of prevailing 
narrative styles; when it moves briskly it is with 
an effect of farce, when it is fine it parodies itself. 
The moral donnies of the novels arc absurdly 
ambiguous, hence our slow liewildcrmcnt with 
Lolita. Humbert displays great delicacy, is dis¬ 
gusted with visitors whose modesty won’t allow 
them to flush the lavatory, or with Quilty’s 
phoney British accent and the "thick gore” that 
comes from him as the bullets sink in; but this 
delicacy will not survive Lolita’s delicious 
crumbiness. The nastiness we arc likely to sense 
vulgarly in the affair with the girl is transferred, 
with a show of fastidious indignation, to be¬ 
haviour we very probably approve: “’There is * 
nothing wrong, say both hemispheres, when a 
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brute pi forty, bkssed by the local priest and 
bloated widt drink, sheds his sweat-drenched 
hnerv and thrusts hUnsclf to the -hUt into his 
youthful bride.” Humbert is not a brute, nor 
forty, nor drunk or dirty or married. He is, like 
his creator’s novels, morally isolated in the in¬ 
terests of bliss. And although the treatment of 
"normal” relationships is disgusted or farcical, 
this isolation is unavoidably tragic. Nabokov’s 

S enre is, in fact, tragic farce. There is here a 
ight resemblance to Graham Greene, who also 
has the power to sec through a joke into an 
abyss; but a much stronger resemblance to 
Sterne. 

In Bend Sinister this is very strong, partly 
because of a coincidence of theme; for Bend 
Sinister treats, as Sterne did, of a “clash between 
the world of learning and that of human affairs” 
(Douglas Jefferson). The hero is a famous philo¬ 
sopher called Adam Krug, a somewhat 
Nabokov-like man with an easy conviction of 
his own superior powers. This survives his grief 
at the death of his wife and blinds him to danger 
threatening himself and his young son; for die 
new regime, the dictatorship of the Average 
Man, is the instrument of a wretched fellow he 
had bullied at school; and since the policy and 
the personnel of the Government are alike con¬ 
temptible he cannot take them seriously. His son 
becomes the victim of cruelty as careless as it is 
frightful, his friends are removed by stupid and 
dirty police; finding himself once more in the 
school-yard with his old enemy Paduk, the head 
of the state, he tries and (unlike Plumbert) fails 
to murder the lout who has broken his life and 
his mind. He is a tragic Shandy; the fate of his 
son is a consequence of an obsession with in¬ 
tellect, the habit of expecting matters to fail out 
in accordance with intelligent prediction, just 
as his father’s preoccupation with book-learning, 
and the obsessive researches of Uncle Toby, 
brought disaster to Tristram. The difference 
between Sterne’s comedy and Nabokov’s tragedy 
is simply that the hard facts upon which the 
Shandys bruise themselves are orderly and to be 
rcsTCcted; whereas Krug’s victors are aimless 
and banal, and their policy the corruption of a 
philosophy. 

This material difference does not detract from 
the impressive linguistic and formal resem¬ 
blances Dctwcen Nabokov and Sterne. Both, for 
example, use scientific language for farce: 

The strong, compact, dusky forehead had that 
peculiar hermeric aspect (a bank safe? a prison 
, wall?) which the brows of thinkers possess. The 
brain consisted of water, various chemical corn- 
ids, and a group of highly specialised fats, 
pale steely eyes were halfclosed in their 
iish orbits under the shaggy eyebrows which 
protected them once aom the poisonous 
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dro{>pinn of extinct birds—Schneider's hvpo- 
dicsis. The cars were of goodly size with hair 
inside. Two deep folds of flesh diverged from 
the nose along the large cheeks. The morning 
had been shaveless. He wore a badly-creased dark 
suit and a bow tie, always the same, hyssop violet 
with (pure white in the type here, Isabella) inter- 
neural macules and a crippled left hindwing. 
Etc. 

My father, who dipped into all kinds of books, 
upon looking into Lithopaedus Senonensis de 
Partu difficili, published by Adrianas Smelvgot, 
had found out, that the lax and pliable state of 
a child's head in parjuridon, the bones of the 
cranium having no sutures at that time, was such, 
— that by force of the woman’s efforts, which, in 
strong labour-pains, was equal, upon an average, 
to the weight of 470 pounds averdupois acting 
perpendicularly upon it; — it so happened, that 
in 49 instances out of 50, the said head was com¬ 
pressed and moulded into the shape of an oblong 
c0nic.1l piece of dough, such as a pastry-cook gen¬ 
erally rolls up in order to make a pyc of. — Good 
Godl cried my father, what havock and destruc¬ 
tion must this make in the infinitely fine and 
tender texture of the cerebellum! — Or if there 
is such a juice as Borri pretends, — is it not 
enough to make the cleare.st liquid in the world 
both tcculcnt and mothcry? 

Sterne adds a note correcting this: Uthopaedus 
alludes to a petrified child and has been mistaken 
for an author’s name by a pardonable error, the 
word being so similar to the right name, 
Trinccaifcllius, 

Shandy is reading about normal childbirth, 
Krug is not only a philosopher but a man. This 
fantastic relation with the obvious comes out 
also in Sterne’s ubiquitous Latin and the in¬ 
vented Slavonic language which erupts all over 
Nabokov’s text as a farcical acknowledgment 
of the need for verisimilitude, tliough it is also 
an indulgence of .superior linguistie powers. In 
the same way both writers have the power to 
produce photographic realism to a point so far 
beyond the normal that it looks almost mad. 
In the dark Krug sees a lantern move “knight- 
wise, to check him”; the rear lamps of bicycles 
are “anal rubies”; “Krug, a hunchback for the 
nonce, inserted his latchkey”; “at the dry-leaf 
touch of Glecman’s hand, the cat rose like boil¬ 
ing milk.” And so forth. 

Nabokov plays the devil with his narrative, 
just in the Sterne manner. Litde notes are 
addressed to the author himself. “Describe the 
bedroom. . . . Last chance of describing the bed¬ 
room.” The author intervenes out of pity; “it 
was then that I felt a pang of pity for Adam and 
slid towards him along an inclined beam of pale 
light—causing instantaneous madness.” He in¬ 
troduces long^di^rcssions, including a long one 
on Hamlet which undoubtedly attempts to 
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overgo the Scylla and Charybdis episode in 
Ulysses. "The real plot of the play,".according 
to Professor Hamm, a scholar acceptable to the 
new regime, “will be readily grasped if the fol¬ 
lowing is realised: the Ghost on the battlements 
of Elsinore is not the ghost of King Hamlet. 
It is that of Fortinbras the Elder.” He has come 
to soften the morale of the Danes and prepare 
the way for the succession of Fortinbras the 
Younger. Krug listens to the argument, to “these 
intricate convolutions of sheer stupidity" which 
remind him of the new regime. Then he sketches 
the scenario (pre-Olivier) of a film on Hamlet-. 
unweeded garden set, “Hamlet at Wittenberg, 
always late, missing G. Bruno’s lectures," “lusty 
old King Hamlet smiting with a poleaxe the 
Polacks," “a liberal shepherd on marshy ground 
where Orchis mascula grows." Then the etymo¬ 
logical game: Ophelia is quite possibly “an 
anagram of Alpheios, with the “S” lost in the 
damp grass—Alpheus the rivergod, who pur¬ 
sued a long-legged nymph until Artemis changed 
her into a stream (cp. Winnipeg Lake, ripple 
585 , Vico Press edition).” Finally there arc trans¬ 
lations of Hamlet into the newly-invented lan¬ 
guage. After all this two organ-grinders appear 
outside, and extraordinarily horrible police 
officers arrive to arrest Krug’s friend. 

The function of this digression is extremely 
complicated. It is a civilised way of not talking 
about Krug’s wifi*, who has just died. It is a 
useless but agreeable exercise of intellect, and 
will contta-st with the smooth bestiality of the 
police. It is funny. The translations are not just 
a wanton exhibition of glo.ssolalia but another 
link with the main theme, just before the police 
arrive. Paduk, the dictator, has promoted the 
use of a writing-machine, a sort of typewriter 
which reproduces one’s handwriting. Is the 
heartbreaking labour of translation, since it 
“presupposes a voluntary limitation of thought 
in submission to another man’s genius” com¬ 
pensated by the pleasure it gives, or is it no more 
than “an exaggerated and spiritualised replica 
of Paduk’s writing-machine.’’’ Here is a theo¬ 
logical issue of importance, the border territory 
between Krugs and Paduks. It is not settled; 
it is interrupted by the sinister duality of organ- 
grinders and the entry of the police. 

There is wantonness here; there is wantonness 
also in the large-screen cardiograph in which 
medical minions study the action of Paduk’s 
heart, in the parrot which carries police mes¬ 
sages, in the conclusion of the novel where, with 
the bullets ripping into the mad Krug, the 
author switches off the story and turns his atten¬ 
tion to the moths at his window. But it is easy 
to distinguish between this kind of wantonness 
and, say, Mr. Bratby’s. Merely to write centri- 
fugally, to torment the narrative line, to destroy 


the illusion by inconsistencies of presentatiofiy' 
all this is within the scope of anjy rudimentary^ 
slightly sophisticated talent. It might be done by 
anyone who thinks, as many do, that the struc;' 
ture of a work of art is the business not of the 
artist but of the observer. 

But this is not Nabokov’s way. Bend Sinister 
is not finally wanton, any more than Sterne was. 
There is a pretty rigorous subordination of all 
these stunts and rhetorical exercises to the shape 
of the whole. Nabokov uses, and never abuses, 
familiar devices to establish “spatial” design— 
what Mr. Forster calls “rhythms." The “spatu- 
late puddle" of the first paragraph is one such; 
Krug’s wife taking off her jewels, the treacher¬ 
ous proverb of a trimming professor,, are two 
more. And the tragic movement of the narrative 
seems hardly to be interrupted. The book opens 
with a self-consciously superb evocation of grief, 
a sort of virtuoso development of Rossetti’s 
woodspurge; it goes on to the parable of Krug 
on the bridge, patient and humorous with the 
unreasonable peasant soldiers. Krug will not 
save his university nor himself, nor, in the end, 
his own son from the dictator because he will 
not see that stupidity and venality can become 
omnipotent; because he earned the right at 
school to sit on the head of Paduk, the Average 
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scape, but also a moving and subtle 
exploration of the whole business of 
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Man. . . . Hurling himself on Paduk, he does 
not die only because the author intervenes~to 
tell us that Krug died well, and left his spatu- 
late mark "in me intimate texture of space.” 
He describes a moth outside his window: “a 
ood night for mothing," he concludes. We are 
ept ri^t out of Krug, right out of Nabokov. 
We are placed, at best, in respect of this 
author, where Krug places his bourgeois friend 
Maximov. 

When Krug mentioned once that the word 
"loyalty” phonetically and visually reminded 
him of a golden fork lying in the sun on a 
smooth spread of pale yellow silk, Maximov re¬ 
plied somewhat sufHy that to him loyalty was 
limited to its dictionary denotation. Common- 
sense with him was saved from smug vulgarity 
by a delicate emotional undercurrent, and the 
somewhat bare and birdlcss symmetry of hit 
branching principles was ever so slightly dis¬ 
turbed by a moist wind blowing from regions 
which he naively thought did not exist. 

We have to be as good as Maximov to be fit 
for Nabokov. We may not like this; but when 
reading Bend Sinister it is vital to remember 
that its author would label a book about the 
oppression of the human spirit by a stupid and 
brutal government "topical trash." It is a work 
of art or nothing. 


the most frightening novel 
of this generation 

CONSTANTINE 
FITZ GIBBON’S 

shockingly plausible story 
of how easily it could 
happen here 

when the kissing 
had to stop 

CASSELL It,. 


Mx. Blum's BOOK M BHANDBAN k B drtkry Ktue, 
a mess you are invited to condone for its 
"energy,*’ and shape up in your own mind. It it 
curious that the announcement “I am enw> 
mously vital" can produce the same audience- 
reaction as viulity. In a period which venerates 
energy this means that to be high-handed and 
messy is a way to succeed. Bend Sinister has 
formidable energy; it gives an impression of 
stillness. Brea^doum^ on the other hand, is com¬ 
pletely inert. There are volleys of authorial con¬ 
fidences, fanfares of brignt intentions; but 
nothing falls or soupds in the right place. 
Matter in the wrong place is the old definition 
of dirt. The book is almut an artist—a topic of 
wide appeal, if treated with sufficient vulgarity 
—and that, together with the fallacy about 
energy, may account for the fuss made of the 
book. The Sterne kind of novel is a tough pro¬ 
position, for experts only. 

Mr. Wilson’s is a better book, and readable, 
but it is somewhat bogus in that it pretends to 
be thinking deeply without actually doing so, 
a trick that pleases at first because of its check, 
but palls in the end. There is as hot a story 
as any youth might dream up for himself; in a 
few (lays the hero, who has a pyromaniac in the 
room above, becomes intimate with a sadistic 
mass-murderer, bails out a nymphet-loving 
painter, and presides at the defloration of two 
virgins. He holds a great many seminal con- 
ver.sations, often with a respected but curiously 
uninspiring priest; he finds his admiration for 
Vaslav (Nijinsky) coming to a head in a vision¬ 
ary moment; washes himself a lot, listens to the 
same few bars of a Prokofiev symphony a few 
times, but falls asleep; and is always stumbling 
over paraffin tins. There is so much paraffin in 
the book that one felt uneasy about smoking. 
The point seems to be that when Sorme visits 
the mortuary he is not much impressed by the 
corpse of one of his friend’s victims, but learns 
something from another victim, charred by 
paraffin from a stove which her husband threw 
at her. After this double-take Augenbiic\ the 
superman goes home, arranges more sex, admires 
himself in the mirror, and prepares for life. 

Mr. Wilson’s painstaking book moves well 
under its burden of rubbish, but it cannot live 
with Nabokov’s, or any genuinely finished book. 
What holds it together is an immature arro¬ 
gance quite different from Nabokov’s intellec¬ 
tual pride. There is a sort of music-hall imita¬ 
tion of thinking, curiously cheerful In the long 
run, very spry and publiciw-conscious, Mr. 
Wilson might be callea the Tommy Steele of 
lofty thinking. For those who like their 
Kniuses to be nice and conversable he is a mu^ 
better prospeef than Nabokov. 

Frank Kermode 
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SHORE 


Trojan Horse, Chinese Dragon 

E arly in 1958 when the Poles wakened to the 
fact that Mao Tsc-luns had fallen from the 
“side of the angels"—that nc was no longer the 
"liberal” who had backed them against the Kremlin 
in 1956—^a new bit of humour made the rounds in 
Warsaw: "Aren’t we lucky to have such a large 
buffer state between China and us?" 

The joke may be stale, but after five months in 
the Soviet Union, 1 found it sustained by more 
than Polish wit. Growing numbers of the younger 
Soviet intelligentsia recognise the uncomfortable 
truth. Theirs is the heartland of Communism, but 
of a Communism whose Eastern and Western faces 
look less alike- each year. Realpoliti/i and official 
ideology dictate a strong alliance. Yet, I met people 
who applied “East” and “West” to their own bloc 
in much the same way we discuss the larger world 
struggle—to connote differing political and cultural 
attitudes. The "East”—».e., China—is causing the 
most anxiety. Soviet and Chinese moods seem to 
be running in opposite directions. The Russians 
crave nothing so much as peace and quiet, while 
the Chinese seem indent on upsetting the applecart 
of “peaceful coexistence." The Russians live better, 
relax more; the Chinese—poorer but more diligent 
—blaze with that revolutionary flame slowly being 
extinguished in the Soviet Union. 

All that is irritating enough, but there is more. 
The Russians arc intensely nationalistic. They easily 
imagine the potential challenge to their own 
“socialist leadership” posed by the awakened Asian 
colossus. Nagging fears came out in many small 
ways; for instance, the half-serious joke about how 
disobedient children and lazy students are now 
admonished: “If you do not do your work, 600 
million Chinese will I" 

This anxiety is having extraordinary repercussions 
in Soviet attitudes towards the “socialist West”— 
f.e., Eastern Europe. It is contributing, I think, to 
a wholesale reappraisal of the satellites. The change 
is subtle, psychological, but quite real. It is pro¬ 
foundly affecting Soviet social development, for the 
more antagonism the Russians feel towards the 
Chinese, the more they strive to emphasise the 
genuine community of interest with “their” Europe. 

The new feeling of equality is more cultural than 
political. Soviet Uimmunists are still the acknow¬ 
ledged tutors; satellite Communist parties-—the 
willing pupils. But Soviet industrialised society is 
in search of refinement, the manners and sophisti¬ 
cation to go with improved living standards. 
Educated Russians, the heirs of that society, are 
turning to the traditional cultures pf fiKStem 


Europe for some of the clues, and the Khrushchev 
policy hat paved the way. In Salin's time Eastern 
Europe was simply an appendage of the Soviet 
Empire. The Russian might at well look into a 
cracked looking-glass; he saw nothing but an ugly 
distorted image of himself and hit surroundings. 
That has changed. Out of necessity as much ae 
calculation, Mr. Khrushchev has transformed emfire 
into Conununist Commonwealth. 

That means Communists still rule each counts 
according to Soviet orthodoxy. It excludes both 
democracy and an independent foreign policy. But 
each Par^ leadership can apply the common prin¬ 
ciples in its own way. Moscow no lonMr dicutes 
uniform internal policies, Gomulka's flexible dic¬ 
tatorship in Poland coexists with Ulbricht's rigid 
Stalinism in East Germany. Eastern Europe has once 
more taken on that national and cultural variety 
Stalin’s monolith .sought to destroy. 

T h £ change has created a new situation. Here 
arc respectable members of the “socialist 
camp,” yet many of their ways remain strangely 
Western. Their intelligentsia has used the post- 
Stalin “thaw” to resurrect common cultural ties 
with Western Europe where possible. The Russians 
never had these tics. They are the pupils in this 
realm, and they arc discovering that these Eastern 
European allies arc “safe” channels for importing 
suspect Western ideas and habits into the Soviet 
Union. 

One small example—a Hungarian fashion-show 
I saw in Moscow, Fashion-shows arc no novelty 
now that the Soviet woman is encouraged to forget 
the shock-worker past for her feminine future. But 
I wanted to see how much of the particular style 
of Budapest would reach the Muscovites, and I was 
not disappointed. Elegant models moved profession¬ 
ally along a centre ramp. The kleig lights above 
highlighted the latest fashions, reversible raincoats, 
short hooped skirts, stiletto high-heeled shoes, all 
absolutely unobtainable in Moscow. They stepped to 
the jazz rhythms of a Hungarian five-piece band 
which occasionally (but only occasionally) slowed 
to the pace of some melody like "Blue Moon" 
Women in the audience—many of them with the 
Soviet “fuzz” permanent and standard print dress 
—busily took notes or photographed the models. 

The great surprise came during intermission. 
Part of the audience went out to buy pattern books 
left over from the French fashion-show several 
months before. They missed the best part of the 
show. A real crooner, complete with dinner-jacket 
and shining satin lapels, strolled on to the stage 
from the wings, ana he and the band proceeded 
to a “musical interlude” unheard of in Moscow. 
Vigorous piano, drums, and saxophone took up 
the "ABC Boogey” and ‘*Volare/‘ the young song¬ 
ster cavorted around the microphone, first bending 
his knees to sensual depth, then reeling backwarcM 
and forwards, frenzied arms outstretched, while 
young Russians in the crowded galleries “teat out" 
the rhythm in rapt attention. Here was Elvis Presley 
without guitar, the incarnation of that “rock-’n’- 
roller” known in the Soviet Union only, through^ 
hearsay, adverse propaganda, or Eastern European 
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E icture magazines. Encore followed encore followed 
ammertng applause and muted whistles, until the 
more matronly ladies began filtering back into the 
hall, the lights dimmeo, and the second part of 
the fashion-show began. 

The contrast between this exhibition and the 
overpowering puritanism of Soviet society came 
home several oays later on the most fashionable 
beach in Moscow. I followed a group of young 
adults into a kind of natural trench formed by a 
grass mound near the back fence. An eighteen- or 
nincteen-year-old accordion-player led the group. 
Witliin minutes he began on ‘'Rocl( around the 
Clocks.” Two barc-footed girls in attractively brief 
bikinis chose partners who threw them over their 
shoulders and through their legs to the music. But 
this primitive "rock-’n’-roll” did not last long A 
local militiaman was on tire track. He walked 
over from the beach, stopped the music, and led the 
young accordion-player back to the water. To be 
sure, no one was arrested, and the young people 
covertly jeered at this white-jacketed scion of 
authority, but no one contradicted his command. 

“We must still do such dancing in private,” one 
of the boys confided. 

P OLAND and Czechoslovakia seem to have the 
greatest influence in this new cultural penetra¬ 
tion. The Poles arc the most provocative, the most 
avant garde, the most openly Western. They arc 
also the least reliable. 

“The Poles love us so much they would love to 
hug us to death," was the suspicion of a typical 
Soviet intellectual. 

The Poles seem determined to shock the Russians 
out of their old conventions. One evening in one 
of the best Leningrad restaurants a party of merry 
Polish tourists—as fashionably dressed as the 
Americans and British in the room—danced the 
most outrageous "jive” and other variations to what¬ 
ever tunc the perspiring orchestra played. Later I 
watched one or them handle a crowd of Russians 
who still form every evening outside the Intourist 
hotels to quiz foreigners and inspect their auto¬ 
mobiles. 

The Pole spoke fluent Russian, and was far from 
reticent. The youthful intensity of his speech domi¬ 
nated his audience. Listen to some of their ques¬ 
tions and his answers. 

“Can the Poles travel freely?" Answer: “We can 
travel anywhere we like, providing we have foreign 
currency or an invitation.” 

(Incredulously) "You mean you get passports 
easily?” Answer: “Yes, the government has to give 
them now.” (Not quite true, but almost.) 

“Can you listen to foreign broadcasts?" (This 
was before the jamming of Voice of America and 
BBC ceased in the Soviet Union.) Answer: “Of 
course. Why not? If we do not like a programme, 
we can always turn it off.” 

“We think Poland is only an outpost of the 
United States." (A voice from the rear). Answer 
(with great indignation): "That is not so. We take 
what we like from you and the Americans. The 
rest we leave alone." 

And so it went on for over an hour. Afterwards 
I had a private word with him. “Did you sec the 


way their eyes bulged when I told them what we 
can do in Poland," he exploded in disgust “They 
just do not know anything. We have just come 
from Yalta. The music stops there at it.30. All the 
restaurants close. What a way to run a resort I" 

Am outsider begins to distinguish “U” and “non- 
U” among his acquaintances by their attitude to¬ 
wards Poush art and magazines. Both are plainly 
controversial. A Polish art exhibit in Moscow was 
viciously attacked in the official press (the official 
line), while students and “sophisticates” privately 
defended its abstractionism and other modern ten¬ 
dencies. The oflficial Polish magazine, Poland, is 
full of “formalist" drawings and traces of a political 
humour unknown in the Soviet Union. 

“We appreciated the jokes far more in 1955 and 
1956," said an obviously “U” girl universiw student, 
as we strolled along the promenade at Sochi, the 
crowded summer resort on the Caucasus shore of 
the Black Sea. “They are not so good now," she 
continued, “. , . but good enough I" 

Last summer the Poles tactfully refrained from 
showing their best film. Ashes and Diamonds, at 
the International Film Festival in Moscow. The 
Soviet delegation was not so tactful about discussing 
it. The story of post-war civil conflict was too pessi¬ 
mistic, they said; the film technique—not “socialist 
realism." "Socialist realism” has more than one 
definition, the Poles hit back, and implied they 
had left the platitudes behind long ago. The argu¬ 
ment ended there. But it came into proper per¬ 
spective when I discovered that Chinese students 
were attacking recent Soviet films for their 
“decadence”I 

T h e impact of Czechoslovakia is less spectacular 
than Poland, but perhaps more important. 
Czechoslovakia is the only reliable ally, the quietly 
efficient ally, the one ally—in fact, the only country 
—^mdustrially developed before the Communists 
took power. The Russians respect them. These 
"Germans of the Slavs” have just the right mix¬ 
ture of technical talent, material well-being, and 
political respectability to appeal to the Soviet 
nouveau riche. They have both Industrialisation 
and Culture. 

“People from Czechoslovakia arc amazed when 
they discover how we live," offered a young Soviet 
dissident who long ago ceased to “keep up the 
side” to Westerners. “Even the most dedicated 
Czechs," he explained, “say there w'ould be ten 
Hungaries here u they had to live the way we do." 

I knew what he meant. Several weeks before, in 
Sochi, I had met a Czech librarian, Maria, a day- 
tourist of! one of those huge steamers cruising from 
one Black Sea resort to another with loads of 
Eastern European tourists. She said it is almost 
impossible to get a passport for Western travel, so 
Czechs content themselves with holidays along the 
Bulgarian and Soviet rivieras. We sat on the palatial 
verandah of the sea-station restaurant. When art 
historians start cauloguing perfect examples of 
Stalinist architecture, they must surely choose this 
building. It is^ure wedding<ake in stone—-a long 
tapering tower*rises from a squat rectangular base 
suffused in ochre rococo. A splashing fountain is 
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the hub of the restaurant dance-floor; it keeps 
circling walizers on bearing, and etfc^vely separ¬ 
ates over-sized curchestra from dining ^trons. After 
for^-five minutes of fruitless attempts to attract a 
waitress, attempts beginning with polite requeste 
and endmg in an altercation with the mattre d'h 6 tel 
(whose pleadings moved the recalcitrant waitress as 
little as mine), Maria and I began to commiserate 
with one another. Russians who were busy stuffing 
themselves around us saw nothing exceptional in 
our plight, if they even noticed it. 

“We all know the Russians live worse than we," 
Maria began, “but you have to sec it to believe it. 
Such service would never be tolerated in a Czech 
restaurant. And look at their table manners I Why, 
they eat like . . . well, like pigs!" 

We worked off our frustration in that vein for a 
while, and then began to survey the whole Soviet 
scene more dispassionately. 

“The Russians have more money now, but they 
do not know how to use it properly,” Maria diag¬ 
nosed. “But they are learning. I was surprised to 
sec good material, even artificial cloth, and some 
of the women even dress with style. 

“You know . . . ,” she reflected still more deeply, 
“we admire the Russians for their ability to indus¬ 
trialise out of nothing. They have created their in¬ 
dustrial civilisation, now they must build the 
culture to go with it.” 

Indeed, Czechoslovakia has a definite r 61 e in tliis 
“civilising mission.” Take the glass and crystal ex¬ 
hibition they ran last summer and autumn in the 
Manezhd, the beautiful Tsarist stables next to the 
Moscow Kremlin. It was a model of its kind; the 
right combination of education and entertainment 
for the exhibition-hungry Russians. Multi<olourcd 
bubbles flashed through lightetl glass tubes to 
demonstrate complicated chemical processes; heavy 


cut-crystal vases sat next to more modern table 
glass. No Muscovite could miss the contrast with 
the deadly dull display of heavy Soviet glass on 
Gorky Street. 

The Czech restaurant upstairs had an even greater 
impact, and it became the rage of the capital. 
Modern d^cor, efficient waiters in clean white 
jackets, silent trolleys full of choice hors-d’cevres, 
delicious Pilsner beer and Czech cognac served in 
fragile glass, formally-attired maltres d’hdtel tire- 
IcsSy supervising good service and prompdy pro¬ 
ducing requested bills, and queues which really 
moved; these “luxuries” turned eating into a 
delightful pastime no Soviet restaurant creates. Here 
was Western-style “gracious living” hitherto un¬ 
known in Moscow. 

TitESE EASTEBN EUROPEAN IMPORTS may sccm paltiy 
compared to the obvious political stagnation of the 
whole Communist orbit. They certainly arc not the 
dramatic stuff of front-page headlines. On the other 
hand, these imports strike at the heart of that society 
which has bred the stagnation. They affect the 
habits and thought of everyday life. When those 
habits and thought change, political habits and 
thought must eventually follow suit. At least, that 
is the hope. 

The Soviet Communists well realise the danger. 
A press campaign against the “trojan horse of 
peaceful coexistence” is in full swing, that is, 
against "bourgeois values” which weaken pure 
Communist resolve now that Cold War barriers 
against the West arc coming down. But that “trojan 
hor.se" is creeping into tlie Soviet Union through 
their own Eastern European front yard. It is toler¬ 
ated by some, embraced by others, because few 
Russians are certain any longer where the Chinese 
dragon in the back yard is heading. 

George Sherman 
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Durrell, Corke, and the Critics 

SiNCS I was the only critic to be exempted from 
Mr. Hilary Corke’s strictures last month may I be 
allowed to express my distaste for the tone of his 
article P I do so because this particular trick of the 
trade has begun to be practised far too often. 

Mr. Corke believes that Lawrence Durrell’s 
Alexandria Quartet is an important book—and so 
do I. Others of our heterogeneous fraternity dis¬ 
agree with us; and I would be happy to take up 
an argument with them in your pages or anywhere 
else. But what none of us has the least right to do 
is to break ranks, jump on top of a dung hill and 
cock a snook at the rest as if he were a creature of 
a different and superior race. By using, to describe 
his colleagues, the comic-insulting term “Criticus,” 
Mr. Corke implies that he is not a critic like the 
rest of us, but some sort of Moses who has received 
the Tablets of the Law from the top of his private 
midden. I will say nothing about Mr. Corke’s cheap 
gibes against critics who have travelled less widely 
than he has. It is the general assumption of l^notv- 
ing the truth about 5ie Durrell l^ks which is 
intolerable. He doesn’t know the truth about them 
because it is not knowable in these terms. 

The best that any of us can do is to make our 
judgments with care, express them forcibly, and 
attempt to reinforce them in depth. We can do 
this by saying, in as much detail as our space allows 
us, what we mean when we say that a given book 
is good or bad. I believe myself that books are 
good or bad: I am not a subjectivist. But I also 
believe that no critic—not even the most heavily 
encumbered with a critical apparatus—can cither 
know or, still less prove, that his own judgment 
of a book is the right one. Mr. Corke and I Ixlieve 
one thing about Durrell; many of our colleagues 
believe the opposite. A fruitful argument between 
us would lead to a continuous clarification of each 
position; but arrogant abuse simply makes a critical 
ass of the abuser. 

I write with strong feelings on this subject 
because I recently protested m print against a 
similar article which Mr. Donald Hall wrote about 
Pound's Cantos. I threw down a gage to him in the 
form of four specific questions; but he didn’t pick 
it up. He kept mum. Recently, too, in still another 
periodical, I appeared among the goats when two 
young men delivered a similar attack on the critics 
for their failure to recognise that Mr. Golding's 
latest novel is a masterpiece. Get back into the 
ranks, for that is where we all belong I 

This docs not mean that I think everybody’s 
judgment is of equal value. Nor docs it mean that 
we should be over-modest about our own judg- 
•ments. “You arc wrong about Durrell, and I wSl 
tell you why,’’ is one attitude. “You are all beneath 
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my contempt since I alone know the truth” » eiHte 
a diSerent one. What 1 4« mean is that there » no 
prima facie case, in the eyes of Ood, a Mardat^ or 
a noo-^tic, for assuming that any one of us it right 
and the others wrong. If such a judgment should 
be vindicated later on it will not be by the methods 
which Mr. Corke has chosen. 

Philip ToTNau 

Lindsey, Ipswich 


Priestley in Australia 

In a recent paragraph about the Melbourne Peace 
Congress, Encounter committed itself to a strange 
distortion of the truth. The paragraph says: 
“Recently at a Peace Congress in Melbourne Mr. 
J B. Priestley (thinking of Tiber Dfry) argued 
vainly for a resolution claiming 'freedom for every 
true artist to express and communicate his vision 
of life and its delights and complexities...Abram 
Tertz, wc think, would have appreciated the irony 
that he found himself in a minority of one." 

Mr. Priestley was not in a minority of one for 
the simple reason that he was not there at all, and 
did not argue, vainly or otherwise, for. this resolu¬ 
tion. It was moved by Vincent Buckley but defeated 
by such lovers of freedom as the Communist writer 
Frank Hardy and his followers. The best that Mr. 
Priestley did was to dissociate himself a few days 
later from the rejection of the resolution. 

But despite his silly conduct in Australia Mr. 
Priestley seems to be giving himself a good Press 
in England, and in a recent article in the New 
Statesman he described as McCarthyite those Aus¬ 
tralian intellectuals who took peace and freedom 
seriously enough to warn him that the Melbourne 
Peace Congress was Communist-dominated. The 
oint seems to be that Mr. Priestley knew it was, 
ut did not care, because although he would not 
be seen dead in a Communist front in England that 
sort of thing is good enough for Australia. Early 
last month the editor of the Sydney Observer was 
provoked by Mr. Priestley’s article to write to the 
New Statesman making this point. The letter also 
said: “Australians are beginning to fear that the 
last traces of English colonialist prejudices are now 
found to be in London radicals. . . 

H. R. Krygiex 

Sydney 

Mr. XRvciER is justified in his correction. My wife 
and I were guests of the Congress and not dele¬ 
gates to it, therefore we took no part in its official 
proceedings. Wc did, however, associate ourselves 
publicly with the protestmg minority in the Writers’ 
Section. 

But his last paragraph is as inaccurate as it is 
ill-natured. I don't think I can fairly be accused 
of “silly conduct in Australia" where I fulfilled, to 
most people’s satisfaction, an exceptionally heavy 
programme of public meetings, radio and Tv, inter¬ 
views, travel. One article, which is all I have 
written about my Australian visit, hardly justifies 
the statement 4 hat “Mr. Priestley seems to be dving 
himself a good Press in England,’’ although any 
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man, after an encounter with the Sydney Press, 
tnij^ be ermused for trying. Nor did I say in that 
erode what he accuses me of saying: he should 
read it anin. The only “intellectuals” who warned 
me that the Congress was “Cofflmunist>donunated” 
were certain members of the Melbourne University 
Faculty, who did not write to me until I arrived for 
the ojMning of the Congress, and who said they 
were taking part in it themselves. There was 
nothing in Uie original invitation and literature of 
the Congress to suggest it was “Communist- 
dominated," and during the months that elapsed 
before our arrival in Melboumc none of the people 
who thought like Mr. Krygier got into touch with 
me. I admit that if they had have done, I would 
have ignored their warnings. And for this re.n$an. 
The Congress offered me an opportunity to talk 
about nuaear disarmament, along the lines of our 
Campaign. And I can assure Mr. Krygier that if 
the Campi-iign did not exist here, and if the only 
chance 1 had of discussing the subject publicly 
came from a similar Congress in London, then I 
would accept the invitation of any such Congress. 
The idea that I behaved as I did because of some 
mysterious “English colonialist prejudice” is idiotic. 
This “colonialism" exists only in die minds of Mr. 
Krygier and his friends. And I hereby announce 
that I do not propose to reply to any more of these 
ridiculous charges, even if somebody in Sydney 
discovers tliat I spent some of my time there eating 
human flesh. Australia—big, generous, friendly her¬ 
self—must cope herself with these sour types. 

J. B. PaiESTLEY 

London 

The Two Cultures and Education 

Isn’t the split between the two cultures fundamen¬ 
tally between two methods of approach? “Science” 
for most people to-day implies the physicochemical 
analytic approach, which is essentially mechanistic, 
designed to find out how things work, here and 
now, with a view to their teclinological control. It 
can, of course, be applied to human problems, in¬ 
cluding problems of human physiology and health, 
but there too inevitably issues in some kind of 
technology. “Mind” is an inconvenient phenomenon 
which can’t be fitted into its categories; and so 
“science” refuses to consider mind scientifically, 
either arrogantly dismissing it as an cpiphenomenon, 
a mere by-product of material mechanisms, or 
irrationally proclaiming it and its products, such 
as values or works of art, as something outside the 
province of science. 

Per contra, Snow’s traditional or literary culture 
is rooted in mind and its products, and starts from 
the fact of values—intellectual, xsthctic, and ethical. 
Sometimes, with equal arrogance, it claims that its 
values are absolute or irreducible and in any case 
outside the reach of the materialistic hands of 
science; or it merely resists scientific advance by 
daiming empirical validiw for its traditional values, 
includbg their unsciendhc aspects. 

The gao between “the two cultures” can be 
diminished in various ways. On the scientific side, 
tnology can be raised from its present status as poor 


relative of .physic* and diemistry or hired servant 
of medical and agricultutal technol^, lo a 
tion of importance and trutc. After all, biology nokt 
man with the rest of life, and mind with matter. 

For another thin^science can pay more attention 
to its own history. ^i$ will give scientists a moper 
combination of humility and {nidc, and will help 
them and others to understand better the laborious¬ 
ness of the scientific process, its numerous mistakes, 
and yet its unique mcctiveness in extracting know¬ 
ledge from ignorance and truth from error. 

On the literary-traditionalist side also, history can 
be more adequately stressed—history of values, of 
science and learning, of arts and religions, of sodal 
institutions—showing how all are interrelated; 
above all, how “science" is only a part of the 
general search for knowledge and understanding, 
and how the state of knowledge influences every¬ 
thing else, bcluding values ano beliefs. 

Meanwhile, various remedies arc being suggested 
and sometimes tried: more courses in general science 
for non-scientists, bigger doses of literature and art 
and philosophy for scientists, more history of science 

for everybody_But all these are at best only 

bridges between the parts of a fragmented system: 
they do not give it true wholeness or unity. 

Some general view of human destiny is surely 
the indispensable educational basis for an unfrag¬ 
mented culture. Yet this task is now largely rele¬ 
gated to the sidelines, often under the head of 
religious teaching. It could, however, become the 
unifying a)rc for our educational theory and prac¬ 
tice, because at last the increase of our knowledge 
is providing such a view, Ijoth comprehensive and 
relevant to the present state of the world. 

The unifying concept is evolution. The entire 
universe, we now realise, is one single process of 
evolution; and man is the agent for its future course 
on earth. The earth shows three phases of evolu¬ 
tion—inorganic, biological, and human (or, as we 
arc beginning to call it, psychosocial), each emerg¬ 
ing from its predecessor. 

Geology and the other earth-sciences show how 
the earth’s make-up arose; how its physical features 
and its open and hidden resources were all pro¬ 
duced by natural agencies. Biology shows us life 
as a simple branching flow of seif-reproducing 
matter. During its evolution, natural selection pro¬ 
duced immense variety, a succession of new domi¬ 
nant types, and the emergence of mind. Ecology 
demonstrates the relations of animals and plants 
with each other and with their lifeless environment. 
Physiology explains how organisms work and utilise 
the raw materials of their existence, genetics how 
they reproduce and vary; ethology snows us the 
springs and workings of behaviour. 

And then the human phase. The new vision 
shows us to ourselves in our correct place and per¬ 
spective. We arc composed of the same matter as 
the rest of the universe, operated by the same 
energy. Like other organisms, we arc self-repro¬ 
ducing patterns of metabolism, depending on the 
same apparatus of enzymes and genes as mey. We 
share emotions and drives and memory with 
higher animals. • 

W we are animals with a difference, a unique 
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kind of organism with new capacities—of reason, 
creative imagination, conceptual thought, and com¬ 
munication by speech-symbols. And these have 
given man a second method of evolution, by means 
of the cumulative transmission of relevant experi¬ 
ence, and have made him the latest dominant type 
on earth. No other type of animal can possibly make 
any major evolutionary advance so long as man is 
there; man is to-day responsible for the whole 
future of evolution on this planet. 

Meanwhile, the knowledge-explosion of the last 
hundred years has revolutionised our ideas about 
history. Human history now includes pre-history, 
and is seen as an extension of biological evolution; 
it is the brief and tentative beginning of the psycho¬ 
social phase of evolution, with millions of years 
before it. We can detect certain major trends in the 
process, certain key factors in its operations. It, too, 
tends to produce higher organisation of ideas and 
social institutions and machines, not of bodily struc¬ 
ture and mechani.sm. It tends towards convergence 
instead of divergence, towards the production of a 
single inter-thin&ng group instead of a multiplicity 
of separate inter breeding groups or species. It tends 
persistently towards increased and improved know¬ 
ledge, and its better utilisation both for improved 
practical control and for improved values and 
beliefs for human guidance. 

Fulfilment is the key-word. Richer fulfilment for 
more human beings as the comprehensive aim to¬ 
wards which humanity is being directed, both in 
the long evolutionary future and in the brief lives 
of individuals. As this is grasped, the Welfare 
State will surely give place to the Fulfilment Society. 
It should not be beyond the wit of educational 
man to dcvi.se a system bringing out the key ideas 
of this new unitary vision. 

Let me give a few examples. First and foremost 
is man’s relation with nature, Icatling on to the idea 
of conservation. How to bring this out, especially 
for town children, will be a major task of education. 

Equally imjxirtant is the idea of scientific method, 
illustrated by the increase of man’s understanding 
about natural phenomena, including biological 
henomena such as reproduction, metabolism, be- 
aviour, heredity, ecological balance, development, 
and evolution. A historical approach is here clearly 
indicated, to bring out the self-correcting nature of 
scientific method, leading to an overall increase 
of established knowledge; the importance of new 
concepts in producing a better organisation of 
factual knowledge; and the exciting prospect of 
the huge areas still awaiting proper scientific 
exploration. 

Here the educationist has a formidable task—how 
to introduce broad general ideas without vagueness, 
how to pay adequate attention to national history 
and achievement without sacrificing the world view 
of history and of the general development of science, 
religion, and art. One useful approach is to think 
in terms of the history of ideas, and point out how 
ideas become embodied in institutions and trans¬ 
lated into activities. 

The arts are in some ways the most difficult sub- 
, ject for the educationist toKlay. The modern hard- 
headed world of economics and technology regards 


them as a luxury, a frill, or mere escapism, and 
the ingrained puritanism of Anglc^Saxondom and 
orthodox Communism suspects them as frivolous or 
even demoralising. The proper approach, I take it, 
is the operative or functional one. What do the arts 
do for us? What functions can they perform in the 
life of society and the lives of individuals? With 
this, the problem is clarified. Art finds a place in 
history: the teaching of history can be illuminated 
by art, and conversely the evolution of art can be 
related to historical fact. With the aid of modern 
techniques of reproduction, boys and girls can 
become acquainted with works of art, including 
contemporary art, and begin to understand that 
their appreciation requires interest and mental 
discipline, not merely passive reception. 

In this field, “projects” arc well known to be of 
value—the actual doing of art, expressing your 
ideas or feeling in paint or clay (or for that matter, 
in music or drama). This is not likely to yield 
great works of art, any more than school science 
projects are likely to yield important discoveries; 
but both bring home the value of creative activity 
to the doer as well as to the receiver. 

Indeed, all project methods are an attempt to 
emphasise the importance of doing and being in 
education, as well as that of l^nowin^. Thus, educa¬ 
tion should be two-sided. This eliciting of personal 
possibilities, aimed at fuller exercise and enpyrnent 
of inherent capacities, is one side; the acquisition of 
useful knowledge and skills and social techniques 
is the other. 

The educationist should focus on the unrealised 
(wssibilities of development. To start with, there is 
the fact that in most human beings perception itself 
is inadcijuate and slovenly, and so is posture: we 
arc making very poor use of the basic possibilities 
of our being. To tackle this problem, we must begin 
by consigning to the historical dusthcap the out¬ 
dated idea of the dualism of soul and body, mind 
and brain. We are, as H. G. Wells used to empha¬ 
sise, unitary mind-bodies, whose mental-spiritual 
and material-physiological properties are inextric¬ 
ably interlocked. Physical jerks and school games 
are not adequate for the proper training of the 
body. And we do virtually nothing to promote the 
aci^uisition of inner mental skills like concentrated 
insight or directed medication. 

New vistas have been opened for education by 
the important discovery made during the present 
century that there is, in almost everyone, the capa¬ 
city to profit from practising some creative art (and 
in many, some degree of real talent). We are being 
driven to construct a new image of man: and educa¬ 
tion must re-design itself to fit this new image. 

At the moment, as Sir Charles Snow stresses, 
Britain must produce more scientists and technolo¬ 
gists. We need a committee of the most represen¬ 
tative nature to sec how this could be done without 
still further aggravating the split in our culture. 
Such a body should not merely consider what minor 
adjustments should be made in the existing educa¬ 
tional system, with its muddled thinking, its 
confusion of special cadres and ^lite, its compart¬ 
mentalised universities, competitive scholarships, 
mass cxaminAions, and precocious specialisation. It 
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should consider its {articular task in a general light 
—^in terms of education as a major organ of psytmo' 
social evolution, with the reduction of waste and 
frustration and the promotion of achievement and 
fulfilment as its essential aim, and the eliciting of 
capacities and the realisation of possibilities as its 
essential method. 

Julian Huxlet 

London 

The T.L.S. Instructs . . . 

Db. Fiedler does not sound at all well. I have 
been reading his article on “The T.L.S. Instructs 
the Elite" in your March number, and I do not 
'know how to answer it without bringing on an¬ 
other bout of fever. For it is an imprecise article, 
and therefore it cannot easily be countered except 
on its own terms: bj lobbing one unsupported 
opinion against another. 

What seems to have upset Dr. Fiedler is this. 
As a member of what he calls “mythically, the last 
remnants of Bloomsbury,” I have apparently col¬ 
lected some ill-disposed sophomores from the Ivy 
League Graduate Schools and the Indiana School 
of Letters and organised, in a special number of 
The Times Literary Supplement, an estimate of tlie 
American Imagination so wide of the mark that it 
docs not accord in every particular with Dr. 
Fiedler’s personal views. 

This shall not recur, I promise. Next time. Dr. 
Fiedler shall write it all himself —so far he only 
claims to be the source of a single piece “perpe¬ 
trated without even a nod in my direction and 
with little ingenuity or incisivencss." He shall write 
on all the subjects tVhich strike him as lying at the 
core of the American Imagination: on the sub¬ 
literate American public, on Charles Van Doren, on 
the incompetence of Salinger and the shamelessness 
of Clifton Fadiman, on Time and Life and the 
Quiz and Leopold and Loeb, and the utter beastli¬ 
ness of midalc-agcd Britishers who once were 
asked to dine with Lytton Strachey. 

But we are not at next time yet; and I confess 
myself at present unable to sec just why Dr. Fiedler 
is so queasy, unless it is that the writers in the 
T.L.S. actually li/(ed a good many aspects of the 
American Imagination, and when they did not like 
others gave rea.sons for their reaction. It is not easy 
to pin Dr. Fiedler down about this, since at one 
moment he shuts me up in what he calls a “high¬ 
brow ghetto” and at the next he accuses me and 
all my works of going beyond the bounds of the 
upper-philistine at one end of the scale and—in the 
same paragraph—of the lower-philistine at the 
other. Arc we, then, so terribly, terribly clever and 
smug that we consistently look upon arts in 
America through the wrong end of a telescope, or 
so terribly, terribly bird-brained that we cannot 
even discern what we arc looking at? Since most 
of Dr. Fiedler’s evidence is of the breathless kind 
which either avoids facts or gets them wrong, I 
cannot even answer my own question. To give only 
two examples of his method: he is roughly a third 
out in his basic statement about the T.L.S. “I do 
not know [he writes] how many Americans are 
aware that the circulation of the T.L.S. is some¬ 
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where round about 33 , 000 : I rather fancy irane 
imaginations do better.” A letter to our manage¬ 
ment would have done better than any imagina¬ 
tion; it would have provided Dr. Fiedler with an 
accurate fact. Then, he goes on a few paragraphs 
later, to show that he cannot discriminate between 
the editorial part of a paper and the advertising 
matter provided by a professional copy-writer. 

None of tliis would have stung me to reply, how¬ 
ever, had not Dr. Fiedler attempted to maintain 
a position so absurd that I cannot let it go by in 
silence. His contention is that “hostility to the art 
of America is no longer chie,” and that for this 
reason I and my hired incompetents have tried to 
climb on a freshly-painted bandvvagon, so as to 
assert an imaginary position as mor^ tutor of the 
arts in the United States. Let Dr. Fiedler only 
plough through our pages once again, and he will 
find no evidence whatever of anything so silly. On 
one page, it is true, we quote a pass.agc from The 
Education of Henry Adams to the cfkct that “all 
through life, one had seen the American on his 
literary knees to the European; and all through 
many lives back for some two centuries, one had 
seen the European snub or patronise the American; 
not always intentionally, but effectively.” But that 
describes a world which ended before cither Dr. 
Fiedler or I was born; and I cannot sec what is 
offensive about giving due recognition to the ever¬ 
growing part played in the world of the imagina¬ 
tion by American talents during the last fifty years. 

Alan Prvce-Jones 

London 

It is not my fault that Leslie Fiedler didn't know 
that the writer of the article on television in the 
Times Literary Supplement is an American. 1 asked 
the editor to indicate this, and it could have been 
done without violating the T.L.S.'s rule of anony¬ 
mity (which doesn’t apply to poets or painters) but 
it was not done. 

On the other side, I am not to blame for the 
strike in the printing trades which delayed publica¬ 
tion of the special Supplement. My piece was 
written before the <^uiz scandals became public. 

Even if it were written to-day I could not, within 
the terms of my agreement with the T.LS., have 
done much more than mention the quiz shows and 
their scandals. I was asked to write on TV and 
the American imagination with a clear understand¬ 
ing that I would deal with the opportunities offered 
to the creative artist by television and the effect of 
television on the imagination of its public. I did 
discuss the limited spur to the imagination brought 
by reports and interpretation of public affairs and 
the failure of producers to satisfy more than a frac¬ 
tion of the interests and curiosities of their own 
audiences, not to mention those of the “major 
minorities” as Charles Siepmann has called them. 
Mr. Fiedler wanted me to do something neither I 
nor the editor wanted done. 

The significance of his attack lies in his com¬ 
pounding the "egghead fallacy,” in demonstrating 
why the genuine intellectual is doomed to be in¬ 
effective in dealing with such a phenomenon as * 
popular television. 
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After noting that the ^erican people “g^ued 
to their television sets’* might be at a disadvaata« 
in dealing with the more severely-trained peoplu 
behind the Iron Curuin, Adlai Stevenson ^d, 
"they aren’t even having a good tiine." I cahed 
this "the egghead hdlacy” and Mr, Fiedler says he 
finds it canor to believe Mr, Stevenson than to 
believe (what I said) that television provides enter¬ 
tainment "of relative goodness ana vast copious¬ 
ness; it is better entertainment than most people 
could get elsewhere.*’ Since he cannot doubt the 
copiousness of television in America, he must doubt 
its relative goodness. In the context of my article 
die comparison was with other [xspular enteruin- 
ments—tnose available throughout the country, not 
only in a few big cities. No observer of what really 
goes on in the scattered theatres and concert halls 
and (five days out of seven) in the movie houses 
differs from me in this esumate. 

It can be said that the American people ought 
not to take pleasure in what tcleviaon offers, that 
what most of the people sec most of the time is 
degrading, that it isn't good for people to have a 
good time in such a way; the one thing that cannot 
be said is that they aren't having a good time. Any¬ 
one who has overheard conversations on suburban 
trains or in supermarkets or in country post-ofEces 
will testify to the absorpdon in and satisfaction 
with the great bulk of television fare. 

And anyone who has observed America closely 
will say that this vast sadshiction given by trivial 
and tawdry things is precisely what the intellectual 
needs to be concerned with. It is his function to 
discover the nature of this satisfaction and to dis¬ 
cover also whether the public wants are really satis¬ 
fied and how to bring forward other latent wants. 
He can work on improving standards of pro¬ 
grammes and can work on raising the levels of 
public demand. But he cannot work at all if he 
refuses to acknowledge the grim fact that satis¬ 
faction with the present offerings does exist. 

Mr. Fiedler rules himself out of court when he 
says that "TV without quizzes is . . . Hamlet with¬ 
out the Prince.” TV existed before the <puizzes 
and exists now that the quizzes have virtually 
ceased to exist 

He rules himself out of another court—the court 
of his professional peers. Deliberately refusing to 
see what actually occurs in popular television, he 
cannot believe tnat anyone can be trying to im¬ 
prove it without somehow selling out. 

In a single sly paragraph he manages to associate 
the bribed and perjured quiz stars with the M.C. 
of the morally innocuous Information Please, with 
professors who make Shakespeare “palatable,” and 
asks what is "the real difference” between these 
"accommodations” which “pandered to . . . public 
confusion,” these "examples of anaiagous deceit and 
moral trifling” and Invitation to Learning. 

This programme was created by Lyman Bryson, 
a professor at Columbia University and a member 
of the staff of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
who devoted the latter part of his life to discover¬ 
ing how the mass media might be pot to ^e use 
^ of learning, how their dangerous and-cultural 
powers might be curbed. His programme, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Fiedler, was a series of "eminently 


respectable (someame* insufferably bumj^ oo«ve^ 
saoooi about Great Literature., x . Mr. Fiedler 
would be the first to condemn it if it had tried to 
be always bright and merry about Plato and John 
Locke, lie manages somehw to suggest that there 
was something ^;noble and dishonest about “the 
whole academic community” which ccdlaborated 
with Lyman Bryson. 

1 must assume that he wrote what he did before 
Lyman Bryson died. For his impuudon alone, for 
the underhanded and slick suggesdon he has put 
over, he is self-condemned, henas committed in¬ 
tellectual dishonesty. I should think his friends 
would find it as hard to forgive as I do who am, 
for this, forever his enemy. 

Thz WaiTB» or thb TX.S. AatictB 

U.S.A. 

AuBchwitE 

In his article "Auschwitz and the Camp Com¬ 
mandant” [Encounter, April], Mr. Constantine 
PitzGibbon docs not mention—^but perhaps he can 
explain P—the extraordinary resemblance between 
Rudolf Hocss’s autobiography and Robert Merle’s 
novel. La Mart est mon mitier, published by Galli- 
mard in 1953. The protagonist of Merle's novel 
also had "an excessively strict father”; he also, if 
memory serves, was a member of something like 
the Frei\orps and something like the "Atamancn”: 
he also was a prot6g^ of Himmler, and the com¬ 
mander of a Nazi death-camp. More remarkable 
.still, he also went about his appalling business with 
the worried conscientiousness of a bureaucratic 
zombie, apparently impervious to shame or horror. 
A Franco-Amcrican critic (Henri Peyre: The Con¬ 
temporary French Novel, Oxford University Press, 
324), writing in 1955—before the publication of 
oess’s autobiography-declared (ironically enough) 
that La Mart est mon metier "sounds false from 
beginning to end and would be better forgotten." 
It would be interesting to'know whether it was 
written with knowledge of Hocss’s papers or of 
his history, and if not by what means Merle 
divined the repulsive psychology of his original. 

Richaeo Mayne 

Brussels 

[We would imagine that M. Merle was familiar 
with some of the documents in the forty-two 
volumes of Nuremberg.trial testimony. There were 
also several early accounts of Hoess and his"eareer, 
and a special study written by the prison psycholo¬ 
gist of the Nazi war criminals (cf. G. M. Gilbert, 
The Psychology of Dictatorship, /950).— Ed. Note.] 

Nigel Dennis 

Mat I be allowed to congratulate you on acquiring 
Nigel Dennis to write about theatre? For us in the 
theatre, especially for the young writers, to have 
Informed and mature consideration of our work 
will be remarkable; not since Desmond McCarthy 
has this privilege granted to ul. 

Qboroi Devine 

Royal Courf Theatre, 

London 



-^ Brecht A^ain: 

rrw^Mm iuue of “Jf$(Ufr»»Mya Utemura^* 
J. C'Foret^ Xiurame") ptMshed 0 Note on 
Btrthdd Brecht which occupied only' t$voottd- 
a-hatf pages. Its furpose was to acquaint the 
Soviet reader with the anti-Breeht eampaign 
which is at present waged by many bourgeois 
literary experts. The Note re-told, in partieular, 
the nst of two articles—one published in the 
Engbsh journal Encounter, and signed by the 
critic EuUn; the second, publisned in the 
Trench journd “Preuves," signed "FB." 

We repeat: the Note on Brecht pursued only 
the most modest of objectives. It contained no 
sensational disclosures, divulged no fresh facts. 
It discovered no ^'Americas." Yet it aroused a 
storm of indignant protests. Thus, Encounter 
answered it twice—in an editorial, under the 
section “From the Other Shore," and in an 


A Soviet Reply - 

ARGUMENT ONE: Brccht did net live in the 
Soviet Union during his years in emigration. 
So what? The present chairman of the East 
German Writers' Union, Anna Seghers, edso 
spent those years not in Moscow but in Mexico. 
Does Encounter really thinh that all ,Com- 
munists who fled from Nazi Germany were 
obliged to go and live in the U.S.S.R.? 

argument two: Breeht had his money in a 
Stviss Batth. We do confess, we don’t know 
where Brecht hep* his money. What is more, 
we don’t care. Had he been a banker or big 
industrialist, it might have been interesting to 
establish where he banned and what shares he 
bought. But when one speaks of an artist, what 
matters is not where he hept his fees hut for 
what cause he wrote his boohs. 
argument three; Brecht had trouble with the 


article entitled “Brecht and Moscow." The West 
German journal "Der Monat," the French 
weehly “Arts," and the .Spanish paper “Estafeta 
literaria" also joined in these polemics. Both 
Encounter and "Der Monat" heavily attached 
our Note. The critic Esslin did not lag far 
behind them in Encounter, accusing the author 
of the Note .of all the sins under the sun. How¬ 
ever, may Mr. Essltn’s heated and irascible tones 
rest on his own conscience. Let us try, instead, 
to mahe head or tail of the arguments put for¬ 
ward by Encounter. But first we will mahe one 
small reservation. In principle we are not at all 
averse to a discussion of the worhs of Brecht, 
Why shouldn't we argue about Brecht's artistry, 
his theory of the "epic theatre," his images and 
his style? Such Krguments are perfectly legiti¬ 
mate. After all, Brecht was a complex and con¬ 
tradictory artist, and his worhs have always 
aroused heated disputes and passionate debates. 

Is it, perhaps, that Encounter and Esslin have 
started this sort of discussion? Alas, no!... 

The well-hnown Swiss playwright, Duerren- 
matt, said recently that “Brecht's Communism 
must be tahen seriously," that Brecht was a 
"revolutionary" and "our judge." What a pity 
that Mr. Esslin and many of his colleagues lach 
the courage to take Brecht's Communism 
seriously. And precisely for that reason they in- 
' vent—to put it mildly—the straifee thesis that 
Brecht’s ideology was half “ambiguous" and 
half “anti-Soviet." 

Let us say frankly that while indulging in 
polemics with us, neither Mr. Esslin nor the 
journal Encounter nor the journal “Der Monat” 
bother much about finding proper arguments. 
They call for proof, but themselves indulge in 
hints, gossip, exclamation marks, and obscure 
ideas. Nevertheless, don't complain, dear reader: 
we shall have to quote absolutely all the argu¬ 
ments given by Encounter and the critic Esslin 
(a tosh made easier by the fact that Encounter 
has already numbered them and put them in 
the right order). And this is the reason: those 
who criticise us maintain that this journal would 
never dare to make their arguments to 

the Soviet reader. So awe-inspiring are they, so 
convincing! Let us examine these arguments: 


"Communist censorship of Eastern Germany," 
Perhaps Encounter could go to the trouble of 
enumerating Brecht's plays and poems which 
were banned by the “Communist censorship?" 
No! This it can't d 6 . For the simple reason that 
there have been no such bans. Nor could there 
have been any. And anyway, Berthold Brecht 
was never in “disgrace." He was printed, staged, 
published, translated: his poems were learned 
by heart. He was praised, enthused over, revered, 
and loved. Wilhelm Piech called Brecht "the 
best playwright of our day." Walter Ulbricht 
gave exceptionally high praise to his work and 
called Brecht a “socialist writer." Brecht was 
awarded the International Lenin Prize "for the 
strengthening of Peace between Nations." Could 
that be called being "in disgrace”? 

argument four: In his posthumous poems 
Brecht allegedly expressed sympathy with the 
counter-revolutionary elements who provoked 
disorders in June, Berlin. But here, too, 

Western critics have got it tvrongl They 
obviously don't know that Breckfs posthumous 
poems were published in the East German 
journal “Sinn und Form," which selected ten 
poems, Nine of them are lyrical in style, and 
there are no political themes. But the tenth is 
political and is a direct reaction to the events 
of June tyth, igs^. There is no need to quote 
in full this poem which to Mr. Esslin and his 
friends is like a red rag to a bull .... 

The attention shown by the reactionary 
Western literary experts in Brecht’s heritage and 
the personality of the writer does not seem sur¬ 
prising to us. The corner-stone of the bourgeois 
school of literature has for centuries been the 
thesis which alleged that ideology hampered the 
development of art. The Muses, they say, for¬ 
sake the artists who have set themselves the aim 
of fighting for progress and Communism. And 
in order to prove this, bourgeois critics try to 
slander Breeht. He is dead. Perhatts toy'll 
manage to convince public opinion that Breeht 
was not a Communist or, at any rate, wasn’t one 
all the time. They needn’t waste their breath..,. 

L. CHERNAYA in Ittostratinaya Uteratura 
(Moscow, No. 2, i960) 
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Max Hayward Twho has translated both Abram 
Tertz’ The Trial Begins in our January issue and 
Netv Year's Fable in this current number) writes: 
“This is the first work of Vladimir Dudintsev 
to be published since Not by Bread Alone. It can 
be read in various ways. It has, for instance, been 
elaborately deciphered as an allegory in which the 
reformed bandit chief is a chastened Party Leader 
trying to remedy the evils of the past. It could also 
be taken more simply as a homily, in a science- 
fiction setting, on the hallowed theme of 'labor 
vincit omnia’... But whatever significance, allegori¬ 
cal or otherwi.se, may be attached to it, perhaps 
the most interesting thing about it is the fact of 
its publication. In 1956 Dudintsev was very severely 
mauled for, in effect, creating a new type of hero 
in Soviet literature: namely, the lone rebel who is 
prepared to fight for the truth as he secs it, not 
as the authorities will it. In thus raising the in¬ 
dividual above the cowardly and conservative ‘col¬ 
lective,’ Dudintsev was upsetting the Socialist 
Realist axiom that the way to success and glory lies 
through service to a higher truth mysteriously in¬ 


ALAN SILLITOE 

The General 

His major new novel proves that he 
is no one-track writer. 13 s 6 cf 

MICHAEL HASTINGS 

The Frauds 

The astonishingly mature new novel 
from this talented young writer, i £s 

EDMUND WILSON 

Apologies to the Iroquois 

His remarkable survey of the present 
conditions of the North American 
Indians. Illustrated. 365 
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PUBUSHERS OF GOOD ^OOKS SINCE 
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vested to the Party and the ‘masses.’.... Four years 
ago the high priests oi the doctrine, pretending to 
speak in the name of outraged public opinion, were 
able to hound Dudintsev^and othiers like him into 
silence. Now Dudintsev' has poduced this tale 
whose promethean hero is a worthy successor to 
Lopatkln of Not By Bread Alone. It has been calmly 
published in the leading literary monthly Novy Mtr 
and there has been no outcry from any quarter. The 
only criticism published so far accepts it as a season¬ 
able moral tale, adding only a mild reproof on 
account of its ‘obscurity,’... Its publication serves 
as a further indication of the great change for the 
better in the position of Soviet writers since they 
held their Third Congress in May last year. In his 
address Khrushchev gave a promise that they would 
be allowed to run their own affairs with greater 
freedom, particularly in matters of editorial policy. 
Judging by the re-admission to print of an un¬ 
repentant Dudintsev, the promise is evidently being 
kept....’’ 


R. H. S. Crossman is completing a book on Israel, 
a sequel to his Palestine Mission of fifteen years 
ago. The new work will be published by Hamish 
Hamilton, London and Atheneum, New York. A 
second article on “Bevin and Ben-Gurion’’ will be 
appearing in Encounter next month. 


Morroe Berger has visited Egypt regularly since 
his American military service in the Middle East 
during the war years. He has published a book on 
the Egyptian Civil Service, and is at present Pro¬ 
fessor of Sociology at Princeton University. 


If any reader has a copy of the January i960 issue 
which he no longer requires, we should be happy 
to buy it back for 3s. (or replace it with a copy 
of any other available issue). Please send copies, 
which should be in reasonably good condition, to 
the Business Manager, Encounter, 25 Haymarket, 
London S.W.i. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are at 
25 Haymarket, London, S.W.t. A stamp^ addressed 
envelop (English stamp) or intematioaal reply coupons 
should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot be returned. 
For subscription details please see page i. 

Encounter is published by Martin Seeker & Warburg 
Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.i, for the Congress 
FOR CuxTURAi. FREEDOM, 104 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 
8, France. pREsiDBNr of the executtve committeb: Denis 
de Rjougemont. sbcbrary-gbnerai: Nicolas Nabokov. 

The views expressed in the pages o/'Encoontbr are to be 
attributed to the writers , ml the sponsors 
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Progress In Freedom 

A Discussion of Human Ideals in Modem Society 

Berlin—Jme 16 to Jane 22,1960 

More than 200 writers, scholars and statesmen from 30 countries will be participating on the occasion 
of the Tenth Annieersary of the founMng of the Congress for Cultural Freedom In that city. 


SPEAKERS AT THE PUBUC SESSIONS: 


Theodor Heius (former West German 
President) 

Jayaprakash Narayan (Founder of Indian 
Prqja Socialist Party) 

Gabriel d'Arboaisler (Mali Federation poli¬ 
tical leader) 

Jose Flgaene (former President of Costa 
Rica) 

Chrio Schndd (Vice-President of the West 
German Bun^stag) 

Gaston Beiiger (former Director of Higher 
Education in France) 


Wi% Brandt (Lord Mayor of Berlin) 

Robert Oppenheimer 

Ignaaio Sllone 

Salmdor de Madariaga 

George Kennan 

Denis de Roogenont 

Prof. Mlchad Polonyi (Oxford) 

Raymond Aron (Sorbonne) 


STUDY GROUPS AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS: 


1. Polilkal Progress: 

Raymond Aron (Chairman), Hugh 
Seton-Watson, Michael Freund, Arthur 
ScUesinger Jr., Ftanfois Bondy, 
German Arciniegas, Morroe Berger, 
Asoka Mehta, Mlnoo Masaid, Cseslaw 
Miloss, Dents Healey, Richard 
Lowenthal. 

2. The Quality of Life in Modmn Society: 

Prof. Edward Shils(Chalmatsi), C.A.R. 
Crosland, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Bertrand de Jouvenel, Ayo Ogunshaye, 
Richard Hoggart, Edgt^ Morin, Dan 
Jacobmn, Satytflt Ray, Irving Kristol, 
Dolf Sternberger, Daniel Bell. 


3. Patronage and the Arts: 

Nicolas Nabokov (Chairman), Virgil 
Thomson, EHc Bentley, WUlGrohmann, 
Fi'ledrich Istft, H. H, Stuckenschmidt, 
Roger CaUlols, Herbert Read, Lionello 
Venturi, James Johnson Sweeney, T. W. 
Adorno, Ftiedrich Torberg, Pierre 
Emmanuel, Kenneth Tynan. 

4. Beyond NfliOinn: 

Prof. Michael Polanyl (Chairman), 
Sidney Hook, James Joll, Herbert 
Luethy, Albert Hourant, Hans Kohn, 
Kathleen Bliss, Pieter Geyl, Manes 
Sperber, J. G. Welghtman, Paul Ignotus. 


CONGRESS FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 
J04 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARTS (8e) 



MOZAXT^ANiy 

Erkh 





As the title sugg^ this is not only a biography of the composer, bm por^i^^t^ ^ world 
in whidi he lived, a world of musicians, libretfistt, ^ge designers, th e a tri cal 
dancers, together with the century’s prince! and prelate! who all had to be acdde amrinii 
thusiasts or risk being considered boors. Within Mozart’s short life this group wa! joined 
tile rising bourgeoisie whose love of music proved to be different from its cultivatian in hipi 
society. Mozart's life is presented through his correspondence with«his father, with fellow 
musicians and patrons, and Dr. Schenk is often able to give day-to-day documentary proofs. 
The author is head of the Music Department of Vienna University and his absorbing, highly 
readable study should become a standard work for many years to come. 

Thirty-two pages of illustrations. May 30th. 50s. 

Raton Chandrm Das: 

Papers Merchants A Book Sellers. 

i36t B. JT. Bireety UiUtrpai'm. 


DIALOGUES ON ART 

Edouard Roditi 

Piis is a series of cemversations between a perceptive and knowledgeable critic and twebf 
teadn^Europ^artists; Oba|M|0» Marini, Morandi, Miro, Kokoschka, Hepworth, Tchelitchfe^, 
I jdUhter, Paolozzi, Hetmhn, Moore and Fahr^ei-Nissa Zeid. The lasting intermt of su^ dia¬ 
logues depend»«as hMMft on ti^ interviewer as the artists themselves, and Edouard Eoditt 
proves himself idealljr suited to tiie task. That he is equally at home in many language is an 
obvious advantage, but more important ^|ls knowledge of the artistic movem^ 

of this century and the fact that he 1^ inrcles. But whether the conver¬ 

sation turns to remimsoence‘-4ts Chaim^pil^e art world of pre-Revolution Russia, 
and when Gabriele Munter taUcs of Kandinsky—dr tO the artist’s own work and his dhis and 
theories, each conversation is ftiU of interesting and^revealing material* 

lllttstta^ 30s. 
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